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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


My aim in writing this book has not been to add another History 
of the Roman Empire to those which already exist. My purpose 
is more modest and much more limited. We possess very good 
surveys of the foreign policy of the Roman emperors, of the con¬ 
stitutional history of the Roman Empire, of the system of ad¬ 
ministration, both civil and military, and of the organization of 
the army. Valuable work has been done in describing the muni¬ 
cipal life of Italy and of some of the provinces, and attempts have 
been made to present complete pictures of the historical develop¬ 
ment of some of the provincial areas under Roman rule. We 
have not, however, a single book or monograph treating of the 
social and economic life of the Roman Empire as a whole and 
tracing the main lines of its evolution. There are valuable con¬ 
tributions dealing with one or another partial problem or with 
some special period. Most of these contributions, however (for 
example, the excellent work of L. Fricdlandcr), have been 
written from the antiquarian, not from the historical, point of 
view; and no one has endeavoured to connect the social and 
economic evolution of the Empire with its constitutional and 
administrative development or with the home and foreign policy 
of the emperors. The present volume is the first attempt of the 
kind. I am very well aware that it is far from satisfactory. The 
task has been arduous and complicated. The material is scanty 
and scattered. No statistics are available. The interpretation of 
the few data which we have is open to dispute, and most of the 
conclusions drawn by modem scholars arc hypothetical and 
often arbitrary. Yet, with all its difficulty, the task is attractive 
in itself. I am convinced that, without a thorough investigation 
of the social and economic conditions, no attempt to write a 
general history of the Roman Empire can be successful. 

To illustrate my point of view and my method, I may briefly 
summarize the main results to which a careful study of the social 
and economic aspect of Imperial history has led me. Such a 
sketch may help the reader to find his way through the chapters 
of the book. 

An alliance between the Italian bourgeoisie and the Italian pro¬ 
letariate, headed by ambitious politicians and military leaders, 
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resulted in the collapse of the hegemony of the two privileged 
orders of Rome, the senatorial and the equestrian, which to¬ 
gether had formed a class of large half-feudal landowners and 
business men who owed their material prosperity to the exploita¬ 
tion of the resources of the state and their political power to their 
wealth. The activity of Augustus gave expression to this victory 
of the middle and lower classes of Roman citizens, and repre¬ 
sented a compromise between the opposing forces. The Julii and 
Claudii resumed the struggle: their policy was to build up a 
state based on the city bourgeoisie of the Empire as a whole, and 
by a ruthless and cruel terrorism they dealt the final blow to the 
influence and the aspirations of the magnates of the late Repub¬ 
lic. The remnants of this class as well as the temporary substi¬ 
tutes for it—the favourites of the Emperors—were eliminated 
by the Flavians, when a fresh outbreak of civil war had proved 
the stability of the new form of government, which was supported 
by the middle class in all the cities of the Empire. This strong 
middle class formed the economic backbone of the state, and it 
was consciously developed by the emperors, who pursued a con¬ 
sistent policy of fostering city-life, alike in the western and in the 
eastern provinces; but, through the medium of the body which 
represented it in the capital—the new imperial senate of the 
Flavians—and through the municipal aristocracy of the pro¬ 
vinces, it showed its unwillingness to lend support to the system 
of government into which the Augustan principate had de¬ 
generated under the Julio-Claudians—that personal military 
tyranny which, after Vespasian’s attempt to restore the Augus¬ 
tan principate, was revived in the autocratic regime of Domitian. 
The result was the establishment of the constitutional monarchy 
of the Antonines, which rested on the urban middle class 
throughout the Empire and on the self-government of the cities. 
Despite his autocratic power, the monarch was regarded as the 
chief magistrate of the Roman people. At his side, as an advisory 
council, stood the senate which represented the municipal bour¬ 
geoisie. The imperial bureaucracy and the army were co-ordin¬ 
ated with the self-governing bodies in Italy and the provinces. 

This adaptation of the constitution of the Empire to the lead¬ 
ing social forces had one weak point. The foundation of the 
Empire, the urban middle class, was not strong enough to sup¬ 
port the fabric of the world-state. Resting as it did on the toil of 
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the lower classes—the peasants of the country and the prole¬ 
tariate of the cities—the municipal bourgeoisie , like the imperial 
aristocracy and bureaucracy, was unwilling to open its ranks to 
the lower orders. All three groups became more and more ex¬ 
clusive, and the society of the Empire became more and more 
divided into two classes or castes—the bourgeoisie and the masses, 
the honestiores and the humiliores. A sharp antagonism arose and 
gradually took the form of an antagonism between the country 
and the cities. The emperors sought to remove this hostility by 
promoting urbanization and by supporting the peasants in the 
country and the workmen in the cities. The effort was vain. It 
was this antagonism which was the ultimate cause of the crisis 
of the third century, when the aspirations of the lower classes 
were expressed by the army and countenanced by the emperors. 
After the failure of the endeavours of the Seven to establish a 
modus viuendi between the two classes, the struggle degenerated 
into the civil and social war and the political anarchy of the 
second half of the third century. The bourgeoisie and the upper 
classes of society were destroyed, and there arose a new form of 
government which was more or less suited to the conditions— 
the Oriental despotism of the fourth and fifth centuries, based on 
the army, on a strong bureaucracy, and on the mass of the peasants. 

There is no need to emphasize the close connexion between 
the social evolution and the gradual, though slow, development 
of economic life. Far be it from me to overestimate the historical 
significance of the economic facts; yet I cannot but think that a 
picture of social life, without a companion picture of the econo¬ 
mic conditions underlying it, would be both incomplete and 
misleading. Side by side with my study of the social history of the 
Roman Empire, I have, therefore, endeavoured to present a 
corresponding picture of the general lines on which its economic 
life developed. Here again I have had no predecessors. The 
economic conditions of the Empire have been the subject of 
repeated study. Much valuable work has been done in various 
special fields. But no one has attempted to trace the main lines 
of the economic development of the Empire as a whole, no one 
has tried to show how and why its material aspect gradually 
changed, and how and why the brilliant life of the early Empire 
so completely degenerated into the primitive and half-barbarous 
life of the later period. 
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The results to which my investigation has led me are briefly 
these. To the first stage in the social evolution—the end of the 
domination of the class of great landlords and business men— 
corresponded, in the economic field, the ruin of that typical 
form of feudal capitalism which had been characteristic of 
the late Republic and had handicapped the sound economic 
development of the ancient world. With the collapse of the im¬ 
mense fortunes of the imperial aristocracy and with the concen¬ 
tration of their wealth in the hands of the emperors, the forms 
of the Hellenistic city-capitalism, based on commerce, industry, 
and scientific agriculture, revived again and developed rapidly 
under the benign influence of the peace and quiet re-established 
by Augustus. The representatives of this form of capitalism were 
the city bourgeoisie, which steadily increased in numbers and in 
social and political importance. The urbanization of the Empire 
was at once the chief factor in this process and its plainest mani¬ 
festation. The result was an unprecedentedly rapid and striking 
development of commerce, industry, and agriculture; and the 
constant growth of the capital accumulated in the cities gave 
a fresh impetus to the brilliant efflorescence of city life through¬ 
out the Empire. 

This city-capitalism, however, gradually degenerated. The 
prevailing outlook of the municipal bourgeoisie was that of the 
rentier : the chief object of economic activity was to secure for the 
individual or for the family a placid and inactive life on a safe, 
if moderate, income. The creative forces which in the early 
Imperial period produced a rapid growth of industrial activity 
in every quarter of the Empire, and promoted a high standard 
of technical improvement alike in commerce, in industry, and in 
agriculture, suffered a gradual atrophy, which resulted in an 
increasing stagnation of economic life. The activity of the urban 
middle class degenerated into a systematic exploitation of the 
toiling lower classes. Its accumulated wealth was mostly invested 
in land. Commerce and industry became decentralized, and 
they came to be pursued as a means of adding to an income 
derived mainly from agriculture. The exclusiveness of the bour¬ 
geoisie and the system of economic exploitation prevented the 
lower classes from raising themselves to a higher level and im¬ 
proving their material welfare. On the other hand, the State 
required more money and labour to maintain internal peace and 
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security. Confining itself, as it did, to the problems of State life 
and being indifferent to economic progress, the government did 
nothing to promote and foster the latter. Rather, it helped to 
accelerate the process of stagnation by protecting the city bour¬ 
geoisie and taking very little thought for the prosperity of the 
masses. Thus the burden of supporting the life of the State lay 
entirely on the working classes and caused a rapid decline of 
their material welfare. As they were the chief consumers of the 
industrial goods produced by the cities, their diminished pur¬ 
chasing power reacted adversely on the development of com¬ 
merce and industry and greatly aggravated the torpor which had 
come over them. The decay had definitely set in as early as the 
beginning of the second century. The wars of that century demon¬ 
strated the hopeless economic weakness of the Empire and 
awakened the interest of the emperors in economic problems. 
But, even when they realized the danger, they were helpless to 
cure the disease. Their constructive measures were puerile and 
brought no relief. To save the state they resorted to the old prac¬ 
tice of the ancient world—the policy of force and compulsion. 
Force and compulsion were applied both to the city bourgeoisie 
and to the lower classes, and they embittered each against the 
other. The result was the collapse of city-capitalism and the acute 
economic crisis of the third century, which brought about the 
rapid decline of business activity in general, the resuscitation of 
primitive forms of economy, and the growth of state-capitalism. 
These were the salient features of life in the fourth and following 
centuries. 

I regret that I have been unable in this volume to deal with 
the third aspect of the same development—the spiritual, intel¬ 
lectual, and artistic life of the Empire. Without a thorough treat¬ 
ment of those sides of life the picture must clearly be one-sided 
and incomplete. But to have included them would not only have 
meant doubling the size of the book but would have involved a 
constant shifting from one aspect of the subject to another with¬ 
out a proper investigation of any one of them. Such an exposi¬ 
tion must find a place in a work which aims at presenting a com¬ 
plete picture of the Roman Empire—which, as I have said, is 
not the purpose of this book. The fact is that the spiritual, intel¬ 
lectual, and artistic life of the Empire developed along the same 
lines as its economic and social life. The late Republic and the 
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early Empire created a refined, delicate, highly aristocratic 
civilization, foreign alike to the urban middle class and to the 
masses. The same is true of the lofty philosophic religion of the 
higher classes. As time passed, this high civilization was gradually 
absorbed by the growing middle class and adapted to their stan¬ 
dards and requirements. In becoming so widely diffused, the 
delicate creation of the first century was bound to become more 
and more simplified, more and more elementary, more and more 
materialistic. Even this civilization, however, remained foreign 
to the lower classes, and it was finally destroyed by them in their 
onslaught on the cities and the city bourgeoisie. The new culture 
of the late Empire was, on the one hand, a very thin decoction 
of the ancient one, spread among the masses by the Christian 
Church, and, on the other hand, an exotic and highly refined 
but empty and archaistic culture of the upper classes, pagan and 
Christian alike. 

A few words on the distribution of the matter of the book and 
on the treatment of it may be useful to the reader. The first 
chapter, dealing with the late Republic, is a mere sketch. A 
more comprehensive examination would require a whole volume, 
and I hope soon to provide it, in connexion with a study of the 
social and economic life of the Hellenistic period in general. The 
next two chapters, on Augustus and on the military tyranny of 
the Julii and Claudii, are not so detailed as those on the second 
and third centuries, the reason being that for the most essential 
points in my narrative I am able to refer the reader to modern 
books where the subject is thoroughly treated and the sources 
are quoted in full. The core of my book is the portion (Chaps. 
IV-XI) dealing with the second and third centuries, which 
arc the most neglected periods in the history of the Roman 
Empire. The last chapter is again a sketch, designed to illus¬ 
trate in a very general way the difference between the social 
and economic structure of the early and of the late Roman 
Empire. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the text and the notes. 
In the text I have endeavoured to give a readable general pic¬ 
ture of the social and economic development of the Empire, 
intelligible to everybody who is interested in die subject. The 
notes fall into two classes. Where I am able to refer for all the 
details to a good modem book or ardcle, and where my own 
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judgement is based on the work of others, I have generally given 
to the notes a purely bibliographical character. I am aware that 
the bibliography is far from complete. The book is not a text¬ 
book nor a handbook. As a rule, I have abstained from piling 
up references to antiquated books and articles. The books and 
articles cited arc those which I have carefully read and on which 
my own information is based; those which did not help me are 
not quoted, as being unlikely to help my readers. I have refrained, 
in general, from criticizing modern works in the notes. I have 
done so only when I have quoted as the leading work on the 
subject a book which reaches conclusions different from those 
which I myself have drawn from the same evidence. Most of the 
notes, however, are not of a bibliographical character. In those 
sections where I have found no modem books to help me and 
where I have had to collect and elucidate the evidence myself, 
I have generally inserted some notes which are really short 
articles on various special points and of the nature of excursuses 
or appendices. Some of these notes arc long and overburdened 
with quotations; only specialists are likely to read them in full. 
The illustrations which I have added to the text arc not intended 
to amuse or to please the reader. They are an essential part of 
the book, as essential, in fact, as the notes and the quotations 
from literary or documentary sources. They are drawn from the 
large store of archaeological evidence, which for a student of 
social and economic life is as important and as indispensable as 
the written evidence. Some of my inferences and conclusions are 
largely based on archaeological material. I regret that I have 
been unable to give a larger number of illustrations and that I 
have been forced to confine myself to reproducing specimens of 
the realistic art of the Empire, to the exclusion of products 
of industrial activity, such as pots, lamps, glass-ware, remains of 
textiles, jewels, metal work, and so forth. As it was impossible 
to give an adequate set of plates of this type, I have preferred to 
dispense with this kind of illustration altogether. 

At the end of his preface an author usually permits himself the 
pleasure and the privilege of mentioning those who were kind 
enough to help him in his work. My list is a long one. It shows 
how earnestly I have laboured to make my information as com¬ 
plete as possible, and how little the disasters of war and revolu¬ 
tion have impaired the international solidarity of scholars. The 
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only melancholy exception is the existing Russian government, 
which makes it impossible, at least for me, to use for scientific 
purposes the treasures stored in Russia. 

The volume is dedicated to my dear friend, J. G. C. Anderson, 
as an expression (feeble though it is) of my high appreciation of 
his collaboration and my deep gratitude for it. Mr. Anderson 
not only revised my manuscript and made my English readable 
—magni sudoris opus; he also read all the proofs, introduced a 
reasonable system of quotations, and verified a good many of 
them. Last, but not least, he made me give a definite statement 
in many cases where I was inclined to remain vague: evidently 
the English mind, in this respect unlike the Slavonic, dislikes a 
lack of precision in thought or expression. Very often, too, lie 
prevented me from formulating over-hasty, and therefore erron¬ 
eous, conclusions. Finally, in many instances he helped me by his 
great knowledge and his sound suggestions to elucidate points 
which had remained dark to me. My only desire is that, after 
having finished his labours on my book, he may say: Forsan et 
hate muminisse iuiabit. Throughout the proof-stage Mr. Anderson 
has enjoyed the assistance, generously offered and freely ren¬ 
dered, of Dr. George Macdonald. To that distinguished scholar 
I tender my warmest thanks. 

In the next place I have to express my gratitude to the Claren¬ 
don Press. It is a real privilege and pleasure to have a book pub¬ 
lished by that institution: the broad-minded and scientific spirit 
of its representatives is known to all the world. I was pleasantly 
surprised to find my modest volume set up in such beautiful 
type and with such a wealth of illustrations. 

In writing the chapters on the Roman provinces, and in col¬ 
lecting the material for the illustration of the volume, I have 
enjoyed the most liberal help of a large number of my colleagues. 
In England Sir Frederic Kenyon, H. I. Bell, O. M. Dalton, 
H. R. Hall, G. F. Hill, H. Mattingly, and A. H. Smith of the 
British Museum, D. G. Hogarth, E. Thurlow Leeds, Miss M. V. 
Taylor, and B. Ashmole of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
A. E. Cowley and the staff of the Bodleian Library; in France, 
the late E. Babelon, R. Cagnat, J. Carcopino, R. Dussaud, E. 
Esperandieu, P. Jouguet, A. Merlin, E. Michon, P. Perdrizet, 
L. Poinssot, E. Pottier, M. Prou; in Germany, G. Roden- 
waldt, K. Schumacher, and R. Zahn; in Italy, W. Amclung. 
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S. Aurigemma, G. Brusin, G. Calza, M. Della Gortc, A. Minto, R. 
Paribcni, A. Spano, P. Sticotti; in Austria, R. Egger, J. Keil, and 
E. Reisch; in Poland, the late P. Bienkowski; in Serbia, N. Vulii; 
in Bulgaria, B. Filow and G. Kazarow; in Romania, V. P&rvan; 
in Belgium, F. Cumont and F. Maycncc, and in the United 
States E. Robinson and Miss G. F. Richter of the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Field Museum of Natural History at Chicago and 
the Wisconsin University and Library—all have done their best 
to make my work on the volume less tedious and difficult. 1 ask 
them to accept my most sincere thanks. 

Finally, 1 am indebted to my wife, Mrs. S. RostovtzefF, for 
undertaking the task of compiling the Indexes. 
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I 

ITALY AND THE CIVIL WAR 

The Roman Empire as established by Augustus was the out¬ 
come of the troubled and confused period of civil war which 
lasted, both in Italy and in the Roman provinces, for more than 
eighty years, with some longer or shorter lulls. The civil wars, in 
their turn, owed their origin to two main causes, which also de¬ 
termined their course: on the one hand, the dominating position 
in the affairs of the civilized world occupied by Rome and Italy 
in the third and second centuries b.c., which led to the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman world-state, and, on the other hand, the 
gradual development of class antagonism and class war in Rome 
and Italy, a development which was closely connected with the 
growth of the Roman world-state. 

A description of the social and economic evolution of the 
Roman Empire must therefore start with a brief sketch sum¬ 
marizing the causes which brought about the subjection of the 
rest of the civilized world to Italy and subsequently led to the 
civil wars in Rome, in Italy, and in the provinces. 

Before the outbreak of the civil wars in Rome and Italy the 
aspect of the ancient world may be thus described. During the 
so-called Hellenistic period the centre of civilized life gradually 
shifted from the West to the East. Athens was replaced as the 
leader in civilization by Alexandria on the Nile, Antioch on 
the Orontes, and Pergamon on the Caicus. Greece and especially 
Athens, which in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. had de¬ 
veloped, from the economic point of view, a flourishing state of 
commercial capitalism, 1 began gradually to lose their impor¬ 
tance. The primary cause of the steady decline of economic life 
in Greece proper was the constant, almost uninterrupted, suc¬ 
cession of wars in which the cities were involved in the fourth 
and third centuries b.c. These wars, in spite of many efforts to 
minimize their ruinous effects and to subject them to some inter¬ 
state regulation, became ever more bitter, more cruel, and more 
disastrous for all the participants, whether victors or vanquished. 
The practice of devastating the enemy’s land, of destroying his 
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crops, his vineyards and olive-groves, of burning down farm¬ 
houses, of carrying off and selling men and cattle as war booty, 
of feeding the troops from the resources of the invaded lands, 
became increasingly common. Some states, for instance the 
Aetolian league and the Cretan cities, specialized in conducting 
wars of robbery on land and sea, and the other states, not ex¬ 
cepting the great Hellenistic monarchies, followed them on this 
fatal path. 2 

Concurrently with the external wars there raged within the 
Greek cities, alike in Greece proper and in most of the islands, an 
unceasing class-warfare, which originated in the steady growth 
of a well-to-do bourgeois class and the corresponding impoverish¬ 
ment of the masses. This class-war made the growth and develop¬ 
ment of a sound capitalistic system very difficult. Indeed, it made 
a healthy economic life within the city-states almost impossible. 
The strife in the Greek cities assumed more and more the charac¬ 
ter of an almost purely social and economic struggle. The main 
aim of the struggle was, not the increase of production by the 
betterment of labour conditions and the improvement and regu¬ 
lation of the relations between labour and capital, but the redis¬ 
tribution of property, which was generally achieved by violent 
revolutionary means. The war-cry was the immemorial one of 
yr\s avaS aofidsKai xptwv anoKoirq, redistribution of land and aboli¬ 
tion of debts. This cry was so freely used as early as the end of 
the Peloponnesian war that the Athenians introduced into the 
oath of the Heliasts in 401 a clause which forbade the putting of 
such an issue to the vote. In the fourth century the fear of a social 
revolution was constantly present to the minds of Aristotle and 
Isocrates, and in 338 the League of Corinth formed a sort of asso¬ 
ciation for protection against it. It is significant of conditions in 
Greece during the third century and later that a clause forbid¬ 
ding the redistribution of land and the cancellation of debts was 
introduced into the oath of the citizens of Itanos in Crete.* 

The revolutions which aimed at such a redistribution of pro¬ 
perty were utterly disastrous for Greece. Revolution and re¬ 
action followed each other with brief delays, and were marked 
by the wholesale slaughter or expulsion of the best citizens. The 
exiles, as a matter of fact, cither tried to return and to take re¬ 
venge on their enemies or emigrated to the Eastern monarchies 
as mercenary soldiers, as colonists of the new cities which were 
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created all over the East by the Hellenistic kings, as civil officials 
of the Hellenistic states, or as merchants and business men. A 
few cities like Athens were more or less unaffected by these 
periodical crises and so remained comparatively prosperous. 4 

What was lost by the Greek cities of the European mainland 
and most of the islands was gained by the Hellenistic monarchies 
and more especially by the Greek cities of the East. 5 Most of 
these cities stood under the direct or indirect control of the Hel¬ 
lenistic kings and enjoyed no political freedom. The result was 
that every attempt at a social revolution within their gates was 
stopped by the strong hand of the Hellenistic monarchs, and that 
the cities were very rarely involved in external warfare. Thus 
the accumulation of capital and the introduction of improved 
methods in trade and industry proceeded more freely and suc¬ 
cessfully in the East than in the cities of Greece proper. Hence 
the commercial capitalism of the Greek cities of the fourth cen¬ 
tury attained an ever higher development, which brought the 
Hellenistic states very near to the stage of industrial capitalism 
that characterizes the economic history of Europe in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The Hellenistic cities of the East 
had at their disposal a large internal market. They carried on an 
important and steadily growing external trade in competition 
with each other. They gradually improved the technique of 
agricultural and of industrial production with the aid of pure 
and applied science, which advanced with rapid strides in all the 
Hellenistic kingdoms; and they employed both in agriculture 
(including cattle-breeding) and in industry the methods of pure 
capitalistic economy based on slave-labour. They introduced for 
the first time a mass production of goods for an indefinite market. 
They developed banking and credit and succeeded in creating 
not only general rules for maritime commerce (the so-called 
Rhodian maritime law) but also a kind of common civil law, 
which was valid all over the Hellenistic world. The same ten¬ 
dency towards unification may be noticed in the attempts to 
stabilize the currency, or at least to establish stable relations be¬ 
tween the coins of the various independent trading states. The 
leading part which was played by the Hellenistic monarchs in 
the commercial and industrial life of their countries, and the 
enormous importance of commercial considerations in shaping 
their foreign policy, make it tempting to compare the economic 
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conditions of these monarchies with those of the mercantile 
period in the history of modern Europe. 

Very soon, however, the sound economic development de¬ 
scribed above was first stunted and then gradually atrophied by 
many and various causes. As in the fourth century b.c., one of 
the main causes was the constant warfare which raged almost 
without interruption all over the Hellenistic world. I cannot 
dwell on this subject here. The fact and the reasons for it are 
well known. From the economic point of view these endless wars 
gradually became a real calamity for the Greek world. It was not 
only that large tracts of land were devastated, cities pillaged, and 
their residents sold into slavery. Much more important was the 
fact that the wars forced the Hellenistic states, both great and 
small, to concentrate their efforts on military preparations, on 
building up the largest possible armies and navies, on inventing 
new devices in military engineering, and thus wasting enormous 
sums of money—as, for instance, in the case of the siege of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcctes. Almost all the income of the states was 
devoted to military preparations. This led at first to sound and 
wholesome efforts on the part of the Hellenistic kings to increase, 
in mutual rivalry, the productivity of their lands by a rational 
and scientific exploitation of their natural resources. Gradually, 
however, such healthy and progressive methods of increasing the 
income of the states gave place to a series of easier and more im¬ 
mediately profitable measures. The most important of them was 
the nationalization ( itatisation) of both production and exchange, 
which was carried out in some at least of the Hellenistic monar¬ 
chies, especially in Egypt. By nationalization I mean the con¬ 
centration of the management of the most essential branches of 
economic activity in the hands of the state, that is to say, of the 
king and his officials. Profitable at first for the state, this system 
gradually led to dishonesty and lawlessness on the part of the 
officials and to the almost complete elimination of competition 
and of the free play of individual energy on the part of the 
population. 

Hand in hand with this tendency towards state control went 
the minute elaboration of a highly refined system of taxation, 
which affected every side of economic life. It was based on the 
experience of the Oriental monarchies, but it went much farther 
both in inventing new taxable objects and in improving the mode 
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of collecting the taxes. The burden of taxation lay heavily on the 
population of the Hellenistic world. For the native element of 
this population the burden was aggravated by the constant use 
of the age-old system of compulsory work, of conies. This system, 
like the system of taxation, was highly elaborated by the logical 
and constructive mind of the Greeks, and the corvie gradually 
became transformed into a regular additional item in the long 
list of obligations which bound the subjects of the Hellenistic 
monarchies to the state and to the king. 

The main sufferers from the policy of nationalization and from 
the refined fiscal system of the Hellenistic kings were not the new 
settlers in the Oriental lands, the immigrants, who were mostly 
Greeks. They knew how to evade those burdens or to shift them 
on to the shoulders of the native population; and in fact the 
majority of the immigrant population were employed by the 
kings as instruments for the oppression of the native element— 
as tax-farmers, as superintendents of the conies y as concessionaires 
of the state in commerce and industry, as managers of large 
estates, and so forth. 

The disastrous economic system of the Hellenistic monarchies 
produced ever-growing discontent among the masses of the 
natives. From the end of the third century onwards the native 
population of Egypt, for example, rose repeatedly against its 
foreign oppressors. The leaders of these revolts were generally 
the native priests. Their ultimate aim was the expulsion of the 
foreigners, including the kings—the same aim which had been 
pursued, often with success, by the Egyptians under the Assyrian 
and Persian dominations. The revolts forced the kings to enlarge 
their mercenary armies, to grant new privileges to the foreign 
oppressors, and to increase still further the burdens of taxation 
and of compulsory work. The opposite system of granting con¬ 
cessions to the native population, which was from time to time 
tried by the Ptolemies, aggravated the evil by encouraging the 
belief that the government was too weak to enforce its demands. 
These developments prevented the transformation of the Hel¬ 
lenistic monarchies into national states. They remained, with 
few exceptions, what they had been from the beginning—mili¬ 
tary tyrannies ruling over an enslaved population and resting in 
the last resort on mercenary armies. 6 

Hence the civilization of the Hellenistic period never became 
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a Greco-Oriental civilization. It remained almost purely Greek, 
with a very slight admixture of Oriental elements. The chief 
novel feature of Greek civilization in the Hellenistic age was not 
its Greco-Oriental, but its cosmopolitan character. This made it 
acceptable to the various new national states, which arose both 
in the East and in the West. In the East, however, none of the 
new states—Parthia, Bactria, India, Armenia, and the rest- 
adopted Greek culture thoroughly. Greek forms and Greek ideas 
remained a thin veneer over a local, purely Oriental substratum. 
Moreover, Greek influence in the East was confined to the cities 
and to the upper classes of the population, and never affected the 
masses. Deeper was its penetration into the life of the Western 
nations—the Italians, the Celts, the Iberians, and the Thracians. 
But here also Greek civilization remained true to its origin and 
to its real character. It had been, and remained, a civilization of 
cities and of city residents. Thus the Hellenistic civilization was 
simply a new phase in the development of the civilization of the 
Greek city. Even in the Hellenistic monarchies—in Asia Minor, 
in Syria, in Egypt, on the shores of the Black Sea—the masses of 
the country people were never affected by Greek culture and 
retained persistently their old customs and habits and their tradi¬ 
tional religious beliefs. 

The desultory intervention of Rome in the affairs of the civil¬ 
ized world during and after the Punic wars brought no relief. 7 
Rather it greatly complicated the situation and effectively aided 
the destructive forces. The aim of the growing Roman Republic 
was to prevent any strong political formation in the East which 
might be dangerous to the Roman state. The more troubles 
there, the better. The greater the number of independent states, 
the more advantageous was it for Rome. And the more embro- 
glios in the domestic affairs of every state, the greater the hope 
of Rome’s becoming the controlling, that is, the ruling power in 
the East. The freedom which was proclaimed for the Greek cities 
after the first (sometimes called the second) Macedonian war, 
and which was extended to the Greek cities of Asia before, during, 
and after the war against Antiochus III, made the internal condi¬ 
tions of those cities almost desperate. The Greek cities in Asia 
Minor were suffering the same economic decay which was con¬ 
stantly growing in Greece proper. On the other hand, the Roman 
danger increased the tendency of the greater Hellenistic monar- 
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chies to continue the development of their military forces to the 
detriment of the healthy economic progress of the most prosper¬ 
ous lands of the Near East. With the exception of Macedonia, 
however, the accumulated resources of the Hellenistic monarchies 
were used, not for a struggle against Rome, but for constant inter¬ 
necine wars with each other, in which the lesser states were pro¬ 
tected and aided by Rome in their efforts to reduce the strength 
of the greater, particularly Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Roman intervention in the affairs of the East passed through 
many stages of development. The first phase, that of the first (or 
second) Macedonian war and of the war against Antiochus III, 
was (as has been said) the phase of preventive wars, carried on 
with the main object of defending Rome and Italy against the 
supposed imperialistic tendencies of Macedonia and Syria. The 
second, following the first crushing blows dealt to Macedonia 
and Syria, was the phase of a regular protectorate over the Greek 
cities and over some minor Hellenistic monarchies, designed to 
prevent a revival of the two humbled powers. The second (or 
third) Macedonian war was the most outstanding event of this 
period. Macedonia, endeavouring to free herself from the heavy 
pressure of Roman interference, was completely beaten and dis¬ 
appeared as the leading political power of the Hellenistic world. 
As a result of this disappearance, the protectorate of Rome was 
practically transformed into a mild form of domination. This 
was the third phase of Roman intervention. The Greek cities 
and the Hellenistic monarchies were alike treated by Rome as 
vassals who had to obey her orders. 

Exasperated by the ruthless way in which Rome used her 
power, Macedonia and Greece both attempted to liberate them¬ 
selves from her domination and regain their political indepen¬ 
dence. Rome regarded their attempt as rebellion and crushed it 
with terrible cruelty. Her treatment of these two countries created 
chaotic conditions which were very dangerous for herself as well 
as for them. Hatred against Rome was now the dominant feeling 
among the Greek population throughout the East. Further, the 
national forces of Greece and Macedonia were no longer suffi¬ 
cient to defend their northern frontiers against the barbarians— 
the Celts, the Thracians, and the Illyrians. The same conditions 
were gradually developing in Asia Minor. Finally, the internal 
life of the Greek cities grew more and more complicated and 
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troubled. Class-warfare raged all over Greece and Asia Minor. 
It assumed the form of a bitter struggle between the aristocracy, 
which was protected by Rome, and the rest of the population, 
which was opposed both to the local aristocracy and to Roman 
domination. 

These conditions led to the fourth stage in the development of 
the relations between Rome and the Greco-Oriental world, the 
phase of complete subjection. Rome now introduced into the 
East the system of provinces which she had already adopted for 
the government of the former Carthaginian dominions (Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Spain) as well as of the territory of Car¬ 
thage (the province of Africa), and which took the form of a per¬ 
manent military occupation under the direction of one of her 
annual magistrates. Macedonia became the first Roman province 
in the Greek East. Some years later Attalus III, the last king of 
Pergamon, on his death-bed deemed it prudent to subject his 
kingdom to the same regime. He was probably convinced that 
a vassal, an enslaved king, was not strong enough to protect the 
land against the growing anarchy in Asia Minor. He therefore 
bequeathed his kingdom to the senate and people of Rome. His 
death was followed by a bloody social revolution, after the sup¬ 
pression of which Rome transformed the Pcrgamcnc kingdom 
into the province of Asia. It is significant that, as we learn from 
an inscription of Cyrene,* Ptolemy Euergetes II, a contemporary 
of Attalus, followed the same policy, at least in as far as Cyrcne 
was concerned. 

The reduction of one portion of the Greco-Oriental world into 
Roman provinces, together with the strict control exercised by 
Rome over the remaining, still legally independent, Hellenistic 
states, brought a temporary relief to the Greek East. External 
wars and internal class-struggles were stopped once and for all 
by the iron hand of Rome, and the economic life of Greece and 
the Hellcnized East began to revive at the end of the second cen¬ 
tury b.c. But the rule of Rome and her administration of the 
provinces soon proved to be very far from efficient. She took little 
thought for the prosperity of her new dominions. Witness the 
constant growth of piracy in the Aegean and the Black Sea, 
which was a heavy handicap to the development of sound eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the Greek world. Moreover, her rule became 

• SEC ix. 7 . 
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increasingly selfish. Roman governors and capitalists were given 
almost a free hand in exploiting the provinces and they usually 
did so, in the most selfish spirit, for their own profit. Their be¬ 
haviour led to a growing discontent among the Greeks and to the 
whole-hearted, though short-lived, support which was given to 
Mithradates, the famous king of Pontus, who came forward as 
a champion of Greek liberty against Roman oppression. 

The Mithradatic war coincided with the beginning of the 
bitter civil wars in Italy. In these wars, of which we shall speak 
later, the rival leaders of the contending political parties at 
Rome regarded the East merely as a field of exploitation, as a 
source whence they could provide themselves with money. As 
the civil wars were largely fought on Greek soil, Greece and Asia 
Minor suffered severely. Requisitions of food for the men and 
horses of the opposing armies, requisitions of labour, of means of 
transport, and of quarters for soldiers and officers, and, above all, 
the heavy contributions imposed on the cities which were forced 
to support a leader who happened to have been defeated, brought 
almost complete ruin on the Greek cities of the Balkan peninsula 
and of Asia Minor. The ruin was aggravated by the Roman capi¬ 
talists, always ready to advance money to the cities, provided 
that they were willing to pay excessive interest. At the end of the 
civil wars the Greek East lay ruined and prostrate beneath the 
feet of Roman capitalists and profiteers. 

While this gradual economic decay was going on in the East, 
Italy became the richest country of the ancient world. 8 We are 
ill-informed on the economic conditions prevailing in Italy before 
the Eastern conquests of Rome and before the appearance of the 
first general survey of Roman economics (more particularly 
Roman agriculture) given by Cato in his treatise De re rustica. 
But even from the scanty evidence which is available we may 
infer that Italy in the early period of her history was not a poor 
country. South Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily were for a long time 
the richest grain markets of the world. The Greek cities of the 
peninsula exported large quantities of grain to Greece, while the 
Carthaginian dominions (Sardinia and part of Sicily) and Etruria 
fed with their corn the Punic cities of Africa, which devoted 
themselves to commerce and to the production of wine, olive-oil, 
and fruit for the Western market, including Etruria herself. 

Apart from corn, certain regions of Italy, particularly Apulia, 
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and parts of Sicily produced from time immemorial some of the 
finest kinds of wool. Campania and Etruria possessed, along with 
a flourishing agriculture, a highly developed industry, famous 
for its metal wares and its pottery. It is probable also that at a 
very early date the Greek cities of Southern Italy and of Sicily 
took up the culture of the vine and olive on an extensive scale in 
competition with their motherlands and with the Punic cities of 
Africa. Moreover, these Greek cities, as well as the Punic cities 
of Africa and of the Punic dominions abroad, shared in the eco¬ 
nomic evolution of Greece and gradually became centres of the 
Hellenistic—that is to say, the capitalistic—system. The eco¬ 
nomic organization of Sicily under Hiero II, as revealed by the 
speeches of Cicero against Verres, in which the fundamental 
fiscal law of Hiero II is constantly quoted, did not differ very 
greatly from that of other contemporary Hellenistic states. We 
know, too, how flourishing was the territory of Carthage and 
other Punic cities, how intense was the concentration of their 
agriculture on the higher forms of production, and how jealously 
they watched their subjects, vassals, and allies, to prevent them 
from introducing those higher forms of cultivation and to limit 
them to the production of corn, which was imported into the 
Punic cities. This policy of Carthage is clearly attested by the 
measures which she took both in Sardinia and Sicily to promote 
corn-growing, and by the cliaracter of Mago’s treatise on agri¬ 
culture, which was a Punic adaptation of Greek scientific treatises 
on the subject to the conditions of Northern Africa. 

In Central and Northern Italy the situation was different. So 
far as we are able to judge, the Celtic peoples of Northern Italy 
lived the primitive life of shepherds and peasants, with pasture 
predominating over agriculture. The breeding of pigs and sheep 
was one of their main occupations. We have no data to show that 
the Celts of Northern Italy shared in the gradual progress which 
was achieved in Gaul by the other Celtic tribes. Before they 
could make a start, they were conquered by the Romans, and, 
to a large extent, driven out of the most fertile districts. The eco¬ 
nomic organization of Etruria was similar to that of some Greek 
cities of Asia Minor in the archaic period. So far as the evidence 
goes, the cities of Etruria were residences of the Etruscan aristo¬ 
cracy, which consisted of large landowners, owners of shops and 
factories, and merchants on a great scale. Their prosperity was 
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based on the work of the enslaved population—serfs who tilled 
their estates for them and pastured their herds, slaves and serfs 
who toiled in their workshops. I greatly doubt whether the 
higher types of cultivation were introduced into Etruria outside 
the suburban gardens of the aristocracy. There is no evidence to 
show that the archaic conditions, which were created probably 
at the time of the conquest, underwent any serious change in the 
six centuries of the existence of the Etruscan federation of cities. 
The frescoes of the Etruscan graves, which depict some of the 
features of Etruscan life, remained, so far as the subjects are con¬ 
cerned, almost unchanged for at least three centuries (from the 
fifth to the third century b.c.) and portray the same life of leisure 
throughout that period. 

Our information on the early economic life of the Latins, of 
the city of Rome, and of the Umbro-Sabcllian and Samnite 
stock is very scanty indeed. It is well known, too, that the chief 
questions concerning the agricultural life of the early Roman 
community are matters of warm dispute. No reader will expect 
a full discussion of those questions in a volume devoted to the 
Roman Empire. Suffice it to give a short sketch of the conditions 
which, in my opinion, probably prevailed in Latium and the 
other parts of Central Italy. Whatever the early beginnings of 
economic life in Latium may have been, there is no doubt that 
the Etruscan domination was decisive for its further develop¬ 
ment. The Etruscans, together with some families of the Roman 
aristocracy, formed the upper class of large landowners and mer¬ 
chants in Rome. The masses of the native population were forced 
to toil and sweat for their new masters. The overthrow of the 
Etruscan dynasty by the aristocracy of Rome did not alter the 
prevailing economic conditions. Much more important for Rome 
was the need of maintaining and developing a strong military 
organization able to defend her from attacks coming from the 
North and from the rivalry of the other Latin cities. 

It was during this darkest period in the history of Rome that 
the foundations of the Roman peasant state were laid. How and 
when those who had once probably been serfs of the aristocracy 
became free peasants, owners of small plots of land and members 
of the plebeian class, we do not know. It is probable that there 
was no radical reform like that of Alexander II in Russia, but 
a gradual evolution bringing with it both an emancipation of 
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t. BRONZE HANDLE OF A LID OF A PRAENESTI.NE CISTA. Found at Palestrina in 
the* terreno Franciori’. Exhibited first in the Museo delle Terme, now in the Museo della Villa 
Giulia (Rome). Probably unpublished. Mentioned in W. Helbig-W. Amelung, Fuhrer, ii, 
no. 1519, p. 220 . Similar handles are comparatively frequent on the Praenestine culm, R. 
Schone in Ann. d. Inst. 1866, pp. >51 ff., and 1868, pp. 413 ff.. n«. 21 and 42, cf. no. 58; Mon. 

1. Inil^ suppl. 13,14; A. Mau in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, pp. 2593 ff.; Helbig-Amelung, Fuhrer, ii, 
no. 1768, p. 318; G. Matthies, Die prunaiirduken Spiegel (1912), p. 71. 

The handle of the cista (a cylindrical bronze box for keeping articles used for the bath, in the 
palaestra, and for toilet purposes, generally adorned with engraved designs, commonly found 
in Praenestine graves of the 4tb-3rd cent, a.c.) represents two bearded warriors wearing hel¬ 
mets and complete armour, including greaves, and leaning on heavy speats. They are carrying 
the dead body of a comrade, unbearded, dad in the same kind of armour except for the helmet 
and the spear. The general appearance of the figures is archaic, but they certainly belong to 
the same time as the engravings on the lid, which cannot be earlier than the 4th cent. b.c. 
'Hte motive of two warriors carrying a dead comrade is well known in archaic Greek art. The 
moat famous example is the Spartan black-figured kylU of the Berlin Museum showing a pro¬ 
cession of Spartans carrying the bodies of comrades killed in battle, see E. Pernice in JDAI 16, 
1901, pp. 189 ff., pi. m; E. Buschor. Greek Vase-painting (1921), p. 92, pi. xlv. 'live Praenestine 
ailae certainly reproduce similar originals with some modifications. I am convinced, however, 
that the heavy style of the figures, their peculiar archaistic aspect, and some peculiarities in 
their armour (e.g. the helmet) assure the Latin origin of the statuettes, which were probably 
made at Praeneste by Latin or Latinized artists. 1 feel certain, too, that the owners of the eislae 
regarded these figures of soldiers as representing mem ben of their own armed forces, and that 
we may safely assume that the appearance of the Roman soldiers of the 4th cent, was not very 
different from that of the figures on the Praenestine dstae. The group is very impressive and 
may serve as an excellent symbol of Roman and Latin life in the 4th cent, when the Roman 
state was based on military strength and on the self-sacrifice of its members. Compare the 
similar figures on bone-plaques which originally adorned a wooden box alto found at Pales¬ 
trina (F.. Ferniquc, foude nePrineste (1880), pp. 208 ff., pis. nt-tv; Hclbig-Amelung, Fuhrer, ii, 
no. 1768, W., pp. 323 ff.) and some of the engraved gems of Italian workmanship of a slightly 
later daw (A. Furtwangler, Disantiken Gmmen, pb. xxtl, 46, and xxni, 24-29; ef. iii, pp. 232 f., 
235 f., and 268). On the general character of the Latin art of the 4th cent, see G. Matthies, 
op. cit, pp. 1231?. 

2. GROUP OF ETRUSCAN VOTIVE BRONZE FIGURINES. Found near Arezzo in 
Etruria. Formerly in the Museo Kircheriano, now in the Museo della Villa Giulia. Hrlbig- 
Ainching, Fuhrer, ii, no. 1723, p. 297, with bibliography. 6th cent B.C. 

The group (apart from the figure of Minerva behind the peasant, which is a modem addi¬ 
tion, and not part of the original) represents an Etruscan peasant ploughing his own or his 
master's field. He wears a hat, a chiton, and a hide, perhaps also boots. The plough consists of 
a wooden share-beam of one piece of wood (6i»u), a metaJ-share (t>omcr), and a wooden handle 
(ifioa). A similar plough ( 4 lh- 3 rd cent, b.c.) has been found near Telamonc (JVbt. d. Scaoi, 
1877, p. 245; A. Milani, Studie Mater, di Arthrol. e Aitmim. i (1899), p. 127). Though Etruscan 
and archaic, the group may be safely used to illustrate the rural peasant life of Latium in the 
Republican period. Most of the Etruscan peasants were not of Etruscan but of Italic origin. 
The same plough is still used by the peasants in many remote comers of Italy. 
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former serfs and an increase in the numbers of free plebeian land- 
owners, who had never disappeared from Roman economic life, 
even in the times of the Etruscan domination. Both developments 
arc probably to be explained by the military needs of the Roman 
community, especially at critical moments in its life, like the war 
against Veii, the invasions of the Gauls, the struggle with the 
Latin cities and with the Volscians and Aequians, and, finally, 
the Latin and Samnite wars of the end of the fourth century. 
The Servian reform, which in the shape in which it is known to 
us belongs to the fourth century b.c., was the formulation and 
consecration of the results of an economic and social process 
which took place in the dark fifth century. 

However it came about, Rome in the fourth century, and espe¬ 
cially the second half of that century, was a city of peasants. I 
can see no reason to doubt that the Licinian laws (367-366 b.c.) 
contributed to the growth of this peasant state by limiting the 
possibility of increasing indefinitely the size of plots owned or 
rented by one family. The exact number of iugera prescribed by 
the Licinian law for the largest plots may be an antedating of the 
prescriptions of a later agrarian law of the second century, but 
earlier legislation in the same spirit is very probable. The exis¬ 
tence of such laws explains both the character of the so-called 
Servian constitution and the fact that fresh increases of the terri¬ 
tory of the Roman state in the fourth century resulted in an in¬ 
crease of peasant plots corresponding with the increase of the 
peasant population of Rome. There docs not seem to be the 
slightest ground for disbelieving the statements of some of our 
sources which depict certain aristocratic families of Rome as 
families of rich peasants living the same life as the rest of the 
Roman citizens. 

Thus the basis of the economic life of Rome in the fourth cen¬ 
tury was peasant husbandry, a primitive agricultural system of 
life in which all the members of a family worked hard in the 
fields, employing in exceptional cases the help of some slaves, and 
of clients who from time immemorial were attached to aristo¬ 
cratic families by religious ties. Peasant husbandry and concen¬ 
tration on corn-growing were the main features of the economic 
life of Latium in general as well as of all the new territories of the 
new tribes ( tribus ) and of the new colonies, Roman and Latin, 
which were gradually included in the ager Romanus. Every new 
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Roman settlement was a peasant settlement, every new centre 
of urban life, every new colony was a fortified village of peasants. 

The little we know of the conditions in the uplands between 
Latium and Campania, in the Sabine mountains, in Umbria, 
Picenum, and Samnium indicates a close resemblance to those 
which prevailed in Latium, with a preponderance perhaps of 
tribal grazing over individual landownership and agriculture. 
The development of town life in these lands was slow, and it was 
confined mostly to the districts bordering on the territories of the 
Greek cities and the Hellenized cities of Campania. Even in 
Campania such a city as Pompeii, with its early houses of the 
atrium-and-garden type, was more a city of well-to-do peasants 
than of rich merchants and great landowners. 

The greater the growth of the influence of Rome, the more 
extensive her conquests, and the more numerous her colonies, 
the more widely did peasant husbandry spread over Italy. At the 
same time the isolated centres of capitalistic husbandry decayed. 
The history of the Greek cities of Southern Italy need not be re¬ 
peated. One after another, with few exceptions, they fell victims 
to their Samnite neighbours. Some of them perished; some—all 
the cities of Campania, except Naples and a few others—entered 
on a new life of Samnitic cities, that is to say, of cities of peasants 
like Pompeii; few kept their purely Greek character. The fate of 
the Etruscan cities after the Roman conquest is unknown. Most 
of them were colonized by Latin setders; some probably lived 
their old life, the life of landowners and serfs. 

The Punic wars on the one hand accelerated the decay of the 
few centres of progressive economic life in Italy and in the Car¬ 
thaginian dominions (as well as in the Greek part of Sicily) and 
on the other enlarged the range of Roman colonization. Roman 
and Larin colonists spread to the former Celtic lands in the north 
of Italy; some went to settle in the devastated regions of Central 
and Southern Italy. The new provinces of Rome—Sicily and 
Sardinia, and probably also Spain—did not immediately attract 
large numbers of Roman colonists. They preserved the features 
of economic life that had prevailed before the Roman conquest. 
The former kingdom of Hiero was ruled in his spirit and by his 
methods. The Punic parts of Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain remained 
for the Roman state what they had been for Carthage—granaries 
and storehouses of various metals. In fact, as is shown by the 
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picture given by Cicero, even the Greek part of Sicily was reduced 
by the Romans to the position of a com granary for Rome. Not¬ 
withstanding the annexation of the first dominions of the Senatus 
Populusque Romanus, the Roman state remained for a while a state 
of peasants. It was the peasant armies of Rome that vanquished 
the Phoenicians and it was the same peasants who conquered the 
East. The story of the Eastern conquests has already been told. 

What were the economic results of Rome’s victories over Car¬ 
thage and the Eastern states? We must bear in mind that these 
victories were victories at once of the Roman state, that is, the 
peasant population, and of the military and political leaders of 
the state, who were members of the ruling hereditary aristocracy 
of Rome, the Roman senate. Being an achievement of the state, 
the victories meant for the state as such an enormous and steady 
increase in wealth. Besides acquiring immense sums of coined 
money and masses of precious objects in gold and silver, Rome 
became a large landowner. Vast tracts of arable and pasture 
land, forests, fisheries on lakes and rivers, mines, and quarries, 
both in Italy and in the former dominions of Carthage which 
were now Roman provinces, became the property of the state. 
The arable land, which accumulated gradually, was mostly 
divided among Roman citizens, who were planted out in new 
peasant settlements. Nevertheless, the increase in the number of 
Roman and Latin citizens did not keep pace with the increase 
of the ager Romanus, even in Italy, especially after the Gallic and 
the Punic wars. The foundation of new colonics was dictated 
more by political than by economic considerations. It is not sur¬ 
prising that most of the colonies were sent out to the north of 
Italy to protect the peninsula against dangerous invasions from 
the North: Rome never forgot the story of her capture by the 
Gauls, nor did she forget that the Gauls furnished Hannibal with 
his best soldiers. The south of Italy, devastated and decaying as 
it was, was less exposed to danger and, of course, less attractive 
to Roman and Latin settlers, except for Campania which, how¬ 
ever, was only partially settled with Roman colonists and re¬ 
tained as a whole its Samnite aspect. We must assume that most 
of the cities of Campania remained faithful to the Romans during 
the Punic wars. 

Large tracts of land, even arable land, thus became the pro¬ 
perty of the Roman state, not of individual Roman peasants. 
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But it was not only the state that was enriched by the Punic and 
the Oriental wars. The citizens of Rome shared in the enrich¬ 
ment. The lion’s share fell to the leaders of the Roman army, 
members of the senatorial class. From time immemorial they 
were the richest among the Roman peasants, like the correspond¬ 
ing class in the Latin and the allied cities. During the wars of 
conquest they increased their wealth. Large numbers of men and 
cattle fell into flicir hands. 9 When cities were looted, they had 
the larger share of the booty. They returned to Italy with their 
‘belts’ (or, as we should say, pockets) full of money, and, if they 
did not dispose of them at once, with gangs of slaves and herds 
of cattle. Further, it was men of the senatorial class that were 
sent by the senate to administer the new provinces, the former 
dominions of Carthage. We have seen that these dominions and 
the Greek part of Sicily, the kingdom of Hiero II, retained their 
ancient status or, in other words, were regarded by the Roman 
people as part of their property, as their estates (praedia populi 
Romani). As conquered lands, they were ruled by military officers, 
magistrates of the Roman people, with almost unlimited power. 
The same system, as already stated, was applied to the annexed 
territories of the East. The government of the provinces thus be¬ 
came a new source of wealth for the senatorial class. Finally, by 
force of circumstances, by the fact of their growing wealth, this 
class was led to take part both in the credit operations which, as 
we have seen, were the natural consequence of the Eastern con¬ 
quests and, despite a strict prohibition, in the commercial acti¬ 
vity which followed from the concentration of capital in the 
hands of Roman and Italian citizens. 10 

Apart from the senatorial class of Rome and a corresponding 
class in the allied cities of Italy, large numbers of Roman and 
Italian citizens shared in the profits which were derived from the 
dominating position of Rome in the civilized world. A large and 
influential class of business men grew up both in Rome and in 
Italy. Its members started on their career of economic prosperity 
by helping the state, including the allied cities, to exploit the ex¬ 
tensive real estate which it owned—arable land, mines, forests, 
fisheries, houses, shops, &c. During the period of the wars of con¬ 
quest they supplied the armies with food, clothing, and arms; 
they bought up war booty from the state and from the generals, 
the officers, and the common soldiers; they sold various goods to 
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the soldiers during campaigns, and so forth. When the wars were 
over, they used the money acquired by these activities to lend 
to the allies and vassals of Rome, whether kings or cities; they 
farmed the collecting of taxes and other state revenues in the 
provinces; they also settled down in ever-increasing numbers in 
the provinces, taking an active part in the highly developed busi¬ 
ness life of the East, as money-lenders, merchants, owners of land 
and herds, and proprietors of houses and shops in the cities. 11 

Some of these business men never left Italy. Some went to the 
East, remained there for a long time, and gradually became 
absorbed in the local population. 12 But perhaps most of those 
shrewd and energetic fortune-hunters, after having made their 
money in the East, returned to Italy and invested their capital 
there. When Sicily, Sardinia, and parts of Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa became Roman provinces, the Roman business men ex¬ 
tended their activity to these provinces as well. The richest mem¬ 
bers of this new body of capitalists, the equestrian class, lived 
mostly in Rome itself and aspired to the honour of admission 
into the senatorial order by being elected to one of the magistra¬ 
cies. But the majority remained in their native cities, whether 
Roman and Latin colonies in Italy or Italian cities allied to 
Rome. There they ranked next to the municipal senatorial class, 
if indeed they did not form part of it, and, along with it, formed 
the upper section of the population. 

The influx of money, slaves, goods of different kinds, and cattle 
from the provinces stimulated the economic life of Italy. The 
capital which was now concentrated in the hands of Roman 
citizens and of residents in Italian cities remained partly in the 
provinces, but mostly came to Italy. The majority of the new 
rich acquired their fortunes through speculation. Naturally, after 
gaining wealth, they wanted to find for it the safest possible in¬ 
vestment, which would guarantee them a quiet and pleasant life 
in familiar surroundings. The safest investment which would 
secure an idle and pleasant life in the cities was landed property, 
the next best was money-lending and investment in Italian in¬ 
dustry. This tendency on the part of the large capitalists was wel¬ 
come to the state. We have seen that it now owned an enormous 
amount of real estate both in Italy and in the provinces. Unless 
these large resources were to lie idle—which of course was not in 
the public interest, when money was needed for public buildings, 
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for aqueducts, for the construction of military roads, and for 
the public worship of the gods, including the games—they had 
to be exploited in one way or another. The only way was to 
attract private capital and to interest it in their exploitation. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the state encouraged the new 
capitalists to invest their money, above all, in the large areas of 
arable and pasture land which lay waste, especially in North and 
South Italy, after the horrors of the Gallic and Punic wars. There 
was no other means of bringing these lands under cultivation 
again. The number of Roman and Italian citizens resident in 
Italy and engaged in agriculture was reduced not only by losses 
during the wars but also by a steadily increasing emigration first 
to the East, and later to the West as well. There were no peasants 
available for settlement on the waste lands. On the other hand, 
there were large masses of slaves and there was a group of men 
willing to use them for the cultivation of the land. It is no winder 
that the Roman senate gave these men every facility to restore 
the shattered economic life of Italy either by letting to them 
large tracts of land in the regular way through the censors, who 
had charge of such matters, or by allowing them to occupy the 
land informally with the obligation to pay to the state part of 
the produce of the land thus reclaimed. 

That was the reason why in the second century b.c. a rapid 
concentration of landed property was steadily taking place. The 
landowners w'crc cither members of the senatorial and equestrian 
classes in Rome or the most energetic, shrewd, and thrifty of the 
residents in the Italian towns, whether allied cities or Roman 
and Latin colonies. These men never intended to take up resi¬ 
dence on the farms and work the land with their own hands. 
From the very beginning they were landowners, not farmers, 
and therefore they swelled the numbers of landed proprietors in 
the cities to the detriment of the peasants, who lived in the coun¬ 
try and were genuine farmers. The same class of men, on the 
other hand, by investing their money in industrial concerns and 
creating new shops and factories, which were run by means of 
slave-labour, revived the old-established industries of Campania 
and Etruria, at the expense of the small free artisans. 13 

The members of the old and of the new aristocracy of Rome 
and Italy, most of whom had acquired their wealth in the East 
and had become acquainted with the capitalistic system which 
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prevailed there, introduced this system into Italian agriculture 
and industry. They were aided in their efforts by the Greek 
manuals of scientific and capitalistic agriculture, which were 
translated into Latin from Punic and from Greek and thus were 
made accessible to everybody in Italy. We may safely presume 
that similar manuals existed for industry, manuals at least which 
aimed at making generally accessible the developments of Greek 
technique in that particular field. In the Hellenistic East capita¬ 
listic activity in the sphere of agriculture was concentrated almost 
wholly on the production of wine and olive-oil, the chief articles 
exported by Hellenistic landowners; good returns were expected 
also from scientific cattle-breeding; corn-production was left 
almost wholly in the hands of the peasants, who were cither small 
landowners or the tenants and serfs of great landlords. It need 
not surprise us that this system was taken over by the pupils and 
heirs of the Hellenistic landowners, the aristocracy and the bour¬ 
geoisie of Rome and the Italian cities. These men applied the 
capitalistic system of management to industrial concerns also, 
especially in Rome, Etruria, and Campania. 

For many parts of Italy the capitalistic tendencies of the 
second century b.c. and the introduction of Hellenistic methods 
into Italian husbandry were, as we have seen before, not novel¬ 
ties but revivals of ancient forms of economy. The development 
of the capitalistic system was facilitated by many factors besides 
the existence of an ancient tradition and the fact that the rich 
natural resources of Italy made it a good field for the purpose. 
One of the most important was the abundance and the cheapness 
of labour. Enormous masses of slaves, mostly from Greece and 
Asia Minor, poured into Italy—they were partly skilled artisans, 
partly men who used to work on the scientifically managed 
estates of the Hellenistic kings and the Hellenistic bourgeoisie — 
and the stream never ceased to flow all through the second and 
first centuries. 

On the other hand, there were now splendid opportunities 
for selling the goods which were produced in Italy, particularly 
olive-oil and wine, metal plate and pottery. The chief markets of 
Italy were the Western parts of the ancient world: Gaul, Spain, 
Africa on the one hand, and the North and the Danube provinces 
on the other. After the second Punic war Carthage was no longer 
the leading commercial power in the West. Her activity was 
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i. FUNERARY STELE FROM BOLOGNA. Muxo Civico di Bologna. Gaetano 
dall* Olio, Iserigioni sepolcrali romane sccfierie nelT aheo del Rem presso Bologna (192a), 
pp. 121 ff., no. 59, fig. 27; Ml. d. Scan, 1898, pp. 479 ff., no. 15, fig. 3. 

The inscription on the stele is a metrical warning to the reader not to profane the 
tomb: it does not contain the name of the dec ea sed. The figure represents a suarius 
(swineherd) in a belted tunic, leaning on a stick; in front of him is a herd of seven 
pigs. It is to be noted that Northern Italy was famous for its swine from the prehistoric 
to the Roman period; Polyb. ii. 15. 3 says that the pork produced in the Po valley was 
enough to feed not only the population of Italy, but also the army; Str&b. v. 1. 12 
(218 c) adds that large quantities of pork were imported to Rome from this region. 
Cf. the funerary stele of a meiealar Jrumentarius, Dall’ Olio, op. tit., p. 118, no. 58, 
fig. 26, of the early m cent. kjs. 

2-4. GROUP OF BRONZE FIGURINES. Found presumably at Civil* Castellana. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. G. M. Richter, Bull. Mttr. Mus. 1910, 
April, pp. 95 ff., fig. 1; Catalogue of Brant.es of Ike Mete. Mia., nos. 712-725; Helen 
McClees, The Daily Life of the Creeks and Romani (1924), pp. 109 ff; M. Rostovtzeff, 
*F.in spdtetruskischer Meierhof’, Antike Plostik ( FesUdir\f W. Ameiunf), pp. 213 ff., 
pi. 17. The date is uncertain (see further below). 

This group consists of figurines of two bulls, two cows, a pig and a sow, a ram, and 
a ewe, a goat and a she-goat. There are also two double yokes, a plough and a cart. 
The arrangement of figs. 2-4 is that adopted by the Metropolitan Museum. The two 
bulb certainly go with the plough and one of the double yokes, the two cows with the 
cart and the other yoke, or vice vena. The ensemble gives a complete picture of the 
stock and implements of a farmstead. The plough resembles that on pi. 11. 2. It was 
made of wood, the joints of the wooden original being carefully reproduced. The pole 
is attached to the share-beam by pegs, and the share-beam to the share by thongi or 
ropes. The cart is 'merely a platform with a front-board and tail-board, mounted on 
solid wheels’. The whole is purely realistic, and the style does not permit of a date earlier 
than the Hellenistic period; the workmanship, however, is Italian, not Greek. By a 
curious coincidence, similar groups of domestic animals are represented on the archaic 
ships frequently found in early F.truscan, Italian, and Sardinian graves. The best 
example is that from the Tomba dd Duce at Vetulonia. On the gunwale of the ship 
found in this grave are tied a dog. a pair of oxen united by a yoke (with remains of an 
iron plough), pigs, goats, and sheep; almost all are provided with baskets out of which 
they feed. Inside the barge is stowed chaff or can of corn. If we are right in ascribing 
the figurines of Civil* Castellana u> the Hellenistic period, we must assume an amazing 
persistence of traditions, which lasted almost unchanged for centuries. See Falchi, 
AW. d. Scoti, 1887, p. 503 and pi. xvn; id. VtUlonia, pp. toqff.; Montdiux, U Civilisa¬ 
tion prim, tn ItaJu, pis. 184-188; D. Randall Maclver, Villamtaru and Early Etruscans 
09 * 4 ). P- n8.pl. xxn. 1. 

5. PART OF A FUNERARY MONUMENT. Sulmona. Museo Gvic. M. Besnier, 
Mem. Soc. Ant. deFranee.vu**** sAr. I, 1906,pp. 242 ff.: M. Rostovtzeff in Antike Plastik 
(cf. under 2-4, above), p. 215, fig. r. Late ttt cent, b . c ., or early nt cent. a . d . 

The fragment shows scenes of peasant life. On the left a peasant, leaning on a stick 
or a plough, watches his sheep (and pigs?)- To his right another peasant holds a pair 
of horses or of mules, harnessed to a loaded cart. Further to the right is a woman, 
probably the wife of the preceding. The relief perhaps represents the yearly migration 
from mountain to plain (or the reverse). The damaged inscription reads: 'I warn men; 
do not distrust yourselves’: that is, ‘work willingly, and you will be rich and happy', 
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confined to the improvement of her agriculture, especially to ex¬ 
tensive gardening and the culture of the vine and olive. 14 The 
heritage of Carthage passed to her ancient rivals, the Greeks of 
Sicily and of South Italy, now the faithful allies of Rome. The 
Eastern part of the Greek world, which was then suffering gradual 
economic decay, had no share in it. The destruction of Carthage 
completely and finally eliminated the Punic city as a commercial 
and economic power. Probably it was the Italian capitalists and 
landowners, led by Cato, who insisted on the destruction of the 
city. They were now large producers of wine and olive-oil, and 
they had every reason for endeavouring to get rid of a dangerous 
rival and to transform her territory from a land of gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and olive-groves into one of vast cornfields. 15 

We must not underestimate the importance of the Western 
and of the Northern markets and their purchasing power. Gaul 
was a rich country, very eager to buy wine and olive-oil and 
manufactured goods, which the Greek cities of Gaul and (in the 
last quarter of the second century) that part of the country which 
was occupied by the Romans did not produce in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties. In Spain and Britain the conditions of life were almost the 
same as in Gaul. The ruling class in Britain and in part of Spain 
belonged to the same Celtic stock. The Iberian portion of the 
Spanish peninsula had been accustomed for centuries to Greek 
and Phoenician imports. Even Germany and the Danube lands 
became gradually acquainted with the products ofGreco-Italian 
economic activity. 16 

The developments we have described, which took place in 
Italy in the second century b.c., had far-reaching consequences 
for the political, social, and economic life of the country. Rome 
ceased to be a peasant-state ruled v .y an aristocracy of landowners, 
who were mostly richer peasa^ .s. There arose now all over Italy 
not only an influential class business men, but a really well-to- 
do city bourgeoisie. In fact ii v.as in the second century that Italy 
became for the first time urbanized, in the Greek sense of the 
word. Many ancient cities, partly Greek or Etruscan, enjoyed an 
unexpected revival of prosperity. Many towns, villages, market¬ 
places and hamlets not only received a city-constitution but also 
assumed the social and economic aspect of real cities. This was 
due to the growing importance of the already mentioned class of 
municipal shopowners and landed proprietors, who during their 
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stay in the Hellenistic East had become habituated to the com¬ 
fort of city life and had assimilated the ideals of the bourgeois class, 
and returned to promote city life and bourgeois ideals in Italy. 

This new city bourgeoisie took no active part in the political life 
of the state. The leading position was still held by the Roman 
aristocracy. The bourgeoisie was too busy in organizing its eco¬ 
nomic life, and in building up the cities (such as Pompeii, with 
its beautiful houses of the Tufa period, adorned with artistic 
fronts and gorgeous wall paintings and mosaics) to aspire to any 
share in the public life of the capital. Moreover, this class was 
perfectly satisfied with the policy of the leaders of the Roman 
state. Their material interests and their political ideals mostly 
coincided with those of the Roman aristocracy. Like the mem¬ 
bers of that class, they generally invested their money in Italian 
lands, which were chiefly cultivated as vineyards and olive- 
groves or used as pasture lands. Hence the tacit support which 
they gave to the ruthless policy of Rome towards Carthage and 
to such measures of the senate as the prohibition of vine-planting 
in the newly acquired western provinces of Rome. 17 Like the 
senators and the Roman knights, they also invested their money 
in vine and olive land in Greece and Asia Minor. 18 Hence they 
supported the policy of the senate in the East, and had a large 
share in the financial and economic exploitation of the provinces 
in general. They were therefore staunch supporters of the govern¬ 
ment when it took the first steps on the path of imperialism. 

The growing enrichment of the two upper classes of Roman 
citizens and of the Italian bourgeoisie had a profound influence on 
the political, social, and economic life of the Roman state. The 
investment of large capital in vine and olive land increased the 
value of land in many regions of Italy and induced many a 
peasant to sell his holding and either to settle in the cities or emi¬ 
grate to the East. The peasant population in the districts which 
were suitable for planting with vines and olive-trees, or for 
cattle-breeding on capitalistic lines, gradually decreased. The 
never-ending wars which were carried on by the Roman senate 
after the defeat of Hannibal weakened the economic strength of 
the Italian peasants. This was one main reason why capital got 
hold of large tracts of land not only in Southern but also in Cen¬ 
tral Italy, the stronghold of the Italian peasantry, and why a 
large part of the peasant population of Central Italy was trans- 
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formed from landowners into tenants, tilling the estates of Roman 
and municipal capitalists. In Etruria the evil was widely spread 
as early as the first half of the second century. This special case 
may be explained by the peculiar conditions which prevailed 
there. From remote antiquity Etruria had been a land of large 
estates and of huge masses of serfs . 10 

All these important developments caused, as is well known, an 
acute crisis in Italy. With the decrease of the peasant population 
and the increase of the numbers of slaves and of tenants, and with 
the accumulation of capital, particularly in the city of Rome, the 
Roman commonwealth was threatened by grave dangers. The 
traditional Roman aristocratic regime, based on a peasant army, 
gradually degenerated into an oligarchy of opulent noble fami¬ 
lies, while the military strength of Italy, based on the Italian 
peasantry, dwindled. We have to remember that only land¬ 
owners were obliged to serve in the Roman army—another 
reason, by the way, why peasants who were overburdened with 
military service should sell their lands to large proprietors and 
remain on them in the capacity of tenants. 

The first act of the political and social drama, which now be¬ 
gan to be enacted in Italy, was the attempt at a radical political, 
economic, and social reform initiated by Tiberius Gracchus, and 
carried on after his death by his brother Gaius. Both Tiberius 
and Gaius were supported by the rural population of Italy and 
by the landless proletariate of the Italian cities. Their chief aim 
was similar to that of many revolutionary leaders in the Greek 
cities. Redistribution of land and the consequent restoration of 
the peasantry and of the army formed at once the starting-point 
and the goal of their reforms, while the introduction of a popular 
government under the leadership of one man was the necessary 
sequel of such a revolutionary movement. It is no wonder that 
the tenants and the landless proletarians gave the Gracchi whole¬ 
hearted support . 20 This is not the place to describe the internal 
troubles which followed the first attempt at a political and social 
revolution. It will be enough to indicate, in a few words, the 
underlying forces which gave the movement its peculiar and 
complicated aspect. 

The great crisis of the Roman state was not surmounted by the 
Gracchi. Their activity did not even produce a redistribution of 
land on a large scale, much less a complete change in the political 
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structure of the Roman state or a regeneration of the Roman 
peasantry. The Roman peasant-state could not be restored: it 
was dead for ever. Some new peasant plots were of course created, 
some landless proletarians were provided with holdings, some 
large estates were confiscated. But soon the process was first 
arrested and then finally stopped by the stubborn resistance of 
the ruling oligarchy. The only result of the Gracchan revolution 
was that it stirred up large masses of the Italian population and, 
for the first time in the history of Rome, drew a sharp line of 
cleavage between rich and poor, ‘oppressors’ and ‘oppressed’. 
The struggle between those two classes once begun could not be 
ended. 

The main issue of the struggle—the land question—was, how¬ 
ever, somewhat obscured in the next stage of the development 
of civil troubles in Italy. Instead of, or along with, the land ques¬ 
tion another purely political question occupied for a time the 
foreground. This was the question of the political rights of the 
Roman allies, especially the bourgeois class in the Italian cities. 
Their hopes of becoming members of the Roman commonwealth, 
with the same rights as the citizens of Rome, had been aroused 
by the promises of the Gracchi and were, as it seemed, hopelessly 
dashed by the oligarchic reaction. But the allies did not yield. A 
bitter and bloody war ensued, a war which brought ruin and de¬ 
vastation on Central Italy and particularly on the flourishing 
lands occupied by the North-Samnite tribes. It ended in a com¬ 
promise. The allies gave up their scheme of a new Italian federal 
state, the Romans granted the franchise practically to all the 
citizens of the allied cities. The claims of the allies could not be 
disregarded, lest the Italo-Roman state should cease to exist . 21 

After this episode the main struggle was resumed on a larger 
scale. The incorporation of the Italians in the Roman citizen 
body swelled the numbers of the discontented, among whom the 
landless proletariate bulked largely; almost all of them were 
ready to take an active part in the contest. On the other side, the 
municipal bourgeoisie strengthened the ranks of the supporters of 
the existing order. Not only was the struggle enlarged and com¬ 
plicated by the new participants, but its aspect changed almost 
completely. When the dangerous invasion of some Cclto-Ger- 
manic tribes into Italy, shortly before the ‘Social’ War, and the 
‘Social’ War itself had shown the impossibility of adhering to the 
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principle of enrolling in the army only a part of the population, 
consisting primarily of landowners, the character of the Roman 
army and its social composition gradually underwent a radical 
alteration. After the reform initiated by Marius it was no longer 
a militia of Italian peasants but a more or less professional long- 
service army of proletarians and poor peasants. On the other 
hand, the popular assembly of Rome, which consisted after the 
‘Social’ War of a ridiculously small minority of the Roman citi¬ 
zens, ceased to be a true representative of the aspirations of the 
Roman citizens and became a tool in the hands of clever politi¬ 
cians. Far more important as expressing the wishes of a large 
body of Romans, and far more efficient as an instrument in the 
hands of ambitious leaders, was the new army. 

The new army owed its origin not merely to barbarian danger 
and the civil war but mainly, like the civil war itself, to the 
Roman Empire, the Imperium Romanum , die Roman world-state. 
Without such an army the world-state could not continue to 
exist; it was bound to fall to pieces. This was shown by every war 
that had been conducted by Rome between the conclusion of the 
great Oriental wars and the reform of Marius. Such minor wars 
as that against Jugurtha in Africa and that against the Celto- 
Ibcrians in Spain cost the Roman state enormous losses in men 
and money, and added nothing to the glory of the Roman arms. 
A serious complication, the invasion of Italy by Celtic and Ger¬ 
man tribes, demonstrated finally both the weakness of the Roman 
militia and the incapacity of the non-professional generals to 
transform this militia into a real fighting force. Two improve¬ 
ments, closely connected with each odier, were therefore needed: 
the creation of an armed force having more or less the character 
of a standing army, and new professional generals who should 
devote their whole life and activity to military problems. 

As the army in its new shape was the greatest organized force 
in Rome, its chiefs were bound not only to represent the military 
strength of the state but also to become its political leaders, and 
so gradually to depose both the senatorial class and the popular 
assembly of Rome, the Scnatus Populusque Romanus , from the posi¬ 
tion which they had hitherto occupied. The main task which 
confronted these new leaders was the adaptation of the city-state 
system to the needs of a world-state, its transformation into a 
new form of polity capable of governing the vast territories which 
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now formed the Roman Empire. Thus the struggle which had 
been begun by the Gracchi as a fight for the restoration of the 
old peasant-state, and had been supported by the masses of land¬ 
less proletarians and poor peasants who fought under the old 
war-cry of ‘redistribution of land’, became a struggle for the 
complete remodelling of the state and for the remoulding of its 
machinery into an instrument better adapted to the needs of a 
world-empire. 

The first to realize the new aspect of the struggle, and to use 
the new factor in the political life of Rome to carry out his policy, 
was L. Cornelius Sulla, one of the Roman generals in the ‘Social’ 
War. The main political idea which animated him in a bitter 
revolutionary fight against the supporters of the Gracchan pro¬ 
gramme—‘all power to the political assembly of Rome led by 
the elected magistrates of the city proletariate, and restoration 
of the old peasant-state’—was the adaptation of the rule of the 
senatorial minority to the needs of the Empire. His own role in 
the new state was that of a helper and moderator, whose influ¬ 
ence on public affairs was based on his personal popularity both 
with the army and with the great body of Roman citizens, espe¬ 
cially the upper classes. It may appear strange that in a struggle 
of such a character he was supported by an army which con 
sisted of proletarians and poor peasants, and which would seem 
bound to be on the side of his adversaries. But we have to remem¬ 
ber that the new army always had in view its personal interests 
only; and Sulla promised his troops greater and more tangible 
advantages than did his foes—war booty in his campaigns against 
Mithradates, land and money after their return to Italy, and (not 
least attractive) a higher social standing in their native cities for 
the rest of their lives. We must bear in mind also that the army 
of Sulla still consisted of the old stock of Roman citizens, who 
were afraid of the new mass of citizens enfranchised by the 
‘Social’ war. The latter were supported in their claims by Marius 
and his partisans and successors. 

After the death of Sulla the civil war was immediately re¬ 
sumed and became essentially a struggle for power, a struggle 
between the most capable and most ambitious members of the 
senatorial aristocracy for the controlling voice in the govern¬ 
ment of the state. The combatants stood for no definite political 
programme, no radical social or economic reform. The fight was 
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a fight of personal influence and of personal ambitions alike in 
the capital and in tire field. An extraordinary military command, 
which was the only way out of the serious entanglements that 
periodically arose from the complicated political and military 
life of the world-empire, gave to the best men of the Roman 
aristocracy the chance of getting into closer contact with the 
army and of attaching it to themselves personally by strong tics 
of gifts and promises; and this in its turn made the army-leader 
master of the state, so long as he kept his popularity with the 
soldiers. His rivals used the same methods and the same means. 
Thus the civil war became practically a war between well-organ¬ 
ized and well-trained armies led by ambitious politicians. The 
majority of the Roman citizens and, naturally, the provincial 
population took no active part in that war. All that they wanted 
was peace and order. The combatants were the professional 
soldiers of the Roman Empire. They fought because they ex¬ 
pected a rich compensation at the close of hostilities in the shape 
of land and money . 12 

That is the reason why the next act in the tragedy of the civil 
wars, the contest between Caesar and Pompey, was so confused 
and so little clear in its main issues. The war was won by Caesar 
because he was a better organizer, a military genius, and a man 
of immense personal influence with his soldiers. Pompcy’s public 
career had differed but slightly from Caesar’s, and the difference, 
of course, was beyond the understanding of the soldiers of either 
army. The support given by Pompey to the senatorial regime 
was never taken seriously even by the senators. They chose as 
their leader the man who seemed to them less dangerous than 
Caesar, and they expected to find in him a milder master in the 
event of victory. The mass of the Roman citizens took no part 
on either side, unless they were obliged to. 

Caesar perished at the hands of a group of conspirators before 
his civil work had wellnigh begun. We have no means of judging 
what would have happened if he had had time to reorganize the 
state. There are some indications that he had a definite pro¬ 
gramme of reforms in his mind, but it is beyond our power to 
reconstruct it in detail. Some historians in antiquity and the 
majority of modern scholars maintain that Caesar intended to 
create a real monarchy, based not only upon the Roman citizen- 
body, but also upon the Roman Empire as a whole. Pompey, on 
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the other hand, it is claimed, was the representative of an idea 
which enjoyed great sympathy among the upper classes of the 
population of Rome, namely, the possibility of a ‘principatc’, or 
the rule of the best among the good, that is among the members 
of the senatorial order . 23 

The ensuing conflicts between the murderers of Caesar on the 
one side, and the generals and the adopted sons of Caesar on 
the other, show the usual chaotic character of a struggle for 
power. The veterans of Caesar supported Antony and Octavius 
because they expected from them, and from them only, the fulfil¬ 
ment of Caesar’s promises of lands and money. Some enthusiasts, 
mostly intellectuals, who believed in the tyranny of Caesar and 
the blessings of liberty, as represented by the senate and the mur¬ 
derers of Caesar, fought on the side of Brutus and Cassius. The 
rest who fought on cither side fought because they were mobil¬ 
ized, because they were promised land and money, and because 
they believed that they were fighting for the restoration of peace 
and order. 

The victory of Octavius and Antony over the murderers did 
not clear up the situation. Meanwhile Octavius—after his adop¬ 
tion by Caesar sometimes called Octavianus, and later named 
Augustus- endeavoured gradually to create among the Italian 
population the impression, already used as a means of propa¬ 
ganda by the murderers, that Caesar’s intention had been to 
establish a pure monarchy and that Antony was endeavouring 
to achieve the same aim. As Octavian spent almost all his time 
in Italy, and Antony almost all his time abroad, residing in the 
East, the propaganda was fairly successful. The mistakes com¬ 
mitted by Antony, his liaison and later his marriage with Cleo¬ 
patra, made the rumours spread by Octavian that Antony was 
intending to make Italy a province of Egypt—which was of 
course nonsense—the more credible to the masses of the Roman 
citizens in Italy. 

The Roman citizens, however, were alarmed by the prospect 
of losing their privileges and of being submerged by the popula¬ 
tion of the provinces. Accordingly, in the contest between Octa¬ 
vian and Antony the citizens of Rome, especially the powerful 
city bourgeoisie all over Italy and even the majority of the higher 
classes, the senators and knights, were ready to support Octavian 
against Antony, and that not merely for the sake of getting land 
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and money. The battle of Actium was the first battle in the civil 
wars which was won, not by the armed proletariate fighting for 
its own material profit, but by the mass of the Italian citizens, 
inspired by the idea that they were struggling for the existence 
of the Roman state and liberty against Oriental barbarism and 
slavery. Octavian fought his last battle in the civil war, not as a 
revolutionary leader fighting for personal power, but as a cham¬ 
pion of Roman ideas, a champion of the Roman past and the 
Roman future. He fought for them against the spectre of an 
Oriental kingship. If the power of Octavian, won by the battle 
of Actium, was to endure, it was essential for him never to forget 
how and why he had been victorious at Actium. 

The period of the civil wars was a period of great suffering for 
almost every member of the Roman state, not only in Italy but 
in the provinces. In Italy many perished in battle or in the 
privations of the campaigns. Many prominent leaders were 
killed during the renewed periods of political terrorism, many, 
both rich and poor, were deprived of their possessions, which 
were sold by the leaders to fill their empty treasuries or divided 
among the victorious soldiers, the veterans of the revolutionary 
armies. Economic conditions were thoroughly unstable. Nobody 
knew precisely what would happen to him tomorrow. Psycho¬ 
logically, Italy was completely unbalanced and wanted one 
thing and one thing only—peace. 

The strength of this craving for peace is shown, for instance, 
by the early poems of Horace and Virgil. It is very instructive to 
follow, as has often been done, the psychological development of 
Horace in the dark years after the battle of Philippi. Like mil¬ 
lions of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, and especially 
those who were Roman citizens, he ultimately, after a period of 
sheer despair, fixed his hopes on the final victory of Augustus, 
who promised to put an end to civil war. Augustus was well 
acquainted with the prevailing mood of the population of the 
Empire. Peace was the universal cry. Everybody was ready to 
accept Augustus and his rule, provided that he would restore 
peace and tranquillity. Restoration of peace was therefore im¬ 
posed on Augustus; it was, so to say, an indispensable condition 
of the permanence of his power. We shall see in the next chapter 
that Augustus recognized and understood the feelings of the 
people, and acted accordingly . 24 
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However complete may have been the change in the mood of 
the population, even as compared with the times before and 
after the death of Caesar, it is clear that from the economic and 
social point of view the situation in Italy did not alter very much 
during the civil wars. Italy remained the centre of the economic 
life of the ancient world, almost as flourishing and prosperous as 
before. Varro, in the second half of the period of civil war, de¬ 
picted Italy as the most flourishing country in the world as re¬ 
gards natural resources and cultivation.” He was perfectly right. 
The civil wars did not undermine the foundations of the social 
and economic life of the past. The same gorgeous villas with their 
marble porticoes, surrounded by shady parks, gleamed on the 
hills and on the sea-shore, in Latium, in Etruria, in Campania. 
The same model farms, run on capitalistic lines and organized 
on Hellenistic patterns with a dense slave-population, in which 
the cultivation of vineyards, olive-groves, gardens, fields and 
meadows was effected under the supervision of overseers (them¬ 
selves slaves), were spread all over South and Central Italy. The 
owners of these villae rusticae were the big capitalists of Rome and 
the rich municipal bourgeoisie. Remains of such villas have been 
excavated since the eighteenth century in the neighbourhood of 
Pompeii, Stabiae, and Herculaneum, and some of them probably 
date from the first century b.c . 26 Pasture lands on which grazed 
hundreds of thousands of sheep and goats, oxen and cows, tended 
by groups of armed slave-shepherds, were the distinctive features 
of the economic life of Apulia, Samnium, some parts of Latium, 
and a large portion of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica.” On the 
other hand, villages and scattered farms of small landowners were 
still characteristic of part of Etruria, of Umbria, Picenum,and the 
Po valley. In villages and farms of the same type lived the tenants 
of the large landed proprietors, producing com for themselves 
and for the markets of the neighbouring cities. In these parts 
of Italy men like Domitius Ahcnobarbus, the contemporary of 
Caesar and Pompey, possessed such large tracts of land that they 
were able to promise to thousands of their landless soldiers plots 
of ground which would provide them with adequate means of 
subsistence. He and Pompey were able to form large regular 
armies from the ranks of their tenants ( coloni ) and slaves. Pompey 
was not exaggerating when he said that he had only to stamp his 
foot on the ground to get thousands of soldiers. Without doubt 
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he meant chiefly those veterans who were his clients and the 
people on his own estates . 28 

The cities of Italy were inhabited by a well-to-do, sometimes 
even rich bourgeoisie. Most of them were landowners; some were 
owners of houses, let at rent, and of various shops; some carried 
on money-lending and banking operations. The largest and the 
richest city was Rome. Rome grew feverishly during the second 
and the first century b.c. The best sites were occupied by the 
beautiful palaces of the powerful magnates of Rome, senators 
and knights. Business was daily transacted at the exchange, near 
the temple of Castor in the large public place of Rome, the 
Forum. Here crowds of men bought and sold shares and bonds 
of tax-farming companies, various goods for cash and on credit, 
farms and estates in Italy and in the provinces, houses and shops 
in Rome and elsewhere, ships and storehouses, slaves and cattle. 
In the shops of the Forum and of the adjacent streets thousands 
of free artisans and shopowners and thousands of slaves, agents, 
and workmen of rich capitalists produced goods and sold them 
to customers. In the less central parts of Rome masses of unem¬ 
ployed or half-idle proletarians lived in large tenement houses 
willing, for a living, to sell their votes and their fists to anybody 
who had money enough to pay for them. 1 * 

One wave of terrorism, one spasm of civil war, after another, 
came and went. They carried away some of the members of the 
groups mentioned above. But the groups as such remained intact 
and unchanged, the missing being replaced by their heirs and by 
new-comers. A group of landowners, residing in one of the cities 
of Italy, became deprived of their paternal lands, and veterans 
of the revolutionary armies—themselves born in Italy—farmers, 
peasants, and landowners, took over their country houses, their 
fields, sometimes their city residences. The deprived landowners 
were, of course, ruined. They emigrated to the large cities or to 
the provinces, increased the numbers of worklcss proletarians, 
entered the ranks of the revolutionary armies, and so on. But the 
change was hardly felt by Italy in general. The veterans were all 
Roman citizens. All, or almost all, of them were born in the 
fields and in the mountains of Italy. Generations of city prole¬ 
tarians hardly existed even in Rome. The proletarian of today 
was a landowner of yesterday, a soldier or a business agent, an 
artisan or a menial workman of tomorrow. Islands of such new 
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settlers in a densely populated land were readily absorbed both 
in the country and in the cities. How easy the absorption was, is 
shown by the example of Pompeii, where a colony of Sullan 
veterans gradually amalgamated with the original population 
of the city. 

We must not, indeed, minimize the importance of the periodi¬ 
cal redistribution of landed property during the civil wars. Ac¬ 
cording to careful calculations, not less than half a million men 
received holdings in Italy during the last fifty years of that 
troubled period . 10 After the great changes of the ‘Social’ war 
these redistributions were perhaps the most potent factor in the 
history of the Romanization and Latinization of Italy: witness 
Pompeii, where the Oscan language was almost completely re¬ 
placed by Latin in the first century b.c. On the other hand, we 
must not exaggerate the importance of this change of ownership 
from the strictly economic point of view. Even if we admit that 
most of the veterans became regular peasant farmers who worked 
the land with their own hands—which, of course, was true only 
of a portion of them—the creation of such new peasant properties 
could hardly change the economic trend, which moved towards 
the formation of estates owned by men who never resided on 
them but regarded them merely as one of their sources of income. 
In any case it is certain that as the civil wars proceeded, even the 
grants of land to veterans tended more and more to create, not 
new peasant holdings, but new landed estates for city residents. 
This is shown by the constantly increasing size of the holdings 
which were given to the veterans. For the most part, therefore, 
the veterans increased the numbers not of the peasants but of the 
city residents, not of the working but of the bourgeois class in 
Italy . 11 Nor did the redistribution of land affect the growth of 
large estates. Some of the large estates which were confiscated 
by the military leaders in the civil wars may have been parcelled 
out among small landowners. As a rule, however, either such 
estates were kept by the temporary rulers of the state and formed 
the basis of their personal influence, which rested on the number 
of clients dependent on them, or the land was sold for cash to fill 
their continually depleted treasuries. 

Much more important were the changes in the provinces. 
Though the provinces, apart from the Roman citizens residing 
in them, took no active part in the civil wars, they were the real 
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sufferers. They had to bear the enormous expense of these wars. 
The heaviest burden fell on the provinces of the East, which have 
already been dealt with. Let us glance for a moment at the situa¬ 
tion in the West. 

For the first time in the history of Rome the Western provinces 
underwent a systematic colonization from Italy. The attempts of 
G. Gracchus and of some of his successors to carry out such a 
colonization in the West, particularly in Africa, had proved 
futile. Nothing of importance was achieved. But during the civil 
wars one wave of Roman emigrants after another flowed to Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa. The most notable settlements were the new 
Roman colonies organized by the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement, especially those of Marius in Africa* and of Caesar, 
Antony, and Augustus in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, and even in 
some parts of the East, particularly Asia Minor. These organized 
settlements, however, were not the only ones that appeared in 
the provinces during the civil wars. Important bodies of Italians 
settled there on their own account. As traders, money-lenders, 
agents of the tax-farming companies, they associated themselves 
with the Roman colonists and the native population of the cities 
in Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Numidia. The story of many a city 
in Africa and Numidia shows how important an clement such 
bodies of Roman citizens were in the civic life of these countries. 
We may take as examples the city of Thugga in Africa and the 
city of Cirta, the capital of the Numidian kings, in Numidia. 
Neither of these settlements was originally a military colony 
(Cirta received a Roman colony only in 44 b.c.), but in both the 
population of Roman citizens played a leading part in economic 
and social life. There cannot be the slightest doubt that there 
were similar emigrations to the Greek and half-Hcllcnizcd native 
cities of Southern Spain and of the earliest Gallic province of 
Rome. And, although no direct evidence is available, we may 
suppose that some of the Italian emigrants, the poorer coloni of 
the large estates of Italy, readily listened to the suggestions of 
their masters that they should emigrate to the happy lands 
of Africa, and there rent better and larger plots of land from 
the rich landowners of the province. 

The flow of Roman citizens which in the earlier times set 
mostly towards the East was thus diverted in the first century b.c. 

• See below, Chap. VII, p. 318. 
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to the West. The conditions in the East were so bad, the dangers 
which threatened the Roman settlers (as had been shown by the 
massacre of Mithradates) were so real, the opportunities so re¬ 
duced by Roman misgovernment, that the large mass of emi¬ 
grants preferred to go to the new lands of the West and to try 
their fortune there. If Gaul, Spain, and Africa became more or 
less Romanized, this result was due to the intense colonization 
of these lands during the civil wars. New capital, new energy, 
new habits of life reached the Western provinces from Italy, and 
after the Italians came Greeks and Orientals. How many of 
these new settlers went to the provinces as manual workers and 
peasants we do not know. The majority were certainly not com¬ 
mon peasants, tenants, and artisans; most were landowners, 
traders, and business men who settled down, not in the country, 
but in the cities.** 

If we seek for a general formula to express the political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social conditions of the Roman state in the first cen¬ 
tury b.c., we can hardly find one that is short and comprehensive. 
From the political point of view, the Roman state was an Empire 
ruled de jure by the mass of Roman citizens, who as a matter of 
fact were represented by a governing body of rich and noble 
citizens, members of the senate. The provinces were regarded as 
estates of this ruling community. Within the community the 
structure of the city-state was maintained almost intact, with 
only some slight modifications. From the social point of view, 
the community consisted of a rather small ruling class, residing 
in the city of Rome and mostly large landowners in Italy and in 
the provinces. A numerous and influential class of business men 
and landowners formed, along with the senatorial class, the 
upper section of the population both in the capital and in the 
cities of Italy. Some of these business men were immensely rich, 
some less opulent. The majority of them lived the life of rentiers. 
The real working-class consisted of retail-traders and artisans in 
the cities, of slaves in the offices and shops of the bourgeoisie , of 
free peasant landowners in the country, and of a huge and ever¬ 
growing multitude of slaves and tenants on the estates of the 
landed bourgeoisie. The same distribution in groups was repro¬ 
duced among the bodies of Roman citizens in the provinces. 

From the economic point of view, we have almost the same 
type of capitalism which had existed in the East before and 
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during the Hellenistic period. Goods were freely exchanged in¬ 
side the Roman state and with its neighbours. The most impor¬ 
tant branch of trade was, not that which dealt in luxuries, but 
the exchange of articles of prime necessity—corn, lish, oil, wine, 
flax, hemp, wool, lumber, metals, and manufactured products. 
Foodstuffs and raw materials came from the outlying parts of 
the Greco-Roman world; oil, wine, and manufactured goods 
from the Greek cities and from Italy. Money business and bank¬ 
ing affairs became almost the exclusive privilege of Italy and 
above all of Rome, as most of the coined money was concentrated 
in the hands of Roman capitalists. Political conditions contri¬ 
buted very largely not only to make this business a monopoly of 
Rome, and especially of the bankers of the capital itself, but also 
to give it the character of usury, which hampered very seriously 
the sound development of a normally growing capitalistic sys¬ 
tem. Another handicap was the rather slow growth of industry, 
an arrest both of the development of industrial technique and of 
the transition from the workshop to the true factory. The work¬ 
shop persisted in being the leading method of production, and 
even the fact that many shops of the same kind belonged to one 
man did not transform them into a factory in the modern sense 
of the word. We must, however, bear in mind that the work in 
the workshops was highly differentiated, and that most of them, 
especially in large industrial centres, produced their goods not 
to special order but for an indefinite market. Among the large 
industrial centres of the ancient world some Italian cities began 
to play a prominent part, such as Capua and Cales for metal 
wares and pottery, Tarentum for woollen stuffs and silver-plate, 
and Arretium for a special kind of red varnished pottery. Italy, 
however, never became the leader in industrial development. 
This role was reserved for the cities of the Greek East. 33 
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AUGUSTUS AND THE POLICY OF 
RESTORATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 

There is a wide divergence of opinion among modem scholars 
about the character and the significance of the activity of Augus¬ 
tus. Beyond doubt he was a great man, and the constitution 
which he gave to the Roman state went on developing for at 
least two centuries on the lines which he had originally laid 
down. Beyond doubt, also, with him there begins a new era in 
the history of the ancient world, an era which we are wont to 
call the age of the Roman Empire. On these points all modern 
scholars are in complete agreement. But as soon as we endeavour 
to define more closely the character of what we call the reforms 
of Augustus, the divergences begin, and they seem to be irrecon¬ 
cilable. Some scholars insist on the point that the work of Augus¬ 
tus was a work of restoration and of restoration only, that his 
main object was to bring back the ancient Roman state. Others 
claim for Augustus the title of a revolutionary reformer, who suc¬ 
ceeded in creating under the cover of certain ancient formulae 
a brand-new constitution, a purely monarchical rule by the chief 
of the Roman army. Others again take up an intermediate 
position. 1 

I do not propose to discuss these theories in all their variations, 
but only to adduce some facts and to put forward my own ex¬ 
planation of them, concentrating attention on the social and 
economic aspects of the question. It has been shown in the last 
chapter that the termination of the civil wars was imposed by 
the almost unanimous will of the population of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, especially its more active and influential portion, the large 
masses of Roman citizens in Italy and in the provinces. All 
classes of this citizen-population insisted on one main point, the 
termination of civil war and the restoration of peace. If Augustus 
desired to consolidate his power, he had first of all to make the 
restoration of peace possible. Everybody was wearied and dis¬ 
gusted, and confidently expected the battle of Actium to be the 
last battle of the civil wars. 
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Yet the leading part of the population of the Empire was not 
ready to accept any and every solution of the problem. The citi¬ 
zens of Rome had fought for the restoration of the Roman state, 
not for the creation of an Oriental monarchy, even under a dis¬ 
guise. They wanted peace, but peace for the Roman state. This 
meant that they were ready to support Augustus so long as he 
was willing and able, in restoring peace, to maintain all the 
privileges which the Roman citizens of all classes enjoyed in the 
state. By his appeal to the patriotism of the Roman citizens in 
his struggle with Antony, Augustus had pledged himself to keep 
the promise tacitly made to them not to diminish the rights and 
the privileges of Roman citizens, but rather to increase them, or 
in any case to define them better and consolidate them. Only 
under these conditions were the citizens of Rome ready and will¬ 
ing to recognize Augustus as their leader and as the constitu¬ 
tional chief of the Roman community, of the Senatus Populusque 
Romanus. 

Thus far the task of Augustus was clear and comparatively 
easy, and it was, in the main, a work of restoration. No far- 
reaching reforms were needed or expected. Most of the reforms 
which were necessary to adapt the Roman constitution, the con¬ 
stitution of a city-state, to the requirements of a world-state had 
already been introduced by the predecessors of Augustus, the 
military leaders of the Roman state during the civil wars— 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus himself. 
All that was required was to put the machinery of the Roman 
state in motion again and to direct its working. 

But with restoration alone a lasting revival of the Roman state 
could not be regarded as secured. The civil war had created two 
new elements in the state machinery which could not be dis¬ 
regarded and discarded in a work of pure restoration, since they 
were the chief moving forces in that machinery. These elements 
were the now permanent army and its commander-in-chief the 
Emperor Augustus, Imperator Caesar divifilius Augustus. The army 
was there. It could not be disbanded, as it was urgently needed to 
guard external and internal peace. No tranquillity and order, no 
peace and prosperity were possible without a strong, well-disci¬ 
plined, well-paid army. And the army, or at any rate the nucleus 
of it, had to be an army of Roman citizens, if the Roman citizens 
were to keep their position of masters and rulers in the Empire. 
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The civil war had shown, on the other hand, that a permanent 
well-disciplined army was efficient only if commanded by one 
man, a man whom the army recognized as its chief, not one who 
was imposed on it by the Roman people and the Roman senate, 
but one who was loved and trusted, if not formally chosen, by the 
soldiers and officers. Herein lay the great antinomy of the new 
conditions in the Roman Empire. The new state was to be a 
restoration of the old one, a restoration of the constitutional state 
of the Republican period, but at the same time it had to keep the 
main instruments of the revolutionary period, the revolutionary 
army and its revolutionary leader. Many solutions of this prob¬ 
lem had been proposed by the predecessors of Augustus. One, 
the solution of Sulla and perhaps of Pompey, was that the army 
should be given back to the senate and that the chief of the army 
should rule in the capacity of an ordinary magistrate of the 
Roman state. The other, which seems to have been the solution 
planned by Caesar, was to keep the army under the command 
of the supreme magistrate of the Roman people, completely de¬ 
barring the senate from all relations with it. Augustus chose, in 
the main, the second solution. 

It was out of the question to give the army back to the senate. 
To have done so would have involved a renewal of the civil wart, 
as the army was not willing to accept such an arrangement. The 
only possibility for Augustus was to remain head of the army, its 
commandcr-in-chief, and not to allow any one to have an equal 
share in the command. Practically this meant the creation of a 
military tyranny along with the restored constitutional state, the 
maintenance of a revolutionary institution side by side with the 
normal administration of the state. And—what was of no little 
moment—it meant also that it was in theory fully open to the 
army to replace its commander by another, if that commander 
ceased to be loved and trusted by it or did not fulfil his obliga¬ 
tions towards it. 

The political work of Augustus was, therefore, not a restora¬ 
tion of what existed before the civil wars but a consolidation and 
readjustment of what was created by the civil wars. Some mea¬ 
sures were taken to make the army as inoffensive as possible from 
the political point of view. The legions were stationed not in 
Italy but on the frontiers of the Roman state. In Italy there was 
only a small body of troops, the praetorian guard of the emperor. 
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The legions and the guard consisted of Roman citizens only, and 
were commanded by officers who belonged exclusively to the 
two upper classes of Roman citizens, the senatorial and eques¬ 
trian classes. The auxiliary forces, which were supplied by the 
provinces, were regarded as irregular troops, troops of the ‘allies*, 
and were commanded by Roman officers. The fleet, which was 
stationed in Italy, was manned by Roman citizens of the lowest 
class, the freedmen, and by provincials. The freedmen served 
also in the seven regiments of the city firemen. Alongside of the 
urban cohorts they acted as the policemen of Rome. All these 
measures, however, were futile. As a matter of fact, the army was 
the master of the state, and in the restored Roman Republic the 
emperor ruled wholly through the army and for so long as the 
army was willing to keep him and to obey. An army of pro¬ 
fessionals, who served for sixteen, twenty, or twenty-five years 
(according as they belonged to the praetorian or legionary or 
auxiliary branch of the service), an army of actual or prospective 
Roman citizens, actual or future members of the sovereign 
Roman people, could not be easily eliminated from the political 
life of the state, and if it was not eliminated, it was bound to 
be practically (though not constitutionally) the decisive political 
force. 

There was no other solution of the problem. If the Roman 
citizens who had won the war for Augustus were to remain the 
ruling class in the Empire, they had to fulfil their first duty, the 
duty of defending the state from enemies and of protecting their 
own power within the Empire. The army had to be permanent, 
and had to be an army of professionals: no militia could defend 
the frontiers of the Roman state. The military technique of that 
age was too complicated to be learned in a short time. A short- 
service army in the Roman Empire was an impossibility, as an 
efficient fighting force required many years of assiduous training. 
If the army was to be a long-service army of professionals, it 
could not, as a rule, be levied compulsorily. It had to be recruited 
more or less from volunteers, so long as there were enough men 
willing to enlist. Men levied compulsorily would never make 
good professional soldiers, ready to devote their lives to the ser¬ 
vice. This being so, the army must be adequately paid, and the 
service must be as attractive as possible. Thus the expense of the 
army was a very heavy burden on the finances of the state. 
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In fact, however, the army remained quiet all through the 
long period of the rule of Augustus, even towards the end of his 
rule when the serious complications on the Danube and on the 
Rhine—the ‘revolt’ of the Pannonians and of the Dalmatians 
and the ‘united front’ of the German tribes—made military ser¬ 
vice very dangerous and rendered the task of completing and 
increasing the legions, cohorts, and alai very difficult. Yet, even 
in these difficult times, when recourse was had to compulsory 
levies, the army was almost completely quiet and did not attempt 
to take any part in political life. The explanation of this fact is 
to be found in the character of its composition in the time of 
Augustus. 

The army of Augustus was no longer an army of proletarians. 
Military service, especially in the first years of Augustus’ reign, 
was comparatively remunerative and not very perilous. Meri¬ 
torious service meant advancement, and advancement did not 
stop after the service came to its normal end. Good subaltern and 
non-commissioned officers either remained in the army on higher 
pay or entered the ranks of civil officials, personal agents of the 
emperor. Common soldiers were sure to receive at the close of 
their service a parcel of land or a good bounty sufficient to build 
up a home and family or to raise one which had in fact, if not in 
a legal form, been started in the period of military service. Many 
people, therefore, even people of higher social standing, were 
now willing to join the ranks. Moreover, the army did not now 
consist exclusively of Italian-bom men. After the civil wars Italy 
by itself was no longer able to supply the army with recruits. So 
the Romanized provinces, and even some parts of the East, came 
to the rescue and furnished good and trustworthy soldiers, few 
of whom probably were proletarians. Not all of them were Ro¬ 
man citizens, but Augustus was ready, in case of need, to grant 
the franchise to every recruit who promised to be a good soldier 
and who was Romanized enough to understand written and 
spoken Latin, or civilized enough to learn it quickly and effi¬ 
ciently. These provincial soldiers were perhaps even more loyal 
and more reliable than the Italians, since for many of them ser¬ 
vice in the army meant an enormous advance in social status. 
Equally reliable were the auxiliary troops, who consisted of pro¬ 
vincials, slightly Romanized or even almost untouched by Greek 
or Roman civilization. For them enrolment in the army meant 
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Roman citizenship after the end of their service, and that was a 
high privilege. Little wonder if for them political questions and 
political aspirations practically did not exist. 2 

The most important point, however, was that the army was 
drawn from the population of the Empire in general, and repre¬ 
sented all classes of the population—the senatorial and equestrian 
orders, the Roman citizens of Italy and the provinces, the Ro¬ 
manized and Hellenized residents in the Eastern provinces 
(whether they lived in town or country), the countless tribes and 
peoples which did not yet share in the ancient civilization of the 
city. As such, the army reflected the mood of the population. 
Moreover, Roman citizens had learned from time immemorial 
to obey the state. The state was now embodied in the person of 
Augustus who was its legal head, recognized as such by the 
senate and the Roman people. To obey him was, therefore, the 
duty of every loyal citizen of Rome and still more of every ally 
and provincial. There cannot be any doubt that with the masses 
of the people throughout the Empire Augustus was exceedingly 
popular, if we may use this modern word to describe the half- 
religious awe which the Romans felt towards the new ruler. For 
them he was really a superman, a higher being, the saviour, the 
restorer, the bringer of peace and prosperity. We may explain 
the termination of the civil wars as we will. We may say that war 
ceased because the population of the Roman Empire was tired 
and disgusted and unwilling to fight any more. But we must 
recognize that the personality of Augustus had played a very 
important part in making the renewal of civil war impossible. 
And, even if we believe (as I do not) that Augustus’ share was 
confined to gathering in the harvest which had ripened under 
his predecessors, we must not forget that the mass of the popula¬ 
tion of the Empire connected the restoration of peace and pros¬ 
perity with the person of Augustus. 

To my mind there is not a shadow of doubt that the term 
‘bureau of propaganda’, used by some modem scholars to charac¬ 
terize the activity of the Augustan poets, is utterly wrong. But if 
we allow that Virgil and Horace were working in concert with 
Maecenas and Augustus and setting themselves to spread the 
ideas of these two men and to advocate their schemes—which 
seems to me too narrow a view—we must say that their propa¬ 
ganda was entirely successful. Their enormous popularity all 
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through the Roman world is eloquent testimony. No propaganda 
can be successful unless it grasps the prevailing mood of the 
masses, unless it appeals to them. We may, therefore, be quite 
sure that the leading ideas of Virgil and Horace were the ideas 
of thousands and thousands in the Roman Empire, who believed 
with Horace (for whom personally it might, no doubt, have been 
a poetic flight only) that Augustus was one of the mightier 
gods, Mercury or Apollo or Hercules, who appeared among 
men (cmfaurfc), that he was the Messiah and the Saviour of the 
mighty and holy Roman Empire. 

Another ‘propaganda bureau* was provided by the beautiful 
monuments of art which were erected by the senate, the Roman 
people, and some private citizens of Rome in honour of Augustus. 
These monuments impressed the population, not because they 
were beautiful, but because in their picturesque language they 
said the same things as the poets expressed, things which every¬ 
body felt to be perfectly true. As one example out of many may 
be taken the altar of the Gens Augusta which was found in a 
private sanctuary built by a Roman citizen at Carthage. It is 
probable that it reproduced a similar monument in the city of 
Rome. One of the sculptures on the altar shows the mighty god¬ 
dess Roma, seated on a pile of arms. Her left arm leans on a 
shield; in her outstretched right hand she holds a pillar with a 
round clipeus } the shield which was consecrated to Augustus by 
the senate and people and which adorned his house on the 
Palatine. The shield has just been brought down by Victory 
descending from heaven and placed in the hand of Roma. 
Before the goddess is seen an altar on which rests a large cornu- 
copiae with a caduceus and in front of them the globe—the orbis 
terrarum. 

Is not this a beautiful and perfectly true symbol of Augustan 
Rome, of the mighty world-Empire consolidated by Augustus? 
The majestic figure of Roma is resting. War is over, Rome is vic¬ 
torious, there is no need of arms and weapons any more. They 
may serve now as the main base of the Roman power. Peace is re¬ 
stored. Rome looks proudly at the symbols of her world-Empire: 
the basis is piety, the foundation is religion, which is indicated by 
the altar; it supports the prosperity of the world as symbolized 
by the cornucopiae, the caduceus , and the globe. 

The same ideas recur in the classical sculptures, breathing the 
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best Roman spirit, of the Ara Paris at Rome, the Altar of Peace 
built on the Field of Mars, especially in the idyllic scenes with 
the figure of Terra Mater surrounded by the elements and sym¬ 
bolizing the creative forces of nature as restored and protected 
by Augustus. 3 

What has been said of the mood of the population of the Ro¬ 
man Empire in general is not intended to imply that everybody 
was of the same opinion. There were, to be sure, exceptions, and 
the most striking was the majority of the senatorial class. Nobody 
would expect those Stoics and Epicureans to look upon Augustus 
as a divine being, son of the equally divine Julius. They regarded 
him as one of their own class, one who was more successful than 
themselves. Some of them hated Augustus because he had prac¬ 
tically put an end to the exclusive domination of the senate; 
some had personal reasons, some were actuated by jealousy and 
regarded themselves as having the same right as Augustus to be 
leaders of the state, principes. Hence the not infrequent plots and 
conspiracies against the life of Augustus. The attitude of the sena¬ 
torial class, however, was of no importance. Besides, the majority 
of the senate and of the senatorial class, glad to have peace re¬ 
stored again, indulged not so much in displays of republican 
spirit as in demonstrations of contemptible servility. 

From time to time agitations also broke out in the provinces, 
which showed how Augustus never felt completely secure and how 
both he and the provincial governors considered it opportune to 
take adequate measures. One such agitation—certainly of slight 
importance—occurred in, or shortly before, 7/6 b.c. 4 

Nevertheless, the anxieties of Augustus and of the provincial 
governors were undoubtedly excessive. The quiet temper of the 
army, which reflected that of the people in general, made it pos¬ 
sible for Augustus, despite the latent contradiction in the political 
system of the Roman state, to carry out the work of restoration 
undisturbed by new outbursts of civil strife. The fulfilment of 
his promise to the Roman citizens meant not merely the main¬ 
tenance of their political privileges, but, above all, the avoidance 
of encroachment on their social and economic position, and in¬ 
deed the increase of their opportunities in comparison with the 
other classes of the population of the Empire. Here again what 
was demanded of Augustus was not a work of antiquarian restora¬ 
tion but a consolidation of what he found firmly established in 
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the economic and social life of the Roman state and what, to a 
great extent, was a creation of the civil wars. 

During these wars the differences between the classes of Ro¬ 
man citizens had not been wiped out. The senatorial class re¬ 
mained as exclusive as it had been before. The knights realized 
their great importance for the state and regarded those who had 
not the same standing and the same means as far inferior beings. 
The same classes existed in the Italian cities. The senatorial 
aristocracy, members of the municipal councils, some of them 
Roman knights, formed the upper order. Alongside of them, but 
inferior to them, was the mass of the well-to-do bourgeoisie , in 
part not even freeborn men and women. The distinction between 
the different groups of these higher classes, alike in the city of 
Rome and in the Italian municipia , was very sharp. Among the 
senators only those who were members of the patrician order and 
those who numbered a consul among their ancestors counted as 
belonging to the nobilitas. In the eyes of these mobiles all the others 
were more or less parvenus. The Roman knights who succeeded 
in breaching the wall that surrounded the senatorial aristocracy 
were regarded as intruders, as new men. The senators and knights 
of the capital smiled at the boorishness of the municipal gran- 
signori. The latter in their turn despised the rich freedmen and 
others. And separated from them all stood the lower classes of 
the free-born population, the mass of free peasants, free artisans, 
half-free farmers, and manual workers. Among the lower classes, 
again, those resident in the city looked with a kind of contempt 
on the peasants, the pagani or rustici. In the background there was 
the enormous mass of slaves—servants, artisans, agriculturists, 
miners, sailors, and so forth. We are speaking here, not of the 
provinces, but of the social divisions among the Roman citizens 
in Italy. 

Augustus never dreamt of altering these conditions; he took 
them for granted. What he did w f as to sharpen the edges, to 
deepen the gulf between the classes and to assign to each its part 
in the life of the state. If the Roman citizens were to be the 
masters and rulers, each group of them must have its special task 
in the difficult business of ruling the world-empire. The work of 
Augustus in this respect is well known and hardly requires de¬ 
tailed description. The senatorial class furnished the state with 
the members of the supreme council of the Empire—the senate— 
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with the magistrates of the city of Rome, with the governors of 
the provinces (whether appointed by the senate or representing 
the emperor in the provinces which were governed by him), with 
generals, and with a large part of the officers of the citizen army. 
The equestrian class supplied the jurors of the Roman courts, 
one part of the provincial governors, the commanders of the fleet 
and of the troops stationed in Rome, the officers of the auxiliary 
troops and, to some extent, those of the legions, and finally the 
ever-growing mass of civil officials in the personal service of the 
emperors. The cities of Italy, except for the higher aristocracy, 
which mostly belonged to the equestrian class, had to provide 
the state with good soldiers for the praetorian guard and the 
legions, and with non-commissioned officers for the guard, the 
legions, and the auxiliary troops. The freedmen furnished sailors 
for the navy and firemen for the capital. Lastly, a higher class 
of slaves and freedmen—those of the emperor—served in the 
bureaux and offices of the Imperial household, branches of 
which were spread all over the Empire. 

This discrimination between the various classes was not new. 
It was taken over from the established habits and customs of the 
later Republic. The distinguishing features were of a purely 
materialistic character. To a certain extent birth played a part 
in drawing the lines of distinction. But the main point was 
material welfare, a larger or smaller fortune, a census of definite 
dimensions. Nobody, of course, asked for a particular standard 
of education. That was taken for granted, as one of the distin¬ 
guishing features of the higher classes in general. The only educa¬ 
tional training required by the state from the aristocratic and 
freeborn youth of the capital and of the Italian cities was some 
degree of physical and military training. As the promotion from 
one class to another depended practically on the emperor, loyalty 
towards the emperor was required as one of the most important 
conditions. 5 

Such was the situation in Italy. It was a stabilization and con¬ 
secration of conditions which had prevailed during the period of 
the civil wars. The same policy was pursued by Augustus in re¬ 
gard to the provinces. Nothing of importance was done to give 
them a share in the management of the state. The provinces re¬ 
mained what they had been before, estates of the Roman people. 
It was as difficult as before for the provincials to attain the 
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franchise. In this respect the policy of Augustus was a reaction as 
compared with that of Pompey, Caesar, and Antony. Very little, 
too, was done to promote the provincial cities to the higher stages 
of municipal dignity, that is to say, to assimilate their rights to 
those of the Italian cities and of such provincial cities as had 
already received Italian rights. The only noticeable exception 
was the treatment of the oldest province of the Roman Empire—- 
Sicily, which practically formed a part of Italy, like the valley of 
the river Po. Progress in this direction was rather slow in the 
time of Augustus after the end of the civil wars. What he did was 
done mostly during the turmoil of the civil wars and immediately 
after their close. 6 

Nevertheless the provinces, and especially the provinces of the 
East, were the first to experience the blessings of the new regime. 
Without making any change in the system of provincial admini¬ 
stration, Augustus succeeded in improving enormously the prac¬ 
tice of government. The provinces continued to be ruled by 
members of the senatorial class. They governed cither in the 
name of the emperor or under his steady control. But the rule of 
the senatorial class as such came to an end, and simultaneously 
the methods of government became much fairer and much more 
humane. With the establishment of peace came the end of re¬ 
quisitions and contributions. With it, too, came the end of the 
domination of Roman usurers. Direct taxation became gradually 
stabilized and, being stabilized, ceased to offer an attractive field 
for the companies of Roman tax-collectors. These companies 
began to die out and were gradually replaced (for instance, in 
the case of the new taxes paid by Roman citizens only, which 
were introduced by Augustus) by agents of the government who 
dealt directly with the taxpayers. The taxes were not reduced. 
For some sections of the population they were even increased. 
But a better system of collection meant a good deal for the pro¬ 
vinces. 7 Moreover, the provincials were now well aware that if 
they complained to the emperor or the senate, through the repre¬ 
sentatives of the cities who gathered every year to celebrate the 
festivals of the imperial cult, they would get a more sympathetic 
hearing and obtain greater satisfaction than they had received 
before. 8 In case of conflict with the governor the provincial coun¬ 
cils could always approach the emperor himself. And, what was 
not of least importance, provincials knew perfectly well that 
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everything which went on in the provinces was known to the 
emperor through his personal agents, the procurators, who 
managed his private financial business in the senatorial provinces 
and collected the taxes in the others. 9 

In their internal affairs the cities of the Eastern provinces (with 
the exception of Egypt) remained as independent as before, and 
perhaps became more independent than they had ever been. No 
attempt was made by Augustus to effect any change in the social 
conditions which prevailed in these provinces, most of which 
were aggregates of Greek and Hellenized cities. The city admini¬ 
stration with its magistrates and its council (£ouAij) was such 
a good medium for reaching the masses of the population that a 
change in the system would have been a foolish attempt to divert 
the course of natural evolution. 

In the time of Augustus the cities of the Greek East never 
dreamed of the possibility of regaining the ancient liberty of the 
city-state. They acquiesced in the fact that their political liberty 
was gone for ever. They were glad to retain their local self- 
government. The Roman government on its side desired quiet 
and order to prevail in the cities. The age of social and political 
revolutions was past. The best guarantee for the stability of in¬ 
ternal conditions in the cities was the rule of the wealthiest citi¬ 
zens. The protection of this social class had been the traditional 
policy of the Romans ever since they had appeared in the East, 
and it was the policy of Augustus also. 

The only new feature, if new it was, discernible in Augustus’ 
policy towards the Eastern provinces was the fresh impetus given 
to the movement initiated by some of the Hellenistic rulers, 
which aimed at the rapid transformation of city-less territories 
into regular city-states. All over the East Augustus faithfully fol¬ 
lowed the policy of Pompey, Caesar, and Antony as against that 
of the senate, creating new city-states out of villages, hamlets, 
and temple territories. The Roman Empire was to become a 
commonwealth of self-governing cities. 10 Exception was made 
only in the case of Egypt, with its immemorial organization, so 
different and so far removed from the system of a Greek city- 
state.” 

A splendid confirmation of my remarks on the work of Augus¬ 
tus in the East is to be found in two of the five edicts issued by 
him (namely, the first and the fourth; compare also the third), 
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found in Cyrene (cf. notes 6 and 8 to this chapter). These deal 
with various problems in the life of the city, particularly the diffi¬ 
cult question of relations between the Roman citizens resident 
there and the Greeks who, as a whole, were not necessarily citizens 
either of the city of Cyrene or of the cities of the Pcntapolis. The 
privileges of the few Roman citizens domiciled in Cyrene and 
who were in part of Greek blood—for the most part not very 
wealthy—remained what they had been before, but some slight 
reforms assured the Greeks of not insignificant improvements, par¬ 
ticularly in regard to the organization of the tribunals, and to 
the liturgies and municipal taxes. The question of the privileges 
granted to the new Roman citizens of Greek origin was of impor¬ 
tance: probably these were those who had received citizenship 
en masse from Pompcy, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus himself. 
The emperor decided to consider them as a special class of Ro¬ 
man citizens possessing restricted rights. They remained mem¬ 
bers of the Greek community in respect of taxes and liturgies, 
with the exception of those who had received a personal grant of 
immunitas ; and even this last privilege was valid only for estate 
already in possession and not for subsequent acquisitions (see 
note 6). 

The same principle of policy was applied by Augustus to the 
West—to Gaul, Spain, and Africa. Not satisfied with creating 
new colonies of Roman citizens, he endeavoured to introduce 
city life into the tribal system of the Celtic peoples in Gaul and 
Spain, and to revive it in the former Carthaginian state of Africa. 
It would be out of place to deal fully with this topic here. The 
importance for the future of the Western provinces of the policy 
of urbanizing their social and economic life will be plain to every 
reader. In the new cities the leading class was, of course, the 
wealthy citizens, who were staunch supporters of the Roman 
regime. 12 

Mainly as the result of this policy, the external aspect of many 
countries began to change almost completely. In Asia Minor and 
Syria the difference was less marked, for here (as we have said) 
the process of transforming tribes, villages, and temple-lands into 
city territories had begun with Alexander the Great and perhaps 
earlier. But in the Western provinces it was very striking. The 
Celtic towns on the tops of hills and mountains, fortified refuges 
and market-places, died out. The ruling aristocracy of the Celtic 
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tribes settled in the plains near the great rivers of France and of 
Spain. Here they built houses and erected the usual public build¬ 
ings. The new centres of life attracted merchants, artisans, and 
sailors. A real city was thus formed. In Africa the great city of 
Carthage was rebuilt and began to be prosperous again. The old 
Phoenician communities on the coast started a new life. The 
mixed Punic and Berber communes of the fertile plains of Africa 
and Numidia, some of which sheltered a community of Roman 
emigrants, recovered from the shattering effects of the civil wars 
and resumed their economic activity. New agglomerations of 
houses were formed in the South, East, and West, under the pro¬ 
tection of Roman soldiers, soon to assume the shape of regular 
cities. In Africa, as elsewhere—on the Rhine, on the Danube, 
and in Spain—large settlements consisting of shops and houses, 
called canabae , grew up around the forts of the legions and auxi¬ 
liary troops and on the roads leading to them, to form the nucleus 
of future cities. Discharged soldiers increased the population of 
these settlements or received, as a group, land on which to settle 
and build a city. 

Thus the Roman Empire was gradually transformed by the 
conscious efforts of its ruler into an aggregate of city-states. 
Augustus stood out as the leader not only of the Roman citizens 
in Rome, Italy, and the provinces, but also of all the urban, that 
is to say, the civilized elements of the Empire, as a leader who 
was assured of their support. This fact was emphatically ex¬ 
pressed in the composition of the Roman imperial guard and of 
the Roman imperial legions. They were representative both of 
the Roman citizens and of the urban population of the Empire, 
though the former clement was, of course, the more dominant. 
To the non-urban elements, the tribes and villages which were 
attached to the cities, was assigned a secondary role in the life 
of the Empire. They had to work and to obey, they were not free 
in the ancient sense of the word. 

We turn now to the economic policy of Augustus. His main 
endeavour was to fulfil his promise to restore peace and pros¬ 
perity. In this task he succeeded admirably. But we must not 
forget that behind Augustus stood the traditions of the Roman 
past, the glorious records of brilliant conquests and the longing 
of the majority of the Roman citizens for peace. They wanted 
peace, but a peace with dignity. For Romans this meant a further 
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advance on the path of conquest and annexation. We must re¬ 
member, too, that Augustus himself was a Roman aristocrat and 
that for him, as for all the leading men of Rome, military glory 
and military laurels, victories and triumphs were the most de¬ 
sirable achievements of human life. Moreover, the fabric of the 
Roman Empire was far from completed. Augustus was the 
adopted son of Caesar, and everybody knew that Caesar had 
had two main tasks in mind: the consolidation of the Roman 
power in the North and in the North-east, and the redeeming of 
Roman honour, so badly tarnished in the East and South-east 
by the defeat of Crassus and the half-successes of Antony. 

On the foreign policy of Augustus a few words must suffice. 
The rule of Augustus was not a time of rest. Peace for the Roman 
Empire was secured, not by a policy of passive resistance, but by 
a policy of unflagging and strenuous military efforts. The chief 
problem was to find and to establish for the Empire such frontiers 
as would assure both stability and safety, and so make a lasting 
peace possible. 1 * By the efforts of Augustus himself, of his friend 
and companion Agrippa, and of his stepsons Tiberius and Drusus, 
a complete pacification of the mountainous Alpine districts, of 
Gaul, and of Spain was achieved. The conquest of Britain was 
for the moment postponed. The more serious was the effort made 
to solve the difficult problem of consolidating the Empire in the 
North and in the North-east, on the Rhine and on the Danube. 
One part only of this task was carried through, the pacification 
of the lands south of the Danube, and that after a long and 
bloody fight against the Pannonians and the Dalmatians. The 
second part of the task, the advance of the Roman frontier to the 
Elbe, was not successfully accomplished. The defeat of Varus in 
Germany, a disastrous but not fatal reverse, drove Augustus to 
abandon the idea of adding Germany to the Romanized pro¬ 
vinces. We must bear in mind that the disaster happened in the 
second half of his reign, when he was already old. The decisive 
step in the relations between Rome and Germany was taken not 
by Augustus but by his stepson and successor Tiberius. 

In the East no important military effort was made to redeem 
the shame of Crassus’ defeat by the Parthians. To satisfy public 
opinion, the Parthians were threatened with the prospect of a 
serious war and agreed to restore to Rome the captured stan¬ 
dards. The same aim was pursued in the expedition of Augustus’ 
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grandson, Gaius Caesar, against Armenia. The principal factors 
in the extension and consolidation of Roman influence in the 
East were diplomacy and trade. But they were supported by 
strong military forces and by a strenuous military activity. An 
identical policy was followed in Egypt and Arabia and in Nor¬ 
thern Africa. The Arabian expedition of Aelius Gallus was not a 
complete success, but at any rate it secured good harbours for 
Roman traders on their way from Egypt to the ports of India. 14 

By these means a lasting peace was secured for the Roman 
Empire. The splendid altar built to the ‘Augustan Peace' (Pax 
Augusta) on the Field of Mars {Campus Martins) was a symbol of 
the fact that peace had overcome war and was now the promi¬ 
nent feature of Augustus’ rule. The same idea was symbolized 
by the repeated closing of the doors of the Temple of Janus and 
by the games celebrating the ‘new Golden Age’ which had 
dawned with Augustus for the civilized world. The goddess 
Roma might now rest on the arms that protected peace and 
prosperity, based on Piety. 

It is needless to insist upon the fact that the establishment of 
peaceful conditions on land and sea was of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for the economic life of the Empire. For the first time after 
centuries of unceasing wars the civilized world enjoyed a real 
peace. The dream of the leading spirits of the ancient world for 
century after century was at last realized. Small wonder that 
economic life showed a brilliant revival throughout the length 
and breadth of the Empire. The best times of the Hellenistic 
age returned, with the sole difference that instead of many rivals 
in the field, represented by many independent states, which used 
their economic resources for political purposes, the whole civi¬ 
lized world was now one huge state comprising all the kingdoms 
of the Hellenistic period. The competing states had disappeared, 
competition was now a purely economic rivalry between business 
men and went on unhampered by political considerations. 

With this competition neither the Roman state nor the em¬ 
peror interfered. They left economic life to its own development. 
The only handicap to trade within the Empire was the customs- 
duties levied on the borders of each province, and these duties 
were not very high. We do not know how heavy was the burden 
of taxation imposed by the state on industry and agricul¬ 
ture. But the amount of the taxes paid by Roman citizens on 
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inheritances, for instance, and on the manumission of slaves 
(both 5 per cent.)—the former introduced, the latter reorganized 
by Augustus—cannot be called exorbitant. We must, of course, 
take into account that besides state-taxation there was a municipal 
taxation of various kinds, of which we know very little. But the 
growing prosperity of the cities, both in Italy and in the pro¬ 
vinces, shows that this taxation was not heavy enough to be a 
real handicap to the development of private enterprise and of 
economic activity. Apart from taxation, we can hardly discover 
any measure of an economic character taken by the government. 
The period of Augustus and of his immediate successors was a 
time of almost complete freedom for trade and of splendid op¬ 
portunities for private initiative. Neither as a republic nor under 
the guidance of Augustus and his successors did Rome adopt the 
policy pursued by some Hellenistic states, particularly Egypt, of 
nationalizing trade and industry’, of making them more or less 
a monopoly of the state as represented by the king. Everything 
was left to private management. Even in Egypt, the classical 
land of itatisation , with its complicated system of interference by 
the state in all branches of economic life—a land retained by 
Augustus as a province under his personal management after his 
victory over Cleopatra and Antony—some changes were intro¬ 
duced with the primary purpose of reducing the pressure of 
state-control. Thus, for example, he protected the development 
of private landed property in Egypt, which was guaranteed by 
the state in the same way as in other provinces. Many flourishing 
estates, large and small, belonging to private owners, especially 
Roman veterans, made their appearance in Egypt. 15 

In the economic life of the Empire the great capitalists of 
Republican times seem to have remained dominant; some of 
them were of senatorial rank, some of equestrian, but a large 
number were former slaves, freedmen. One of these capitalists, 
and the largest of all, was the emperor. Unlike the Hellenistic 
monarchs who identified their own fortune with that of the state, 
claiming for themselves the right of property over all its land and 
all its resources, Augustus, like other financial magnates of the 
time, managed his enormous private fortune by means of his 
slaves and freedmen. But, despite his own wish, he could not 
definitely separate his private fortune from those moneys which 
he possessed as the highest magistrate of the Roman Republic, 
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as governor of many provinces, and as ruler of Egypt in direct 
succession to the Ptolemies. His family, or household, purse 
(area) very soon became hopelessly mixed up with his magisterial 
purse (fiscus), and it was attractive and easy to manage both of 
them in the same way and by the same men. Thus the slaves of 
the emperor’s household, his private secretaries and in particu¬ 
lar his ‘chief accountant’ (a rationibus ), held in their hands the 
control of the finance alike of the imperial household and of 
Egypt and other provinces. 

For the senate the easiest way to get rid of the obligations in¬ 
volved in the financial management of the imperial provinces, 
where the main body of the Roman army was quartered, was to 
transfer the management to the emperor and leave him free to 
collect the taxes and to dispose of the proceeds as he pleased. If, 
as may be presumed, such provinces as Gaul with the Rhine 
frontier, the Danube provinces with the Danube frontier, and 
Syria with the Euphrates frontier, cost much more than they 
paid, their financial management, including the pay of the 
troops, entailed a regular deficit which was met from the private 
purse of the emperor. 

Thus by the force of circumstances, by the weight of the enor¬ 
mous personal wealth accumulated in the hands of the emperor 
during the civil wars, conditions were created in the Roman 
Empire which bore a strong resemblance to those of the Hellenis¬ 
tic monarchies. The more the emperor disbursed for public pur¬ 
poses—for feeding and amusing the Roman proletariate, for 
transforming Rome into the capital of the world, for regulating 
the course of the Tiber, for building new military roads all over 
the empire—the more difficult it became to draw a line between 
his private resources and the income of the state. Not that this 
implied the absorption of the emperor’s fortune by the state. It 
implied rather the right of the emperor to dispose of the resources 
of the state in the same manner as he disposed of his own private 
resources. This condition of things was inherited by Tiberius and 
his successors, who gradually became accustomed to regard the 
revenues of the state as their own personal income and to use 
them for any purpose they pleased. 16 

The emperor was not the sole possessor of an enormous private 
fortune. We do not know how many of the old aristocratic 
families retained their wealth after the turmoil of the civil wars. 
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I. ONE OF THE GOBLETS OF THE TREASURE OF BOSCOREALE. Found 
in the ruins of a villa d ear the village of Boscoreak (Pompeii). Louvre Museum (Para). 
A. H^ron dc Villefossc, Atm. Piol, 5, 1899, pL vm, 3. 

The goblet here reproduced is one of a pair, adorned with human skeletons, some of 
which represent famous writers and philosophers of Greece. The scene shown in the 
photograph is the best expression of the spirit which inspired the decoration of these 
goblets. The left side is occupied by an altar, on which are placed two skulls; behind 
it a column supports a statuette of one of the Fates (with the inscription fOuuSiL). Above 
the left skull is a purse, with the legend Zc&a (‘Wisdom’), to which corresponds a roll 
of papyrus placed above the other skull with the inscription A at at (‘Opinions'). The field 
is filled by three large skeletons. The one nearest the column holds in its right hand a 
large purse full of money, and in its left a butterfly (typifying the soul), which it presents 
to the second skeleton. Near the purse is engraved ♦doroi (‘Envy’). The second skeleton 
is engaged in placing a wreath of flowers on its head. Between the two is a small skeleton 
playing the lyre, with the inscription Tipfa (‘Jo/)- The third examines a skull held in 
its right hand, while its left grasps a flower, inscribed A-Gos (‘Flower’). Between the 
second and the third skeleton another small skeleton is represented clapping its 
hands. Above it runs an inscription which summarizes the artist's main idea: ZCt» 
periXafie, ri yap aSpt or di*jAo* Am —'Enjoy life while you are alive, for tomorrow is 
uncertain’. 

a. A CLAY GOBLET WITH A GREENISH VARNISH. Museum of Berlin. R. 
Zahn, Kr& Xp, i, 81st Winckelmann’s Programm, Berlin, 1991, pis. i-m. 

A human skeleton surrounded by a wreath, a ham, a pipe, a flute, and an amphora of 
wine. On right and left two dancing pygmies, one of them holding a purse. To the left 
and right of the skeleton’s head is engraved: «r£, gpw (‘Acquire and use'). Cf. IG xii. 9. 
1340 (Aidepsos; Preuner, JDAI 40,1930, pp. 39 fT.): an old shipowner, in command of 
a ship at the moment of his death, gives to those who survive him the counsel contained 
in his funerary inscription: nu xpd. 

These two go bleu are only two specimens of a large series of objects which express 
the ideas of life current in the late Hellenistic, and still more in the early Roman, period. 
Allusion need hardly be made to well-known examples which have often been collected 
and illustrated, such as the little silver skeleton which adorned the banquet table of the 
rich parvenu Trimalchio in the novel of Petronius (Cma, 34. 8). The two goblets are 
reproduced here because they admirably illustrate the prevailing mood of the people 
during the early Roman Empire, especially the well-to-do bourgeoisie of the cities. A 
superficial materialism and a sort of trivial epicureanism were the natural result of the 
age of peace and prosperity which followed the turmoil of the civil wars from the time 
of Augustus onwards. ‘Eqjoy life so long as you art alive’ b the motto. The best things 
in the world are a full purse and what it can buy: meat and drink, music and dance’. 
These are the real facts, and the speculations of the philosophers and poets, mortal men 
yourself, are mere opinions (8d£u); or in the words of Trimalchio, ’eheu nos miseros, 
quam lotus homuncio nil est. sic erimus cuncti, postquam nco auferet Orcui. ergo 
vivamua, dum licet esse bene’ (Cons, 34. 10). It b interesting to compare thb philosophy 
of life with the mildly epicurean metrical precepts, reminding us of Ovid, which are 
written on the walls of the recently discovered tridimum of the house of Epidius Hy- 
mcnaeus, M. Della Cortc in /tie. Inde-Gettt-llelka, 8, 1934, p. rat. 
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The fact that Augustus came frequently to the rescue of im¬ 
poverished aristocratic houses shows that many of these families 
were utterly ruined and depended entirely on imperial charity. 
We know, however, that the richest men among the aristocrats 
of Rome were those who were closely connected with Augustus 
—members of his own family and personal friends like Agrippa 
and Maecenas. We may safely assume that scores of minor men, 
who lent their support and aid to Augustus, possessed large and 
ever-increasing fortunes which they owed to their close relations 
with him. 17 

But although these men were a remarkable phenomenon, they 
nevertheless did not represent the leading type of men who 
figured in the economic life of the time of Augustus. The em¬ 
peror’s favourites were not very numerous and probably lived 
mostly on their income or, if they increased their fortune, they 
did so in the same way as the more energetic and more produc¬ 
tive class of business men, who were the first to profit by the 
restoration of peace and order. These business men were not con¬ 
fined to the city of Rome. Most of them lived in fact not in Rome 
but in the Italian cities and in the provinces. They were the city 
bourgeoisie spoken of in the first chapter, the class which gradually 
grew up in the second and the first century b.c. in Italy and in 
the West, and which was not shattered by the civil wars to such 
an extent as the higher aristocracy of Rome—the senatorial class 
and the upper section of the equestrian. As soon as peace and 
order were restored, these men resumed their business activity 
on a large scale, and most of them were no doubt successful. 

A typical representative of this class is the wealthy retired 
business man of one of the South Italian cities, the freedman 
Trimalchio, whose portrait is so vividly drawn by Petronius. 
The active part of his life fell certainly in the time of Augustus. 
Petronius depicted him when he was already old and when his 
life-work was already accomplished. He had started as a slave, 
the favourite of his master, had inherited a large fortune from 
him and invested it in commercial enterprises, especially in the 
wholesale trade in wine. At the end of his life he lived in his 
beautiful house in a Campanian city on the income of his large 
estates and on the interest of his money, which he lent on good 
security. 18 Trimalchio is one type of this age. He lived, charac¬ 
teristically, in Campania and not in Rome: we shall see that 
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Campania was at this time a much better place than Rome to 
build up a large fortune. Characteristically, too, his main occu¬ 
pation was first commerce and only in a second stage agriculture 
and banking, and possibly he was typical in being a freedman, 
though I am inclined to think that Petronius chose the freedman 
type to have the opportunity of making the nouveau riche as vulgar 
as possible. I have no doubt that many a resident in Campanian 
cities like Pompeii, freeborn and probably not uneducated, had 
the same business career as Trimalchio. They were the owners 
of the large and beautiful houses and villas of the Augustan 
period in Pompeii, Stabiae, and Herculaneum, the period when 
the most refined, the most vigorous, and the most artistic styles 
of decorative painting flourished; the men whose houses were 
adorned by the paintings of the second and the third styles had 
certainly had a good education and were at the same time pros¬ 
perous in business. We have a fair knowledge of the composition 
of the leading class of Pompeii in the Augustan period. Most of 
them were descendants of the Sullan veterans, some of them 
were members of the old Samnitic aristocracy of Pompeii, very 
few of them freedmen. 19 The same is true of the larger cities, 
such as Putcoli, and of the Hellenistic East . 20 1 feel confident that 
the pulse of economic life beat very briskly in the Augustan age 
both in Italy and in the provinces. The bourgeoisie of this period 
was not idle, and the ideal of a rentier -life was no more wide¬ 
spread among its members than it is among men of the same 
class in our own days. 

The best proof of this can be deduced from a general survey of 
the ruins of the Italian cities. They were not badly off in the first 
century b.c., though some of them suffered heavily during the 
civil wars. But the time of real prosperity for Italy was the age of 
Augustus. Even a very superficial glance at the ruins of all the 
Italian cities, especially those of Central and Northern Italy, 
shows that most of them assumed their definitive shape at that 
time, and that the most beautiful and the most useful buildings 
were erected then. I do not refer to cities like Turin and Susa 
and others in Northern Italy, which were created by Augustus, 
nor even to Aquileia. But if we take the cities of Umbria, centres 
of agricultural life with almost no commerce and industry— 
Perusia, Asisium, Hispellum, Aquinum, &c.—or some of the 
cities in Picenum and in Etruria, and read a description of their 
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still existing ruins, we shall see that most of the best buildings 
were a creation of the Augustan period. Not, however, a creation 
of Augustus himself. He contributed his share towards building 
up the magnificent system of Italian roads, but the cities were 
created by the city bourgeoisie , both the ancient municipal fami¬ 
lies and the new settlers, veterans of the civil wars. Later in the 
first century certain new buildings were added. Some cities were 
still prosperous in the second century, but, as has been said, the 
really flourishing age of the cities and of their bourgeois creators 
(who still consisted mostly of freeborn elements) was the period 
of Augustus, the time between 30 b.c. and a.d. i4- 21 

Another proof is the rapid development of economic life in the 
Augustan age. This will be made clear by a brief survey of it as it 
appears in contemporary sources. Our information is, indeed, 
almost exclusively limited to Italy and to the economic condi¬ 
tions which prevailed there. Is that a mere accident? Or does it 
not rather show that Italy was the leading land both in politics 
and in economics? The East was slow in repairing its shattered 
forces, the Western provinces were too young to develop at once 
a brilliant economic life. However, as we shall find later, the 
East recovered more quickly in the field of industry and com¬ 
merce than in that of agriculture. 

We have seen that the civil wars had not affected the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Italy. After their conclusion the condi¬ 
tions of agricultural life remained as they were, except that they 
became more stable. In its main features the agrarian situation 
underwent no important change. Large estates were constantly 
growing at the expense, chiefly, of peasant plots. Alongside of the 
large estates, medium-sized and small holdings increased some¬ 
what in importance: a process which owed much to the division 
of confiscated land among veterans. Both large and middle- 
sized properties had this in common, that they were managed 
on a scientific and capitalistic basis and were owned by men who 
resided not on the land but in the cities. To this class belonged 
almost all the veterans who had received their land from Sulla, 
Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus. 

The management of properties of intermediate size is well 
illustrated by Horace’s description of his Sabine estate. He had 
received his Sabinum as a gift from Maecenas, and he belonged 
therefore to the same category of landowners as the veterans of 
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«. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF THE TABUNUM OF THE 
HOUSE OF LUCRETIUS FRONTO AT POMPEII. Pompeii. My article in 
JDAI ig, 1904, pp. 103 ff-i pL v, 1. A detailed description is given on pp. 104 ff. 
Time of Augustus. 

Front of a rich villa, consisting of beautiful porticoes (two storeys) and of the entrance 
to the central apartment (Atman). Before the entrance is seen a round temple-pavilion 
with a cupola. Behind the villa, a beautiful park with various buildings scattered all 
over it. Between the wings of the porticoes, a lawn in the English style with flower¬ 
beds. 

a. THE SAME AS NO. 1. My article. loc. cit., pi. vi. a. 

Front of another villa of the same type, formed by a long portico. Behind the portico 
are the villa buildings dotted about a splendid park extending over the slopes of two 
hills which rise behind the villa. The portico of the front follows the line of the shore 
of a little hay or an inland lake. The shore has been transformed into a quay, which is 
adorned with Her mi. Close to the shore are two small temples. In the sea (or the lake) 
lies a pleasure-boat. 

3. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF A HOUSE IN STABIAE. 
Naples, National Museum. My article in Ron. Milt. 26. 1911, p. 75, pi. vn, 1. 

A large palace-like villa on a promontory surrounded by the sea. The front portico 
has two storeys; behind are the high tower of the atnum and tall pine-trees. Two moles 
or breakwaters protect the quay. 

4. AS NO. 3. My article, ibid., p. 76, pi. vn, a. 

A huge summer-palace in the form of a baitiita of three storeys built on a promontory 
or an island. Behind the villa is a park of pine-tree*. 

Scores of similar landscapes among the wall-decorations of the Imperial period 
furnish splendid illustrations of the descriptions of Horace and his contemporaries, and 
show that in attacking the luxury of the Augustan age, he and public opinion in general 
were not exaggerating. To those who travelled by land and by sea, along the shores of 
Campania, Latium, Etruria, and the lakes of North Italy, large and beautiful villas 
were undoubtedly the outstanding feature of the landscape. The owners of these villas 
were certainly not exclusively members of the Imperial bouse and of the highest 
aristocracy, but in many cases rich freed men. 
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the revolutionary leaders. The careful investigation of Horace’s 
scattered remarks on his estate by I. Greaves 22 has shown that it 
was a plot of land large enough to provide iis owner with a 
decent income. The poet paid much attention to his property 
and transformed part of it into a model farm run on scientific 
lines. But he never spent much time on it. The work of manage ¬ 
ment was done not by himself personally but by his steward 
(vilicus), a slave. The estate, from the economic point of view, 
consisted of two parts—a model farm run by the owner by means 
of eight slaves, and five plots leased to five families of coloni, who 
may formerly have been proprietors, possibly of the same plots 
which they cultivated for Horace as his tenants. On the model 
farm one part of the land was cultivated as a vineyard, another 
as a fruit and vegetable garden, the largest part as cornfields. 
The meadows and woods which were owned by Horace were 
used for feeding a large number of oxen, sheep, goats, and 
P’gs* 

There is no doubt that estates of similar size and character, 
belonging to men who lived in the cities, were a characteristic 
feature of Central Italy. These medium-sized estates were pro¬ 
bably more dangerous rivals of the peasant holdings than even 
the latifundia of great landowners. Somewhat different were the 
farms in South Italy. Wc know some of them in the territory of 
Pompeii, Stabiac, and Herculaneum. Their ruins have been ex¬ 
cavated more or less fully and scientifically. It is beyond doubt 
that most of these villas did not form part of a ialifundium. Farms 
which belonged to big landowners who never lived on them 
would not have had sets of comfortable, sometimes luxurious, 
rooms destined to be used by the owners as living quarters. St 
may be inferred, therefore, that most of the owners of these farms 
were from the very beginning citizens and residents of Pompeii, 
Stabiac, and Herculaneum, not senators and knights who re¬ 
sided in Rome. So far as we can infer from a close study of the 
remains of these villas, the Campanian farms were mor e or less 
similar to the estate of Horace, and included the meadows and 
woods on the slopes of Vesuvius. They must have been of com¬ 
paratively large size, as is shown by the spacious store-rooms for 
wine and oil. Their chief products were wine and olive-oil, which 
undoubtedly were intended for sale. As the plan and the distri¬ 
bution of rooms in the farms agree closely with the descriptions 
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i. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION* OF A HOUSE IN STABIAE. 
Naples, National Museum. See my article, ‘Die hellenistisrh-rumische Architektur- 
landschaft’, in Ram. Min. 26, tgtt, p. 75, pi. vnr, 2. 

A gorgeous villa built on the shore of the sea, probably in Campania. A quay on 
arcades projects into the sea. Near it in the harbour is a boat. On the quay some figures 
are strolling, while a fisherman runs busily about with his fishing implements. The villa, 
with beautiful porticoes in front, follows the sinuous line of the shore. Behind are other 
buildings and a park. 

a. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF THE TABU SUM OF THE 
HOUSE OF LUCRETIUS PRONTO AT POMPEII. Pompeii. My article in 
JDAI 19, 1904, pp. 103 ff., pi. vi. l. 

Another villa near the sea. The porticoes and the quay, which seems here to be 
treated like a lawn, are of rhe same type. Behind the porticoes is seen a acrid or 
separate buildings, scattered among the old trees of a fine park. The background is 
occupied by pleasant hills of no great height. 
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of both Varro and Columella, it is clear that they were managed 
according to the scientific manuals on agriculture and that the 
labour employed was the labour of slaves. There was hardly 
room on them for the peasant plots of the coloni of Horace. The 
Campanian farms were entirely capitalistic, with no survivals of 
the peasant economy of the past . 23 

It is not open to doubt that those portions of the large estates 
which produced wine and oil consisted of rather small farms of 
the same type as those excavated near Pompeii. The latifundium 
of Campania was certainly a combination of several fundi and 
several villae. In Apulia, Calabria, Etruria, Sardinia, and Africa 
the latifundia were evidently of a different type, to judge from 
the allusions to large estates in these regions by Horace, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. For the poets the outstanding features of such 
estates were the thousands of slaves, oxen, and ploughs employed 
in tilling the soil. We must suppose, therefore, a large villa as the 
centre of the estate and around it a village populated by slaves 
and hired workmen . 24 

The gradual disappearance of the peasants and the transfor¬ 
mation of most of them into coloni of landowners was a pheno¬ 
menon which was well known to the contemporaries of Augustus. 
Ancient Italy was disappearing. For romantic spirits like Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus this was a matter of regret. 
But it was not only the romantic spirits that were alarmed. The 
gradual change in the social aspect of Italy, the increasing mass 
of slaves and freedmen even in the fields of Northern and Central 
Italy—former strongholds of the Italian peasants—the transfor¬ 
mation of peasants into coloni were phenomena not entirely new, 
but very disturbing; they were signs of a new stage in the history 
of the country. To judge by some poems of Horace, which 
echoed, no doubt, the talk at the tables of Maecenas and Augus¬ 
tus, the subject of the disappearance of the peasants was a com¬ 
mon topic of discussion among the leading men of the Augustan 
period. 2S Public opinion voiced by patriotic and loyal Romans 
appealed to Augustus to save the peasants. But in fact we hear 
nothing of any interference on his part with the conditions of 
land-tenure in Italy. The attacks of the poets on the morality of 
contemporary society, on the luxury of the rich, are in keeping 
with certain laws of Augustus. But after the end of the civil wars 
we hear nothing of any agrarian law. An agrarian law had been 
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t. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF THE HOUSE OF THE ‘FONTANA 
PICCOLA’. Pompeii: Casa della Fontana Piceola. My article, ‘Die hellenistisch-rdmische 
Architekturlandschaft’, Rom. Mitt. 26, 1911, p. 95, pi. XI, !. 

A tower-shaped rustic house inside a walled court with a wide entrance-gate. In the court 
are seen paints and other trees, a shed attached to one of the walls of the house for protection 
against the sun’s rays, and a high building like a pavilion, which perhaps represents the super¬ 
structure of a well. On ore side of the entrance-gate is a plough, on the other are three women 
seated on a bench, talking. The aspect of this building does not favour the view that it belongs 
to the same type as the villas which have been excavated round Pompeii. It suggests rather 
the house of an Egyptian peasant, but I am less confident than I was that that is the true 
identification. The picture may represent a Campanian peasant’s house of a type different 
from that of the villas near Pompeii and Stabiae; cf. pL mm, 1. 


2. IRON STOCKS FOUND IN A VILLA RUSTICA NEAR GRAGNANO. M. Della Corte 
in Mot. d. Seavi, 1923, p. 277, fig. 4. 

These iron stocks far the imprisoned slaves of a cilia rustua were found in the trgastuhm 
(prison) of a villa recently excavated in the ’fondo Marchetti’ (com. di Gragnano). This villa 
is a typical example of the cilia* rustua* near Pompeii, which are spoken of in the text (cf. 
p. 30), and especially of the business part of them. I reproduce here the plan of the villa as 
published in the Mot. d. Sean. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN. The living-rooms for the owner, or the manager, of the 
villa have not been excavated. A. Main entrance. B. The large central court, within which 
are (1) the porter’s lodge and (2) the stable (stabulum) where skeletons of horses and cows, or 
oxen, were found together with two terracotta mangers (a and b), and a water-basin of 
masonry (c). C, D. lateral courts with bedrooms for the slaves, storehouses of different kinds, 
and other rooms. One of the rooms in D was a prison ( rr£astulwn ), one of those in C probably 
a small cheese-factory. Rooms 14 and 15, between the two courts, were used as a bakery, 
which was well furnished. E. The store-court ( alia tinario and olearia), with big jars (doiia) in 
which wine, olive-oil, and grain were stored. Room 28 was a wine-pre® {torcular). In room 27 
there was a shed, under which a large amount of lumber was kept. Some of the beams found 
in this place are now in the Museum of Pompeii. The general arrangement of the viila is an 
excellent testimony to the accuracy of Varro’s description of a cilia rustics. It was a big agricul¬ 
tural concern of the factory type, run by slave-labour, self-supporting as far as possible, and 
forming a little world in itself. 
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1-9. IRON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FROM POMPEII. Found in the 
large villa of L. Herennius Florus (usually called that of P. Fannius Synistor, but see M. 
Della Corte in NtapoHs, 2, 1915. p. 172) near Boscoreale. Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago. H. F. Cou, Antiquities from Boscoreelt pi the Field Museum of Natural 
History (Field Museum Public., 152, Anthr. Ser. 7. 4), 1912, pp. 210 ff., and pis. CLXin- 
clxvi; c£ the similar implements found in the famous villa of Boscoreale, Mon. Ant. 
• 897, pp. 436-40. Large quantities of such implements are to be seen in the Museum 
of Naples. 

(1) Hoe of the usual Roman shape. 

(2) Rake with six prongs. 

(3) Pointed hoe. 

(4) Bill, probably a pruning instrument- 

(5) Pick and hatchet. 

(6) Sickle. 

(7 and 9) Forks. 

(8) Spud. 

Most of these are typical instruments used in the vineyards. Some of them still retain 
their old shape both in Italy and in France. I have seen many of them, for 
example, in Burgundy. A shop full of such instruments is one of the newest discoveries 
at Pompeii. The owner was a certain Jucundianus. In his shop were found fakes stra- 
mentor use, urae, unpedes, falus iwtoruu. chains, and other implements not for agricul¬ 
tural but for domestic use (M. Della Corte, Rio. Indo-Gruo-ltaUca, 7, 1923, p. 113). 
Close by was the shop of another Jahtr ftrranui (M. Della Corte, ibid., p. 115). 
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too marked a feature of the period of the civil wars to permit of 
recourse to it, even if it were urgent. 

Apart from agriculture, the chief factor in the economic life of 
the early Roman Empire was certainly commerce. Wide oppor¬ 
tunities were opened to the commercial activity of the people of 
the Empire after the end of the civil wars. The unification of the 
civilized world; its transformation practically into one w'orld- 
state; peace within and without; complete safety on the seas, 
protected by the Roman navy, now a standing force; the in¬ 
creasing numbers of w'ell-paved roads, built for military pur¬ 
poses, but used also for commercial intercourse; the absence of 
state interference with the commercial activity of individuals; the 
gradual opening up of new and safe markets in Gaul, Spain, and 
the Danube provinces; the pacification of the Alpine zone; the 
restoration of Carthage and Corinth, and so forth—all these 
factors combined to produce a brilliant revival and a notable 
increase of commercial activity in the Empire. 

Commerce with neighbours and with far distant lands, like 
China and India, played no very important part in the econo¬ 
mic life of the early Empire. This type of commerce struck the 
imagination of contemporaries as it strikes that of some modern 
scholars, and both of them have exaggerated its importance. 
Even tin came chiefly from Spain and not from Britain. More¬ 
over, bronze, for the manufacture of which tin was used, had no 
longer such importance in the life of the Roman Empire as it 
had had in the Hellenistic period. From Germany came amber, 
some furs, and slaves. South Russia still supplied Greece with 
corn and exported a certain amount of hemp, furs, wax, and 
perhaps honey. Some gold may have come from the Ural 
mountains. The Bedouins of the Sahara may have exported 
dates and large numbers of negro slaves. More important was 
the trade of Egypt with Central Africa: ivory, certain kinds of 
precious wood, gold, aromatic substances, condiments of differ¬ 
ent kinds, were the chief articles. The same type of trade de¬ 
veloped with Arabia. A special military expedition was sent 
thither by Augustus to secure for Rome some of the most impor¬ 
tant harbours in the south of the peninsula. The chief exports 
here were aromatic goods, condiments, precious stones, and 
camels. A similar trade in luxuries went on between India and 
Egypt and between India and China (silk) and Syria. 
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The articles bought in foreign lands were paid for in the North 
almost entirely by the export of oil and wine and manufactured 
goods. The goods of the East were paid for, without doubt, partly 
with silver and gold coins, as Pliny says, but mostly by goods 
produced in the Empire, especially in Alexandria. Taken all 
together, the foreign trade was almost wholly a trade in luxuries 
and had no real importance for the economic life of the Empire . 26 

Of far greater moment was the internal trade of the Empire, 
the trade of Italy with the provinces and of the provinces with 
each other . 27 As in the Hellenistic period, it was mostly a trade 
in products of prime necessity. Com was imported and exported 
in large masses. Italy was unable to live on the corn which she 
produced. The same is certainly true of Greece and the Greek 
islands, not of Sicily, though Sicily seems to have become to a 
large extent a land of pastures and vineyards, of olive groves and 
orchards . 28 Many commercial and industrial cities of the coast 
preferred to receive their corn by sea rather than pay the heavy 
cost of transportation by land. Lumber was undoubtedly ex¬ 
ported and imported in great quantities for shipbuilding. The 
famous boat of Catullus was built of the timber of Mount Ida in 
Asia Minor. Wax, hemp, pitch, and tar could not be produced 
in large quantities everywhere, and they were required by all 
the shipbuilding provinces for sea-going and river ships. Metals, 
which were needed by Italy for coinage and by all large and 
small centres of metallic industry, were not produced in suffi¬ 
cient amounts either in Italy or in the neighbourhood of most 
of the cities which were famous for their work in metal (for 
example, Capua and Tarentum in South Italy, Alexandria in 
Egypt, perhaps some cities in Asia Minor and in Greece, and 
some places in Gaul). Metals were chiefly mined in Spain, in 
Gaul, and in the Danubian provinces; the mines of the East 
seem to have been of less importance in the imperial period. 
Sulphur was obtained almost exclusively from Sicilian mines; 
it was indispensable to all vine-growing countries. 

Commerce in olive-oil and wine played, as before, a leading 
part in the economic life of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. One 
of the largest consumers was no doubt the Roman army. Greece 
and Asia Minor supplied with oil and wine the eastern provinces 
of Rome and the shores, especially the Northern shores, of the 
Black Sea. Italy was the chief source of supply for the Danubian 
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i. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF ONE OF THE HOUSES OF 
STABIAE. Found at Gragnano. Naples, National Museum. Pitture di Ercolons, ii. 
pi. lvt, o {from which the illustration is reproduced). C£ K. Lehmann-Hartleben. 
‘Die antiken Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres’, /Clio, Beiheft 14 {1923), pp. 224 ff., and 
G. Span©, ‘La “Ripa Puteolana”\ Aui di R. Act. ArU ed ArthatoL di Napoli, 8, 1930, 
pp. 295 ff., esp. pp. 333 ff., and, on the harbour of Pompeii, L. Jacono, XeapoHs, 1,1913, 
PP- 353 ff* 

A typical Campanian harbour with moles, various buildings, a small rocky island, 
‘triumphal’ arches, and columns with statues. It cannot be certainly identified with any 
of the harbours of Campania (e.g. Puteoli), but it is safe to assume that the general 
aspect of Puteoli was not unlike our picture, though everything was undoubtedly on 
a larger scale. 

a. PART OF A FUNERAL STELE OF CAPUA. Museum of Capua. H. Gummerua, 
Klio, 12, 1912, pp. 500 ff.; cf. a bas-relief of Ailon published by B. Laum, Germania, a, 
1918, p. 108. Late Republican or early Augustan period. 

The upper part of the stele is occupied by two standing male figures, the Satur and 
Stepanus of the inscription engraved beneath them: Af. Publius M. I. Satur de suo tibi et 
liberto M. Publilio Supano. Arbitral M. PuUdi M. i Codiae praeionis et M. Publili M. I. 
Timotis (CIL x. 8222). The lower part of the stone shows the bas-reliefs here reproduced. 
A nude man is represented standing on a stone base. On his left a man moves quickly 
towards him, probably talking and pointing at him; he wean the Greek chiton and 
ehlam/i. On his other side another man, clad in a lotto, quietly extends his right hand 
towards him. The scene no doubt represenu the slave trade. Tbe nude man is the slave, 
the man in the Greek dress is the seller, and the logatu the buyer. There can be little 
doubt that the two executors of the will of Publili us Satur intended to represent an 
episode of his early life—his purchase by lid master and later patrorms— in order to show 
tbe modest beginnings of one who became a great man in Capua and whose personality 
and history were probably known to everybody there. Similar was Trimalchio’i idem 
in adorning the peristyle of his house with pictures which portrayed various episodes of 
his own life, beginning with the ‘venalieium cum litulis pictum’ (Petron. Cena, 29. 3). 

3. FRAGMENT OF A BAS-RELIEF OF THE COLLECTION WAKOCQUE. 
Mariemoni (Belgium). F. Cumont, CoJIttitm Watoequi, no. 70; Darembcrg-Saglio, 
Diet, d . ant. iil, p. 1385, fig. 4827 (Ch. Ucrivain); E. Cuq.'Une Setae d’affranchisscmcnt 
par vindicte au premier sitale de notre tae\ C. R. Atod. Inter. 1915, pp. 537 ff.; S. 
Keinach, Rip. d. ret. ii, p. 164, 3 [— Mui/e de Mariemoni (1952), p. 138, no. R.14, and 
pi. 49J. 1st cent. A.D. (?). 

Fragment of a bas-relief representing the manumtnio imditta. One of the manumitted 
slaves is kneeling before the magistrate, who touches him with the manumission-rod 
( vindieta). He wears the pilots, the symbol of liberty. The other, already manumitted, is 
shaking hands with the magistrate or his former master {symbolizing thefides established 
between him and his patronus). I sec no reason for regarding this fragment as a modern 
forgery. 
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provinces, Germany, Britain, and Africa. It is probable that even 
Gaul and Spain still, to some extent, imported these products 
from Italy. 

The exchange of manufactured goods, articles not of luxury 
but of everyday use, was exceedingly active. Egypt remained 
the only centre of production for linen garments and papyrus. 
Large masses of woollen stuffs were exported from Asia Minor, 
Italy, and Gaul. Italian red-glazed pottery dominated all the 
markets. The metal plate of Capua and of Alexandria had no 
rivals. Glass was produced in Syria, in Alexandria, and in large 
masses in South Italy. Clay lamps were one of the main speciali¬ 
ties of Italy. Toilet articles in amber were made exclusively in 
Aquilcia, which imported the raw material from Germany and 
made it into fine small mirrors, boxes, flagons, &c., for export. 
We cannot enumerate here all the minor places in the Roman 
Empire which were famous for special articles and exported 
them in large quantities to other parts of the Empire. 

In comparison with this exchange of goods of prime necessity, 
the commerce in luxuries appears, as has already been said, to 
have been less important, although some of our sources, for in¬ 
stance, the poets of the Augustan age, in dealing with the topic 
of Roman luxury, concentrate their attention on those particu¬ 
lar articles. But it is significant of the highly developed conditions 
of exchange that the gourmets of Italy obtained without diffi¬ 
culty all the primeurs of every season and special delicatessen from 
places far remote. Nor had they to order them expressly. Large 
special shops kept stocks of such articles. 

In the commercial life of the Empire in the Augustan period 
Italy played a prominent part, more prominent than even in the 
first century b.c. This was not merely a result of the growing 
importance of Rome as one of the largest consumers in the world. 
Italy as a whole, with its numerous cities, was a gigantic and 
rich market for the rest of the civilized world. It would be well 
worth while to investigate from this point of view the many 
thousands of objects which have been found in Pompeii, with the 
aim of defining what was local production and what import, and 
in the latter case whether it was import from other Italian cities 
or from the transmarine provinces. It is, however, hardly correct 
to affirm that Rome and Italy paid for the imported goods with 
the tribute which Rome received from the provinces. We have 
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no statistics; but what can be gathered about the industrial 
productivity of Italy shows that the largest part of the import 
was covered by a corresponding export. 

The largest item in this export was Italian wine and oil. We 
cannot account for the aspect of Campania, which was one 
enormous vineyard, and for the rapid development of viticul¬ 
ture in Northern Italy, unless we assume that Italian wine and 
oil were exported in large amounts to the Western and Northern 
provinces of the Empire and even to the East. Putcoli, as the 
chief harbour of South Italy, and the other harbours of Cam¬ 
pania dealt to a very large extent in wine and oil, and so did 
Aquileia in the North. We must bear in mind that Trimalchio 
acquired his fortune by exporting wine and that he was in rela¬ 
tions with Africa . 29 Along with wine and oil Italy exported to 
the West manufactured goods in great quantities. We have 
already pointed out that the Arretine pottery and the early terra 
sigillata dominated for a while the world-market as far as Britain 
in the North and the shores of the Black Sea in the East. Great 
masses of Capuan metal plate are found as far away as the Cau¬ 
casus and the river Kama . 10 The peculiar Aucissa safety-pins, 
a speciality of the Augustan period, found their way to all the 
provinces of the West and even to the shores of the Black Sea . 31 
The lamps of the factory of Fortis in the neighbourhood of 
Mutina were genuine products (not local counterfeits) and were 
turned out in vast numbers in the Augustan period. They are 
found in every part of the Roman Empire. The Campanian 
imitations of the Syrian blown glass, very fine specimens indeed, 
have been found in large quantities, together with the Syrian 
models, in many a grave of South Russia belonging to the 
Augustan age . 31 Can we say, in view of these facts, that Italian 
production was far too small to cover the cost of imports? If 
Rome and the Roman government paid for part of the imported 
com, for the wild beasts which were killed in the amphitheatres, 
and for the luxuries and extravagances of the emperors with the 
gold and silver which came from Egypt, Syria, Gaul, and Spain, 
the bourgeoisie of Italy covered the balance by production, and 
most of the ships which imported goods from the provinces 
sailed back with a valuable return cargo. 

Although wine, olive-oil, com, and raw materials like lumber, 
metals, &c., played a large part in the commercial interpro- 
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vincial exchange of the Empire, the products of industry (as we 
have seen) must not be disregarded in appreciating the com¬ 
merce of the Augustan age. The most thriving part of the Roman 
Empire, so far as industry was concerned, was certainly Italy 
and, in Italy, Campania and Etruria. The evidence on this point 
has been collected by Professor Tenney Frank, and I need not 
repeat the pages devoted to this subject in his two recent books. 
He has pointed out the ever-growing importance of the red- 
glazed pottery which was produced in Etruria in large quantities 
for mass-consumption and mass-export. Well known, too, are 
the fame and the fine quality of the bronze and silver plate made 
in Capua . 33 We have just alluded to the factory of lamps which 
flourished in North Italy. It may be added that in the Augustan 
age the Campanian cities, in imitation of, and in competition 
with, Alexandria, developed many new branches of industry 
hardly noticeable in Campania in the earlier period, above all the 
beautiful glass ware, especially the coloured sorts and the vessels 
adorned with reliefs. In this branch of trade Campania beat 
both Syria and Alexandria almost completely, as is shown by 
finds in South Russia. At the same time the cities of Campania 
undoubtedly began to use their abundance of fine oil for the 
preparation of perfumes, and to revive the ancient industry of 
jewellery, which had flourished in Etruria in the Hellenistic 
period and now passed to Campania. To this subject we shall 
return in the next chapter. Still more important was the rapid 
development of the manufacture of woollen garments, the fine 
South Italian brands of wool being used for this purpose . 34 

Campania and Etruria were not alone in developing Italian 
industry in the Augustan age. At that time a second Puteoli 
arose in Aquilcia, which became a flourishing centre of both 
commercial and industrial life in the North. We have already 
spoken of the commercial importance of this city and of her 
trade in wine with the Danube regions and with the Western 
shores of the Adriatic Sea. A colony of Roman veterans—active 
and progressive landowners, who rapidly transformed the terri¬ 
tory of their city into a flourishing vineyard and acquired large 
fortunes by exporting the wine to the Danubian lands—Aquileia 
quickly realized the opportunities which her wonderful situation 
afforded for the further development of her commerce. Tire paci¬ 
fication of Noricum gave her citizens access to the iron mines of 
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that country. The export of wine attracted large masses of 
amber to the city. The excellent qualities of the Aquileian sand 
and clay opened up wide possibilities of exporting home-made 
(not imported) glass and clay ware to customers in the Danube 
region. The ancient bronze industry of North-western Italy and 
the abundance of copper and silver in the neighbouring mines 
ofNoricum, Raetia,and Dalmatia spurred the activity of bronze- 
and silversmiths. Agricultural implements and iron weapons 
were manufactured: the mention of an aciartus in one inscription 
from the city is significant. The discovery of gold near Virunum 
gave good opportunities to jewellers, who used also the semi¬ 
precious stones found in this region. Thus Aquileia gradually 
became not only a city of vine-growers and merchants but also 
one of the most important centres of industry. In visiting the 
Museum of the town, one is struck by the abundance of refined 
and original glass products, especially of imitated engraved 
stones and cameos and vases of different shapes, by the masses 
of amber articles, by the large quantities of iron implements, by 
some valuable products of bronze and silver toreutic art, which 
belong in part to the Augustan age, and by the great number of 
gold jewels. And in every case the oldest specimens belong to the 
Augustan age. Beyond doubt Aquileia became the Puteoli of 
North Italy as early as the time of Augustus, thanks probably to 
the efforts of Augustus himself and of some members of his 
family who often resided in the city. Such men as the Barbii and 
Statii were certainly pioneers not only of Aquileian commerce 
but also of Aquileian industry . 35 

Another important phenomenon in the development of in¬ 
dustry in Italy is the gradual industrialization of life not merely 
in large cities like Puteoli and Aquileia, which were great export 
harbours and centres of important trade routes, but also in 
smaller local centres and ports. A good example is Pompeii. 
There is no doubt that Pompeii, which had always been the 
centre of a flourishing agricultural region and a harbour of some 
importance for the group of inland cities that lay near, gradually 
became a centre of local industry which sold goods produced 
in her workshops to customers not only in the city but also in 
neighbouring cities and in the homesteads of the country round. 
As early as the time of Cato some agricultural implements were 
manufactured there. In the period after Sulla and especially 
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under Augustus other branches of industry were started and 
developed. A clear sign of the industrialization of the town is the 
development of a new type of dwelling-house surrounded by 
shops. These shops were partly owned and managed by the 
owners of the houses, partly rented to artisans and retail traders. 
It seems as if from the very beginning one of the specialities of 
Pompeii was the production of various woollen stuffs and clothes 
which in part were dyed in the city itself. We shall see later how 
this trade developed, and how the city became more and more 
industrialized. It is enough to note here that the beginning of 
the process dates from the reign of Augustus. To the same time 
probably belongs the growth or the revival of another speciality 
of Pompeii—a famous fish-sauce, the Pompeian garum. 

The organization of Pompeian industry as described by Frank, 
a combination of a small factory and a retail shop, may have 
been typical of a small local centre of commerce and industry, 
as the Pompeian atrium and peristyle house was typical of a 
country town of a rather archaic type. The excavations at Ostia 
reveal the development as early as the first century a.d. of a 
more modern type of house and shop, which indicates different 
conditions, more like those of our own days. We cannot form a 
judgement about the economic life of Europe or of the United 
States of America by merely studying the shops of Foligno or 
Urbino in Italy or of Madison in the United States . 36 

Unfortunately our evidence about the life of the larger cities 
in the Augustan age, whether in Italy or in the provinces, is very 
scanty. None of the larger commercial and industrial cities has 
been excavated; many could not be. Ostia is just beginning to 
reveal to us the earlier periods of her life; at Puteoli, Naples, and 
Brindisi no excavations on a large scale are possible; in Aquileia 
the opportunities arc good, but the work has only just begun. 
The same is true of the provinces, where in many centres indus¬ 
trial life awoke to renewed prosperity. At Alexandria industry, 
in fact, never ceased to produce masses of goods for home-con- 
sumption, for sale in Egypt, and for export to foreign lands. But 
we know almost nothing of the industrial organization of this 
city, and it must be confessed that, so long as we know so little, 
our information about ancient industry in general will be hope¬ 
lessly defective. My own studies of the archaeological material 
found in South Russia showed that industrial life in Alexandria 
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was never so prosperous as after the civil wars. Alexandria pro¬ 
duced for the whole of the civilized world papyrus, some brands 
of linen, perfumes, some glass articles (especially beads), ivory 
articles, a special type of jewellery, a large part of the silver plate 
which was in circulation in the ancient world, and other things. 
The attempts of Campania to introduce some of these branches 
of industry into her cities have already been described . 37 

Alexandria did not stand alone in the Greek East in develop¬ 
ing her industrial life. Syria invented and perfected the blowing 
of glass, which was soon imitated by the most active industrial 
centres in Italy. Syrian jewels and linen competed with the 
Alexandrian products. In Asia Minor the ancient woollen in¬ 
dustry began to flourish once more. It was not only rugs that 
were exported thence. The speciality of the country was the 
fabrication of dyed stufls and clothes, and in this speciality her 
only rival was Syria. Italy, of course, produced some good 
brands of woollen stufls of natural colours which, in part, were 
also dyed on the spot (we recall the infectores of Pompeii); in the 
other parts of the Roman Empire, as in Italy, house industry 
could provide families with plain everyday clothes of one colour, 
though I am inclined to think that even such clothes were 
bought on the market and in the shops, and that the shops in the 
towns offered cheap coloured material and dresses. But there was 
no competition with Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria in the pro¬ 
duction of coloured woollen and linen stufls. One has only to 
remember how large was the export of coloured stuffs made in 
Moscow to Central Asia and even to India, where house in¬ 
dustry still flourishes, to realize how important was the manu¬ 
facture of dyed stufls in Asia Minor and in Syria . 38 

The economic situation in the Augustan age is marked by two 
features on which special stress must be laid. We have spoken of 
the non-interference of the government in the economic life of 
the Empire. Augustus, it must be repeated, had no special eco¬ 
nomic policy. The labour question did not exist for him at all. 
If he took certain protective or restrictive measures, he did so for 
reasons of a political or moral character. Such were the restric¬ 
tive laws on luxury (leges sumptuariae ) or the projected measures 
for the protection of Italian agriculturists—the small landowners 
of Italy—measures which were claimed for him by Horace in 
some of his Odes but were never carried out. The policy of 
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laissez-faire prevailed. The second point which must be empha¬ 
sized is the importance of Italy in the economic life of the Em¬ 
pire. Italy remained the richest land of the Empire, and had as 
yet no rival. She was the greatest centre of agriculture, of com¬ 
merce, and of industry' in the West. The time might seem to be 
approaching when her economic supremacy would be challenged, 
as she herself had challenged the supremacy of Greece, Alexan¬ 
dria, and Asia Minor. But we hardly perceive yet the very slightest 
signs of the beginning of this new period. The production of the 
most valuable articles of agriculture and industry was still, as in 
the Greek and Hellenistic periods, concentrated in a few places, 
particularly in Asia Minor, Alexandria, Syria and Phoenicia, and 
in Italy; the rest of the Empire produced mostly raw mate ial. 
But even in the Western provinces economic life in general was 
becoming ever more complex, and the day of their emancipation 
was nearing. 

In refraining from regulating the economic life of the Roman 
Empire Augustus followed the same policy which he deemed 
best for its political and social life. There he accepted the exist¬ 
ing conditions, and only modified them slightly, when abso¬ 
lutely necessary. In the economic sphere also his policy was 
a policy of restoration and reconstruction, and that was in fact a 
policy of adaptation to existing conditions. 
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i. SILVER PATERA FOUND AT AQUILEIA. Museum of Vienna. The paUta has often 
been published; see the bibliography in S. Reinach, R/p. d rtl. ii, p. 146, l; cf. E. Loewy, ‘Em 
rdmisches Kurutwcrk’, Sludun zur Gtuhkhu its Ostsns ( FistickrfJ. Sbygowski, 1923), pp. 182 ff-, 
and pi. xx. 

The composition (in bas-relief) is a Roman imitation, or a slightly modified copy, of the 
famous Hellenistic-Kgyptian "Taxza Famese', treated in the new-Attic style. A Roman heroized 
emperor is represented as 3 new Triptolemos, bringing fertility and prosperity to the Earth, 
figured as a reclining, half-naked woman, near whom is a cow resting (cf. pi. vt. a). The 
emperor has just alighted from his chariot, drawn by serpents, and is performing a sacrifice 
to Demeter, who is throned in the background, seated on a rock under an old olive or fig 
tree. In the heaven above is a bust of Zeus. The emperor is surrounded by the four seasons 
(Horae), two of whom feed and caress the serpents. Two boys and a girl act as the lamilli. The 
boys hold two patera/, the girl brings a basket laden with fruit and ears of corn; another 
basket stands behind her. It is not easy to identify the emperor. I should suggest Caligula or 
Nero rather than Claudius. I do not think that the children are those of Claudius; they 
symbolize the fertility and prosperity of the Golden Age in general. The patera admirably 
illustrates the way in which the emperors of the 1st cent, adhered to the ideas of Augustus and 
laid stress on being, like him, div'ne bringert of peace and prosperity, the great protectors and 
restorers of agriculture. 

a. SILVER CUP FROM THE TREASURE OF BOS COR RALE. Found at Boscoreale 
near Pompeii. Collection of the Baron E. de Rothschild, Paris. A. I I^ron de Villefosse. Mon, 
Piot, 5 . <899. PP 3 * * nd 134 ff., pi. xxxrt. 1 and a: S. Reinach, Rip. d. ret. i, pp. 9a ff.; M. 
Roatovtzeff, Mm. pris. a rAead. 14, 1924; cf. kl. ‘L'P-mpereur Tibire et le cult* imperial’, 
Rtv. Met. 163, 1930, pp. 1 ff. 



The cup, one side of which is reproduced in the plate, and both sides in the upper drawing 
on this page (from AUne t Roma, 6, 1 903, pp. 111 ff), may be called the Augustus-Tiberius cup. 
Augustus is here glorified by Tiberius as the great military hero, the great restorer of the glory 
of the Roman arms, and the foremost member of the divine family of the Julii. Along with 
him appear the deified mother of Tiberius and Tiberius himself, as the emperor's most faithful 
and most successful assistant, and as his only heir. On one side of the cup Augustus is seen 
seated on a ulla turulis, holding a globe and a roll (as master of the orbii terrarum and its law¬ 
giver). He looks towards a group of divinities on his right: Venus Genetrix (with the features 
of Livia?), who presents him with a Victory, the Honos, and the Virtu* of the Roman people. 
On his left Mars, the divine forefather of the Julii, leads a group of seven conquered peoples. 
On the other side of the cup Augustus receives the submission of the Sugambri in the presence 
of their conqueror Tiberius. The cup is a striking witness to the efforts of Tiberius and his 
successors to link themselves to the glorious memory of Augustus (cf. the inscription of 
Gythion, discussed in the article in Re r. hist.). The bas-reliefs of a second cup, figured in the 
lower drawing, give a representation of the triumph of Tiberius over the Sugambri (?). 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF AUGUSTUS: 
THE JULII AND CLAUDII 

At the death of Augustus his power passed to his stepson 
Tiberius, whom he had adopted in the last years of his rule. 
Tiberius was succeeded by Caligula, one of the sons of his 
nephew Germanicus, Caligula by his uncle Claudius, Claudius 
by Nero, the son of his second wife Agrippina, one of the sisters 
of Caligula. Thus power remained in the hands of the family of 
Augustus for about a century. We cannot, however, speak of the 
principate being then a hereditary monarchy. In truth the trans¬ 
mission of power from one member of the family of Augustus to 
another was based wholly on the popularity of Augustus with 
the soldiers of the Roman army. Nearly all the emperors of the 
first century were appointed by the army, and more especially 
by the Praetorian Guard. The only exception was Tiberius, to 
whom, however, the army took the oath of allegiance without 
delay. Legally and constitutionally, the emperors received their 
power from the hands of the senate and people of Rome. In 
actual fact, the principate of the successors of Augustus depended 
on the good-will of the army. 

This was understood and recognized by every one in the 
Roman Empire and above all by the emperors themselves. They 
knew perfectly well that their rule was based wholly on their 
relationship to Augustus and on the support given them by the 
army. They knew also that every member of the senatorial class 
had theoretically the same right to the office of supreme magis¬ 
trate of the Empire. They knew it, and they acted accordingly. 
Hence the arbitrary, ruthless, and cruel character of their rule 
in the capital, their constant fear of falling victims to a con¬ 
spiracy, and their systematic extermination of all the members 
of the family of Augustus and of all the leading members of the 
imperial aristocracy, those sanguinary persecutions so drama¬ 
tically described by Tacitus. Hence, too, their almost servile 
attitude towards the praetorian guard and the population of the 
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city of Rome. Hence also their dissipated and immoral private 
life; they realized that they were ‘caliphs for an hour’. 

All the emperors of the Augustan dynasty felt keenly the need 
of stabilizing their power, of giving it more than a merely legal 
basis. The legal sanction was of course given to the imperial 
power by the act of the senate in bestowing on the new princeps 
all the powers which had been held by Augustus and which had 
made him the first magistrate of the city of Rome and of the 
Roman Empire. What the emperors needed was a higher and 
more solid sanction, independent of the will of the senate and 
inherent not only in the institution of the principate but also in 
the person of the emperor. That was why the successors of 
Augustus, especially Caligula and Nero, made renewed efforts 
to develop the imperial cult and transform it into a state insti¬ 
tution. Hence also the endeavours made to bind the religious 
feelings of the population of the Empire to the person of the 
living emperor by bestowing on him divine names and attributes 
and by identifying him with some of the gods of the Greco- 
Roman Pantheon, especially with Apollo and Hercules, who 
were both of them promoters of civilized life and protectors of 
mankind against the forces of darkness. Tiberius and Claudius 
were highly educated men, trained in philosophic thought. They 
thoroughly understood the absurdity of such claims and resisted 
both adulation and expressions of genuine religious feeling com¬ 
ing, particularly, from the Eastern provinces. The attitude of 
Tiberius is attested by the inscription found at Gythion in 
Laconia, which contains a short letter of the emperor. The 
city had sent a special embassy to offer him and his mother 
divine honours. In his reply Tiberius announces very briefly the 
maxim which is developed at length in his famous speech to the 
Senate, as recorded by Tacitus.* Tiberius made this speech in 
reply to a request made by the province of Hispania Ulterior, 
asking for permission to build a temple to the emperor and his 
mother. The underlying idea, both in the discourse and in the 
letter is this: ‘I am a mortal, and divine honours belong only to 
Augustus, the real saviour of mankind.’ It was probably a series 
of similar requests, coming from the East, which induced 
Tiberius to issue the edict referred to by Suetonius.f That 
Claudius had a similar point of view from the same motives is 

• Tac. Am. iv. 37, 38. t Suet. Tiber. 26. 
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strikingly shown by a papyrus found in Philadelphia, containing 
a letter addressed by him to the Alexandrians in which he flatly 
refused to accept any divine honour. But even Tiberius and 
Claudius were forced by political considerations to accept a 
certain amount of divine worship, especially in the Eastern 
provinces and in the newly annexed provinces of the West . 1 

The bloody and cruel aspect of the rule of the Julii and Claudii 
was, however, only one aspect of the life of the Roman Empire 
after the death of Augustus. Behind the screen the slow process 
of remodelling the structure of the Empire begun by Augustus 
went on undisturbed by the sanguinary struggle in the city of 
Rome. The most significant features of this process were the 
gradual development of bureaucracy, the elimination of the 
senate from the work of administration and the concentration 
of it in the hands of the emperors. The most important side of 
the work was the management by the emperor of all the re¬ 
sources of the Roman state, the exclusive right to dispose of the 
income of the Roman Empire, and to organize the expenditure. 
The assessment of taxes both direct and indirect, the collection 
of the indirect taxes, the management of the domains of the 
Roman state, were all gradually concentrated in the hands of 
the imperial administration. The senate finally retained the 
management only of those sums which were paid to the treasury 
of the Roman people by the cities of the senatorial provinces. 

In this respect the reign of Tiberius and still more the notable 
government of Claudius were of the highest importance. It is 
not necessary to repeat here what O. Hirschfeld and many other 
scholars have shown to be the achievement of the latter emperor. 
In many directions he took the decisive steps and created prece¬ 
dents on which the further development of imperial bureau¬ 
cracy, especially under the Flavians and the Antonines, was 
based. The attention which he paid to the minutest details of 
the administrative organization of the whole Empire is shown, 
for example, by the great number of extant inscriptions and 
papyri which reproduce his edicts and letters and by the numer¬ 
ous mentions of such documents in our literary sources. Of these 
the most striking are perhaps the fragments of an edict on the 
organization of the imperial postal service (cursus publicus ), found 
at Tcgea, and the letter to the Alexandrians which has been 
mentioned above. In dealing, in the latter document, with the 
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complicated problem of the municipal organization of Alexan¬ 
dria (the question of the ftov At}) and with the delicate matter of 
the relations between the Jews and the Greeks in Alexandria, 
Claudius shows an astonishing amount of knowledge, a perfect 
understanding of the actual conditions, viewed from the practi¬ 
cal and not the theoretical standpoint, and a fine tact. It is hard 
to understand how such a man could have been at the same time 
a slave in the hands of his wives and freedmen. All the documents 
which are signed by him were certainly either written or care¬ 
fully revised by him personally, for they all show not only the 
same peculiar style but also the same peculiar logic and the same 
individual mode of reasoning. But the truth is, as Mr. Anderson 
suggests, that it was only in his later years, when his mental 
powers were steadily declining, that he was dominated by the 
will-power of those who stood nearest to him; and it may be that 
even then the actual facts have been somewhat exaggerated by 
Tacitus and other writers of the senatorial class. 1 

The senate never protested against these encroachments of 
the imperial power on its rights. The reason was the same as in 
the time of Augustus, fear of assuming the responsibility for the 
enormous expenditure necessary for the state. The senate had 
now still smaller revenues to cover this expenditure than at the 
beginning of the principate. The emperors, on the contrary, who 
emerged from the civil wars as the richest men in the Empire, 
who inherited from Antony and Cleopatra the resources of 
Egypt, who were constantly increasing their fortune by confisca¬ 
tions and by inheritances, were willing and ready to aid the 
state out of their own income by taking over the heavy cost of 
rebuilding and maintaining the capital, of feeding and amusing 
the population of Rome, of distributing gifts to the soldiers and 
creating a special fund for the pensions payable at the end of their 
service, of building roads in Italy and in the provinces, and other 
charges. In all this they followed in the footsteps of Augustus. In 
thus helping the state the emperors undertook a very serious 
responsibility and had the right to claim the control of the 
management of the state finances. The assumption of responsi¬ 
bility, which led to a gradual improvement of the system of ad¬ 
ministration, especially in the provinces, made the new regime 
increasingly popular among the masses of the population and 
correspondingly weakened the authority of the senate. In this 
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way the principate became firmly established as a permanent 
institution. 

To illustrate this essential feature of the history of the Empire, 
I shall select two points and dwell on them for a moment. They 
arc familiar, but they may profitably be emphasized. 

The administration of the city of Rome was a heavy burden 
on the Roman state. Besides the necessity of making Rome a 
beautiful city, worthy of its position as the capital of the world, 
besides the obligation to secure for her growing population the 
elementary needs of life such as water supply, drainage, sanitary 
arrangements, safety from fires and floods, good paved streets, 
bridges over the Tiber, a sufficient police force—things which all 
the more important cities of the Greek world already possessed 
in the Hellenistic period—there was the enormous expense of 
feeding and amusing the population of Rome. The hundreds of 
thousands of Roman citizens who lived in Rome cared little for 
political rights. They readily acquiesced in the gradual reduc¬ 
tion of the popular assembly under Augustus to a pure formality, 
they offered no protest when Tiberius suppressed even this for¬ 
mality, but they insisted on their right, acquired during the civil 
war, to be fed and amused by the government. None of the em¬ 
perors, not even Caesar or Augustus, dared to encroach on this 
sacred right of the Roman proletariate. They limited themselves 
to reducing and fixing the numbers of the participants in the 
distribution of corn and to organizing an efficient system of dis¬ 
tribution. They fixed also the number of days on which the 
population of Rome was entitled to a good spectacle in the 
theatres, circuses, and amphitheatres. But they never attacked 
the institution itself. Not that they were afraid of the Roman 
rabble; they had at hand their praetorian guard to quell any 
rebellion that might arise. But they preferred to keep the popu¬ 
lation of Rome in good humour. By having among the Roman 
citizens a large group of privileged pensioners of the state num¬ 
bering about 200,000 men, members of the ancient Roman 
tribes, the emperors secured for themselves an enthusiastic re¬ 
ception on the days when they appeared among the crowd cele¬ 
brating a triumph, performing sacrifices, presiding over the 
circus races or over the gladiatorial games. From time to time, 
however, it was necessary to have a specially enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion, and for this purpose they organized extraordinary shows, 
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supplementary' largesses of corn and money, banquets for hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, and distributions of various articles. By such 
devices the population was kept in good temper and the ‘public 
opinion’ of the city of Rome was ‘organized’. The expense of 
organizing public opinion, added to that of maintaining the city 
of Rome in good condition, was no doubt enormous. The senate, 
whose financial means were, as we know, reduced to the direct 
taxes from the senatorial provinces, was unable to meet this ex¬ 
pense, and the emperors were ready to take the responsibility, 
provided that the senate left the whole business entirely in their 
hands. This, like the management of the army, was one of the 
arcana imperii of the early Empire . 3 

Along with the concentration of the management of state 
income and expenditure in the hands of the emperor went an 
increased imperial supervision of the senatorial provincial ad¬ 
ministration. From the very beginning the emperors had in the 
senatorial provinces—those of which the governors were ap¬ 
pointed by the senate—their procurators or personal agents who 
managed their private estates. From the outset these procurators 
were the ‘eyes and ears’ of the emperor in those provinces. They 
kept him informed of everything that went on there, so as to 
enable him in case of necessity to raise in the senate the question 
of maladministration; and the senate, under the pressure of 
public opinion, was naturally unwilling to cover up with its 
authority the misconduct of its governors. The larger the num¬ 
ber of the imperial agents in the provinces became, as the result 
of the increase of the imperial domains and of the transfer to 
them of the collection of indirect taxes, the more effective was 
the control of the emperors over the senatorial governors. On 
the other hand, the larger the part taken by the emperors in the 
appointment of new senators and in the elimination of old ones, 
by means of the recommendation of candidates and by periodi¬ 
cal revisions of the list of members, the more decisive was their 
voice in the matter of selecting senators for the government of 
the provinces. In fact, as early as the first century a.d. the pro¬ 
vincial governors were all practically appointed by the emperor, 
directly for his own provinces, indirectly for those of the senate . 4 
In this way the imperial administration became more and more 
bureaucratic and a new social class of imperial officials was 
created—most of them slaves and freedmen of the emperors— 
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a class which existed only in germ under Augustus but increased 
rapidly in numbers and influence under his successors, especially 
under Claudius. 

No less important was the work of the emperors in urbanizing 
the Empire, that is to say, the Roman provinces of East and 
West. Many volumes have been written on the municipal or¬ 
ganization of the Empire, but none of them has dealt with this 
problem of urbanization, by which is meant the development of 
new cities out of former tribes, villages, temples, and so forth. 
We urgently need a complete list of cities in the various pro¬ 
vinces, arranged according to the chronological order of their 
existence as cities. Among them, no doubt, would be found in 
every province scores which began their urban life after the end 
of the civil wars. Most of them were creations of the age of 
Augustus, some were added under his successors, particularly 
under Claudius, who in this matter was no less consistently 
active than in the work of developing imperial bureaucracy. 
This is shown, for instance, by his foundation of new colonics. 
The incorporation of the tribe of the Anauni in the municipium 
of Tridcntum and the grant of the ius Lain to the Octodurenses 
and the Centroncs of the Vallis Pocnina, which amounted, in 
each case, to their urbanization—the urban centres were Forum 
Claudii Vallensium and Forum Claudii Centronum—agree per¬ 
fectly with the efforts which the emperor made to urbanize the 
various parts of the Roman Empire, particularly the West. In 
the same spirit after a local war Claudius attributed a certain 
number of native Mauretanian tribes to Volubilis in Maure¬ 
tania, and incorporated them in the city with the status of incolae. 
By this measure he aimed not only at rewarding Volubilis for 
its loyalty to the Roman cause, but also at creating Roman 
bastions in countries the population of which still maintained in 
many ways the forms of tribal life. There is no doubt that the 
urbanizing of the provinces which had been begun by Augustus 
advanced rapidly under Claudius. A good example is afforded 
by Spain, of which we shall speak later, when we come to discuss 
the general problem of the city and the country in the Roman 
Empire. 

In dealing with the problem of the urbanization of the Em¬ 
pire under the successors of Augustus, we must take into account 
the fact that it was both a natural process of development in the 
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provinces—the provincials being attracted by the higher stan¬ 
dards of civilized life which were connected with city organiza¬ 
tion—and a conscious policy of the emperors, who were eager 
to forward the process and to give an official stamp to it in order 
to enlarge the basis on which their power rested, since it was on 
the civilized portion of the Empire, the city residents, that this 
power depended. The easiest course was to proceed along the 
path which had been traced by the ‘Social’ war and had been 
followed by almost all the revolutionary leaders, Sulla, Pompey, 
and especially Caesar, and to confer Roman citizenship on all 
the urbanized elements of the Empire. But we must remember 
that the victory of Augustus was due mainly to the support of the 
Roman citizens of Italy, and that these citizens were very jealous 
of their privileges and of the dominant position which they occu¬ 
pied in the Roman state. Hence the slowness and the modera¬ 
tion of both Augustus and Tiberius in granting the franchise to 
provincials and the strong opposition to Claudius which forced 
him, probably against his conviction, to adhere, to some extent, 
to the traditions of Augustus and to be rather cautious in grant¬ 
ing the privilege of the Roman franchise. Here again the creators 
of the principate, the Roman citizens, imposed their will on their 
nominees and succeeded in making the process of political 
levelling, which was inherent in the principate, as slow as pos¬ 
sible. 

Greater freedom was enjoyed by the emperors in promoting 
the development of city life within the Empire, since this policy 
found no opposition among the higher classes or among the 
Roman citizens in general. This is the reason why Augustus and 
even Tiberius and, above all, Claudius were so ready to create 
new cities. In default of large numbers of new Roman citizens 
they created ever-increasing numbers of city residents. They 
were conscious that, once initiated into civilized life, the latter 
would be the best supporters of a regime which opened up to 
them important and wide opportunities. We must bear in mind 
that along with the Roman citizens it was the mass of the city 
residents, especially the provincial bourgeoisie > which had sup¬ 
ported Augustus and was ready to support his successors, pro¬ 
vided that they would guarantee them, together with peace and 
order, their privileged position among the masses of the provin¬ 
cial rural population. For the time being, however, those cities 
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which were not Roman or Latin colonies were largely forced to 
be satisfied with a citizenship of the second class, with the posi¬ 
tion of‘allied’ or subject cities; but the day was drawing near 
when under the Flavians a more consistent policy would be ap¬ 
plied at once to the ancient and to the new cities of the Empire . 5 

The result of this movement was that the structure of the 
Roman Empire came more and more to resemble that of the 
Hellenistic monarchies. But there remained many fundamental 
differences. The power of the Roman emperor was based, like 
that of the Hellenistic monarchs, on the army. But he was not a 
foreigner, and his power did not rest on foreigners and mer¬ 
cenary soldiers. He was a Roman, a member of the ruling nation 
of the Empire, the first citizen among Roman citizens. His army 
was an army of Roman citizens and served, not the emperor 
personally, but the Roman state and the Roman gods. The em¬ 
peror was indeed a god himself, but his cult had a less personal 
character than that of the Hellenistic monarchs. He was a god 
so long as he governed the state and because he governed the 
state. The sanctity of the state was embodied in his person. After 
his death he might be added to the number of the gods in heaven, 
but equally he might not; all depended on how he had governed 
the state. 

The rule of the family of Augustus, the Julii and Claudii, came 
to an end with the suicide of Nero, which was caused by a mili¬ 
tary revolution and resulted in a civil war lasting for about a 
year, the ‘Year of the Four Emperors’. The causes of this new 
crisis in the life of the Roman state are not obscure. The power 
of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero was in practice based 
on the Roman army. By force of circumstances the leading part 
in the nomination of a new emperor became a right, not of the 
army as a whole, but of the praetorian guard which was sta¬ 
tioned in Rome and took an active part in political life. The 
choice of the praetorians was generally accepted without demur 
by the provincial armies. This practice, however, gradually de¬ 
generated into a kind of dictatorship of the praetorians. Their 
support was granted to those who were willing to pay for it. 
When that fact became patent to every one, an atmosphere of 
envy, suspicion, and disgust towards them and their nominees 
was created throughout the Empire, and particularly among the 
soldiers stationed in the provinces. Moreover, the last emperors 
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of the Augustan dynasty neglected their relations with the army 
and hardly ever appeared among the troops. They became em¬ 
perors of the city of Rome, almost unknown to the mass of the 
soldiers and of the civil population of Italy and the provinces. 
Furthermore, to enable them to collect the money necessary for 
their personal expenses and for the extravagances with which 
they tried to ensure for themselves the favour of the garrison and 
of the populace of Rome, they undoubtedly overburdened the 
provinces; while, at the same time, they were less zealous than 
Augustus and Tiberius in the supervision of their provincial 
officials and governors. Finally, the scandalous private life of the 
rulers, their dreadful crimes, and their cynical behaviour, did not 
accord with the conception which the Romans, and the soldiers 
of the provincial armies in particular, had of the first citizen and 
leader of the Roman state. Above all, Nero, the murderer of his 
own mother and his brother, the artist and charioteer, the em¬ 
peror who never visited the armies and spent his life among the 
city rabble and the Greeks, entirely destroyed the prestige of the 
Augustan dynasty. 

The revolutionary military movement of the year 69-70 was 
thus a protest of the provincial armies and of the population of 
the Empire in general against the degenerate military tyranny 
of the successors of Augustus. It began as a revolt of the Celts 
against Nero’s domination, but it soon assumed the form of a 
military revolt of the armies of Spain and Germany against the 
emperor. The Spanish soldiers proclaimed Galba emperor of 
Rome. At first recognized by the army and the senate, he was 
soon put to death by the praetorians who sold the purple to 
Otho, an intimate friend of Nero. Simultaneously the legions of 
Germany proclaimed Vitellius emperor; and he succeeded in 
vanquishing Otho and the praetorians. But he showed himself 
utterly unable to rule the state and had to face a new pronuncia- 
mento, this time in the East. The Oriental troops gave the im¬ 
perial power to Vespasian, who was recognized by the army of 
the Danube: some officers operating in his name crushed the 
forces of Vitellius. 

I am well aware that this conception of the civil war of a.d. 69 
does not coincide with current opinion. Most of the scholars who 
have dealt with the year of the four emperors arc inclined to 
assume, as the ultimate cause of the bloody revolution, a kind of 
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separatist movement on the part of the provinces and of the pro¬ 
vincial armies, which expressed the feelings of the provincials. 
I do not see the slightest trace of the supposed separatist tenden¬ 
cies of the Roman soldiers. Certainly the Gauls used the revolu¬ 
tion for their very vague national aspirations, but the first act 
of the Roman army was precisely to crush, against the will of its 
leaders, the local revolt of the Gauls. Moreover the main core of 
the Roman forces was still the legions, and they consisted to a 
large extent of men of Italian origin, mostly even born and edu¬ 
cated in Italy. It is difficult to believe that these men had so 
easily forgotten their past, that they had lost the feeling of being 
masters of the provinces and thought of imposing the will of the 
provinces upon the Roman state. 

What really happened was, as has been said, that the Roman 
army expressed its discontent with the form which the principatc 
had assumed in the hands of the last Julio-Claudian rulers. The 
soldiers showed that they were masters of the situation, and that 
nothing bound them to the one Julio-Claudian house. They 
desired the best Roman of the senatorial class to be princeps, to be 
the first man of the Empire and commander of the Roman army. 
In this point they were in full agreement with the public opinion 
of the large body of Roman citizens. Like the latter, they never 
thought of eliminating the principate; and they opposed with 
energy and resolution the disintegration of the Roman Empire, 
as promoted first by the Celts of Gaul and afterwards by some 
auxiliaries, mostly Germans of the Rhine army. In itself the 
movement was a healthy reaction against the degenerate mili¬ 
tary tyranny of Nero, the scandalous private life of an Oriental 
despot which he led, his neglect of all military and civil duties, 
and his undisguised sympathy for everything which was not 
Roman—in which he was the true, although unconscious, fol¬ 
lower of Caligula. The struggle against Nero was gradually 
transformed into a regular civil war because of the political am¬ 
bitions of the leaders and the bitter rivalry and competition 
between the different sections of the Roman army. 6 

But this civil war came to a speedy conclusion under the pres¬ 
sure, we may presume, of public opinion, especially in Italy, 
which was the battle-field of the opposing armies and the 
homeland of large numbers of the soldiers. Wc must remember 
that the majority of the troops were still Romans, trained and 
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educated on the same lines as the Italian burgesses and peasants, 
that they still spoke the same good Latin as was spoken in Italy, 
and that they met in Italy many veterans with the traditions of 
the army of Augustus. Of the disgust which civil war created 
among them and among the people of Italy in general two illus¬ 
trations may be quoted. They are drawn from the wonderful 
picture of the civil war given by the greatest psychologist among 
the historians. In his Histories (iii. 25) Tacitus says: ‘A Spaniard 
named Julius Mansuetus who had been enrolled in the legion 
called “Rapax” had left a young son at home. The boy grew up 
and was enlisted by Galba as a soldier in the seventh legion. He 
met his father on the field of battle and struck him down. While 
he was rifling the dying man, the two recognized each other. 
Flinging his arms round the bleeding body, in a voice choked 
with tears he implored his father’s spirit to be appeased and not 
to loathe him as a parricide. The deed, he cried, is the deed of 
all: a single soldier is but a drop in the ocean of civil strife! With 
these words he lifted the body, dug a grave, and paid the last 
duties to his father. This was noticed by those who were nearest, 
and then by others, till there ran through the whole army 
astonishment and horror and curses against this cruel war.’ 
‘Nevertheless,’ adds Tacitus, ‘they did not slacken in their zeal 
to slay and despoil kinsmen, relatives, and brothers.’ Tacitus 
was right in saying that the soldiers, in spite of their feeling of 
disgust, did not cease fighting; but the feeling was no doubt 
growing, and the soldiers were reminded of their responsibility 
for the war, and of the futility of continuing it, by the attitude of 
their fellow-citizens in Italy towards them and their deeds. The 
second illustration is also from Tacitus. After a pitched battle 
and a short siege, Cremona was taken by the partisans of Ves¬ 
pasian. Scenes of horror followed—wholesale pillaging, murder, 
and violation. The feelings of Italy in regard to this crime ran 
high. ‘Antonius,’ says Tacitus, ‘ashamed of the atrocity and 
aware of the growing reprobation of the public, issued a procla¬ 
mation that no citizen of Cremona should be kept as a prisoner 
of war; and indeed such booty had already been rendered value¬ 
less to the soldiers by a general agreement throughout Italy not 
to buy such slaves. The soldiers then began to massacre their 
captives and, when this became known, their kinsmen and rela¬ 
tives began secretly to redeem them’ (Hist. iii. 34). 
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It is clear, then, that the civil war of 69-70 was in its very 
essence a political movement. It was, however, complicated by 
other motives which made it very perilous for the future of the 
Empire. The bitterness and the cruelty of the struggle, the 
tragedy of the sack of Cremona, the wholesale slaughter of rich 
men by the soldiers, whether victors or vanquished, in Italy and 
in Rome, 7 show that even among the legionary soldiers, to say 
nothing of the auxiliaries, there was a growing enmity towards 
the ruling classes of Italy and their supporters, the praetorians, 
who represented the city population, and especially the city 
bourgeoisie , of Italy. We must not forget that one of the first 
measures taken by Vespasian after the end of the civil war was 
gradually to reduce the number of legionaries recruited in Italy, 
including Northern Italy. Recruitment never wholly stopped in 
Italy, even under Hadrian; but the Roman legions of the 
Flavians and of Trajan no longer represented the Roman citi¬ 
zens of Italy: for the most part the soldiers were still Roman 
citizens, but of the Romanized provinces. 8 Was this a privilege 
granted to Italy for failing to support Vespasian in his struggle 
for power? Was it a recognition of the incapacity of Italy to 
furnish a sufficient number of soldiers for the legions? I am 
disposed rather to believe that the cause is to be sought in another 
direction. 

As we have seen, the Roman legions, as a rule, were not re¬ 
cruited compulsorily but consisted of volunteers. Already the 
predecessors of Vespasian had preferred Northern Italy to Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Italy for purposes of recruitment. The fact 
that Vespasian, contrary to the prevailing practice, excluded 
Italian volunteers from the legions, leaving open to them the 
preatorian cohorts only, shows that his measure was not a privi¬ 
lege granted to Italy. How is it to be explained? I incline to the 
view that Vespasian, who must have thoroughly understood the 
history and the causes of the civil war, became afraid of the 
aspirations and the political mood of the Italian volunteers. He 
must have wished not to have Italian-born soldiers in the legions, 
because these soldiers would be drawn from the unruly, discon¬ 
tented, and highly inflammable elements of the population, the 
city and rural proletariate of Italy. There was a danger that the 
army might again become an army of proletarian citizens of 
Rome, as under the later Republic, and renew the age of the 
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civil wars. It seems as if the better elements of Italy succeeded 
in securing for themselves the higher posts in the army, access 
to which was given by service in the praetorian cohorts, and that 
only the poorer part of the Italian population served in the 
legions. While reducing the numbers of the Italian volunteers, 
Vespasian left the constitution of the corps of officers and of the 
praetorian guard as it had been before, but in large measure 
provincialized the legions. We shall see later that this view is in 
complete accord with the activity of Vespasian in the Western 
provinces generally. The soldiers drawn from the romanized 
provincial cities represented not the proletariate but the higher 
classes of the population. 

The question, however, arises, how arc we to account for the 
existence of comparatively large numbers of proletarians in 
Italy? To answer it, we must investigate the changes in Italian 
life which had resulted from the economic development of the 
Empire under the emperors of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

It is no easy task to compare the economic conditions which 
prevailed under Augustus with those which were peculiar to the 
period of the Julii and Claudii. It is still more difficult to draw 
a line between the latter period and that of the Flavians. Yet 
such a distinction is necessary, and without it we shall fail to 
understand the evolution of economic life in the Roman Empire. 
We should reflect that more than half a century had elapsed 
between the death of Augustus and the accession of Vespasian, 
and that half a century is a long time, especially in a period so 
full of events and of new phenomena as was the first century of 
our era. The difficulty of investigating the economic conditions 
of the Julio-Claudian age arises from the character of our sources 
and the meagrencss of their evidence. The historians were not 
interested in the economic life of the Empire. Our second source 
of information—the moralists and the scientific writers—con¬ 
tains more valuable material: for the former the economic con¬ 
ditions of the first century provided a good illustration of the 
moral perversity of their contemporaries, while the latter were 
either directly concerned with economic problems or were forced 
to mention economic facts in dealing with various scientific 
problems. Thus while Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cassius Dio give 
us but little information on the economic situation of the Empire 
between a.d. 14 and 70, important evidence is supplied by such 
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writers as the two Senecas, Persius, even Lucan, and above all 
Petronius on the one hand, and Pliny the Elder and Columella 
on the other. But unfortunately no one has endeavoured to col¬ 
lect and interpret this material, except in the case of Petronius 
and Columella. 9 The student of the economic history of the 
period might derive assistance from a careful investigation of the 
inscriptions and of the archaeological material, especially as 
furnished by Pompeii. It is impossible in this short book to un¬ 
dertake such a complete investigation. I must limit myself to 
giving the impression which I have obtained after re-reading all 
the above-mentioned sources. 

It seems at the first glance as if there were no difference be¬ 
tween the economic conditions of the Augustan period and those 
of the Julio-CIaudian epoch. In depicting the latter period we 
are involuntarily inclined to use promiscuously Virgil, Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid on the one hand, and Persius, 
Petronius, Seneca, Pliny, and Columella on the other, as well 
as the writers of the Flavian period, both Latin and Greek. And 
it is true that the main phenomena remained identical. The 
difference consists in the degree of their development and in the 
emergence of some new factors. The attitude of the emperors 
towards economic life, their economic policy, or their lack of 
one, remained the same as in the days of Augustus. A policy of 
laissez-faire prevailed. In time of great catastrophes the state felt 
obliged to help the victims, as for example after the great earth¬ 
quake in Asia Minor under Tiberius. Some measures were taken 
which might have had an influence on economic life in general, 
for instance, measures for the improvement of tax-collection, 
measures introducing new taxes, measures relating to the condi¬ 
tions of transport, and so forth. But such measures were always 
taken from the purely fiscal point of view; they aimed at the 
improvement of the state finances, not at the betterment or 
readjustment of economic conditions. Economic development 
went on almost undisturbed by any interference on the part of 
the state. Its main features were those which characterized the 
Augustan period, but with the free play of natural forces they 
became more strongly marked. 

The most important of these features was the gradual resurrec¬ 
tion of economic life in the provinces. The revival is very notice¬ 
able in the East. Even a superficial glance at the ruins of the 
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1-4. FOUR PICTURES ON THE STRIP BELOW THE PANELS OF THE 
BLACK ROOM OF THE HOUSE OF THE VETTII AT POMPEII. Pompeii, 
House of the Vettii. A. Mau, Pomfxji in Lebm und Kuna 1 (1908), pp. 350 ff.; id. Rom. 
MiU. 11, 1896, pp. 1 ff.; A. Sogliano in Mm Anl. 8,1898, pp. 233 ff.; M. Rostovtteff 
in Mtm. ih* Arch. Soc. 0/ Si. PrUriburg, 1899 (in Rus si a n ); P. Herrmann, DmkmaJrr 
tUr Malrrei dts AlUrtwns (Bruckmann, Miinehen, 1904-31), pp. ag ff., pis. xx ff 

1. TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF BACCHUS AND ARIADNE followed and 
preceded by Cupids, Psyches, and a Pan. 

2. VINTAGE AND WINE-MAKING. The left portion is occupied by Cupids gather¬ 
ing grapes from vines attached to trees, the right (of which only a part is reproduced 
here) by Cupids turning the windlass of a wine-press by means of long levers. (A press 
was recently reconstructed in the Villa dti Miarri by L. Jacono: see A. Maiuri, La Villa 
dii A/ufari (t93t), pp. 89 ff). Cf. S. Reinach, Rip. d. print., p. 85, 3. 

3. WINE-DEALERS. In acellar where a Urge number of wine-jars is stored the buyer, 
a rustic fellow with a cane in his left hand, is tasting a sample which is given to him by 
an elegant city man, the dealer, assisted by his slaves, who are filling another cup with 
another sample of wine. 

4. FLOWER-DEALERS. Flowers are carried from the garden on the bade of a goat. 
Cupids are making garlands. The garlands are exhibited for sale on a special stand, 
from which a fine lady-buyer is taking one. A Cupid holds up two fingers to indicate 
the price (two asui). Cf. S. Reinach, Rip. d. print., p. 86, 8; p. 92, 1 and a. 

I have no doubt that the prominent place which is given in the ornamentation of the 
room to scenes dealing with wine and flowers indicates that the Vettii owned many 
farms in the neighbourhood of Pompeii and were Urge dealen in these products, I 
formed this idea long before I read the careful discussion of the House of the Vettii 
by M. Della Corte, ‘Le case ed abitanti di Pompei’, Jitapolit, 3, 1915, pp. 311 ff DelU 
Corte has shown that the Vettii owned many wine-farms in the territory of that city 
and of Stabiae. and carried on a Urge and important business in wine. They pro¬ 
duced various brands, which are mentioned in the inscriptions on the wine-jar* 
found in large quantities in their house. Of these inscriptions the most characteristic 
are: (1) 'XV Kal(endas) Ian(uarias) de Arriano dol. XV, C 1 L iv. 357a; (a) ‘Idibu* 
Ian(uariis) de Asiniano racemat(o) dol. I’, CtL iv. 5573; (3) Tdibus ... de Formiano 
dolio XXV’, CIL iv. 5577. I agree with Mau that the wine in the jars was brought 
from the various farms of the brothers Vettii, which were planted with vines of different 
sorts, and that the dolia (jars) of each kind were numbered. Diffutio of wine, which U 
mentioned in our inscriptions, is repre sen ted on the bas-relief of Incc Blundell Hall, 
pi. xxxm, 2. Note also the manifest symbolism of the familiar picture in the oatibulum 
of the house (Priapus with purse and fruit) and the frequency, in the decoration of the 
house, of figures of Cupids and Psyches picking flowers. Similar symbolism recurs in 
many other houses of Pompeii, e.g. that of Meleager, which was owned by L. Cornelius 
Primogcnes, with it* well-known figures of Ceres or Demeter seated and Mercury 
placing a well-filled purse in her lap (M. Della Corte, tfrapotis, 2, 1915, p. 189). 1 
think that the Vettii who were owners of this house were freedmen of the noble house 
of the Vettii. 
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cities and a rapid survey of the epigraphy of Asia Minor and 
Syria and of the papyri of Egypt show how rapid was the econo¬ 
mic progress of the East under Augustus and still more under his 
successors. 10 The Western provinces, too, especially Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa, resumed their economic activity, which had been 
arrested first by the wars of conquest and afterwards by the civil 
wars. One of the signs of their revival was the rapid growth of 
town life, which was fostered by the emperors but was based 
mainly on the natural development of these lands. In Spain and 
Africa, at least, urbanization was the continuation of an evolu¬ 
tionary process which had begun long before the Romans. Spain 
had always been a land of cities, like Italy and Greece. In 
Africa urbanization had been already carried out, to a great 
extent, by the Carthaginians and by the natives who lived 
under Carthaginian rule and under the kings of Numidia and 
Mauretania. 11 

From the economic point of view urbanization meant the for¬ 
mation of a city bourgeoisie , of a class of landowners, traders, and 
industrialists, who resided in the city and who developed an 
energetic business activity on capitalistic lines. Urbanization 
meant, therefore, the re-introduction into Africa and the intro¬ 
duction into large parts of Spain and Gaul of a capitalistic hus¬ 
bandry, similar to that which prevailed in Italy and in the East. 
In agriculture this involved a transition from peasant economy 
to that of landowners who ran their estates on capitalistic and 
scientific lines. It involved also the tendency to replace the cul¬ 
ture of cereals by more profitable forms of cultivation, especially 
vines and olive-trees. There was nothing new in this so far as 
large parts of Spain and Africa, as well as the Greek cities of 
Gaul, were concerned. But their natural development in that 
direction had been stunted first by the selfish policy of the agrar¬ 
ian magnates of the second century b.c., and then by the civil 
wars of the first century. Under Augustus and his successors, 
viticulture and the planting of olive-trees developed rapidly, the 
former mostly in Gaul, the latter in Spain first and afterwards in 
Africa. The rate of progress was accelerated by the emigration 
of Italians into the Western provinces, which has been described 
in the first chapter. 12 

Another phenomenon of the same type was the gradual migra¬ 
tion of industry to the provinces. From the earliest times Gaul 
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showed an unusual capacity for developing industry. Under 
Roman rule she continued to do so on a very large scale and 
soon appeared as a serious rival of Italy in the production of 
articles which were most characteristically Italian, such as 
relief clay vases and metal ware. The wonderful system of the 
French rivers and the age-long connexion of Gaul with Britain 
and Germany made a rapid development of Gallic industry 
easy and profitable, as the discoveries made at Graufesenque 
in Southern Gaul indicate in no uncertain manner. Italian 
products began to disappear from the Celtic and German 
markets. 13 

The development of commerce also gradually assumed new 
and unexpected aspects, especially in the East. We have seen 
how the trade with Arabia and India, which had dealt almost 
exclusively in luxuries, began to play a certain part in the com¬ 
mercial relations of the Roman Empire in the time of Augustus, 
and how the expedition of Aelius Callus was partly dictated by 
the necessity of protecting this growing trade. Its growth pro¬ 
ceeded steadily throughout the time of the Julii and Claudii. 
The main current of Indian and central Asiatic trade passed 
from India to Egypt either directly or via Arabia, and concen¬ 
trated in Alexandria. In the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
Petra was the great centre of commerce in Northern Arabia. 
In the earlier Hellenistic age Indian and Arabian merchandize 
went from Petra to Egypt via Lcuke Rome, Aila,or Gaza. Later, 
when Syria and Phoenicia passed into the hands of the Sclcucids, 
these rulers attempted to divert the commerce of Arabia towards 
the ports of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria, and thus oust their 
Egyptian rivals. With this aim in view they favoured the old mili¬ 
tary colonics of the early Hellenistic period in Transjordan, in 
particular Philadelphia in the land of the Ammonites (Rabbath- 
Ammon), Antioch in the territory ofGcrasa, Berenice, Gadara, 
and Dion, and attempted to transform them into regular cara¬ 
van-cities, which would protect the caravans coming from Petra 
on their route to Damascus and the Syrian ports. The Scleucids 
never entirely succeeded: Petra remained loyal to the Ptolemies. 
With the beginning of Roman suzerainty the position changed. 
Under the protection of Pompey, the Greek cities of Trans¬ 
jordan, the greater part of which had been destroyed by the 
fanatic Alexander Jannaeus (102-76 b.c.), began to revive, 
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although they did not really flourish again until the end of 
the first century a.d. The peace and security established 
by the Empire enabled them to attract in lasting fashion 
towards the Syrian and Phoenician ports a good part of the 
trade of Petra, without at the same time impairing seriously 
the position of Alexandria. 1 * 

From earliest times Indian and central Asiatic trade dis¬ 
charged itself through another route, that through the valleys 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. At the end of the Hellenistic 
period the hostility between the Parthians and Seleucids, and 
then between the Parthians and Romans, combined with the 
anarchy prevailing on the Euphrates, resulted in the abandon¬ 
ment of this ancient route by transports from the Persian Gulf 
and from Persia, which took instead the route across the desert 
to Petra. In the first century a.d. after the Romans had found a 
modus vivendi with the Parthians, things changed. The route via 
the Euphrates was rc-opcncd. The little village of Palmyra, in¬ 
habited by an Avamacan tribe, realized the great advantage of its 
position, half-way between the Euphrates and Damascus, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of one of the few springs in the desert. 
Palmyra was thus enabled—certainly with the approval and 
protection of the Romans and the Parthians—to unify the tribes 
of the surrounding desert and create conditions which would 
guarantee to the caravans coming from Sclcucia-Ctcsiphon the 
security lacking farther to the North, on the upper reaches of 
the Euphrates. At the time when Strabo’s source was writing, 
Palmyra in fact did not exist; already under Augustus and 
Tiberius she built one of the most beautiful temples in Syria, 
and became, under the dual protection of the Parthians and the 
Romans, a large and wealthy caravan-city with fine streets and 
squares and notable public buildings. ,s 

However the field of oriental commerce was so great that the 
opening of the route Petra-Transjordan-Damascus, and the re¬ 
opening of the Palmyra route was not ruinous to Alexandria. 
The maritime traffic of Egypt with Arabia and thence with 
India preserved its ancient importance. The rapid development 
of the latter is illustrated by the interesting handbook of an 
Alexandrian merchant, the Periplus Maris Erythraei , which was 
written in the time of Domitian, and by the evidence furnished 
by Pliny the Elder. 16 On the other hand, large finds of Roman 
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1-4. FOUR PICTURES ON THE STRIP BELOW THE PANELS OF THE BLACK 
ROOM OF THE HOUSE OF THE VETTII. Pompeii, House of the VcttLL Bibliography 
as for pi. xiv. 

1. MAKERS AND SELLERS OF PERFUMES OR PERFUMED OIL (UNGUEX- 
TARII). A special brand of fine olive-oil is being prepared on a special type of oil-press (at 
the right). The oil is boiled. The boiling oil is mixed with special essences (probably extracts 
of flowers). Next comes the desk of the manager and accountant. Near him is a cupboard 
with bottles of various sizes and forms containing the various essences (?). The rest of the 
picture shows the sale of perfumed oil to a lady customer, who has come in with her slave- 
maid. See A. Mau, Rim. Mill. 15. 1900, pp. 301 ff. Cf. S. Reinach, Rip. d. print., p. 80 , 4; 
p. 9* f 2. 

2. FULLERS ( FULLONES ). Treading the clothes in vats, carding, inspecting the clothing, 
and folding the finished garments. 

3. GOLDSMITHS ( AURJF/CES). A Urge furnace on the right. Behind the furnace a Cupid 
is intensely occupied in chiselling a large metal bowl, probably a bronze bowl which is being 
prepared for inUying with silver. (A bronze bowl inlaid with silver has been found in a shop 
of a negotiator atrarius, M. DelU Corte, Rio. Jndo-Grreo-ltalua, 6, 1922, p. 104.) Another Cupid 
is busy keeping the furnace going by means of a blow-pipe, and heating a piece of metal which 
he holds with a pair of tongs. A third is hammering a small piece of metal on an anvil. Near 
him stands a counter with three open drawers and a Urge and a smaller pair of scales. A lady 
customer discusses with the proprietor the weight of a jewel. Beyond them two Cupids are 
hammering a Urge piece of metal on an anvil. There is no doubt that these scenes illustrate 
the jeweller’s trade (A. Bianchet, Procii ertb. dr la Soc. fi. dr Xwnism. 1899, pp. xviff. and 
xlviii ff.; cf. Eludes dr Mum. 2, igoi, pp. 195 ff- and 224 ff.; A. Mau, Rom. MiU. t6, igot, 
pp. tog ff.). It is strange that prominent scholars could seriously discuss the view that they 
represent, not a jewellery shop, but a mint (ROm. Mitt. 02, 1907, pp. 198ff.; A 'um. Chon. 
1922, pp. 28 ff.; P. Herrmann, Dmkm. drr Maloti, p. 37). What could a lady customer have 
to do with a mint? There is, I think, every reason to believe that some of the silver-plate 
found at Pompeii was made in Pompeian shops, such as that of Laelius Erastus, the owner 
of a large house in the town (CIL x. 8071. to, 11, and DelU Corte, Jdtapolit, 2, 1915, p. 184), 
Cf. the shop of Pinarius Cerialis, <or later, recently discovered at Pompeii, M. Della Corte, 
Riv. Indn-Grtto-Ilalica, 8, 1924, p. tai. 

4. THE FEAST OF THE VESTALIA. Cupids and Psyches at a banquet. Behind are seen 
asses, the sacred animals of Vesta. Are the banqueters the bakers {pistons) ? Cf. another fresco 
with the same subject, S. RcinaJi. Rip. d. f*ml., p. 88, 3. 

The gradual industrialization of economic life in Pompeii has been described in Chap. I, 
note 25, and Chap. II, notes 25 and 36. It is very probable (as already stated) that the Vettii, 
who owned this beautiful house, selected the special trades which are portrayed on the walls 
of its best room because they had a personal interest in them; and those were in fact the chief 
trades of Campania in general. It is plain, too, that the rich Pompeians took pride in exhibit¬ 
ing to their friends pictures illustrating—in a slightly romantic manner (Cupids being sub¬ 
stituted for men)—the modest occupations which contributed to their wealth and influence. 
The bourgeoisie of the cities was not ashamed of its prosaic callings: wit nets, for example, the 
candour with which the typical representative of the class, Trimalchio, tells the whole story 
of his life in conversation, in the pictures which adorned his house, and on his funeral monu¬ 
ment; witness also the pride with which his Pompeian prototype Fabius Eupor, a rich business 
man, in an electoral programme adds to his name 'princeps libertinorum* {CIL iv. 117). 
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coins in India enable us to verify the data of the literary sources. 17 
It seems as if the commerce was concentrated in the Arabian 
harbours until the time of Claudius and Nero. The Arabian 
merchants served as intermediaries between the Egyptian 
traders and those of India. It was, as has been said, to a great 
extent a commerce dealing in luxuries. For these luxuries the 
Romans paid mostly in gold and silver. This kind of exchange 
was inevitable in a trade which was carried on chiefly through 
intermediaries. 

The discovery of the monsoons by Hippalus of Alexandria 
in the late Ptolemaic or early Roman period, as well as the natural 
tendency of a growing trade to become more than a trade in 
luxuries and a merely passive trade on one side, led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a direct route by sea between Egypt and India. 
The main centre of traffic was now Alexandria. The Arabian 
harbours lost their importance; some of them (Adana and per¬ 
haps Socotra) were occupied by the Romans and served as 
watering stations and refuges for the sailors. Like the military 
and naval stations in the Crimea, they served also to protect the 
merchants against pirates. This advance was due to die efforts 
of the Egyptian merchants of the imperial period, who secured 
the active aid of the Roman government, first under Augustus 
and later under Claudius and Nero. The new route was fully 
established at the date of the Periplus , that is, under Domitian. 
The trade with India gradually developed into a regular ex¬ 
change of goods of different kinds between Egypt on the one 
side and Arabia and India on the other. One of the most impor¬ 
tant articles which came from India was cotton, another pro¬ 
bably was silk. Both of these products were worked up in the 
factories of Alexandria—the considerably later Expositio totius 
mundi et gentium , § 22, seems to show that the silk was mainly 
worked up in the Phoenician cities—which sent in exchange 
glass, metal ware, and probably linen. 18 

Roman trade also made important progress towards the North. 
From scattered literary references and from archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made in Eastern Germany, Scandinavia (Sweden and 
Norway), and Russia, we know that in fact in the age of Claudius 
and Nero Roman merchants maintained large-scale traffic with 
Eastern Germany, Norway, and Sweden. The oldest route they 
followed to reach Denmark, the Scandinavian countries, and 
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Eastern Germany was the sea-route from the ports of Northern 
Gaul towards the East. At about the same time Roman goods, 
transported from the mouth of the Danube and from the Greek 
cities of the Black Sea Coast, by way of the Dnieper, began to 
reach the Baltic and the Scandinavian countries. At the same 
time the territory of the Dnieper came gradually to be occupied 
by the Germans. But the safest route was that which led to 
Eastern Germany, and thence to Scandinavia, from Aquileia 
through Carnuntum and the kingdom of Maroboduus. The 
main articles of this trade were bronze and glass, both, no 
doubt, products of Campania. 19 

Italy did not at first feel the results of this slow economic eman¬ 
cipation of the provinces. As before, her landowners produced 
large quantities of wine and olive-oil on their capitalistic farms. 
As before, the workshops of Campania and Northern Italy dis¬ 
played an important activity. 10 But a certain uneasiness began 
to show itself. Columella and Pliny still advocate the cultivation 
of the vine on the largest possible scale. They both feel, however, 
that it is necessary to stimulate the activity of the Italian land- 
owners, who were not much inclined to invest money in the up¬ 
keep of existing vineyards and in the plantation of new ones. 
Pliny tells marvellous stories about the fabulous success of some 
wine-growers in Italy.*' Yet the landowners were not enthusias¬ 
tic about following the advice given. They were more inclined 
to let their land to tenants ( coloni ), thus gradually reverting to 
peasant husbandry and to the production of cereals. 22 How arc 
we to explain this tendency? The ordinary view is that they did 
not want to supervise the management of their farms personally. 
They are accused of laziness and indolence. I can hardly believe 
that this was the main reason. Nor can I believe that shortage of 
labour was the chief cause of the decline of scientific agriculture. 
There was still plenty of slave labour. Slaves were employed in 
large numbers in households, in industrial shops, in commerce, 
in banking, and in the imperial administration. There was no 
lack of slaves for agriculture either. If the import of slaves from 
the usual places became more difficult, it became more common 
to make the contracting of marriages and the raising of children 
attractive for the slaves. 23 

The real reason, which was well understood by the land- 
owners, though it was disregarded by Pliny and Columella, was 
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that the conditions of the market grew worse and worse every 
day with the economic development of the Western provinces. 
Central Italy and Campania were the principal sufferers. For 
Northern Italy the Danubian market was still open and was 
daily increasing in importance, and therefore Northern Italy 
did not feel the changed conditions as much as did the centre 
and the south of the peninsula. Over-production of wine began 
to make itself felt from time to time, a phenomenon well known 
to modern Italy and even to France. The situation was not 
disastrous as yet, but it was grave. W r e shall see in the sixth 
chapter how these conditions led to a serious crisis under 
Domitian. 24 

Hand in hand with this change went the growing concentra¬ 
tion of landed property in the hands of a few rich owners. This 
concentration was going on both in Italy and in the provinces, 
especially in Africa. There may perhaps be a certain amount of 
exaggeration in the well-known statement of Pliny that in Nero’s 
time six landowners possessed half of the territory of Africa,* but 
the fact remains that large estates were the outstanding feature 
of the agrarian conditions in that province. The growth of large 
estates w'as characteristic of Egypt also. Enormous odatai were 
formed in Egypt under Augustus, and still more under Claudius 
and Nero. Most of them were gifts of the emperors to their 
favourites, women as well as men. Wc must not, however, exag¬ 
gerate the importance of these facts, nor generalize from the con¬ 
ditions which prevailed in Africa and gradually developed in 
Egypt. From time immemorial Africa w-as the Promised Land of 
large estates, a land of a peculiar type of plantations, exploited 
by Roman magnates in the first century b.c. In Egypt the large 
estates were a creation of the emperors, who granted and sold 
large tracts of land to the members of their family and to their 
favourites. W'c hear very little of corresponding phenomena in 
Gaul and Spain. And in Italy the process seems to have been 
rather slow. Yet there is no doubt that in Italy also the large 
estates grew larger and gradually absorbed the medium-sized 
farms and the peasant plots. Seneca is quite explicit on this point, 
and he ought to know*, as he was one of the richest men, if not 
the richest man, in Italy under Claudius and Nero, and was him¬ 
self an owner of large properties. The explanation lies again in 

• MH xviii. 35. 
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1 - 2 . TWO FRESCOES ON THE ENTRANCE PII ASTERS OF A SHOP IN THE 
STRADA DELL’ ABBONDAXZA, POMPEII (REG. IX, INS. X, NO. 7). M. Della 
Corte, Not. d. Scasi, igia, pp. 176 ff., figs. 2 and 3, and Rio. Indo-Gnco-Italica , 7, 1923, 
pp. 110 ff. (with bibliography). 

The upper part of the right pilaster is occupied by a small temple on a podium, with 
a pronaos of two columns. From the alia of the temple Mercury emerges in full dress: 
peUuai, winged shoes, chiton and chlamyi, caductm and purse, ready to start probably 
for a visit to the shop of Verecundus. On the square beneath the temple is painted a 
comfortable shop, in the centre of which a lady is solemnly seated talking to a customer 
and holding in her hands two coloured slippers. The customer, sitting on a fine couch, 
is arguing with her. In front of the shopkeeper stands a tabic covered with the articles 
which arc sold in the shop—coloured rugs or garments and slippers —while in the street, 
in front of the shop, is placed a wooden stand for drying the goods {Dig. 43. 10. 1. 4). 
The space above the temple and the picture of the shop arc covered with electoral 
posters, but not the picture of the temple and the god. 

On the upper part of the left pilaster is painted in bright colours Venus I'ompeiana, 
the protectress of Pompeii, wearing a muni crown, as Tyche of the city. To right and 
left fly Cupids; her son—himself a Cupid—offers her the mirror. She rides in a boat 
drawn by four African elephants. On the right Fortuna stands on a globe, and on the 
left the Genius with faUta and comtuvpiat. T he lower pan of the area depicts the little 
factory, as it seems to be, where the goods sold by the lady were manufactured. In the 
centre four workmen are engaged in heating wool which a to be made into felL Two 
other workmen to the left, and one to the right, are seen seated behind low benches in 
the typical attitude of shoemakers. In the right corner the shop-owner (whose name 
Verecundus is written beneath his figure and is repeated twice as a graffito) trium¬ 
phantly displays a piece of finished cloth —a heavy rug. The picture of the shop is 
covered with an elertoral notice which reads ‘Vettium Firmum aed(ilem) quactiliar(i) 
rog(ant)' (Not. d. Siam, 1912, p. 188, no. 29 [-L'A*. £p. 1913, 94]). It is hardly possible 
that such an ouiragc could have been perpetrated on the shop-sign by anybody but the 
owner and the workmen of the shop themselves. The notice, it should be observed, 
does not encroach on the space occupied by the figure of the goddess. It shows that 
Verecundus was a coaelxiiatuu or lananu, cooetiliarvu (Cl/, vi. 9494), a manufacturer of 
felt (cf. Not. d. Scaei, 1912, p. 136, no. 2 [—L'A*. £p. 1913, 83I). He may also have, 
been a tailor; cf. CIL iv. 3130: 'M. Vecilius Verecundus vestiar(ius)', and a graffito 
which reads ‘tunica lintea aur(ata)*, both quoted by Della Cortc. On signs of shops in 
general, see A. Mau in Pauly-Wioowa, ii, cols. 2558 ff., and cf. Kubitschek, ibid., 
Zw. R. ii, cols. 2452 ff., 2565 f. The pictures express the spirit of the age -‘Business 
under the aegis of religion’. Mercury was the chief god; and along with him the 
patron-goddess of Pompeii, who protected the trade and commerce of the town and 
assured its prosperity, the victorious and successful Venus Pompeiana, was worshipped 
and adored by every citizen. She was the queen and, as such, she was drawn in her 
triumphal procession by the royal animals, the elephants, like the Hellenistic kings 
and the Roman emperors. The importance of the textile industry at Pompeii is 
described in Chap. Ill, note 20. It may be added that in the part of the Strada 
dell’ Abbondanza recently excavated there have been discovered, besides the shop to 
which this plate refers, another shop of coactiluaii (Della Corte, Rid. Indo-Greco-llaliia, 7, 
1923, P* > * 3 ). one of inftctortt (ibid., p. 112)—with which may be compared the shop 
of the cfffitor/i (Della Corte, ibid. 4. 1920, pp. 117 ff.)—and many juUonicae, two of 
which arc of very large dimensions (Della Corte, ibid. 7, 1923, pp. 114 and 123). 
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the conditions of agriculture which have been described in the 
preceding pages. The middle-sized estates were gradually under¬ 
mined by the conditions of the market and were readily sold to 
big capitalists. These latter naturally sought to simplify the 
management of their properties and, being content to receive a 
safe though low rent, they preferred to let their land to tenants 
and to produce chiefly corn . 25 

Italy was therefore gradually becoming a corn-land again. 
This conclusion does not accord with accepted views. How, it is 
asked, could Italy regard the production of corn as more profit¬ 
able than that of wine? Was not cheap provincial corn always 
available, and was it possible for Italy to compete with it? I very 
greatly doubt whether after the reforms of Augustus and Tiberius 
many provinces still paid their tribute in corn . 26 Corn came to 
Italy and especially to Rome from the imperial domains in 
Egypt and in Africa. It formed the main revenue of the em¬ 
perors and was used by them for purposes which they deemed 
indispensable for the maintenance of their power—the pro¬ 
visioning of the army and the feeding of the rabble in Rome. 
The rest they sold in the same way as other landowners. The 
prices were fixed by the conditions of the market, and these con¬ 
ditions were favourable to the corn-dealers. There was no over¬ 
production of corn in the Roman Empire. One of the most im¬ 
portant branches of administration in all cities, particularly in 
the East, was that which dealt with the supply of corn for the 
needs of the population (tvOijvia). And yet famines were quite 
a common occurrence in the city life of the Empire . 27 The em¬ 
perors were aware of this, and they encouraged corn-production 
and restricted the freedom of the corn trade, especially in Egypt. 
Under such conditions the production of corn was certainly 
profitable in Italy, perhaps more profitable, or at least safer, than 
the production of wine. 

Concurrent with the growth of large estates in Italy and in the 
provinces was the rapid concentration of many of them in the 
hands of the emperors. The bitter fight between the emperors 
and the senatorial aristocracy ended under Nero in an almost 
complete extermination of the richest and oldest senatorial 
families. Few of them, and those the least influential, were left. 
Many families disappeared also because of the aversion of the 
aristocracy to form families and beget children. The result of 
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those two factors was the concentration of vast properties in the 
hands of the emperors through confiscation and inheritance. 
Though the lands confiscated from those who were condemned 
for lese-majesU went legally to the state, in practice they were 
taken by the emperors, this practice being a sort of heritage from 
the times of the civil wars. Most rich men, especially bachelors, 
left a large part of their fortunes to the emperors in order to 
secure the rest for their natural or chosen heirs. These facts arc 
too well known to be insisted on. Confiscated and inherited pro¬ 
perty consisted mostly of real estate. It was impossible to conceal 
a house or a parcel of land and comparatively easy to dispose of 
money. Thus the emperors became the greatest landowners of 
the Roman Empire. That fact is important not merely from the 
political point of view: it has a significance for economic history. 
Though large estates remained one of the chief features of the 
economic life of the Empire, the personnel of the landowning 
class changed. The ancient magnates disappeared; they were 
replaced by the emperors, and partly by their favourites, though 
the latter disappeared in their turn. Alongside of them there 
were the new wealthy landowners, who belonged to the ranks of 
the municipal aristocracy. At the head of the whole class stood 
the emperor. The management of the imperial estates was a 
serious problem for the emperors. How were they to obtain a 
secure rent from these enormous tracts of land? How were they 
to solve the question of labour? All these matters will come up 
for discussion later. The time of the Julii and Claudii was a time 
of confiscation and concentration, not of organization . 28 

I have repeatedly spoken of the increasing prosperity which 
the provinces, especially those of the East, enjoyed under the 
Julio-Claudian emperors. There are, however, some signs that 
this process was not unbroken, even though the period as a 
whole formed one of continual progress. We have not much 
relevant material; but if we confront the panegyric given by 
Philo of the prosperity brought to Egypt by Roman rule in the 
time of Tiberius with the sketch of Egypt in the time of Caligula 
and Claudius* given by the same author, the comparison shows 
that the rule of the successors of Tiberius was not a blessing 
to that country. This impression is reinforced by numerous 

• Philo, Leg. ad C. 8ff., cf. 47ff., 141 ff. (Tiberius); cf. in Flotnm, 5 (behaviour of the 
soldiers), 150 (confiscation of estates), 93 (search for arms). 
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documents from the Fayyum, from which we learn that once 
flourishing villages were abandoned under Nero, probably 
through fiscal pressure and neglect of the system of irrigation. 
This latter trouble may be explained by the increase of large 
estates in Egypt, and by the preference shown by the govern¬ 
ment to the Roman magnates at the expense of the peasants and 
small landowners. The famous edict of Ti. Julius Alexander* 
shows that he found the country in a bad condition, and much 
in need of reform. Nevertheless the decline of Egypt in the last 
part of the first century a.d. may have been an exception, result¬ 
ing from the heedless exploitation of the country as a private 
estate of the emperor and as corn-reservoir of the Roman Em¬ 
pire. I incline, furthermore, to the belief that the reckless ex¬ 
travagance of Nero’s last years contributed not a little to the 
partial min of Italy . 29 

It is easy to understand how such conditions were bringing 
about an important change in the social aspect of the Empire. 
The old aristocracy of the city of Rome disappeared. New men 
came to replace them: some from the municipal nobility of 
Italy, some from the more or less romanized provinces, some 
from the ranks of adventurers and favourites of the emperors. 
Statistics, incomplete as they may be, show the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the process. The equestrian nobility both in Italy and 
in the provinces grew enormously in numbers. The majority of 
the knights lived in Italy and in the provinces; they were partly 
well-to-do landowners, partly officers in the army and officials 
employed by the emperors . 30 

The growing prosperity of Italy, the renascence of the Orien¬ 
tal provinces, and the urbanization of the Western and of some 
of the Eastern provinces created a strong and numerous city- 
bourgeoisie all over the Roman Empire. It was the leading force 
in the Empire. The older men were members of the city councils 
and of the colleges of magistrates and priests. The younger 
generation served in the army and in the praetorian guard, as 
officers, as non-commissioned officers, as soldiers. For this task 
they were prepared by a careful training in their municipal 
clubs, the collegia iuvenum, which were never stronger and never 
better organized than in the time of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

• Dittenbcrgcr, OCIS 669 J— J Evelyn While-Oliver. Temple 0/ Hibu (1939). H. pp. 25 IT., 
nos. 3-4J. 
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On this bourgeoisie , along with the army, rested in the last resort 
the power of the emperors . 31 

In Rome, Italy, and the provinces there grew up along with 
this freeborn bourgeoisie a class of thrifty* and energetic men, that 
of the freedmen. Their importance in the life of the Empire 
cannot be over-estimated. In administration they played, along 
with the imperial slaves, a very important part as assistants and 
agents of the emperor. The emperors still looked upon them¬ 
selves as living the life of a Roman magnate, and organized their 
‘household’ (domus) on the same lines as the other Roman nobles, 
that is to say, with the help of their private slaves and freedmen. 
But in fact their household, though not identical with the state, 
like that of the Hellenistic monarchs, w'as at least as important 
as, and perhaps more important than, the machinery of the 
state, and thus their slaves and freedmen—the Caesaris servi and 
the liberti Augusti—formed a kind of new aristocracy as rich as 
the freeborn senatorial, equestrian, and municipal bourgeoisie , 
and certainly not less influential in the management of state 
affairs. 

These imperial slaves and freedmen formed, however, but 
a small part of the slaves and freedmen in the Roman world. The 
slaves were the backbone of the economic life of the Empire, 
especially in commerce and industry, where they supplied the 
labour employed by the owners of the various workshops. In¬ 
deed, the owners of these shops themselves were, to a great 
extent, former slaves who succeeded in receiving or buying their 
liberty and in acquiring a considerable fortune. The municipal 
freedmen formed the lower section of the municipal aristocracy 
or plutocracy, just as the imperial freedmen formed the lower 
section of the imperial aristocracy. As an influential class they 
were given a place in municipal society by the institution of 
magistri and ministri (the last being sometimes even slaves) in 
various municipal cults and especially by the institution of the 
Auguslales in the cult of the emperors. Their part was to furnish 
money for the upkeep of the cult. As a reward they received the 
title of ‘Augustalis’ and certain privileges in municipal life . 32 

The incipient disturbance in the economic life of Italy and the 
growth of large estates and of the numbers of tenants created or 
increased the urban and rural proletariate—unemployed men in 
the cities, tenants and hired labourers in the country. Most of 
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them—like a section of the bourgeoisie and of the proletariate in 
the city of Rome, and like many residents in the Italian and pro¬ 
vincial cities—did not belong to the Italian or native provincial 
stock. They were chiefly Orientals imported as slaves and re¬ 
taining their non-Roman characteristics for many generations . 33 
It is no wonder that many of them were willing to take up service 
in the army. Nor is it surprising that many of them proved un¬ 
trustworthy from the military as well as from the political point 
of view'. It was only natural that Vespasian should be glad to 
get rid of them. 



IV 


THE RULE OF THE FLAVIANS AND 
THE ENLIGHTENED MONARCHY OF 

THE ANTONINES 

With the victory of Vespasian over Yitellius the orgy of civil 
war ended, apparently under the pressure of public opinion in 
Italy and because the soldiers were confident that they had 
finally achieved their aim. They had shown that the emperor 
ought to be, not a nominee of the praetorians, but the best man 
in the Empire, recognized as such alike by the army and by the 
senate and people of Rome, regardless of his relation to the 
family of Augustus. The ‘Year of the Four Emperors’ was there¬ 
fore an episode, but an episode which had important conse¬ 
quences for the future of the Empire and led to a new phase in 
the history of the principate. 

This new phase began with the rule of restoration under Ves¬ 
pasian and his son Titus. In its essential features their govern¬ 
ment resembled that of Augustus and that of Tiberius in the 
earlier years of his reign. The chief problem was the restoration 
of peace. It is not an accident but a significant indication of the 
ideas which guided Vespasian that one of his first acts was the 
closing of the Janus temple, that his most splendid building was 
the forum Paris , a counterpart to the ara Paris of Augustus, and 
that the figure of Pax Augusta reappeared on his coins . 1 

The essential condition of peace was the tranquillity and 
obedience of the army. The task of restoring quiet and discipline 
in the ranks both of the praetorians and of the provincial armies 
was not an easy one. It was facilitated to some extent by the de¬ 
pressed mood of the army after the terrors of the year of the four 
emperors, and by public opinion in Italy and in the provinces. 
But there was no certainty that the influence of these two factors 
would last for long. Hence the military reforms of Vespasian. 
By these reforms I do not mean his redistribution of troops, his 
disbandment of some legions, and his creation of new ones. Im¬ 
portant as they were, these changes could not guarantee the 
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maintenance of peace and quiet in the army for the future. The 
main point was to remodel the constitution of the army from the 
social point of view . 2 I have already explained what seems to 
have been the guiding principle of Vespasian in this matter: the 
elimination of the Italian proletariate from the ranks of the 
army. The army, save for a portion of the praetorians, was to be 
an army of provincials; not, however, of provincials taken from 
all parts of the Roman world without regard to their origin and 
their social standing. Wc have, it is true, very little evidence 
even about the provenance of the soldiers in the Flavian period, 
not to speak of the social class to which they belonged. But the 
facts that in stating their place of origin they generally name 
a city and that Vespasian, like Augustus and Claudius, con¬ 
sistently promoted the urbanization of the Empire and favoured 
the largest possible extension of Roman and Latin citizenship to 
the urbanized areas, especially in the West , 3 show that his policy 
of provincializing the army did not mean barbarizing it. We 
have every reason to suppose that the grant of a city constitution 
to rural and tribal communities and the grant of Roman or 
Latin franchise to existing cities involved not only privileges but 
also duties, and pre-supposed a fair degree cither of romaniza- 
tion or of hcllenization. The first duty of the newly constituted 
cities was to send their youth to the legions. It is noteworthy that 
under the Flavians the institution of the collegia iuvenum , the 
seminaries of future soldiers in Italy, was revived and spread all 
over the Western provinces . 4 

Thus the Roman legionary army of the Flavian period was, 
in the main, an army recruited from the higher, that is, the most 
civilized and best educated, classes of the urbanized parts of the 
Empire. It was an army of ‘ bourgeois ', to use a modern word 
much abused by the socialists, an army drawn from the proper¬ 
tied classes of the provincial cities, the landowners and farmers— 
whether they lived in the cities or continued to reside on their 
farms and in their country houses—not from the city or the rural 
proletariate. In most of the provincial cities both old and new, 
as we shall see later, the proletariate did not belong to the body 
of citizens. It was easier therefore in the provinces than it was in 
Italy to exclude this class from the ranks of the army. 

Another reform of Vespasian, carried out in the same spirit, 
was the new system of recruiting the auxiliary troops. It is very 
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J. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS ON THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF 
TRAJAN, THE COLUMN IN THE FORUM TRAIANI AT ROME. C. Cichorius, 
Die Rtliifi der Tiajanudule, pi. utxvn, tact III, p. 169; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die 
Trqjanu4uU> pi. 49* no. 104. 

Trajan with his staff on a fiahum, delivering one of his speeches (aOottdmts) to the 
soldiers of his expeditionary army. The first row is composed of the bearers of the in¬ 
vincible standards (sigmftri), behind whom are the legionary soldiers and the horsemen. 
Like the other sculptures of the column, this scene portrays Trajan as the great leader 
of the Romans, the first Roman, the princept, who toils for the welfare and glory of the 
Roman Empire. 

a. ANOTHER BAS-RELIEF OF THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN. Cichorius, 
op. cit., pi. uexm, nos. 262-4, HI. PP- * 4 * ff-! K. Lehmann-Hartleben, op. 
dc., pi. 46, no. 100. 

Trajan surrounded by his staff, all in civil dress, receiving an embassy which consists 
of at least eight groups of enemy chieftains—Germans, Sarmatians, Thracians, and 
perhaps the forefathers of the Slavs. In the background is seen a fortified dly with an 
amphitheatre and a house outside the walls. The sculpture is a real masterpiece of the 
great artist who decorated the column. It is not only an artistically beautiful group but 
also a triumph of psychological intuition. Two worlds face each other—the proud world 
of the Romans, the civilized dwellers in cities, the logali (represented by the emperor, 
his staff, and the Roman soldiers), and the new world, the world of the Germans, the 
Balkan peoples, and the Slavs, the barbarians who were ready to take up the heritage 
of the Roman Empire and start a new life on the ruins of the ancient cities. They have 
come to greet the great Roman not as slaves or subjects but as equals, no less proud 
and self-confident than he. The duel between the two worlds has just begun, and its 
deep significance was well understood by the artist of genius wl*> created this scene. 
No doubt its momentous importance was fully realized by the great emperors of the 
second century. 

3. ONE OF THE BAS-RF.LIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF MARCUS AURELIUS 
AT ROME. Rome, Piazza Colonna. E. Petersen, A. von Domasrewski, G. Calderini, 
Du Maramdult au/der Puma Colonna in Rone (1896), pi. 1 iqa, §§ ex-oci. 

The Roman army on the march. The emperor M. Aurelius, bare-headed, without 
arms, walking as a soldier between two of his generals in similar dress and two otxilla 
(standards). His horse is led by a soldier. Behind him are shown the herds which were 
taken from the people to feed the army, and before him heavy cars loaded with arms 
and drawn by oxen and hones requisitioned in the land of the enemy and in the neigh¬ 
bouring Roman province*. From the purely technical and artistic point of view the 
sculpture is far inferior to the sculptures of the column of Trajan. But it is full of life and 
movement, and the figure of the e mp e r or, conspicuous among the others, is a striking 
testimony to the manner in which M. Aurelius carried out in practice his lofty ideas of 
duty. What but the consciousness of duty could induce the aged philosopher to march 
hour after hour among the forests and swamps of the almost uncivilized Danubian 
lands? 
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probable that he abandoned the policy of raising these troops 
almost exclusively from the peoples and tribes who had no city 
life at all and therefore formed the least civilized element of the 
provincial population. From his time the essential difference 
between the legionary and auxiliary troops gradually disap¬ 
peared: both classes were recruited in the provinces, in both we 
find some soldiers who were Roman citizens by birth, both con¬ 
tained a comparatively large number of men (greater in the 
legions, smaller in the auxiliary troops) who by birth and educa¬ 
tion belonged to the urbanized section of the population. More¬ 
over, despite their ethnical names, the auxiliary troops did not 
consist exclusively of men who belonged to one tribe or one 
locality. In a cohors Thracurn , for instance, there were not only 
Thracians but men of other origin. This policy of mixing up 
nations and tribes in the military corps is one which was 
followed for many years in Tsarist Russia and is a wise policy 
for a state composed of many nationalities. From Vespasian’s 
time, too, the locally recruited auxiliary regiments never formed 
the majority of the auxiliary troops of a province. The local 
cohortes , alae, and numeri of Egypt or Africa were always less 
numerous than those which bore other than Egyptian or African 
names and which consisted of soldiers of whom few, if any, were 
born in Egypt or in Africa. 

The same system was applied to the troops permanently sta¬ 
tioned in Rome. The necessity of recruiting them from among 
Roman citizens resident in Italy had had the result that their 
selection had not been very rigorous. Now, on the other hand, 
we find, alongside the Italians in the garrison of Rome, a certain 
number of provincials of urbanized regions, especially of South 
Gaul, Spain, Noricum, Macedonia, and, in addition, men from 
the Alpine regions, from Lusitania, from Dalmatia, and from 
Pannonia. 

The measures of Vespasian for neutralizing the army (from 
the political point of view) were not less effective than those 
which had been taken many years before by Augustus with the 
same object. Here again Vespasian was a good pupil and a faith¬ 
ful follower of the policy of Augustus. The restored discipline 
and fighting power of the Roman army were tested in the diffi¬ 
cult wars of Domitian and during the crisis which followed his 
murder. The army, apart from the praetorians, took no active 
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part in the political events of this troubled period and silently 
recognized the fait accompli when Nerva was chosen by the senate 
and Trajan was adopted by Nerva. A vivid illustration of the 
conditions of this time is afforded by the well-known experience 
of Dio Chrysostom in the fortress of one of the Moesian legions. 
It is hard to believe that his brilliant speech (was it delivered in 
Greek or in Latin?) quelled the incipient revolution there. It is 
more likely that the disturbances were of a purely superficial 
character . 5 

Like Augustus, Vespasian was not merely a restorer. He 
carried on valiantly the work which had been begun by Augus¬ 
tus and Claudius in the two most essential branches of imperial 
administration—in the sphere of finance, where he continued 
the development of bureaucracy, and in the promotion of town- 
life in the provinces. Into these two subjects wc cannot enter in 
detail. As regards the former, the essential points have been well 
set forth by Hirschfeld in his indispensable book and need not 
be repeated here . 6 There is only one detail that should be em¬ 
phasized because of its immense importance for the economic 
history of the second century, and that is the attention paid by 
Vespasian to the imperial and public lands. The far-reaching 
confiscations of Nero on the one hand and the chaos of the year 
of the four emperors on the other, when many rich senators and 
municipal burgesses were killed oil'by the wild soldiery and by 
their imperial masters, created conditions more or less similar to 
those inherited by Augustus from the civil wars . 7 The task of 
Vespasian was far from easy. Nevertheless he succeeded in satis¬ 
factorily organizing the vast estates belonging both to the em¬ 
perors and to the state and in practically merging these two 
branches of administration into one, a fusion which resulted in 
an enormous increase in the financial resources of the emperors. 
In Italy and in the provinces the state still owned large tracts 
of arable land, as well as mines, quarries, fisheries, forests, and so 
forth; and the concentration of these in the hands of the em¬ 
perors called for a well-defined policy of exploitation. The sys¬ 
tem of management which the greatest landowner in the Empire 
should decide to adopt, far from being a matter of indifference, 
was in reality of supreme importance for the economic life of the 
Roman world as a whole. We shall discuss this problem in the 
sixth and seventh chapters, and describe the main lines of the 
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policy of the Flavians and its importance for the further develop¬ 
ment of the economic life of the Empire in general. We can, 
however, already note now that the reorganization of the 
economic and social life in the large estates of the state and of 
the emperor, begun by Vespasian, was effected according to 
what Schonbaucr calls the ‘normative’ Hellenistic system, rather 
than according to the ‘liberal’ system of Roman civil law. The 
conditions which continued to prevail in the Hellenistic East, 
under the Romans, and particularly in Egypt, probably served 
as models. 

Vespasian displayed equal vigour in carrying out his policy 
of fostering the growth of city life in the provinces. We shall 
treat this subject also in greater detail in the sixth and seventh 
chapters. His purpose, it is plain, was primarily to enlarge the 
basis on which in the last resort the power of the emperors rested. 
The events of the bloody year of the four emperors showed how 
weak and unreliable was the support afforded by the Roman 
citizens, particularly those resident in Italy. A principatc based 
on them alone was bound to relapse into the anarchy of the 
period of the civil wars. We have seen that Vespasian was fully 
aware of the situation, and that his military reforms were dic¬ 
tated by his appreciation of the facts. But he understood well 
enough that, as things were, it was impossible to depart from the 
constitutional principle established by Augustus, that the mas¬ 
ters and rulers of the Empire were the Roman citizens or those 
who legally belonged to the Italic stock. It was impossible to 
equalize the whole of the inhabitants of the Empire and to ex¬ 
tend the franchise to all alike. On the other hand, it was unsafe 
to maintain the restrictive policy of the Julii and Claudii as 
regards the bestowal of Roman and Latin citizenship. Vespasian, 
as we shall see, chose the middle course. He accelerated the 
urbanization of the more or less romanized provinces, especially 
those which were the main recruiting areas, those where large 
bodies of Roman soldiers were stationed—Spain, Germany, and 
the Danubian provinces. In creating new municipia in the terri¬ 
tory of half-civilized tribes and clans he promoted the formation 
of a romanized aristocracy, consisting mostly of former soldiers, 
who had become romanized during their service, and he gave 
to these nuclei of Roman civilization rights and privileges, both 
economic and social, which made them the rulers of the rest of 
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the population. The urbanization of Spain, Germany, Illyricum, 
and to a lesser extent of Africa, Gaul, and Britain meant, there¬ 
fore, the concentration of certain elements in cities, which made 
it easier for the government to control those elements and, 
through them, the mass of the provincial population. In the 
more romanized provinces the rights of Roman or Latin citizen¬ 
ship were granted to the new urban centres. In the less roman¬ 
ized just as in the hellenized parts of the Empire this grant was 
withheld, at least for the time being. Everywhere urbanization 
was hastily pushed forward, to the very limits of what was 
practically possible. 

A fresh basis was thus created for the principatc, and in par¬ 
ticular for the power of the Flavian house. As the new elements 
owed their social promotion to Vespasian and his sons personally, 
and as they also furnished recruits for the legions and to some 
extent for the auxiliary troops, the Flavian principatc seemed to 
rest on sound and sure foundations. The new colonies and cities 
were destined to play the part which the colonics of Caesar and 
Augustus had played after the civil wars. Vespasian’s policy was 
a challenge to the old Italian cities and to the ancient centres of 
city life in the provinces, a challenge, too, to the old body of 
Roman citizens which failed to support the principatc as esta¬ 
blished by Augustus, and a direct appeal to the provinces against 
Italy in acknowledgement of the support which they had given 
to the principate as such, as well as to Vespasian personally, 
during the year of the four emperors. After the reform the prin¬ 
cipate still represented the body of Roman citizens, but that 
body was no longer confined to the limits of Italy. 

Of great importance for the social development of the Empire 
was the policy of Vespasian and Titus towards the senate. We 
are concerned here, not with the constitutional aspect of this 
question, which has often been studied and illustrated by emi¬ 
nent scholars and which has but little bearing on the problems 
dealt with in this volume, but with Vespasian’s restoration of the 
senate, with his activity as censor in removing certain members 
of that body and filling up the vacancies with new men. It was 
stated in the last chapter that this question has been carefully 
investigated . 8 The results of the investigation show that the 
senate as constituted by Vespasian was very different from the 
senate of the Julio-Claudians. It did not represent the ancient 
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aristocracy of Republican Rome, nor the families which were 
ennobled and introduced into the senate by Augustus and which, 
like the old nobility, belonged mostly to the city of Rome itself. 
The persecutions of the emperors of the Julio-Claudian house 
and the ‘race suicide’ committed by the senatorial families eli¬ 
minated the old stock almost completely. The new men who 
took their place were of varied and sometimes of doubtful origin. 
But the main trend of policy all along was towards replacing the 
old aristocracy by members of the municipal aristocracy of Italy 
and the Western provinces. These formed the majority of the 
equestrian class and their military and civil career had shown 
them to be faithful servants and staunch supporters of the prin- 
cipate. This process was brought to completion by Vespasian. 
Under him the senate was drawn almost wholly from the upper 
strata of the municipal bourgeoisie. The provincial element was 
mostly Latin-speaking. Orientals, including Greeks, were not, 
as a rule, admitted. If not Roman and Italian in the narrow 
sense of the word, the attitude of the Flavians was still, like that 
of Augustus, at any rate certainly Latin. They emphasized the 
importance and the dominant position of the Latin-speaking 
elements in the Empire. 9 

The position of the new emperor, as emperor, was much more 
difficult than that of Augustus. The civil war had lasted for one 
year only, the East had not been affected by it, nor had even 
Gaul, Spain, and Africa been seriously involved in the troubles. 
The real sufferer had been Italy and especially the richer parts 
of Italy, the northern and central areas. Vespasian therefore did 
not have in the eyes of the majority of the population of the 
Empire the halo of Augustus, his personal quasi-divine charm; 
he was not the Saviour. There is no doubt that even Augustus had 
met with opposition from some senators who were hostile to him 
personally, and that from time to time he had had to compro¬ 
mise with them. This was still more the case with Vespasian. We 
know from Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cassius Dio that he found 
many bold and resolute opponents among the senators and that 
he was forced, almost against his will, to deal harshly with these 
men and to inflict on a few of them the death penalty. 

Our information on the reign of Vespasian is so scanty and 
meagre that it is hard to judge what were the aims of the 
senatorial opposition to him. It was not, as under the Julio- 
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Claudians, an opposition of a personal character. We know that 
as early as Nero’s time the personal opposition had been re¬ 
placed by one of a philosophic type, of which Thrasea Paetus 
was one of the prominent leaders. Based on theoretical philo¬ 
sophic reasoning, this new form of opposition was certainly 
stronger and more consistent than that with which the predeces¬ 
sors of Nero were faced. Of the same kind was the opposition 
against Vespasian led by Helvidius Priscus. Our sources may 
tempt us to think, with modern historians in general, that the 
senatorial opponents of Vespasian desired the re-establishment 
of the Republic, that they ‘talked more or less open Republican¬ 
ism’. 10 It is difficult to believe that a serious opposition could 
have been based on such Utopian ideas. It is still more difficult 
to think that the Roman senate, which certainly could not, in 
view of its social constitution, share the aspirations of the ancient 
Republican senate, had learnt nothing from the year of the four 
emperors. Even the philosophical character of the senatorial 
opposition does not favour the view that ‘Republicanism’ was 
its main political ideal. The two most popular creeds of philoso¬ 
phic thought at this time, Stoicism and Cynicism, were funda¬ 
mentally non-republican. 11 

There is one man of this age who is better known to us than 
the rest, better known even than those whose portraits arc given 
by Tacitus. Dio, later called Chrysostom, a citizen of Prusa, 
came as a young but already famous sophist to Rome in the 
reign of Vespasian. A rich man and a member of the aristocracy 
of his city, he had the opportunity of forming friendly relations 
with many leading men in the capital and even with members 
of the imperial family. At the very beginning of his stay in Rome 
he does not appear to have been opposed to Vespasian. Rather 
he seems to have supported him, even in the measures which he 
took against the philosophers and in his conflict with the famous 
Musonius, one of the leaders of the philosophic opposition. 12 
Yet Dio came gradually into touch with the leaders of the sena¬ 
torial opposition. It is evident that he gradually adopted their 
views. The political views of Dio are well known to us. In none 
of his writings is there the slightest hint of republican sympathies. 
His Rhodian speech, which belongs probably to the time before 
his exile and thus to the period of his closest relations with the 
senatorial opponents of the Flavian rule, contains no praise of 
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democracy as such. It is, therefore, impossible to believe that the 
senatorial opposition talked pure republicanism and sought to 
bring back the golden age of senatorial rule. It is clear that they 
talked something else. 

The senatorial opposition was not alone in fighting Vespasian. 
A curious feature of his rule is that he was obliged to expel from 
the city the so-called philosophers. In a well-known speech (to 
the Alexandrians, no. xxxii) Dio Chrysostom subdivides the 
philosophers of his time into four classes: first, the philosophers 
who do not teach at all; second, those who are real professors, 
that is, who teach a definite group of students; third, those who 
act as public orators, travelling from place to place and giving 
public lectures; and fourth, the most interesting class, which he 
describes as follows:’'' ‘Of the so-called Cynics there is a large 
number in the city. ... At the cross-roads, in the by-streets, at 
the entrance-gates of the sanctuaries these men gather together 
and deceive slaves and sailors and people of that sort, stringing 
together jests and a variety of gossip and vulgar retorts. Thus 
they do no good, but the very greatest evil.* This last class of 
philosophers is familiar to every student of the Roman Empire. 
They were the most conspicuous feature of the cities of the 
Roman East in the first and second centuries of our era. It was 
only natural that many of them should go to Rome, where they 
found a number of people w ho could understand Greek and who 
were interested in their teaching. Of this teaching we know very 
little, but it was certainly in the spirit of Cynic doctrine in 
general, which attacked the conventionalities of life and 
preached a return to nature. 1 * Yet, if that was the sum and sub¬ 
stance of their teaching, why did they appear a serious nuisance 
to Vespasian, and why were they expelled from Rome with 
the philosophers in general, those philosophers who were the 
teachers and inspirers of the senators who were opposed to the 
rule of Vespasian? It seems impossible to find any other explana¬ 
tion than that all the philosophers, higher and lower alike, car¬ 
ried on both a political and a social propaganda which appeared 
decidedly dangerous to Vespasian. 14 

What in particular did they preach? The social aspect of their 
sermons was objectionable enough, as it aroused the bad feelings 
of the proletariate. This social aspect is not, however, in itself 

• Or. xxxii. 10. 
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sufficient to explain the action of Vespasian; and, moreover, it 
was peculiar to the street philosophers. There must have been 
something political in the propaganda of the street Cynics. The 
only common subject of Cynic and Stoic teaching, so far as poli¬ 
tical questions were concerned—a subject which might have 
appeared really dangerous to Vespasian—was the theme of the 
tyrant as opposed to the king, a theme which was often treated 
both by the Cynics and by the Stoics and which was later de¬ 
veloped by Dio Chrysostom in his famous speeches on tyranny 
and kingship. One of the main points of contrast between the 
king and the tyrant was that the king receives his power from 
God, that he is chosen by God as the best man, and that this 
power cannot therefore be hereditary. If this was the point of 
connexion between the philosophic opposition of the senators 
and the street sermons of the Cynics, we can understand the per¬ 
secution which involved both the senators and the street philo¬ 
sophers, and also the remark made by Vespasian in the senate, 
after certain conspiracies against him had been discovered, that 
either his sons should succeed him or no one. This remark, wc 
may say incidentally, does not seem to contain the slightest hint 
of the presumed republican tendencies of the senate. It is merely 
a harsh answer to those who preached the doctrine that the best 
man ought to be king—the doctrine of adoption. 15 

Along with the strong current of public opinion which de¬ 
nounced the rule of Vespasian as a tyranny because of his desire 
to sec his sons succeed him, there flowed another current, less 
dangerous but very characteristic of the social conditions of the 
period. Wc know from Suetonius* that some of the Greek pro¬ 
vinces and free cities as well as some of the vassal kingdoms were 
subject to disturbances during this reign (tumultuosius inter se age- 
bant) and were punished by the loss of their ‘freedom’. Suetonius 
names Achaea, Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, and Samos, all pros¬ 
perous places, some of them commercial and industrial cities of 
great importance. At the same time the Alexandrians showed 
their ill humour towards Vespasian.! 16 How is such behaviour 
on the part of the Greek East to be explained ? It should be noted 
that this bad temper was not peculiar to the era of the Flavians. 
It persisted under Trajan and even after Hadrian, especially in 
Alexandria. From the speeches which Dio Chrysostom delivered 
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in certain Oriental cities under Trajan, and from the treatise of 
Plutarch on ‘How to govern the state’, which belongs probably 
to the same period, we know more or less what was going on in 
the Greek cities. Apart from the perpetual rivalry and competi¬ 
tion between them (an inheritance from the times of political 
liberty) there were two marked features of civic life which 
troubled both the city authorities and the Roman government— 
a continuous social struggle between the rich and the poor, and a 
strong opposition on the part of the whole population, rich and 
poor alike, to the administrative methods of the Roman gover¬ 
nors. Thus the social movement in the cities, especially among 
the proletarians, necessarily assumed an anti-Roman aspect, 
since the Romans as a rule supported the governing classes, the 
manifest oppressors of the proletariate. 17 

I am convinced that those two political and social factors 
were the chief causes of the periodical disturbances which took 
place in Alexandria. About these troubles we have fairly full in¬ 
formation both from literary sources and from certain documents 
of fragments of a political pamphlet, the so-called ‘Acts of the 
Heathen Martyrs’, a curious collection which had a large vogue 
among the Greek and hcllenized population of Egypt. The dis¬ 
turbances assumed the form of Jewish ‘pogroms’, but were cer¬ 
tainly directed against the Roman government and had an 
almost purely political character. There is, moreover, no doubt 
that, as in the cities of Asia Minor, the Cynic street philosophers 
had a powerful influence on the unruly elements of the popula¬ 
tion of Alexandria, especially the proletariate. This influence is 
shown by the Cynic themes w'hich frequently appear in the so- 
called ‘Acts of the Martyrs’ of Alexandria, such as ‘king and 
tyrant’, ‘freedom and slavery’, and so forth. 18 

How did this state of things arise? In Alexandria the distur¬ 
bances begin as early as the reign of Caligula. The rest of the 
East, however, shows no signs of discontent at any date earlier 
than that of the Flavians. In explanation of this phenomenon I 
would remind the reader of what has been said in the last chap¬ 
ter about the marvellous economic renaissance which began in 
the East after the end of the civil wars. 19 The economic revival 
was followed by a cultural renascence against which the West 
had not very much to set. Greek civilization, art, and literature 
were again regarded even by the Romans as the civilization, the 
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art, the literature. Nero was the first to proclaim urbi et orbi the 
new gospel and to act on it. The self-esteem of the Greek cities 
and especially of the better classes there, the intellectuals, rose 
high, higher indeed than was reasonable. Under Vespasian 
came the reaction. The East, which was the first to recognize 
Vespasian, expected all sorts of privileges from him, a new 
golden age: liberty, the Roman franchise, seats in the senate, and 
what not. The disillusionment was bitter indeed. Vespasian, as 
we have seen, was far from following the path which had been 
taken by Nero. He was not a cosmopolitan, nor a Greek. Of 
Italian birth, he had all the prejudices of the Italians and did not 
believe in the supremacy of the Greeks. Moreover, he knew that 
without the support of the West he was lost, and that the opposi¬ 
tion of the East was a Fronde , not a real danger. He carried his 
policy perhaps too far, and added to the numbers of his enemies 
even in Rome. The Rhodian speech of Dio shows that Dio and 
other men of his type (he was not the only Greek of reputation 
and standing at Rome) shared the belief in the renascence of the 
Greek world and claimed more respect for it. Men like Dio never, 
indeed, preached revolt or disturbances, but their moderation 
was counterbalanced by the activities of the street philosophers, 
who used every means of becoming popular with the masses— 
another reason why Vespasian should make life in Rome as un¬ 
pleasant as possible for them. It is characteristic, however, of 
their persistence that despite their banishment they succeeded 
in making their way into Rome again and resuming their preach¬ 
ing in public places. 20 

The rule of Titus was a brief episode in the history of the rela¬ 
tions between the emperors and the population of the Empire. 
His concessions to the senate and his policy of mild tolerance did 
not stop the spread of discontent, particularly in the East. It is 
worthy of note that in his time (probably in a.d. 80) a ‘false’ 
Nero appeared in Asia Minor and gathered a large crowd of 
followers. 21 The crisis came when Domitian succeeded Titus. It 
is needless to repeat well-known facts about his rule. For the 
opponents of the military tyranny, of the personal and selfish 
character of the principate of the Julii and Claudii, and for the 
enemies of the dynastic monarchy, now, as it seemed, firmly esta¬ 
blished in Rome, the rule of Domitian was an undisguised 
tyranny or despotism in the Stoic and Cynic sense of the word. 
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Domitian never concealed his ideas about the imperial power. 
He was perfectly frank and sincere. He would never accept the 
Stoic teaching of an ideal ‘king’. He wanted to be obeyed and to 
have full autocratic power as master and god. This did not neces¬ 
sarily mean an alteration of the outward aspect of the principate 
as created by Augustus and his successors. It is possible that 
Domitian was forced to show his colours by renewed attacks of 
the enemies of the existing regime. The harshness and cruelty of 
his measures against the opposition are notorious. The worst 
times of Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero returned. It is fairly 
certain that the upper classes throughout the Empire were 
unanimous in condemning his policy and in advocating an 
understanding between the imperial power and the claims of its 
opponents. It seems, too, that the army, in spite of the favours 
bestowed on it by Domitian, was not entirely on the side of the 
emperor. It is, therefore, very probable that the court plot which 
ended his life was not an accident, but had wide ramifications in 
the provinces and among the troops. If so, the curious stories of 
the prophecy of a certain Larginus (?) Proclus (perhaps a soldier) 
in Germany, and of the vision of Apollonius of Tyana in Ephe¬ 
sus, which are accepted as facts by Dio Cassius, may be satis¬ 
factorily explained. 21 

Thus under Domitian the opposition renewed its attacks on 
the imperial power in general and on the emperor personally. 2 * 
The struggle was not confined to the city of Rome. We know that 
Dio Chrysostom, who was exiled from Rome and was forbidden 
to stay in his native country of Bithynia, led a nomadic life, 
living in disguise, probably under assumed names, and preach¬ 
ing everywhere the new Stoico-Cynic gospel which now became 
his creed. He devoted himself almost entirely to disseminating 
his new ideas, and it is noteworthy that his propaganda was in 
fact directed against Domitian and his system of government. It 
is typical of the conditions which prevailed in the Orient that 
Dio was not allowed to live in Bithynia: his influence in his 
native land might be dangerous for the ruler. 

What was the nature of his propaganda? His speeches and the 
evidence about the activity of the philosophers in Rome show 
that it was primarily an attack on the tyranny which was identi¬ 
fied with the rule of Domitian. This was the negative side. Had 
the opponents of Domitian something else, something positive, 
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to oppose to the tyranny? Later, under Trajan, Dio tells the 
emperor and us what he thinks about the ideal constitution of 
the Roman Empire and the ideal state in general. Against the 
tyranny he sets the Stoic and Cynic kingship (fiaoiX eta), and 
depicts it in colours which seem to be derived, partly at least, 
from the practice of the principatc of Trajan. 24 The current 
opinion is that Dio and the opposition, in drawing such a pic¬ 
ture, were forced to submit to necessity, to accept the monarchy 
and jam bonne mine au mauvais jcu by identifying the monarchy 
of Trajan with the Stoic fiaaiXeia) it was only with reluctance 
that they gave up their republican ideals. I see no reason what¬ 
ever to accept this view. It seems to me that from the very begin¬ 
ning the opposition, with perhaps some exceptions (if it be true 
that Hclvidius Priscus was a genuine republican), accepted the 
principate but, taking the point of view of Antisthcncs, the 
younger Cynics, and the Stoics, demanded that it should be 
fashioned on the model of the Stoic and Cynic PamXtla," The 
programme of the Stoic and Cynic kingship, as drawn up by 
Dio,* is familiar and need not be detailed here. The main points 
are these: the emperor is selected by divine providence and acts 
in full agreement with the supreme god; during life he is not 
himself a god; he regards his power, not as a personal privilege, 
but as a duty; his life is toil (rro^o?), not pleasure (rjSorrj); he is the 
father and the benefactor (naryp xai tvtpyenjs) of his subjects, 
not their master {htrm 6 n)s ); his subjects are free men, not slaves; 
his subjects must love him, and he must be both <f>iXonoXiT-qs and 
rjuXoarparuonji ; he must be noXtfuKoSy but also elprjvtxos in the 
sense that nobody worth fighting is left; finally, he must be sur¬ 
rounded by friends (an allusion to the senate) who ought to have 
a share in the management of all the affairs of the state, being 
free (eXfvdepoi) and noble (yewaloC) men. No doubt, in this pro¬ 
gramme as specified by Dio there arc many points which arc 
not theoretical but correspond to the character and activity of 
Trajan. 26 But a mere glance at Pliny's consular speech in honour 
of Trajan, and a comparison of it with Dio’s first and third 
speeches on kingship, show to what an extent these latter were not 
only a registration of existing facts but, first and foremost, an 
exposition of eternal norms which must be accepted or rejected 
by Trajan. 27 


Hipi PaoiXtUs, i and iii. 
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I believe therefore that the majority of those who were op¬ 
posed to the rule of the Flavians were not opposed to the princi- 
pate as such, but that their attitude towards it was rather that of 
Tacitus. They accepted it; but they wanted it to approach as 
nearly as possible to the Stoic fiaaiXfia and to be as dissimilar as 
possible to the Stoic tyranny, which was identified with the 
military tyranny of the Julio-Claudians in general and of Nero 
in particular, and with that of Domitian. With Nerva and 
Trajan peace was concluded between the mass of the population 
of the Empire, especially the educated classes of the city bour- 
geoisie , and the imperial power. The speeches of Dio on kingship, 
delivered in the presence of Trajan and often repeated by their 
author in the most important cities of the East, probably at 
Trajan’s wish, formulated the points of Stoic doctrine which the 
principate accepted and those in which that doctrine accom¬ 
modated itself to the requirements of practical life. 

The fact that this peace was accepted by the army, which re¬ 
mained quiet and obedient for about a century, shows that the 
soldiers were not on the side of the military tyranny but were 
ready to accept the solution suggested by the public opinion of 
the educated classes throughout the Empire. The principate of 
the second century' of our era, the enlightened monarchy of the 
Antonines, was a victory of the educated classes, just as the prin¬ 
cipate of Augustus had been a victory of the cives Romani. The 
spectre of an Oriental monarchy grafted on a military tyranny 
was laid once more, but, as we shall presently see, it was laid for 
the last time. 

There was no document showing the terms on which the com¬ 
promise between the educated classes and the emperors had 
been concluded. The constitution of the Roman Empire re¬ 
mained unwritten, as it had been from the very beginning of 
Roman history. What had taken place was a new adaptation of 
the imperial power to existing conditions. The power of the 
Roman emperors was not reduced. On the contrary it was in¬ 
creased. The rule of one man had now been recognized by all 
classes of the population as a fact and as a necessity. Without a 
single will the Roman Empire was bound to fall to pieces. The 
development of imperial bureaucracy went on unhampered. 
But the main principle of the Augustan principate was empha¬ 
sized afresh. The emperor was not a monarch of the Oriental 
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type; he was the supreme magistrate of the Roman Empire, both 
of Roman citizens and of provincials. He was not elected by any 
constituent body, but the power was not transmitted from father 
to son merely in virtue of blood relationship. The emperor 
adopted the best man among the best men, that is, among the 
members of the senatorial class, the peers of the emperors, the 
seminary of emperors. The senatorial class as such was well pre¬ 
pared for the task, as all its members devoted their lives to the 
service of the state. The imperial power also was regarded not 
as a personal privilege but as a burden, a service imposed by 
God and by the senate on the bearer of power. The emperor per¬ 
sonified, so to say, the Empire, and so his power and his person 
were sacred and he himself was an object of worship. The majesty 
of the Empire was embodied in him. He was not the master of 
the state but its first servant; service to the state was his duty. 
When he was with the army, he had to bear all the hardships 
of the military life like a common soldier. When in the capital, 
he had to attend to his duties as ruler of the state, to work hard 
day and night for the safety and prosperity of the Empire. There¬ 
fore his life must be the life of a head of the state, not that of a 
common mortal, and yet it should be as modest and as unex- 
travagant as possible. His private fortune was merged in the for¬ 
tune of the state. What was imperial was public, what was public 
was imperial. Only from this point of view can we understand 
the saying of Antoninus Pius. Arguing with his wife after his 
adoption by Hadrian, he said:* ‘Foolish one, now that we have 
passed over to empire, wc have lost even what we had before.’ 
The saying may be an invention, but it emphasizes the common 
opinion of the time on the matter. In his family life the emperor 
had to disregard his love for his own children; he had to look for 
the best man among his peers and raise him to the throne by 
adoption. 

Such was the policy of all the Roman emperors of the second 
century down to Commodus. One can scarcely believe that this 
unanimity of outlook was accidental, for example that the intro¬ 
duction of the system of adoption was due simply to the fact that 
none of the emperors before M. Aurelius had sons, and that their 
policy was determined by their personal characters, which 
differed greatly. Trajan, the great warrior and conqueror; 

• Strip. Hist. Atq. M. Anton. Pii c. 4. 
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Hadrian, the intellectual, the man of refined artistic tastes, the last 
great citizen of Athens, the romantic on the throne; Antoninus 
Pius, the good Italian bourgeois of the senatorial class, who had 
no intellectual tendencies but a sound common sense and a gift of 
humour; M. Aurelius, the stern philosopher, who lived in his 
books and for his books, for whom abstract meditation was the 
greatest joy in life—all of them, despite their striking difference 
in character, followed the same course of imperial activity. The 
facts are well known. The picture given in the preceding pages 
is drawn not from the speeches of Dio or from the treatise of 
M. Aurelius, but from the life of the emperors, as emperors. Their 
line of conduct was imposed on them by public opinion. The 
long years of imperial rule, long hours of meditation, the process 
of natural selection in the new senatorial class—which had 
nothing, except the name, in common with the old senatorial 
aristocracy of the time of Augustus and his successors, but 
consisted of well-trained officers, generals, and governors of 
provinces—created a mood which found expression in the 
public life of the emperors, who all belonged to this class. 

Stern discipline, duty, service to the state were the watch¬ 
words of the leading classes of the Roman people at this period. 
If the emperors endeavoured to conform to these principles, they 
required at least the ruling classes and the army to live up to the 
same standards. Discipline and obedience were demanded from 
the senate, from the equestrian class, from the officers of the 
state, whether military or civil, and from the soldiers. It was no 
accident that the cult of‘Discipline’ was first introduced into the 
Roman army by Hadrian; and it is to be observed that discipline 
and obedience were not only required by the emperors, but 
were recognized even by the army as a duty. Never before was 
the army so well trained and so well disciplined, never before did 
it work so hard and so contentedly as in the time of the enlight¬ 
ened monarchy. The history of the expeditions of Trajan, or of 
the difficult wars under M. Aurelius, shows the army equal to 
the severest possible demands, although it suffered great losses 
and experienced grave disasters. The same must be said of the 
administration of the Empire, which never before was so fair, so 
humane, so efficient as under the strong rule of the Antonines. 
The only explanation which I can sec of all these facts is that 
the mood of the population of the Empire had changed, that a 
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reaction had taken place against the frivolity and materialism of 
the first century and had secured for the ancient world some 
further scores of years of peace and tranquillity . 28 

One of the most important features of this time is the policy 
of the emperors towards the provinces. Most of the emperors of 
the second century were themselves of provincial birth. Trajan 
and Hadrian were Roman citizens from Spain, Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius descended from Roman citizens settled in 
Gaul . 29 They belonged to the senatorial class, and they main¬ 
tained the privileges of that class as well as the privileges of the 
second class in the Empire, the equestrian. They did not en¬ 
croach on the right of these two classes to be the highest servants 
of the state after the emperor. But the composition of both classes 
was now completely changed. Neither was any longer confined 
to Italy. All their members alike were required to have their 
domicile and to hold some property in Italy, but few of them had 
been born there. Sprung from the municipal aristocracy of the 
provinces, they kept up their connexion with their old homes 
both in the East and in the West. Thus the higher classes of 
Roman society, now enormously increased in numbers, repre¬ 
sented, not the aristocracy of Rome or of Italy, but the aristo¬ 
cracy of the Empire, the wealthiest and the best educated sec¬ 
tions of the city population throughout the Roman world. This 
fact probably accounts for the moral change of which we have 
just spoken. The new nobility was a nobility selected by the 
emperors for the service of the state from the more highly edu¬ 
cated men all over the Empire. The Roman state was indeed still 
ruled by an aristocratic and plutocratic class, but the selection 
of its members was based not so much on birth and wealth as 
on personal merits, efficiency, and intellectual gifts . 30 

This new aristocracy, almost wholly of provincial origin, 
naturally understood better the needs of the provinces and had 
a fuller appreciation of their right to be regarded and ruled, not 
as estates of the Roman people, but as constituent parts of the 
Roman state. The change began as early as the Flavians. Some 
measures in the same direction had already been taken by 
Augustus and certain of his successors, especially Tiberius and 
Claudius. The climax was reached under the Antonines. It is to 
be noted that none of the early successors of Augustus, except 
Tiberius, ever ruled a province before he became emperor; none 
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of the early successors of Tiberius knew anything of the needs 
and aspirations of the provincials by personal experience; the 
visits of Caligula and Claudius had been made for military pur¬ 
poses only. All the emperors before the Flavians, with the excep¬ 
tion of Gaiba, Vitellius, and Otho, whose elevation was merely 
a reaction of the provinces against the prevailing practice, were 
Romans who lived in Rome and for whom Rome was the centre 
of the universe. From the Flavians onwards there was a complete 
change. Vespasian spent most of his life in commanding armies 
and in governing provinces, and so did Titus. Domitian, no 
doubt, represented once more the old stock of city-emperors. 
But after him every emperor down to Commodus spent his life 
before his accession, and some, like Hadrian, even after their 
accession, almost entirely in the provinces. 

Under such conditions it was only natural that the old theory 
and practice of provincial government should completely dis¬ 
appear, and that the emperors of the second century should feel 
themselves, not emperors of the city of Rome or of the Roman 
citizens only, but emperors of the whole Empire. This is shown 
both by the rapid spread of the rights of Roman citizenship all 
over the Empire and by the growing practice of conferring on 
provincial towns the rights of a Roman municipium or of a Roman 
or Latin colony. What was even more important, the provinces 
now felt themselves to be individualities, local unities, ‘nations’ if 
we care to use the term. The Roman Empire now consisted of 
the union of such nations. This thought is brilliantly expressed 
in the well-known scries of coins of Hadrian, the provincial 
scries. The changed financial, economic, and social policy of the 
emperors of this century testifies to the same fact, but of this we 
shall speak later, after we have given a survey of the Empire in 
the second century from the economic and social point of view. 

It is to be observed that, concurrently with the change in the 
attitude of the Roman government toward them, the provinces 
as a whole and particularly the upper classes became more and 
more reconciled to Roman rule. Of the Western provinces our 
knowledge is very limited. But the enormous mass of inscriptions 
erected in the cities of the West in honour of the emperors of the 
second century shows how well satisfied their upper classes were 
with the existing conditions. Even in the Eastern provinces the 
attitude of the population began gradually to change. The 
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activity of Dio and Plutarch, the speeches of Aclius Aristides, 
even the diatribes of Lucian, all show that the leading classes in 
the Greek-speaking portions of the Empire gradually acquiesced 
in the existing state of things, that they abandoned their dreams 
of liberty, and worked for the consolidation of Roman power in 
the East. 31 The most obstinate were the Alexandrians. They per¬ 
sisted in fighting the Roman government and in speaking of 
tyranny instead of kingship as the characteristic of the imperial 
power. But it must be noted that this contention is found in a 
document which belongs to the time of Commodus and that in 
this document Commodus is contrasted with his father. 32 

Another fact which should not be overlooked is that the em¬ 
perors of the second century did not persecute the philosophers, 
not even the Cynics. The task of fighting and of ridiculing them 
was undertaken by the loyal philosophers and sophists. In this 
literary strife the government did not interfere, but it must be 
remembered that it favoured the spread of culture in the cities 
of the East no less than of the West, and that it subsidized both 
individual teachers and rhetoricians and also certain educational 
establishments. 33 

It cannot, however, be affirmed that there were no discon¬ 
tented elements in the Roman Empire during the second cen¬ 
tury. Even in the East the upper classes were more or less recon¬ 
ciled to the Empire. But this is not true of the lower classes. The 
example of Bithynia and the disturbances in Alexandria under 
Trajan show that the social antagonism of which we have spoken 
never subsided in Asia Minor or in Egypt, and that it was not 
easy for the Roman government and the magistrates of the cities 
to deal with the lower classes of the city population. 34 To this 
subject we shall return in the next chapter. 

A few words may be added on the social constitution of the 
Roman army under the Antonines. It has frequently been stated 
in this chapter that the Roman army was the decisive factor not 
only in the political but also in the social and economic life of 
the Empire. The question arises, Did the army remain just the 
same under M. Aurelius and Commodus as it had been under 
the Flavians and Trajan? Was it still, in the main, an army of 
actual or prospective Roman citizens, commanded by Roman 
citizens bom in Rome and in Italy? This question is of great 
importance for the true comprehension of the events of the 
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second and third centuries. How far can we answer it? It is clear 
that from the constitutional point of view the composition of the 
army had not changed. All through the second century the 
officers were taken from the ranks of the senatorial and eques¬ 
trian classes, the non-commissioned officers were Roman citizens 
born and educated in Italy or in the romanized parts of the 
western provinces. The soldiers of the praetorian guard were 
Italians or natives of the romanized provinces of Spain and 
Noricum or of the province of Macedonia. The legionary sol¬ 
diers were all de iure Roman citizens. The soldiers of the auxiliary 
regiments were supposed to understand Latin and they received 
the Roman citizenship at the end of their term of service. There 
is no doubt, however, that, despite this political qualification, 
almost all the soldiers were provincials, the Italians serving only 
in the imperial guard, which also formed a nursery of non¬ 
commissioned officers for the rest of the army. After Hadrian 
each province had to supply its own soldiers. 

These facts have been thoroughly investigated by modern 
scholars and are well known. Much less known is the composi¬ 
tion of the army from the social point of view. To what class or 
classes of the population did the soldiers belong? Which part of 
the Empire was more fully represented in the army—the city or 
the country? Were the majority of the soldiers city residents or 
peasants? The fact that, in giving their full official name, they 
almost always mention a city as their place of origin does not 
solve the problem. The soldier may have belonged to the terri¬ 
tory of the city and may have been a peasant or a colonus , a 
tenant. Without doubt the auxiliary troops were mostly recruited 
from peasants and shepherds. But what of the legionaries? The 
common opinion is that even the legionary soldiers were now 
mostly peasants, the city dwellers having no inclination to serve 
in the army and not being very highly rated by the military 
officers. In my view this opinion is correct. The emperors of the 
second century tried, of course, to enrol in the army as many 
romanized young men as possible, and such were mostly to be 
found in the cities. They approved and promoted the formation 
of provincial associations of young men, who if necessary acted 
as a local militia. But in fact even these associations of young 
men, the prospective soldiers of the Roman legions, gradually 
lost their civic character, especially in the frontier provinces. It 
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is interesting to follow the development of the colUgia iuvenum in 
the Rhine provinces in the post-Flavian period. The associations 
of the youth of these provinces were not confined to the few 
regular cities of the two Gcrmanies. Wc find them also in the 
civitates , the pagi, and the vici, communities which were closely 
connected with the German and Celtic tribes and clans. The 
associations themselves were unlike the ‘colleges’ of the Italian 
cities. In the Celto-German frontier provinces these Italian 
organizations were grafted on to national half-religious institu¬ 
tions, which were common to the Indo-Europeans in general 
and existed also in Italy in pre-Roman times. The iuvenes of Ger¬ 
many may have originally represented only the better class of 
the inhabitants of the German provinces, the class of well-to-do 
farmers and landowners, whether of foreign or of local origin, 
but there is no doubt that they gradually came to include the 
whole of the local youth suitable for military service. 

Thus in the second century the Roman army gradually lost 
its connexion with the cities and became what it had been in the 
ancient period of Roman history, an army of landowners and 
peasants, of country people, who had not yet severed their con¬ 
nexion with the country and with agricultural life. We shall see 
in the sixth and seventh chapters that this rural clement formed 
the majority of the population of the Empire. The best soldiers, 
of course, were furnished by the lands where city life developed 
slowly and did not absorb a large part of the country population, 
as it did for instance in Greece, Italy, and to a certain extent 
even in Gaul. 

It is possible that the composition of the army accounts for the 
quiet and law-abiding disposition which it showed all through 
the second century. It was easier to discipline and to keep in 
control an army of peasants, who had never taken any part in 
political affairs, than an army composed of city proletarians, 
more highly developed intellectually and more habituated to 
political life in general. The hypothesis that the army of the 
second century, and more especially of the second half of the 
century (under the rule of M. Aurelius and Commodus), was com¬ 
posed mostly of the rural inhabitants of the Empire is corro¬ 
borated by the fact that it was no longer an army of volunteers. 
In the time of M. Aurelius when the emperor was engaged in 
a severe struggle on the Southern and the Northern frontiers, 
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when the Germans were on the point of invading Italy, when 
plague ravaged the East and Italy, it was not possible to rely 
upon voluntary enlistment any longer. It is well known that 
under the pressure of circumstances M. Aurelius conscribcd 
slaves, gladiators, municipal policemen, and even Germans and 
robber tribesmen of Dalmatia and Dardania. This may have 
been an exceptional measure, but it indicates that even in less 
critical times M. Aurelius could hardly have refrained from 
filling up his army by conscription. We must bear in mind that 
military service was at all times the duty both of Roman citizens 
and of provincials, and that conscription was the regular method 
of recruiting for the auxiliary troops. As the greater part of the 
population of the Empire consisted of country people, and as 
the city residents, particularly in these hard times, tried to 
escape military service in one way or another, it is clear that the 
army of M. Aurelius consisted in the main of peasants, and 
especially peasants of the less civilized provinces of the Roman 
Empire, which furnished the sturdiest soldiers.** 

A good idea of the composition of the provincial armies as 
compared with the praetorian guard is given by the picture 
drawn by Cassius Dio in speaking of the reform of Scptimius 
Severus, who dismissed the old praetorian guard and replaced 
it by picked soldiers of the provincial armies, mostly Danubians. 
‘Thereby’, says Dio, ‘he completely ruined the youth of Italy, 
which turned to robbery and to the gladiatorial profession in 
place of military service, and filled the capital with a motley 
crowd of soldiers savage in aspect, terrible to hear’—it is evident 
that most of them did not speak Latin—‘and rough in their 
manners.’* There is no doubt, then, that the Roman army of the 
end of the second century, though still consisting of Romans, in 
the sense of inhabitants of the Roman Empire, became more and 
more barbarized and less and less representative of the civilized 
population. Apart from the officers and the non-commissioned 
officers, the spirit of the army was the spirit, not of the urban, 
but almost wholly of the rural, classes. 

• Ixbt. a. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE 
FLAVIANS AND THE ANTONINES 

The Cities. Commerce and Industry 

The best general picture of the Roman Empire in the second 
century, the most detailed and the most complete that we have, 
may be found in the speech Eis 'Pcofirji’, which was delivered at 
Rome in a.d. 154 by the ‘sophist’ Aclius Aristides. It is not only 
an expression of sincere admiration for the greatness of the 
Roman Empire but also a masterpiece of thoughtful and sound 
political analysis. It has become usual to speak of this ‘enco¬ 
mium’ of Aristides as a rhetorical production poor in original 
thought, as a repertory of commonplaces which were familiar 
to everybody. The arguments in favour of such a view arc drawn 
from an analysis of the sources of Aristides. Isocrates, it is said, 
was his main source for the historical parallels; Plutarch, Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus, and Polybius suggested most of his leading 
ideas; the structure of the speech was based on the theoretical 
precepts of the handbook of rhetoric written by Menander. 1 The 
accuracy of all these statements may be admitted. How many 
of the most brilliant modern political speeches would stand the 
test of such an analysis? But the analysis of the sources of Aris¬ 
tides’ speech fails to prove the most essential point, that his ideas 
arc empty and flat, and that the speech in general is a mere 
collection of commonplaces. Some of the ideas may reproduce 
the current opinion of the time. That docs not necessarily mean 
that they are empty and flat. Undoubtedly, commonplaces may 
be found. But the critics may be challenged to quote any other 
literary work of the second century a.d. which gives as full and 
precise a picture of the structure of the Roman Empire as that 
of Aristides. Can they cite any other work so rich in brilliant and 
vivid pictures illustrating the various aspects of the Empire, 
political and social and economic? Moreover, there are some 
ideas in the speech of Aristides which cannot be found, at least 
so clearly and so fully expressed, in any other work. Such are the 
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favourite views of the second century on the character of the en¬ 
lightened monarchy and on the relations between the monarchy 
and the different classes of the population of the Empire; the 
characterization of the Empire as a coherent aggregate of free, 
self-governing city-states; and—not the least important of all— 
the masterly sketch of the part played in the Roman state by the 
army. The speech of Aristides is to me one of the most important 
sources of information not only on the general structure of the 
Roman Empire as viewed by contemporaries but also on the 
mentality of the age of the Antonines, on the political ideas 
current at the time. In an ‘encomium’ no one would expect to 
find a criticism of the Empire. The speaker’s task was to seize 
and to point out the positive aspects, and to do it without exag¬ 
geration and without undue flattery. In this task Aristides suc¬ 
ceeded fairly well. 

The speech ‘To Rome’ must be compared with the speeches 
of Dio on kingship (/JamActa). These speeches expounded a pro¬ 
gramme on which the emperors and the intellectual leaders of 
Roman imperial society were agreed. The speech of Aristides 
shows how the programme was carried out, and how far the 
actual conditions of the period of the Antonines, and more par¬ 
ticularly of the time of Antoninus Pius, corresponded to the 
aspirations of the best men in the Empire. There is no doubt 
that, in his high praise of the achievements of the enlightened 
monarchy, Aristides was in complete accord with the leading 
spirits of his time and with the mass of the urban population, the 
city bourgeoisie , throughout the Empire. Witness the thousands 
of inscriptions set up all over the Roman world in praise of the 
emperors of the second century, and above all in praise of 
Antoninus Pius and the eternal Roman State. 

It is natural, therefore, that this chapter, which deals with the 
cities of the Empire, should begin by quoting some of the ideas 
expressed in the speech of Aristides. To Aristides the Roman 
Empire is a world-state and Rome the centre of the world. By 
‘world’Aristides means, of course, the civilized world (oucoufieVtj), 
the Mediterranean lands. The Roman Empire succeeded in 
building up and achieving the unity of the civilized world, a 
task in which both the Oriental monarchies and the Greek cities 
had failed. This unity was not based on slavery, as it had been 
in the Oriental monarchies and even in the monarchies of 
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l. SILVER DISH, partly gilt and inlaid with gold, partly treated in the niello- 
technique or enamelled. Found at Lampsacus. Istanbul Museum. Gat- arch. 3, pi. xix; 
H. Graevcn, JDAI 15, 1903, p. 203, fig. 6; S. Reinach, R/p. d ret. ii, p. 174, I; E. H. 
Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India (1928), p. 143. Graeven 
ascribes the dish to the early Byzantine period. I see no reason to assign to it such a late 
date. 2nd or 3rd cent. aj>.? Greco-Indian or Alexandrian workmanship? 

Personification of India seated on a peculiar Indian chair, the legs of which are 
formed by elephant tusks. Her right hand is lifted in the gesture of prayer, in her left 
she holds a bow. Around her are grouped Indian animals—a parrot, a guinea-hen, 
and two pet monkeys with necklaces. Under her feet are two Indians leading a pet 
tiger and a pet panther, ready to fight, and making the gesture of adoration. The 
dish furnishes a valuable proof of the excellent knowledge which the Romans possessed 
about India and of the interest which they took in that country. On the animals of 
India as reflected in Greco-Roman tradition, see Wecker in Pauly-Wissowa, ix, 
cols.. 1301 IT. 

a. LAMP OF THE COLLECTION BARONE. Found in Campania. A. HAon de 
Villcfosse in Mon. Riot, 5, 1899, pp. 180 IT., fig. 44. 

A Victory with large wings representing Rome as the goddess of prosperity: she 
holds the cornucopia* and pours a libation on an altar or a cista enlaced by a snake (the 
cista myitica of the Eleusinian mysteries?}. Symbols of all the gods or prosperity and 
civilization arc grouped around her: under her seat, the eagle of Jupiter; behind it, the 
dolphin of Neptune; between her wings, the hawk of Horus; on the left side, the club 
of Hercules, the siitrum of Isis, the lyre of Apollo, the tongs of Vulcan, the caductus of 
Mercury, and the ihyuus of Bacchus; between the altar and the goddess, the torch of 
Demeter. The central position, however, is occupied by the symbols of the great gods 
of Asia Minor and Syria: the corn-ears, the pomegranate, the cymbal, and the raven 
of the Great Mother of Asia Minor, and a standard which consists of the full face of the 
Sun and the crescent of the Moon fastened to a sphere—the symbols of the Solar gods 
of Asia Minor and Syria. The lamp is a beautiful emblem of the mighty Roman 
Empire which brought peace, prosperity, and civilization to die East and the West 
alike. 

3. RESTORATION OF THE AGORA (MARKET-PLACE) OF ASSOS IN ASIA 
MINOR. F. H. Bacon, Inoeitigattieu at Aim (Expedition of the Arch. Inst, of America} 
(1902-31), p. 27; cf. p. 21 (Plan of Amos) and p. 33, fig. 4 (Plan of the Agora at Asses). 

The two ends of the Agora are occupied by a temple (on the left) and by the 
BouUulerion, or Hall of the municipal Council, on the right. Near the liouleulerion and 
the temple are two monumental entrance-gates. The long left side of the Agora is occu¬ 
pied by a large Stoa (portico), similar to the Basilicae of the Roman Forum, the right 
side by an interesting ‘Bazaar’ with shops, store-rooms, &c. Near the Bazaar is a small 
Hcrdon. In the Imperial period Asms was a typical city of the smaller sire, a modest 
but comfortable town, with a splendid past represented by the beautiful archaic temple 
of the Acropolis. 
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XVIII. PROSPERITY OK THE F.ARLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
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Alexander and his successors. The head of this united world is 
not a master but a ruler (apxon>) or leader (ffytfuav). 

He rules over free men, not over slaves, and he rules because he 
is willingly recognized by his subjects. They feel that cohesion is 
their salvation: the world has become one city-state (fiCa 7roAt? 
Traaa rf oiKovfjJvrj) . In this state there are no Greeks and barbarians, 
natives and foreigners: all, we may say (though Aristides docs 
not), are men. Before the state all arc equal—great and small, 
rich and poor. Yet there is a distinction: there arc the best men, 
and there arc the masses. The best are the rulers, who are the 
Roman citizens; the masses must obey them. The rulers, how¬ 
ever, are not necessarily natives of Rome or of Italy. They arc 
the best men of all parts of the Roman Empire. The fact that 
they are the best makes them Roman citizens and therefore 
rulers; they rule over the constituent parts of the Empire, the 
cities; and it is the duty of the masses to obey. If they do not, if 
they begin rioting, if they attempt an upheaval of the existing 
order, there is force to compel obedience. 

To the united world peace is secured both by a masterly ad¬ 
ministration of the Empire—a wonderful centralized system of 
bureaucracy—and by a strong permanent army, which consists 
of professional soldiers who arc at the same time Roman citizens. 
Like the governing class in general, the Roman army represents 
the whole Empire, not one tribe or one nation or any combina¬ 
tion of tribes and nations; and, like the governing class, the 
members of the army are all members of the ruling portion of 
the population: they are Roman citizens. Thanks to the officials 
and to the army, peace and prosperity reign all over the world, 
a peace and prosperity without precedent. General peace makes 
cities prosper and develop, and it has made the Empire an 
aggregate of cities that are most flourishing and beautiful, 
notably in Greece, Ionia (Asia Minor), and Egypt. 

We have given a very bald sketch of Aristides’ main ideas as 
expressed in his speech. But even this sketch shows the close con¬ 
nexion between his ideas and those of Dio. In addressing his 
audience at Rome, Aristides was well aware that he was speaking 
in the spirit of the enlightened monarchy and that his words 
might easily have been spoken by the emperor Antoninus him¬ 
self. These words, too, were eagerly caught up by his audience. 
They desired to hear the praise of Rome—a genuine praise, not 
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mere flattery—praise of the modern conditions that would be 
convincing and would drive away the gloomy feeling of coming 
decay, spoken of quite openly by many people, like the historian 
Annaeus Florus, for whom the period of the Roman Empire 
represented the old age (senectus) of human civilization. 

Side by side with the picture of Aristides let us set a picture 
of the Roman Empire drawn according to our modern concep¬ 
tions and related not only to its past but also to its future history, 
which is the only advantage we have over Aristides. 

Aristides was perfectly right in emphasizing the fact that the 
Roman Empire was an aggregate of cities, Greek, Italian, and 
provincial, the last inhabited by more or less hellcnized and 
romanized natives of the particular province concerned. Every 
city had assigned to it a smaller or larger tract of land which we 
usually call its ‘territory’. This territory was either that of an 
ancient Greek or Italian city-state, or the land assigned by the 
Romans in Italy or the provinces to a new or old city, whether 
a Roman or Latin colony or a native town. We have already 
dealt with the gradual development of city life in the Empire, 
which was promoted more or less consistently by all the em¬ 
perors of the first century, especially by Augustus and Claudius. 
This development did not cease under the Flavians and the 
Antonines. Mention has also been made of the activity of Ves¬ 
pasian in creating new cities or granting city rights to native 
towns throughout the Empire and particularly in Northern 
Italy, Spain, and Dalmatia. The same policy was pursued by 
the new ‘dynasty’ of the Antonines, especially Trajan and 
Hadrian. Since the fall of the Hellenistic monarchies the num¬ 
ber of towns with dynastic names, particularly in the East, was 
never so imposing as in the time of these two emperors. Along 
with cities named Iuliopolis and Flaviopolis many bearing the 
title of Trajanopolis, Plotinopolis, Marcianopolis, and Hadrian- 
opolis (or other compounds with Hadrian’s name) arose in the 
Greek and the half-Greek East. It seems as though Trajan and 
Hadrian aimed at surpassing the Seleucids, Attalids, and Ptole¬ 
mies. The activity displayed by Trajan in Dacia, Moesia Superior 
and Inferior, and Thrace was particularly important. The strong 
impression which he made on the indigenous population of these 
vast territories, comparable to the impact of Alexander’s per¬ 
sonality in the East, is reflected in several material remains, in 
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geographical names and in legends bom in an age when the 
Empire itself was no more than a legend. If Trajan could exer¬ 
cise such influence, it was due not only to his military victories, 
but also, in great part, to the fact that he was the first to under¬ 
take the urbanization of modern Romania and Bulgaria, and 
opened these countries to Greek and Roman civilization. What 
Caesar and the emperors of the first century, including the 
Flavians, had done for Northern Italy, for Gaul, for the regions 
of the Rhine, for Britain, for Spain, and for Dalmatia, Trajan 
and his successors, particularly Hadrian, did for the eastern 
parts of the Danubian lands. Less important was the work of 
urbanization undertaken by Trajan in Transjordan and Arabia, 
where much of the work had already been done by the Flavians. 
In Africa urbanization had proceeded without cessation since 
the time of Augustus. Even in Egypt Hadrian created the first 
and last Greek city since the foundation of Ptolcmais, giving it 
the name of Antinoupolis. 

The new cities with dynastic or native names were partly 
former villages and small towns, inhabited mostly by natives, 
partly colonics of Roman veterans, especially in Africa, on the 
Rhine, and on the Danube. Even some centres of the large 
ex-territorial estates of the Roman emperors (which arc dealt 
with in the next chapter) were recognized as cities, and the im¬ 
perial estate, or part of it, became their territory. None of these 
new cities was an artificial creation. All were the development 
of a natural tendency of the provinces towards urban life. But 
this rapid urbanization of the provinces would not have been 
possible if the emperors had not assisted it both by the formula¬ 
tion of a precise and methodical plan and by the investment of 
large sums of money in the projects. It is to be noted that this 
aspect of imperial activity did not last throughout the period 
of the Antonines. After Hadrian the creation of cities becomes 
more and more rare, though the process never stopped com¬ 
pletely. 2 

Thus the Empire in the second century presented more than 
ever the appearance of a vast federation of city-states. Each city 
had its local self-government, its local ‘political’ life (in the 
ancient sense of that adjective), and its own economic and social 
problems to solve. Over the cities stood a strong central govern¬ 
ment which managed affairs of state—foreign relations, military 
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1 - 2 . RUINS OF THE CITY OF GERASA IN TRANSJORDAN, 
x. MAIN STREET WITH COLONNADE, FROM THE NORTHERN GATE. 
It has been recently cleared by G. Horsfield, Director of the De pan men l of Antiquities 
in Transjordan. To the right, on the height, the imposing mins of the large ‘haram’ of 
the town, the temple of Artemi*. 

2. TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. TTiis has never been completely excavated, and it* 
history is still a problem. 

We reproduce the plan of the city, from M. RoetovtzeR, Caravan-Cities, 1932, p. 54. 



PLAN OF GERASA 

Gates: i. Arch, 2. Philadelphia, 3. Pella, 4. Gadara, 5. Damascus. Streets, etc.: 
6. Antonine, 7. Pella, 8. Gadara, 14- Fonim, 15. South Tetrapylon, 16. North 
Tetrapylon, 9. Artemi* Bridge, 10. Pella Bridge. Theatres: it. Hippodrome, 
12. Smith, 13. North. Civic Builmncs: 17. Ea*t Bath, 18. West Bath, 
ai. Nymphaeum. Temples: 19. Zeus, 20. Artemis. Churches: 22. Cathedral, 
23. St. Theodore, 24. St. Peter and St. Paul, 25. Bishop Paul, 26. St. John the 
Baptist, 27. Damianos, 28. St. George, 29. Church over Synagogue, 30. Prophets, 
Apostle*, and Martyrs, 31. Propylaca, 32, Genesius. 
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Gerasa is a typical caravan city. The main route of the caravans, transformed into a 
beautiful colonnaded street, runs almost due north to south on the line of the river. 
Outside the southern gate are the remains of a fine 'triumphal' arch connected with a 
large stadium (usually called 'Naumachia'). At the southern comer of the town is its 
most ancient building: a beautiful theatre which probably belongs to the Hellenistic 
age and was restored more than once (recently excavated by Horsfieki), and, close to it, 
a temple. Near the southern gate is a remarkable oval piazza, probably a resting-place 
and market for the caravans (not yet completely excavated). The main street is 
adorned with two Utrapyla and a nymphonon, the latter of which has been excavated 
and partially restored by Horsfield. Near the nymphaeum imposing propytaea give access 
to the steps which lead straight to the chief temple. The propylaea have now been 
completely excavated by Horsfield and are in process of reconstruction (see G. Hors¬ 
field, Goummmt oj Tranyoedan, Antiquities Bulletin, i, 1926, plates t-iv (rrrnf'haeum and 
fropylaea )). Near the temple are the remains of another theatre. Mott interesting ruins 
of Christian churches have been excavated by a joint expedition of Yale Univer¬ 
sity and the British School of Jerusalem (and the American School of Jerusalem): 
see the preliminary reports by J. W. Crowfoot, in Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, and by the directors of the American School in the BuUttin of the Ameruan 
School qf Oriental Reseank, of Jerusalem (see Gerasa, City qf 1 he Detafiolis, ed. C. H. Krael- 
linsg ( 1938 ) 1 . The inscriptions discovered have been published by A. H. M. Jones, 
JRS 18, 1928. pp. 144 IT., and ibid. 20, 1930, pp. 43 ff. [C. B. Wellet, in Gerasa. 
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NEW EXCAVATIONS AT HERCULANEUM. Museo Naaionalc. Naples. The 
interior of a house of Samnite type with decoration and restoration of the Roman 
period. Between the Atrium and the Tablinum there is a Urge wooden partition, with 
three doors, two of which are preserved. Cf. A. Maiuri, ErcoLsao 1 (1937). 
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affairs, state finances. The head of this central government was 
the emperor, the first apxarv, the princeps, the yyefiwv. In his name 
his agents, both civil and military, acted. The senate was still 
regarded as the source of imperial power in so far as it, in theory, 
bestowed this power on the emperor; but it played in fact only 
a secondary part in state life, as the High Court and the Council 
of the Empire. De jure the central government was still the 
government of the senate and people of Rome, de facto it was an 
absolute monarchy modified by some privileges granted to the 
higher classes of the Roman citizens and by the self-government 
of the cities. In truth the self-government of the cities was almost 
complete. The imperial bureaucracy very seldom interfered with 
local city affairs. It dealt almost exclusively with the collection 
of taxes (mostly through the cities), with the administration of 
the imperial and state domains, and with one part of jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The difference between the Roman Empire and modem 
states of the same type lies in the fact that the central govern¬ 
ment of the Roman Empire was neither elected nor controlled 
by the constituent parts of the Empire. It was there to control 
and direct the self-government of the cities, not to be controlled 
or directed by them. It existed as an independent thing, a heri¬ 
tage from the time when the central government was the 
government of a single city, now the mistress of the world. The 
Roman Empire of the second century was thus a curious mixture 
of a federation of self-governing cities and of an almost absolute 
monarchy superimposed on this federation, the monarch being 
legally the chief magistrate of the ruling city of Rome. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the literary evidence about 
the Roman Empire bears almost wholly on the city of Rome and 
on the activity of the central government. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, we hear of the life of other cities in the Empire. It is suffi¬ 
cient to mention the works of such writers as Statius, Martial, 
Juvenal, and Pliny the Younger for the cities of Italy and of the 
Western half of the Empire, and the writings of the same Pliny, 
Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Flavius Josephus, Philo, and Aristides 
for the cities of Greece and the Greek East. Moreover, the cities 
themselves are very loquacious. Through the medium of scores of 
thousands of inscriptions and papyri, both Greek and Latin, 
they have told us so many important and unimportant details 
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of their life that it is comparatively easy to restore its essential 
features. Further, modern archaeological excavations naturally 
attacked the ruins of the cities first. Some of these ruins, especially 
in the countries which lay waste after the end of the Roman 
domination—Asia Minor, Syria, and Africa—are exceptionally 
interesting and in a beautiful state of preservation. Finally, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of coins, which were still to a large extent 
struck by the cities of the Empire, supply us with first-class infor¬ 
mation on some important points in their political, religious, and 
economic life. These sources have revealed to us not only the 
external appearance of many ancient cities but also the main 
features of every aspect of their life—their walls, gates, streets, 
public places, public and private buildings on the one hand, and 
on the other their municipal organization, their income and 
expenditure, their wealth and their sources of wealth, both 
public and private, their religious beliefs, their amusements, and 
their intellectual interests. 

The first impression derived from the study of these sources 
is overwhelming. Never before had so considerable a part of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa presented an aspect so civilized, so 
modern, one may say, in its essential features. Some of the cities 
were large, some were small, some were rich and luxurious, some 
poor and modest. But all of them had this in common, that they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to make city life as easy and as 
comfortable as possible. 

Rome, the huge and beautiful capital of the world, was of 
course the most admired and flattered of all the cities of the Em¬ 
pire. And she deserved the admiration of contemporaries as she 
fully deserves ours: so beautiful is Rome even in her ruins, so 
impressive her public monuments—her temples, the palaces of 
her emperors with their ‘gardens’ in the city and their villas in 
the suburbs, her palaces for the people (baths, basilicas, porti¬ 
coes), and her public places and public gardens. With the city 
of Rome vied the capitals of the richest and most prosperous 
provinces: Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch in Syria, Ephesus in 
Asia Minor, Carthage in Africa, and Lyons in Gaul. 3 Behind 
them came hundreds of large and beautiful cities both in the 
East and in the West. We may enumerate a few of them: Pom¬ 
peii, Puteoli, Ostia, Verona, and Aquileia in Italy; Tauromc- 
nium, Syracuse, and Panormus in Sicily; Massilia, Narbo, 
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THE RUINS OF PART OF THE CITY OF THAMUGADI (TIMGAD) IN NUMIDIA. 
P. Boeswilwaid, A. Baliu, and R.Cagnat, Timgad, unt cili afrudnr (1901-3); A. Ballu, Guide 
Ulustre de Timgad {antique Thamugadi), 2nd ed. (1904). 

View taken from the Theatre (no. t8 on the plan). The square near the centre is the Forum 
with its buildings (no. 13 on the plan). The building with the two columns seen in the photo¬ 
graph is the temple of Victory; in front of it was a platform which was used by the magistrates 
as a tribune for delivering speeches and making official announcements to the citizens. Near 
the temple was the well-known public lavatory ( latrintu , no. 12 on the plan). The Forum was 
surrounded by porticoes. Behind the Forum runs one of the main streets, the deiumanus maxi- 
mui (no. 6 on the plan). Where the decvmarms cuts the fortifications of the original city (a 
military colony of Trajan), a fine Arch was built in honour of Trajan. Its imposing ruins are 
seen in the photograph (no. 41 on the plan). The other ruins are mostly the remains of 
private houses, public baths, markets, and Christian churches (e.g. nos. 44 and 46 on the 
plan are Christian churches, while no*. 45 and 62 are private houses). No. 5 on the plan is 
the famous Public Library of Timgad. 



Plan of the certrcl part {the original color,) of the city of Timgad 
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Arelate, Nemausus, Arausio, Augusta Treverorum, Colonia 
Agrippmcnsis, Bonna, Moguntiacum, and Argentoratc in Gaul 
and Germany; Londinium and Eboracum in England; Tarraco, 
Corduba, Hispalis, Italica, Emerita, and Asturica in Spain; 
Hadrumetum, Cirta, Hippo Regius, and Caesarea in Africa, 
Numidia, and Mauretania; Gyrene in Cyrcnaica; Tergeste and 
Poia in Histria; Salona in Dalmatia; Emona and Poetovio in 
Pannonia; Thessalonica in Macedonia; Athens, Corinth, and 
Rhodes in Greece; Smyrna, Pcrgamon, Sardis, and Miletus in 
Asia; Ancyra and Antiochia Pisidiae in Galatia; Pessinu9 and 
Aezani in Phrygia; Tarsus in Cilicia; Nicaea and Nicomedia 
in Bithynia; Cyzicus and Byzantium on the Sea of Marmora 
and the neighbouring straits; Sinope on the Black Sea, Tomi 
and Istrus on its western coast; Panticapaeum (a vassal city) and 
Chersoncsus in the Crimea; Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus in Phoe¬ 
nicia; Heliopolis, Palmyra, Damascus, Philadelphia (Amman) 
and Gerasa in Syria; Seleuceia-on-Tigris in Mesopotamia; Petra 
and Bostra in Arabia; Jerusalem in Palestine. 4 

These are but a few cities selected from thousands, partly be¬ 
cause they arc glorified in our literary sources and partly because 
they are famous for their well-preserved ruins. The list could be 
greatly extended. In addition, archaeological excavations have 
revealed to us many cities almost unknown to our literary 
sources, but nevertheless beautiful and prosperous centres of 
life. Such arc, for instance, Thugga, Thuburbo Majus, Thubur- 
sicu Numidarum, Bulla Regia, Sufetula, Althiburos, Gigthis, 
Tripolis (Oca, Sabratha, Lcpcis), Thcveste, Lambaesis, Thamu- 
gadi, Madaurus, Cuicul, and Volubilis in Africa, Numidia, and 
Mauretania; Carnuntum, Aquincum, and Nicopolis ad Istrum 
on the Danube; Vindonissa and Augusta Raurica in modern 
Switzerland; Castra Regina (Regensburg), and Cambodunum 
in Raetia; Virunum in Noricum; Doclca in Dalmatia; Callcva 
Atrebatum (Silchester), Vcnta Silurum (Cacrwcnt), and Aquae 
Sulis (Bath) in England; Assos in Asia Minor; some large villages 
and small cities in Egypt, and so on. 5 

The cities of the Roman Empire were of course not all of the 
same type. They varied in accordance with their historical evo¬ 
lution and with local conditions. First come the large and rich 
commercial and industrial towns, mostly centres of an extensive 
sea or river traffic, some—like Palmyra, Petra, and Bostra— 
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important meeting-places of merchants engaged in a lively cara¬ 
van trade. To this class belong most of the cities which have been 
enumerated above as the most beautiful and the richest cities 
of the Empire. Behind these leaders of civilized life follow many 
large and well-built towns—centres of extensive and fertile agri¬ 
cultural districts, capitals of provinces or of subdivisions of pro¬ 
vinces. Most of them were at the same time important centres 
of a local, provincial commerce, being situated at the crossing- 
points of important trade routes or on a navigable river. Of 
practically the same type arc the smaller cities which gradually 
developed out of villages in more or less rich agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, such as almost all the African cities mentioned above, 
scores of cities in Britain, Spain. Gaul, Germany, in the Alpine 
and the Danubian provinces, in Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. In Egypt such cities were legally 
not cities at all but villages, though they were the administrative 
centres of large and rich territories. By natural development they 
had assumed the aspect of regular well-kept Greco-Oriental towns. 

Despite differences in size, in number of population, in wealth, 
in political and social importance, all the cities of the Empire 
presented some common features. They all aimed, as has been 
said, at the largest possible degree of comfort for their inhabi¬ 
tants; they all looked like some of our modern Western cities 
rather than like the cities and villages of the East at the present 
day. I have no doubt that some, or most, modem Italian cities 
differ very little from their Roman ancestors. Almost all the 
cities of the Empire, especially in the Hellenistic East, had a 
good scientific system of drainage, an abundant water supply 
even in the upper storeys of the houses, provided by most skil¬ 
fully built aqueducts, well-paved streets and squares, covered 
porticoes lining the streets and destined to protect pedestrians from 
sun and rain, hygienic and spacious markets—particularly fish and 
meat markets with a copious supply of water—large and beautiful 
baths in various parts of the city enabling every citizen to have his 
daily bath for little or nothing, extensive and well-arranged 
buildings for sport and exercise—gymnasia and palaestrae. For 
religious purposes there were splendid temples and altars, sacred 
woods and long rows of beautiful funeral monuments bordering 
the public roads outside the gates. Large and imposing public 
buildings appear in ail the cities: curiae (the meeting-places of the 
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local senates), offices of the magistrates, halls for the official collegia 
and for the voters in public elections, basilicae for the judges, 
prisons, and so forth. Others were destined for public recreation 
and education: theatres, circuses, stadia, amphitheatres, public 
libraries, auditoria for declamations and public lectures, and 
picture galleries. The private houses were mostly of good size 
and equipped with modern conveniences, for example, private 
baths, running water, good stone stairs to the upper storeys, &c. 6 

These are all familiar facts. We may say that as regards com¬ 
fort, beauty, and hygiene, the cities of the Roman Empire, 
worthy successors of their Hellenistic parents, were not inferior 
to many a modern European and American town. It is no won¬ 
der that so many of their inhabitants had such a deep and sin¬ 
cere love for them. Of this affection illustrations may be found 
in the description of Smyrna by Aristides—and he was not a 
native of the city, but only an adopted citizen—or in the descrip¬ 
tion of Rhodes by Dio who was not connected with it, or in the 
many descriptions of Athens. They show the pride taken by the 
people of the Roman Empire in their best creations, their cities 
and their urban civilization. The splendour of the cities was al¬ 
most entirely due to the munificence of the higher and wealthier 
classes of their population. Their current expenditure was, of 
course, covered by their regular income, which was collected in 
the form of various tajees from the residents, both citizens and 
sojourners or ‘by-dwellers’ (#cdroc«c<n, ndpoixot , &c., in the Greek 
East; incolae , inquilini t populi attributi in the West). The system 
of taxation was elaborated by centuries of experience, gained 
especially in the Hellenistic period. Taxes were paid for the 
land in the territory of the city, for real estate in the city, for 
import and export (municipal customs-duties), for the exercise 
of a trade, for contracts and business transactions, for the use 
of the market-places (rent of the shops which belonged to the 
city) and of other municipal real estate, and so on. 7 

The income of the cities, particularly the large and rich cities, 
was therefore in some cases very considerable. But we must not 
forget that the current expenditure of a city was very great, 
greater indeed to all appearance than that of modern cities. 
They did not, of course, pay salaries to their magistrates. Service 
performed for the city by civil or religious officials was regarded 
either as an honour or as a burden; in either case it meant that 
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i. RUINS OF THE HOUSE OF DIANA AT OSTIA. G. CaJza, 'Le origin! latine dell’ 
abitazione moderns’, Archileltura edArti Decorative, 3, 1923, fig. 8. 

Typical ruin of a large house, divided into flats, belonging to the and cent. a.d. The 
appended plan shows the arrangement of the apartments in the two storeys around the 
central court. 



Plan of the home 0/ Diana 


a. RESTORATION (BY THE ARCHITECT I. GISMONDI) OP THE CORNER 
HOUSE IN THE VIA DELLA PORTUNA. G. Calza. ibid., fig. aa. 

A four*storryed apartment-house. The first floor was occupied by shops (one of which 
is a bar-restaurant, Oumopohvm), the upper floors by private apartments, some of them of 
large size (for well-to-do people). Note the fine verandah and the balconies. 

3. RESTORATION (BY THE ARCHITECT I. GISMONDI) OF THE INNER FRON T 
OF THE ‘CASA DEI DIPINTT AT OSTIA. G. Calza, ibid., fig. a8. 

The view shows the inner court of the large house with plants, trees, basins, &c. The 
appended plan, restored by the architect Lawrence, shows the distribution of the apartment* 
on the ground floor and first floor. 



Plan of the ‘Cara dei DipxrJi' as ruined by Laurence 
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the service was gratuitous. But the cities paid their minor offi¬ 
cials, who were either public slaves (Srj^tocnot, servi publici) and 
had to be provided with quarters, clothing, and food, or free 
salaried men. 8 The payment of these officials was a considerable 
expense. Still greater was the expense for the repair and main¬ 
tenance of the various public buildings. 

One of the most complicated tasks of the cities and the city 
magistrates was to secure ‘abundance’ (abundantia) of foodstuffs, 
especially of corn ( annona , evdrjvla), for public consumption. In 
Rome the emperor undertook this task. In the other cities it was 
one of the main duties of the city council and the city magis¬ 
trates. The conditions under which a plentiful supply of food 
had to be secured were not very favourable. In many cases the 
city territories were not large enough to provide a sufficient 
supply. Moreover, the variability of crops was an outstanding 
feature of economic life in the ancient world, even in such lands 
as Egypt. Thus all the cities depended more or less on a regular 
dr emergency import of foodstuffs. None of them was per¬ 
manently self-sufficient. The organization of the market and 
especially of the transportation of large masses of foodstuffs was, 
therefore, a question of prime importance for the cities of the 
Empire. The problem of regulating the market was not tackled 
by the central government. On the contrary many serious 
obstacles were placed in the way of the free development of 
trade concerned with the necessities of life. The state and the 
requirements of the state were paramount for the emperors and 
their agents. Even more urgent for the emperors was the safe¬ 
guarding of their power. Thus they monopolized for themselves 
large masses of corn which they used to supply the city of Rome 
and the army: export of corn from Egypt was permitted only to 
those who secured special imperial authorization. The large 
domains of the emperor all over the Empire, which produced 
enormous amounts of corn, were used for the same purpose. 
Corn produced on these domains very rarely appeared on the 
open market. Moreover, as we shall see later, the means of trans¬ 
port were everywhere under the direct control of the state, and 
the owners of ships and draught animals were not free to devote 
all their activity to the solution of the problem of satisfying the 
needs of the population. The needs of the state and of the em¬ 
peror had to be satisfied first. Still more important and more 
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complicated was the problem of transportation. Though the sea 
was now safe and piracy had disappeared, though a wonderful 
system of land-roads was created by the emperors, the question 
remained as serious and as difficult as before. New cities grew 
up in large numbers in all the provinces, some of them far away 
from the sea, far from the great water-ways and even from the 
main roads. The cities endeavoured to build district roads and 
to connect their territories with the main roads, the rivers, and 
the sea. But this was a slow process and the building and repair¬ 
ing of roads cost vast sums of money. The burden of the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of these district roads lay entirely on the 
cities. Even the construction of good roads, however, did not 
solve the problem. Land transport was exceedingly expensive, 
as compared with transport by sea and river. To move large 
masses of foodstuffs by the land-roads was, therefore, beyond the 
resources of smaller and poorer cities. 

That is the reason why almost all the cities of the Empire, even 
those situated in the most fertile regions, and still more those 
lying in the mountainous districts of Italy and the provinces, had 
from time to time very bad periods of dearth and high prices. 
Often we actually find years of real famine. Such times were 
generally marked by grave social disturbances, the magistrates 
and the senates being accused of carelessness and the great land- 
owners and corn-merchants of profiteering. In these circum¬ 
stances riots and demonstrations were common. To prevent such 
disasters was far from easy, and even in normal times it cost the 
city enormous sums of money. The office of airdnrrjs (buyer of 
com) was, therefore, one of the most difficult and perilous in the 
career of a municipal magistrate. The task of the agoranomoi , who 
corresponded to the aediles of the West, was scarcely less difficult. 
It was their responsibility to sec that bread was cheap and that 
the prices of other commodities were kept within moderate 
bounds. The life of these pathetic victims of municipal ambition 
and local patriotism is well characterized by certain speeches 
about the aediles and their activity; for instance, the well-known 
observations made at the banquet of Trimalchio on the question 
of the price of fish or those made in the fish-market of a Thes¬ 
salian town by the no less famous friend of Lucius, whom Apu- 
lcius immortalized. It is therefore not surprising that when a city 
was enabled to keep the price of corn low, it recorded this meri- 
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torious act in the inscribed list of its magistrates by the side of 
their names, as was done for some of the agorarwmoi of Ephesus. 
The office of ocroirrj? appears more frequently in the East than 
the corresponding office of curator annonae or the like in the West. 
The explanation is simple: the Greek cities, even in some parts of 
Asia Minor, never produced sufficient corn for their population, 
and the crops were more variable in Greece and Asia Minor, 
owing to the hot climate and the scarcity and irregularity of rains, 
than in the lands of Central Europe and even in Italy, Spain, and 
Africa. On this we shall have more to say in the next chapter.* 

Another large item in the budget of a city was the expense of 
public education and the physical training of young and old, 
especially in the completely hellenized cities of the East. To 
have gone through a course of instruction in a palaestra and in 
a gymnasium was the distinguishing mark of an educated man, 
as opposed to one of low breeding. In Egypt, for example, those 
who were educated in the gymnasia formed a special class of the 
population, which enjoyed certain rights and privileges (ot arro 
too yvfLvaolov ): thus, freeborn youths of Alexandria who had 
received such an education were considered by the Emperor 
Claudius qualified for the important privilege of Alexandrian 
citizenship. Many inscriptions show that the cities of the Greek 
East had not forgotten the glorious traditions of their past and 
were as eager as before, and perhaps more eager, to secure a 
good education on Greek lines for the city youth, so far at least 
as they belonged to the privileged classes. This, however, was ex¬ 
pensive. Huge sums of money were required to pay the teachers, 
to provide and keep in good repair the schools and athletic 
grounds, and to distribute oil to those who were unable to buy 
it. To secure for the city a sufficient supply of oil was almost as 
important as to have abundant corn at reasonable prices. Buyers 
of olive-oil (IXaitovai) were consequently almost as common in 
the Greek cities as buyers of corn (atr&pai). The office was both 
important and burdensome. 10 

Besides public education, religion demanded attention and 
expenditure. Every city had many temples, which had to be 
maintained in good condition. Some of them had funds of their 
own, but many had not. Some revenue was derived from the 
lease of the priestly offices, to which was attached the right to 
certain allowances in kind. But the money received in this way 
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amounted to very little compared with the expense of the main¬ 
tenance of a well-organized religious life—the expense of sacri¬ 
fices to the gods and heroes, processions, religious feasts, con¬ 
tests (ayoiyes) and games in honour of various gods, and so forth. 
No wonder that some cities had a special finance department for 
public worship, special treasurers, and special treasuries. Closely 
connected with the cult of the gods were the various games which 
gradually became as important in the life of the cities as the food 
supply. Most of these games were given by the magistrates and 
by rich citizens at their own expense. But sometimes the city was 
obliged to give them in order to prevent bad feeling and even 
riots among the masses of the proletariate. 11 

It is not surprising that under such conditions the city expected 
her rich citizens to help by undertaking part of the expense. This 
was to a certain extent obligatory on them. For the honour of 
being elected a magistrate of the city a certain sum (summa 
honoraria) had to be paid. A certain amount of expense was con¬ 
nected with many honorary posts, such as that of gymnasiarch. 
Some priests were supposed to bear part of the expenditure 
necessary for the cult of their god or for the city cults in general. 
In some cases patrons and presidents of religious associations 
were expected to finance the worship of the gods who protected 
these associations. In difficult times a loan was raised by the city 
and, though the participation of the citizens was supposed to be 
voluntary, practically every rich citizen was forced to subscribe 
a certain amount of money if he wished to escape discredit in the 
eyes of the public and even to avoid becoming a target of not 
very friendly demonstrations. In case of necessity the city re¬ 
curred also to the ancient practice of liturgies, that is, of com¬ 
pulsory contributions by rich citizens to aid in the execution of 
some important public work. 

It must be noted, however, that compulsion was very seldom 
required in the first century, and still less in the first half of the 
second, either to fill up the offices of magistrates, priests, gym- 
nasiarchs, and the rest, or to obtain effective assistance in embel¬ 
lishing the city, in creating or maintaining social or religious 
institutions, and even in meeting current expenditure. The rich 
citizens were ready to help and gave money freely for everything 
that was needed by the city: we may say that most of the beauti¬ 
ful public buildings in the cities of East and West were their gifts. 
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In time of famine the same men liberally furnished money to 
feed the starving population. In normal times they spent large 
sums in enhancing the splendour of municipal games or in giving 
games and contests on their own account. Very often, too, they 
gave doles to the people, both rich and poor, in the form of 
money or food and wine. Public banquets for large numbers of 
citizens were a common feature of municipal life. Some of these 
gifts took the form of foundations, large sums of money being 
provided to be invested, or land and other real estate to be 
rented, for the creation and upkeep of one or other of the reli¬ 
gious or social institutions of the city. 12 

It is amazing to see what enormous sums were given by wealthy 
citizens, especially in the Greek East. We know of hundreds of 
such donors all over Greece and Asia Minor, and wc must sup¬ 
pose that there was an exceedingly large number of opulent men 
who were moved by public opinion and by their own patriotism 
to spend freely on their native cities. The tradition of liberality, 
which arose in the free Greek cities and developed vigorously in 
the Hellenistic period, especially in the third and second cen¬ 
turies b.c., was revived and maintained in the Roman Empire, 
notably in the first two centuries a.d. From the East the habit 
spread to Italy along with the other traits of Greek municipal 
life, and from Italy to the Western provinces. It was a revelation 
to scholars when Austrian explorers discovered in a small city 
of Lycia the funeral monument of a man called Opramoas, a 
native of Rhodiapolis, who had spent millions for the needs of 
his own city, of other Lycian cities, and of the common council 
(kou'oV) of the Lycian cities. Nor was he the only Lycian to do 
so. Men of the same type appear in all parts of the Greek East; 
among the most famous of them are Julius Eurycles of Sparta 
and his descendants, and Herodes Atticus of Athens who are 
celebrated alike in our literary and in our cpigraphic sources. 
And it is worthy of note that the leaders of this movement were 
the best-educated men, the intellectuals of the time, rich ‘so¬ 
phists’ such as Polemon, Damianus, and Herodes Atticus. The 
same spirit was shown by the new aristocracy of Rome, the 
Italian and provincial senators and knights (everyone knows of 
the gifts and foundations of the younger Pliny which are men¬ 
tioned in his letters), and by the new provincial city aristocracy, 
the rich merchants, landowners, and industrial employers of the 
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cities of Gaul, Spain, Africa, and other provinces. When we 
observe that these gifts and foundations had a general tendency 
to increase both in number and in size all through the first cen¬ 
tury, and still more in the first half of the second, that most of 
them were given not under compulsion but freely, and that there 
were plenty of men of wealth ready to take up the duties of 
magistrates, priests, presidents and patrons of various associations, 
officials and priests of the provincial councils (k<hv<£), it becomes 
plain not only that the municipal spirit was at its height in the 
first half of the second century, but also that the wealth which 
was concentrated in the hands of the city bourgeoisie both in East 
and West steadily increased. 13 

What were the sources of the growing wealth of the city bour¬ 
geoisie, of those thousands and thousands of men who lived in the 
various parts of the Empire and accumulated for themselves 
large tracts of land, huge sums of money, houses and shops in the 
cities, ships and transport animals on the rivers and roads? The 
first point to emphasize in this connexion is the increasing num¬ 
ber of rich men throughout the Empire. Wealth was no longer 
concentrated in a few hands and a few places, as in the time of 
the domination of the Athenian Republic or the Roman senate. 
As in the Hellenistic period, we witness a decentralization of 
wealth, if we may use the expression. Some of the Roman sena¬ 
tors were still very rich, but they were no longer the ‘nabobs’ of 
the first century b.c. or the multi-millionaires of the period of the 
Julii and Claudii. Among the senators of the second century a.d. 
(chiefly of Italian or provincial cities) wealthy men were not 
exceptional, but as a rule they were of the type of Pliny the 
Younger—moderately rich men, mostly landowners. It is to be 
observed that in the second century there is no mention of sena¬ 
tors whose wealth equalled that of the favourites of the early 
Empire—Maecenas, Agrippa, Seneca, Acte (the mistress of 
Nero), Narcissus, Pallas, and the rest. The era of favourites was 
past. Juvenal, to be sure, still uses the commonplaces about 
millionaires playing the leading role among the city aristocracy, 
but they are merely commonplaces. We have no names to cor¬ 
roborate his statement, but we have scores of them for the period 
that preceded. 14 

Very rich men are now to be found partly in Rome (mostly 
not among senators but among freedmen), chiefly in the pro- 
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vinccs, not in Italy: Trimalchio exists no more, or he lives now not 
in Campania but somewhere in the provinces. The wealth which 
was accumulated in the hands of individual citizens of provincial 
cities was sometimes very large. We have quoted the examples of 
Opramoas in Lycia, Eurycles in Sparta, and Herodes Atticus in 
Athens. The treasure which Herodes’ father found in his house in 
Athens was (we may parenthetically remark) nota treasure butpro- 
bably money hidden by Herodes’ grandfather, Hipparchus, in the 
troublous times of Domitian’s persecutions (of which Hipparchus 
was himself a victim). In the absence of statistics we cannot esti¬ 
mate the size of the fortunes of Opramoas and other men of his 
type, nor can we compare them with those of the rich men of the 
first century a.d. or with the large fortunes of modern times. Of 
greater importance is the fact that rich men arc now to be found 
everywhere in the most unexpected places, like Rhodiapolis in 
Lycia or one of the small cities of Africa, Gaul, Spain, or even 
Thrace. In proof, if proof be needed, we have not only the gifts 
and foundations of the second century, which require to be more 
carefully collected and classified, but also the beauty and the 
luxury of the funeral monuments. Is it not characteristic of the 
conditions of this period that the most beautiful monuments arc 
now to be found, not in Rome or in Italy, but in the provinces? 
Such arc the monuments near the modest city of Axsos, exca¬ 
vated and restored by the American expedition; the beautiful 
funeral temples and massive sarcophagi all over Asia Minor, 
especially in Lycia; the mighty tumuli near Olbia and Panti- 
capaeum, and the painted rock-tombs of the latter city; the 
‘Mausolea’ of Africa and Syria, real shrines for the cult of the 
deceased; and in Syria particularly the funerary towers of 
Palmyra and district, and the five monuments of the moun¬ 
tainous territory, now deserted, between Aleppo and Antioch; 
the sculptured tombs all over Gaul, especially near Trfcves, 
in Luxembourg, and near Arlon. Even in the new Danube 
lands wc meet with large and expensive tombs; for example, 
the painted tomb adorned with statues of a rich landowner 
near Viminacium. Men who could bear the expense of 
such buildings, and could bequeath money enough for the 
upkeep of the monuments and of the gardens which were 
connected with them, were people who had accumulated large 
fortunes. 15 
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1. THE LOWER PANEL OF THE FUNERAL STELE OF TUCUNDUS M. 
TERENTI L(IBERTUS) PECUARIUS’. Mmz, Central-Museum. CIL xiii. 7070; 
E. Esptirandieu, Ree. gin. vii, no. 5824; Germania Romano , tin BUder-Atlas, pi. xxxix, 6. 

The shepherd Jucundus. freedman of a certain M. Terentius. is represented leading 
A flock of sheep to pasture in a forest. The metrical inscription on the stele, which was 
erected in hia memory by hi* patranus, says that Jucundus was killed at the age of thirty 
by a slave, who then drowned himself in the river Main. Terentius was no doubt a rich 
landowner and Jucundus his chief shepherd, who had many slaves under him as 
assistants. 

2. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF A RICH 
MERCHANT OF MOGUNTIACUM (MAINZ). Found at Mainz in the city wall. 
Mainz, Central-Museum. E. Esplrandieu, Ru. gin. vii, no. 5833; Germania Ramona, 
pi. xxil, 6; S. Reinach, Rip. d. rtl. ii. 71, 5. 

One man is seen sifting grain, another carrying away a basket of grain already 
sifted. 

3. FRAGMENTS OF A SCULPT URAL FRIEZE OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT 
OF AGEDINCUM (SENS). Sens, in the Museum. G. Julliot, Mus/t GaUo-Ramain d, 
Sms, p. 97 and pi. vn; E. Espfrandieu, Ret. gin. iv, no*. 2852, 2853. 

Various implements used for making wine or cider: four empty baskets, two baskets 
full of fruit, a wooden box, four mortars (two of them with their pestles), a fork, and 
three heaps of a substance in which Julliot recognizes U mart de raisin. 

4. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF NEUMAGEN (TREVES), PART OF A 

FUNERAL MONUMENT. Museum of Treves. Hcttner, Jllustrierur Fuhrtr dureJ, das 
Provivialmusam in Trier (1903), p. 16, 13; F„ Rspfrandieu, Rte. gin. vi, no. 5148; Ger¬ 
mania Romano, pi. XLS, 3; S. Reinach, Rip. d. rtl. ii. 91, 3. 

A banker or A landowner and his two assistants, all clean-shaven and in Roman 
dress, receiving payments from four bearded peasants in typical rustic half-Cdlic 
dress. 

3. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF THE 
SF/CUNDINII AT IGEL (NEAR TREVES). Dragendorff und KrGger, Dai Grabmal 
ran Igtl (19*4). pi. X, l , and Abb. 47, p. 77 ! E- E*p*randieu, Rer. gin. vi, no. 5268, p. 443; 
Drexel in Rim, Milt. 35, 1920, pp. 83-142. 

Trade in clothes. Two men are inspecting a piece of doth. Four other men form one 
group with the two inspectors. One of them registers the piece in his book. A seventh 
man is entering the room. 

This set of pictures is intended to illustrate the brisk business life which went on in 
the Western provinces in every field of economic activity. 
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Thus the first thing to be emphasized is that the second cen¬ 
tury was an age of rich or well-to-do men distributed all over the 
Empire, not modest landowners like the municipal bourgeoisie of 
Italy in the Republican and the early Imperial periods, but big 
men, capitalists on the large scale who very often dominated the 
social life of their cities and were known to every one not only 
in the city, but throughout the district or even throughout the 
whole province. 

The question whence their wealth was derived is one of great 
interest. Wealthy men cannot be created by the will of emperors. 
The policy of the emperors was naturally to give these men the 
largest possible influence in city affairs. Unfortunately, we have 
no learned work dealing with this problem. No scholar has en¬ 
deavoured to collect the evidence about the rich men of the 
second century, about the sources of their income, and about the 
character of their economic activity. A careful investigation of 
this subject promises good results. Our information is fairly 
abundant. As far as I can judge from the evidence I have got 
together, the main source of large fortunes, now as before, was 
commerce. Money acquired by commerce was increased by 
lending it out mosdy on mortgage, and it was invested in land. 
Along with commerce and with the closely connected business 
of transportation, industry played a part, but it was a subsidiary 
part, though some fortunes were undoubtedly made in this 
way. 16 The development of commerce and of transport business 
in the second century is full of interest. We recognize some of the 
old phenomena, of which we have treated in the preceding chap¬ 
ters, but along with them wc find new features which were al¬ 
most unknown to the first century. 

As before, and to a greater extent than before, this commerce 
was a world commerce. The Roman Empire was linked by com¬ 
mercial relations with all its neighbours and with peoples who 
were not in territorial touch with it. A lively commerce went on 
between Gaul and the Danube lands and Germany. The pro¬ 
ducts of Roman industry reached even the Scandinavian lands 
and the shores of the Baltic Sea, and in comparatively large 
quantities. From the Danube Roman commerce spread to the 
region of the river Dnieper and reached a high importance which 
it maintained all through the second century, 17 as is shown by 
the finds of Roman coins and by the frequent occurrence in the 
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tombs of that region of Roman pottery and glass-ware belonging 
to the first two centuries. The Greek cities on the shores of the 
Black Sea, especially Olbia, Chersonesus, Panticapaeum, and 
Tanais, flourished again throughout the second century. Olbia 
and Panticapaeum were connected both with the Southern and 
with the Western shores of the Black Sea. The Bosporan kingdom 
still exported large masses of corn and of other raw materials 
(especially hides, fish, and hemp). This export was directed partly 
to the cities of Greece, but mostly through the cities of the 
Southern and Western coasts of the Black Sea to the permanent 
quarters of the Roman armies on the Danube and in Cappadocia. 
Its volume naturally increased when the emperors had to move 
large numbers of soldiers from East to West and from West to 
East, as in the time of Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, and M. 
Aurelius. The importance of South Russia for the Roman Em¬ 
pire is shown by the fact that Olbia and the cities in the Crimea, 
particularly the free city of Chersonesus, which became the main 
centre of Roman influence in South Russia, were protected by 
Roman troops against the incursions of the inhabitants of the 
steppes. How large a part was played by the Bosporan and Ol- 
bian merchants in forwarding wares from Central Russia (furs 
and wax) and Asia to the Roman Empire, we do not know. But 
such a traffic certainly existed and enriched the Sarmatian 
tribes which were now dominant in the steppes of South Russia 
and in the Caucasus and linked South Russia with the great 
Chinese silk-route. The commerce of South Russia was concen¬ 
trated partly in the hands of the Bosporan kings and of Bosporan 
and Olbian merchants, partly in those of merchants of Sinope, 
Amisos, Tomi, and Istros. 18 

As regards the commerce of the South and the South-East, the 
African trade with the tribes of the Sahara was of no real impor¬ 
tance. Some slaves were brought to the provinces of Africa, 
Numidia, and Mauretania, and perhaps some ivory; in addition 
large numbers of wild beasts, destined to be shown to the public 
and killed in the amphitheatres now being built everywhere. 
Also the wood of the African cedar was famous for tables. More 
important was the Southern trade of Egypt with the kingdom of 
Meroe and with Abyssinia (Axum) and, through these half- 
civilized states, with Central Africa. The finds in Meroe show 
that for the wares exported from Central Africa the Roman 
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Empire paid with the products of Egyptian industry. But most 
important of all was the trade of Egypt, and particularly of 
Alexandria, with Arabia and—partly through Arabia, partly 
directly—with India and through India with China. This sub¬ 
ject has been dealt with in the preceding chapter, but it should 
be added that the commerce of the Roman Empire now reached 
not only the region of the Indus but also Indo-China and Suma¬ 
tra, and that the trade with India and with China steadily de¬ 
veloped and became quite regular. Moreover, it was no longer 
a trade merely in luxuries. Some of the imports were no doubt 
of this sort, but the largest part consisted of articles like cotton 
and condiments. The same is true of the wares exported from the 
Roman Empire to the East. These were partly raw materials and 
foodstuffs (for instance, iron and corn), partly and chiefly pro¬ 
ducts of Alexandrian industry. The active agents in the exchange 
of goods between the Roman Empire and India and China were 
the Alexandrian merchants. Without them the commerce with 
India would probably not have existed. 19 

Documents discovered in recent years have made us realize 
that trade with the Somaliland coast, with Arabia, and with 
India, already flourishing in the Ptolemaic period, was even 
better organized under the Romans. A tariff of duties payable 
for escort, compiled about a.d. 90 and found at Coptos, attests 
a lively traffic on the desert-route between Coptos and Berenice. 
The travellers are mostly sea captains, officers of the escort- 
troops, skilled craftsmen, naval carpenters and sailors of the 
commercial fleet of the Red Sea (the first-named are expressly 
called ‘captains of the Red Sea’). Masts and sail-yards were also 
transported. The mention of wives of soldiers proves that troops 
were stationed at Bcrcnike. The soldiers probably belonged in 
part to the personnel of the war-fleet which protected this com¬ 
merce. A road had been built in the desert bctw'cen Coptos and 
Bercnike, wells dug, military posts established: all this service 
was controlled by the Arabarches and by the Prefect of the moun¬ 
tains of Berenice. Each caravan was escorted by armed troops 
in the Roman service, among whom the Arabs, used to the 
desert since childhood, played an important role. Similar 
measures safeguarded the traffic between the Western oases 
and the Fayyum and between the Fayyfim and Egypt. A well- 
organized river-police force supervised navigation on the Nile 
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t. CHINESE CLAY STATUETTE. Chicago Natural History Museum. Acquired by 
B. Laufer in 1908 at Si-anfu; found in a tomb near Si-anfu, capital of the province of 
Scen-si. Unpublished. Period of the Tang dynasty, 7ih-8th cent. a.d. Published by 
kind permission of the Director of the Chicago Natural History Museum. I owe the 
description of the statuette to Dr. B. I^ufer. 

Loaded camel kneeling. A central Asiatic, probably a Turk, dressed in goat fur and 
cloak, sits astride between the humps, and goads the beast to get up. The camel, loaded 
with two heavy bales, tries to get up, sniffing. The tension of the muscles is well por¬ 
trayed. 

2. CHINESE CLAY STATUETTE. Pennsylvania Museum. Unpublished. Period of 
the T’ang dynasty. I owe the photographs and the descriptions of figs, a and 4 to the 
kindness of Horace H. F. Jayne, Curator of Oriental Art in Pennsy\vania Museum. 

Pedlar with parcel of samples of material under his left arm and probably a trumpet 
to call attention in his right hand; pedlars still announce their arrival by these trum¬ 
pets. The type of tbe head, with heavy beard and moustaches, denotes western Asia; 
die man is probably a Persian. He is wearing a tall, pointed hat, a dress with short 
sleeves and a V-opening at the neck, a long belt of soft material, high gaiters and soft 
shoes. Figures of this sort are very common. Cf., for example, The Eumorphopoulos Collec¬ 
tion, Pottery and Porcelain, i, no. 195, pi. 28; no. 997. pi. 44; no. 298, pi. 44. C. Hentre 
interprets the figures as musicians, playing the trumpet held under their left arm (O. 
Hentze, Chine u Tomb Figures, 1928). 

3. CHINESE TERRACOTTA STATUETTE. London, British Museum, Collection 
George Eumorpbopouloa. H. L. Hobson and A. L. Hetherington, The Art if the Chinese 
Potter (1923), pi. 17; Tkt Eumorphopoulos Collection, Pottery and Porcelain, i, no. 196, pi. 35. 
Cf. C. Hentze, op. cit., pi. 17*. Period of the Tang dynasty. 

Pedlar or slave with package firmly fixed on his shoulders, and a jug in his left 
hand. He wears a Western hat, with top d la bastlyk, a dress with V-opening and 
pleats, belt and gaiters; he has Semitic features and is bearded. I reproduce here, with 
some modifications, the description given by Hobson io the catalogue of the Eumorpho- 
pouloa collection. 

4. CHINESE TERRACOTTA STATUETTE. Pennsylvania Museum. Unpublished. 
Period of the T'ang dynasty. 

Similar to fig. 2. Same dress. The head H different: its type closely resembles that of 
the famous terracotta figurines of the Eumorphopoulos collection (belonging to the 
period of the ‘Six Dynasties'), in which some have wished to ace an Indian. Sec The 
Eumorphopoulos Collection, Pottery end Porcelain, i, no.i 71, pi. 95; cf. Seligman, Man, August 
1924. Our man, however, may be a Turk. A similar figure in C. Hentze, Chinese Tomb 
Figures (1928), pi. 74a. 

All the terracotta statuettes described above are items of sepulchral furniture. They 
represent men, women, and animals, which must provide the dead man with all he 
needs in the other world; or they are sacrificial animals. This Utter opinion has been 
well maintained by C. Hentze in his admirable Chinese Tomb Figures (1928, original ed, 
in French). The camels were buried with the corpse because they were able to provide 
the dead with those articles which were imported into China by caravan. The presence 
of the pedlars (if such they are) can probably be explained in the same way. The musi¬ 
cians, dancers, actors, servants, and various kinds of women need no explanation. It is 
to be noticed that nearly all the companions of the dead man are foreigners, mostly of 
Central Asia, India, and Western Asia. See C. Hentze, op. cit., pp. 51 ff. I have repro¬ 
duced here these Chinese statuettes, although they are considerably Uter than the first 
period of the Roman Empire, to illustrate the commerce of Central Asia in general. 
These same camels and drivers, and doubtless these same itinerant merchants, visited 
also the Western shores of Asia, Panhia on the South and South Russia on the North. 
It is not impossible that under the Han and Tang dynasties tbe camel caravans im¬ 
ported wares from the West to China, e.g. textiles on a large scale; cf. the new objects 
of the early 1st cent. a.d. found by Colonel K02I0V in Mongolia (see M. Rostovtzcff, 
Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty (1927), pp. 54 ff.; id. The Animal Style in S . Russia and 
China, pis. jenv and xxive, p. no; cf. Chmesische Ktmst. Aussl. cfdmsucher Kunsl, 12 Jan. 
bis 2 Apr. i$tg, pp. 438 ff, noa. 1216-1272). 
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and the canals. This whole system still survived in the fifth cen¬ 
tury a.d. Other documents have also shed light on the agents for 
oriental and African trade; an inscription of Medamut shows 
that the Ptolemaic associations of shipowners and merchants 
still existed in the third century a.d. The same inscription, to¬ 
gether with some others, long known, prove that a war-fleet was 
stationed in the Red Sea at this time; it is, however, uncertain 
when it was established. Pliny (NH vi. 101, 105) seems to know 
nothing of it: he speaks in fact of archers given as escort for 
groups of ships bound for India. 

The development of the foreign trade of Alexandria did not 
kill the caravan trade of Arabia and Syria. The ruins of Petra 
in Arabia show that the period after its annexation to the Roman 
Empire (a.d. 106) was in no way one of decay. As is well known, 
Trajan built a magnificent road from Syria to the Red Sea. The 
second century was also the period of the greatest prosperity of 
Palmyra in Syria; and the brilliant development of the Parthian 
capital, Ctesiphon on the Tigris, affords another proof. The best 
sculptures of Palmyra, the most beautiful buildings, the richest 
tombs, as well as the majority of the inscriptions—including the 
famous tariff—testify to a large commercial activity, which ex¬ 
tends far beyond the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. 
This is not surprising, since the victorious expeditions of Trajan 
against the Parthians, and the peaceful policy of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, secured for the Palmyrene trade long years of secure 
development. Both in Palmyra and in Petra trade was entirely 
in the hands of the native merchants, who accumulated large 
fortunes. The beautiful ruins of both cities and their gorgeous 
funeral monuments, like those of Bostra, Philadelphia (Amman), 
Gerasa, and Dura, which were connected with the same trade, 
show how opulent their merchants were. Through them wealth 
came to Antioch and to the coastal cities of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. 10 

But, however important foreign commerce was for the Roman 
Empire, it was not to this that the wealth of the provinces was 
due. Even for Egypt and Syria the inter-provincial exchange of 
goods formed at least as important a source of income as did 
trade with foreign lands. Commerce in corn, in linen, in paper, 
in glass, and in those products of Alexandrian industry which 
were partly made of raw stuffs imported from outside (ivory and 
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ebony articles, perfumes, jewellery) was as important for Egypt 
as the transit trade in articles imported from India and China. 
The same is true of Syria with her glass-ware, her linen and 
woollen stuffs dyed with the true Tyrian purple. Inter-provincial 
commerce was the main source from which the wealth of the 
large maritime and river cities all over the Empire was derived, 
and it was almost entirely a commerce in articles of prime neces¬ 
sity. From the second century we have hundreds of inscriptions 
which mention the profession of men of the time. Many of these 
give us the names of merchants (mercatores y negotiators) and even 
tell us their special line of business. If we eliminate from the 
mass those which refer to retail-traders in the various cities and 
take into account the wholesale merchants only—the importers 
and the exporters—we see that the majority of them dealt in 
foodstuffs, especially corn, wine, and oil, in metals, lumber, 
clothes, and pottery. Corn was exported by many provinces, 
notably by Egypt, Africa, Sardinia, Sicily, and to a large extent 
also by Gaul and Spain. Greece was fed by Asia Minor and South 
Russia. The largest quantities of the finest olive-oil were now 
produced by Spain and exported to Gaul, Britain, Italy, and 
other countries. African olive-oil was not of so good a quality as 
that of Spain, but it was undoubtedly cheaper and was therefore 
used for lamps and for toilet purposes.Thc lands which produced 
the best wine were now Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and Gaul. 
It would be easy to enumerate all the articles of provincial ex¬ 
port and import, but the main fact which would emerge from 
the enumeration would be that articles of luxury played almost 
no part in the big wholesale trade, which dealt almost exclusively 
with the necessities of life . 21 

Who were the consumers of all these articles? For whom were 
such quantities of corn, meat, oil, and wine moved from one 
place to another? It must be admitted that a careful investiga¬ 
tion of the sources shows that the larger consumer was the im¬ 
perial annona and that most of the merchants, who frequently 
were at the same time shipowners and owners of storehouses, 
worked on behalf of the emperor, that is to say, on behalf of the 
population of the city of Rome and the army. Such an impres¬ 
sion is conveyed, above all, by the study of the inscriptions which 
speak of the collegia of merchants and of shipowners, the nameularii 
of the sea, and the nautae of the lakes and rivers. Most of these 
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collegia were recognized and even favoured by the state, because 
they were useful or rather indispensable to it. No doubt men of 
the same profession felt a natural desire to associate, to meet 
together and promote their professional interests; but there is 
equally little doubt that the imperial government would never 
have recognized, not to say protected, these associations had it 
not been for their utility to the state. It is a notable fact that the 
first collegia to be not merely recognized but also granted protec¬ 
tion and privileges were those of merchants and shipowners. 
Already in the Hellenistic period, at least in Egypt, such associa¬ 
tions were in the service of the state. The Romans inherited these 
relations in Alexandria. It was natural that they should extend 
them to the associations which existed at Rome, Ostia, Puteoli, 
Aquileia, and to those which were developing in Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa. It was easier to deal with an organized body, of 
which the members were known, than with a loose mass of un¬ 
known men; and without their help the imperial administration 
would never have solved the extremely difficult problem of 
transporting large and bulky masses of goods. That as early as 
Claudius the work of organizing the merchants and shipowners 
was far advanced is seen from certain privileges which this em¬ 
peror granted to individual members of the corporations of 
shipowners and corn-merchants. Moreover, it is very likely that 
the great portico of Ostia behind the theatre, in which the cor¬ 
porations connected with annona tirbis had their offices, was 
assigned to this use in the reign of Claudius: in its present form 
it belongs to the reign of Septimius Severus. 22 From time to time 
the emperors were naturally forced to requisition corn on behalf 
of the annona urbis and the army, and probably also to exert 
strong pressure on the corporations of merchants and ship¬ 
owners. However, according to Pliny the Younger (Paneg. 29), 
the enlightened monarchy did not as a rule confiscate corn, but 
bought it, and availed itself of the services of the corporations 
only in a liberal way. 23 

We must, however, be careful not to lay undue stress on this 
aspect of the case. It is true that the imperial annona was the chief 
moving force in the inter-provincial trade, buying and trans¬ 
porting large masses of corn, oil, wine, meat, fish, lumber, hides, 
metals, and clothes for the needs of the armies on the Rhine, 
Danube, and Euphrates, and some of these articles for the needs 
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1. BAS-RELIEF IN THE COLLECTION TOR L ONI A AT ROME. Museo Tor- 

lonia, Rome. C. L. Visconti, I mooumerni del Museo Torlanxa , no. 430, tav. 110; Th. 
Schreiber in JDAI 11, 1896, p. 99, fig. 6; S. Rrinach, R/p. d. ret. iii, p. 344, 4. On the 
paintings and baa-relie6 which reproduce harbours of Italy and of the provinces in 
general, see K. Lehmann-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken Iiafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres’, 
KUo, Beiheft 14, 1923, pp. 233 and 235 ff. On the merchant ships of the Greek and 
Roman periods, A. Roster, Das unlike Stnctsen (1923), pp. 151 ff., esp. p. 175, fig. 42. 

The bas-relief represents the arrival of a big merchant ship in a harbour where a 
smaller one, probably belonging to the same owner, is unloading her cargo of wine- 
jars. Between the two ships stands the god Neptune. On the shore are seen a gigantic 
lighthouse, with the statue of a heroized emperor on the top of the fourth storey, and a 
Urge triumphal arch crowned by an elephant^tauk^e bearing an emperor with a palm 
branch in his hand. On the roof of the cabin of the big ship the owner, his wife, and the 
captain (?) are performing a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Between the buildings are shown 
certain divine figures—the Tyche of a harbour city with a lighthouse on her head 
(Alexandria?), the Roman eagle on a wreath, the Genius of Rome (?), and the god 
Liber (Bacchus). Beneath the sail of the smaller ship is seen a large eye (a charm against 
the evil eye, cf. pi. XLVI, t). The relief does not give an exact picture of one of the 
Italun ports. It is a typical harbour. But aJI the details suggest that tlte harbour which 
is meant is that of Ostia or the Portus Trajani. Note the Roman eagle, the figures of the 
ihc-wolf and the twins on the sail of the Urge ship, the figures of Venus (and Mari?) 
and Amor on the stern, and the Nymph of the river beneath Liber. The relief is either 
a votive one or the signboard of a wine merchant. Note the figure of Liber, which also 
appears on the prow of the large ship, the bust of the same god on the prow of the 
smaller one, and the two letters V(otun) L(ibero) on the sail of the Urge ship. A detailed 
description of the has-rclief and of the two ships may be found in the books and articles 
quoted above. A simiUr bas-relief has recently been discovered at Ostia (G. Calra, La 
Xectopoli del Porto di Roma ntlT /tola Sacra (1940), p. 203, fig. 7): it portrays a ship 
entering a harbour, and the proprietor and the captain in the inn after their safe arrival. 

2. FRESCO OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT OF OSTIA. Vatican, Rome. 
Restored. The left part of the fresco is lost. Published soon after its discovery in Atma/i 
d. hut. 1866, pi. 1; B. Nogara, Lt Now Atdobrandw, &c., Milan (1907), pi. xlvi; S. 
Rrinach, R/p. d. fieinl., p. 273, l. 

The left part of the picture was occupied by a large figure of Mercury with his usual 
attributes. The extant portion shows us a small merchant-ship being loaded with sacks 
of com. Near the stem is written its name, hit Gendmana. On the stem standi the cap¬ 
tain, with his name inscribed. Famous magisur. A porter b pouring grain out of a smaller 
tack (inscribed ns) into a larger one in the presence of two men, one of whom has his 
name, Abascantui, written above ha head. Another porter, waiting on the bow, lifts his 
right hand and says Feci, while two others carry sacks from the shore to the ship. The 
ship was probably in the service of the ammo. Probably also Abascantus (the naoicu- 
latius) was the owner of the ship and of the tomb. By hb side u the metuor frumentarius, 
an agent of the state. 
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BAS-RELIEF OF A ROMAN MATRIMONIAL SARCOPHAGUS. Rome, Museo 
delle Terme. R. Paribcni, Boll. (Parte, 1909, pp. 291 Ft.; id., Lt Term* DioeUziaru e il 
Muuo nazionale Romano, p. 142, no. 287; CIL vi. 29809. 3rd cent, a.d. 

Wedding. The central group consists of husband, wife, Juno Pronuha, and a bearded 
man with a roll. By the husband’s feet a bundle of rolls {his account-books). The central 
group is surrounded by symbolic figures. In the left corner standi the personification of 
the great port of Rome, Portus (above the figure is the inscription Porlus ); she holds the 
famous lighthouse in her right hand. Beside her is another personification, a woman 
with diadem, lacing to the right, in the act of showing her companion a small tablet; 
in her left hand she holds a remarkable object shaped like an oar. I am inclined to 
regard her as Liberalitas (or FnatunlaUd), although the traditional representation of 
Liberalitas on imperial coinage (on which Frummiatio never appears) does not have the 
attributes shown here. These may perhaps be identified as the lustra fnmmlaria and the 
little rod ( ruullum ) with which the mtnsores frummlani levelled the com in the modii. 
The modius with ruiellum is often represented on monuments of the Roman period, 
particularly on funerary stelae. The best example has been found at Bologna; Brizio, 
Not. d. Stoat, 1898, p. 477. no. 14; G. Dali’ Olio, Iserizione upolcruli romane (1922), p. 118, 
no. 58, fig. 26, the sepulchral monument of a mneatarfrxanmlanus. Brizio and Dali' Olio 
have collected all the monuments on which the modius and the rultUum appear; cf. the 
mosaic of the portitus amonaria at Ostia (Paschetto, Orfia. p. 33a; G. Calza, Bull. Com . 
43, 1913, p. 187, no. 5, and Cagnat in Daremberg-Saglio, iii. a, p. 1727). The symbolic 
figures on the right of the central group are Annona with conawjna* and oar, and fruits 
and ears of com in her Up, and by her side a modius full of can, and Africa (as in the 
inscription) with ears of corn in her right hand, and on her head, as commonly, the jkin 
of an elephant-head; close beside her another modius with can of corn. Figures of this 
sort are common on imperial coins. The man is probably a mercotor/nmetUtnius AJtatitu 
[CIL vi. 1620), or an employee of the . 
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of the capital. But the annona did not stand alone in requiring the 
good offices of the great merchants and the rich transporters. 
Many large cities especially in the East would have starved if 
they had been deprived of imported foodstuffs; and many pro¬ 
ducts of industry could not be produced in every city. The 
frequent mention of oirutvai in the Greek cities shows that the 
corn-dealers did not deal with the annona only, but that they had 
other no less important customers. 

Commerce between the provinces existed, of course, in the 
first century, but it assumed much larger proportions in the 
second. Almost wholly new was the internal commerce which 
was now developing in almost every province of the Empire. It 
was not indeed entirely new. Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Syria had always had a good system of land and river roads; and 
an active exchange of goods within the frontiers of these lands, 
now Roman provinces, had gone on for centuries. In Gaul, too, 
with her wonderful system of rivers and a corresponding net¬ 
work of well-kept natural roads, internal trade already existed. 
But for the largest part of the West including Africa, and for 
many regions of the East, internal commerce became possible 
only under the Empire. The almost complete security of travel 
by road and river, the absence of high customs-duties, and above 
all the splendid system of Roman roads 24 produced an efflores¬ 
cence of provincial commerce never seen before. This develop¬ 
ment in its turn gave a powerful impulse to the growth of trade 
within the cities, as is shown by the number of inscriptions which 
mention retail-traders and shopowners, and by the ruins of their 
shops, in most provincial towns. 

The growth of commerce between provinces and within pro¬ 
vinces is an indication of the tendency of commerce to become 
decentralized. The tendency was strongly marked. Italy was 
losing the dominant position in commercial life which she had 
inherited from the Greek East and had held, not without success, 
for about two centuries, during which she developed her agri¬ 
culture and industry side by side with trade. True, Italian mer¬ 
chants still held the Danubian market, they still exported some 
Italian products, they still formed a large and rich class in Rome, 
but they were unable to prevent a growth of commerce and of a 
commercial class in the provinces, and even the conquest of Italy 
by it. The decay of Italian, and especially of South Italian, com- 
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merce is shown most strikingly by the gradual decline of Puteoli, 
the greatest harbour of the Republican period, especially for 
Italy’s Oriental commerce, the successor of Delos and the rival 
of Alexandria in both trade and industry. It is usual to attribute 
this decline to the construction of an artificial harbour at Ostia 
by the Emperor Claudius, a harbour which was enlarged by 
Nero and rebuilt by Trajan. But that fact alone is not enough 
to account for the decay of the city. In the early Empire Ostia 
was not a neglected spot, as G. Calza has shown. She was the 
greatest harbour of Italy for the foodstuffs ( annona ) which the 
state imported into Italy and Rome, mostly from the Western 
provinces. Ships from Spain, Gaul, Sardinia, and Africa found 
good accommodation in the port of Ostia, as is proved by the 
‘corporation-hall’ and by the immense storehouses of the early 
imperial period. The importance of the city is attested by its 
constant growth in the first century b.c. and the first century 
a.d. Nevertheless in the first century of our era Ostia was unable 
to compete with Puteoli and failed to attract to her harbour 
private merchants from West or East or even the supply fleet of 
Alexandria. The reason was that Puteoli was a better place for 
the merchants and the shipowners, not that it was a better har¬ 
bour. It was a better place because the Campanian market was 
more valuable for the merchants than the Roman, and because 
a return cargo was easily found there, whereas none was avail¬ 
able at Ostia, since Rome never was an industrial centre of 
importance. 

The fact that Puteoli declined and that Ostia grew at her ex¬ 
pense shows that these conditions had changed. The best testi¬ 
mony to the decay of the Campanian port is furnished by the 
well-known inscription relating to the Tyrian statio in the city. 
This once prosperous statio now recognizes the supremacy of 
its former Ostian and Roman branch and humbly appeals for 
money. Without doubt the main stream of commerce had left 
Puteoli for Ostia. The only explanation of the change is that 
Puteoli had lost her old advantage over Ostia, the ability to pro¬ 
vide return cargoes. The goods of Campania—wine, oil, and 
manufactured goods—were apparently no longer in such de¬ 
mand as to attract large numbers of merchants to the port, and 
the reason can only have been that the typical Campanian 
goods were produced better and more cheaply in places nearer 
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i. FRAGMENT OF A LARGE FUNERAL MONUMENT. Found at Til-Chatd, 
near Dijon. Museum of Dijon. E. Rsp^randieu, R/e. gen. iv, no. 3608; S. Reinach, Rip. 
d. ret. ii, p. Ml, 3. 

Two retail shops. The one on the left (completely preserved) is a wine shop. The 
merchant sits behind his counter, on which are three receptacles whence the liquid is 
conveyed by pipes to the customers. A customer b buying wine, which the merchant 
pours into one of the receptacles, and the client receives into a bottle which he has 
brought with him. On the wall behind the merchant are hung measures of varying 
capacity. The wine is probably taken from a barrel behind the counter. The second 
shop deals in dusreuterie. Behind the counter, where a boy is seated, are hung three 
bundles of sausages, three pigs' heads, and three quarters of bacon. Before the counter 
stands a large wooden bucket (containing lard?). Note that Dijon is the capital of Bur¬ 
gundy, a famous wine-producing region and a great centre of the wine trade at the 
present day. 

a. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF A 
MERCHANT. lillebonne (Juliobona, Caleti). Museum of Rouen. E. Esptfrandieu, 
Rte. gin. iv, no. 3097; S. Reinach, Rip. d. rd. ii, p. 303, 4. 

The monument is adorned with sculptures on both sides. On one face are the figures 
of the husband and the wife. On the left half of the other face the husband is shown in 
his shop, behind his counter. He deals in goods (perfumes and toilet article*), which are 
kept in boxes of various sizes and in bottles of various forms. On the right half is por¬ 
trayed his wife, holding a pet dog in her arms. 

3. BAS-RELIEF ON ONE SIDE OF A PENTAGONAL BLOCK. I-angres (Lingo- 
nes). Museum of Langres. E. Esjrfrandieu, Ret. gin. iv, no. 333a; Darcrabcrg-Saglio, 
Diet. d. ant. iv, p. 1561. 

A pair of mules dragging a heavy four-wheeled cart, elaborately and cleverly built, 
which b loaded with a Urge barrel. The driver, dresed in a heavy Gallic cloak with 
the typical hood, sits on the box, holding the reins and a long whip. On another side 
of the same block the same two mules are being driven to their stable by a man who 
holds a chain (with a hook at the end) to which the mules are attached. The deceased 
was apparently the happy owner of a pair of mules which played on important part in 
his business life. Cf. C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gasdt, v, pp. 154 ff. 

4. BAS-RELIEF OF A FUNERAL STELE. Rheims (Durocortorum, Remi). Hdtel- 
Dieu At Rheims. E. Eap^randieu, Ret. gin. v, no. 3685; S. Reinach, Rip. d. rd. ii, 
p. $<». 3 - 

A cobbler in his shop, seated astride a bench, b making a (wooden?) shoe (sabot). 
His instruments are partly hung up on the wall, paxtly kept in a basket beneath the 
bench. 

5. VOTIVE STELE. Grand. Museum of EpinaL E. Ejpfcandieu, Rec. gin. vi, no. 4893; 
S. Reinach, Rip. d. rrl. ii, p. 222, l. 

A woman (goddess?) with a paura and tablets seated in a niche. To her right is a fur¬ 
nace and on the furnace a boiler, on which is placed a wooden basin, with a plank under 
it. From the basin projects a spoon. In a shelf on the wall there are two large spherical 
objects. To the left of the goddess four wooden basins are piled one above the other. 
In the right-hand comer a girl is beating the contents of a wooden tub fixed to the wall. 
Perhaps a factory of Gallic soap (sapo), with the goddess Juno Saponaria? See C. 
Jullian, Rev. it. ant. 19, 1917, pp. T99 ff.; Hist, de la Gault, v, p. 263, note 1, and cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, ii a, cols. 1112 ff. Or perhaps a pharmacy’? The Gallic sapo was used 
mainly for dyeing hair. Professor J. Pijoan suggests, in a letter, that a cheese-factory is 
represented (of the type of ‘caciocavalla' factories). 
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to the consumers—not that Rome and Ostia began to produce 
them, which notoriously was not the case. Ostia remained what 
she had been, the largest import harbour for the food-supply and 
for other goods needed by the city of Rome. 2 * 

While Ostia grew at the expense of Puteoli, the provincial 
commerce developed at the expense of the commerce of Italy 
in general and even of Ostia. It was much easier for the imperial 
department of the annona to give orders for the corn, wine, oil, 
lumber, hides, ropes, metals, clothing, shoes, arms, &c., re¬ 
quired for the army and the navy, to Gallic merchants and trans¬ 
porters, who were well acquainted with the conditions of the 
local market and had at their disposal large numbers of river 
and sea-going ships and other means of transportation, than to 
have recourse to Italian dealers. Most of the articles needed by 
the soldiers were ready to hand in Gaul, Britain, Spain, and in 
the Alpine regions (lumber, pitch, metals, hides), and in a land 
with such splendid natural resources as Gaul it was very easy to 
develop new branches of industrial and agricultural production, 
such as vine-planting, bee-keeping, the manufacture of cloth, 
shoes, and soap, and so forth. The system of river-ways, which 
has been frequently mentioned, and the good sea-harbours on 
the Southern, Western, and Northern shores of Gaul made it easy 
for the Gallic merchants—much easier than for the Italians—to 
collect the products not only of Gaul but of the neighbouring 
provinces partly in Lyons and Trives, partly in the cities of the 
lower Rhine (where the products of Britain were also assembled), 
and to distribute them among the military posts on the Rhine. 
Wc have to remember, too, that the lake of Constance ( Brigan- 
tinus) and the connexion between Switzerland and the Danube 
regions, as well as the predominantly Celtic character of the 
population of Noricum, made access to the Danube regions easy 
for the merchants of Gaul and enabled them to compete, at 
least in the case of less bulky articles, with the Italian merchants 
and with the harbour of Aquileia and the Dalmatian cities. 

Thus, in the second century, the commerce of Gaul and with 
it agriculture and industry reached an unprecedented state of 
prosperity. To realize the brilliant development of commerce 
and industry in Gaul, it is sufficient to read the inscriptions in 
the twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Corpus and to study the 
admirable collection of sculptures and bas-reliefs found in the 
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country and published by Esperandieu. The inscriptions of 
Lyons, for instance, whether engraved on stone monuments or 
on various articles of common use ( l instrument domeslica’), and 
particularly those which mention the different trade associations, 
reveal the great importance of the part played by the city in the 
economic life of Gaul and of the Roman Empire as a whole. 
Lyons was not only the great clearing-house for the commerce 
in corn, wine, oil, and lumber; she was also one of the largest 
centres in the Empire for the manufacture and the distribu¬ 
tion of most of the articles consumed by Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain. 26 

No less important than Lyons was Treves, the beautiful city 
on the Moselle. Treves was in the first place a commercial city, 
and secondly an industrial centre. Her merchants, like those of 
Lyons and of Arclate (Arles), were mostly agents of the imperial 
government; they bought various goods in Gaul, shipped them 
on the Moselle, and transported them to the cities of the Rhine 
and the forts of the Limes. Their chief speciality was clothes and 
wine. The particular part played by the city in the economic 
life of Gaul and Germany is depicted on the highly interesting 
funeral monuments, derived from the pillar type, which were a 
distinctive feature of the Moselle lands. These monuments arc 
practically covered with sculptures, partly representing mytho¬ 
logical scenes but mostly illustrating in detail the business and 
private life of their builders, whose main occupation was clearly 
wholesale trade, not industry. The well-known monument at 
Igcl, erected on the grave of the family of the Secundinii in the 
early third century a.d., depicts in minute detail the wholesale 
trade in clothes and the means of transportation it employed. A 
series of panels displays the great office of the Secundinii trading- 
house with the samples, the shop, the packing of the goods, their 
transportation by land in big carts and by river in ships towed 
by haulers. While the Secundinii were big clothes-mcrchants, 
the owners of the luxurious monuments discovered in fragments 
at Neumagen were dealers in wine. On these monuments the 
same series of scenes is represented as on the Igel monument, 
but the wares consist of large wooden barrels of wine. The rich 
merchants of Tr&ves, as appears from various scenes sculptured 
on their funeral monuments, invested their money, like Trimal- 
chio and the other wealthy men of the first century, partly in 
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land, partly in banking or money-lending. We shall return to 
this subject in the next chapter. 27 

Two other great commercial cities of Gaul were Arelate and 
Narbo. They, however, were mostly concerned not with supply¬ 
ing the army of the Rhine, like Lyons and Treves, but with the 
export of Gallic products, especially wine, to Rome and other 
cities of Italy and even to the Oriental provinces. Wc know of 
many of their citizens who acquired large fortunes by combin¬ 
ing the business of wholesale merchants with that of trans¬ 
porters. 28 

Once started, the business life of Gaul was bound to develop. 
Enriched by the growth of commerce, agriculture, and industry, 
the country became an important consumer of local and foreign 
goods, which easily reached the remotest corners of Britain. Nor 
was there any reason why the activity of the Gallic merchants 
should stop at the frontiers of Roman provinces. They resumed 
again the commercial relations which had existed from time 
immemorial with Germany. The products of the industry of 
Gaul, cheap and solid as they were, though not very elegant, 
were welcomed all over the Empire; and with these products 
and her wine and com Gaul paid for her imports from Italy and 
the East. 

In comparison with Gaul, the commercial life of Spain, 
Africa, and Britain did not attain a high development. The mar¬ 
ket for the products of these lands was not very large, and their 
trade, apart from exports to Rome and Italy, was chiefly internal 
and in local products. The only commercial rivals of Gaul in 
the western part of the Empire were the Adriatic harbours and 
particularly Aquilcia. The fertility of Northern Italy and the 
favourable situation of Aquilcia, whence natural roads led to the 
main rivers of the Danube region, gave the city and the district 
in general such an advantage that Gaul was not able to become 
sole mistress of the Danube market. This fact explains why Nor¬ 
thern Italy and Dalmatia grew in prosperity, while Central and 
Southern Italy gradually decayed. Aquileia was a clearing¬ 
house for the army of the Danube in the same way as were Lyons 
and Treves for the army of the Rhine. The cities at the mouth of 
the Danube could hardly compete with her, as they had no de¬ 
veloped industry or scientific agriculture. 29 

The same process of emancipation from Italy, or rather a 
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MOSAIC OF MEDEINA (ALTHIBUROS) IN AFRICA PROCONSULAR IS. 
Mus^e Alaoui, Tunis. Immlaat itsnu>iauptei dt la Gault tl dt I'Afriqut , ii (tgio), no. 576; 
S. Reinach, Rjp. d. print., p. 274, 3. Cf. the bibliography given in note 35 to this 
chapter, and for the inscriptions CIL viii. 27790. 

This mosaic covered the floor of the Jrigidariun of a bath in a rich man's house at 
Althiburoa. The two ends of the mosaic show (1) the head of the Ocean surrounded by 
fishes, other sea animals, and Cupids riding on dolphins, and (2) the figure of a river - 
god surrounded by reeds, with a branch of a tree in his left hand. The space between 
them represents the water on which various sea-going and river ships float. Most of the 
ship* are designated by their special names, which are sometimes accompanied by 
quotations from Latin poets. Some of the names are given both in I-atin and in Greek. 
The best-preserved inscriptions—the others may be found in the works quoted above 
and in note 35—are the following. (1) Xjt&a. rafts sit* ratiaria. (2) Celeui, nlXiftts: 
'hypereticosque celetas' (Lucilius?). (3) Ctloeti: ‘labitur uncta carina per aequora cans 
celocis’ (F.nnius). (4) Corbita: ‘quam malus navi c corbica maxi mm ulla'st' (Lucilius). 
( 5 ) tlifipofo, .'mraywy*(laden with three horses -Ferox, Icarus, and Cupido). (6) Cata- 
scopiitus . (7) Actuaria (the captain is indicating the proper time to the oarsmen by means 
of a wooden hammer, portisculus ). (8) Ttutrariat. (9) Pan: '(tunc sc fluctigcro tradit 
mandjatq(uel paroni’ (Cicero). (10) Alyeparo. (11) Muuului, ju>fcor. 

The mosaic shows the great variety of ships used by the ancient world for different 
purposes. A similar variety of names and forms existed in modern times until the crea¬ 
tion of steamers destroyed the picturesque and the individual elements in sea and river 
life. On the different forms of ships mentioned in the inscriptions of the mosaic and 
depicted on it, see the relevant articles in Dareraberg-Saglio, Diti. d. ant. 
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revival of the conditions which had existed before the Roman 
domination, was going on in the East. Here again the state con¬ 
tributed greatly to the resumption of a lively economic activity 
by the Oriental provinces of the Empire. The armies of the 
middle and upper Euphrates were good customers for the in¬ 
habitants of Syria and Asia Minor. Another valuable market 
for the East was Rome itself, which absorbed large quantities of 
articles produced there or imported thither from Central Asia, 
China, and India. The same was true of Egypt. The army of 
Egypt, of course, was not large enough for its consumption to 
form a considerable item in the trade-balance of so rich a coun¬ 
try; but an important market was provided by the city of Rome, 
which Egypt supplied with corn, linen, papyrus, glass, hemp, 
and goods manufactured in Alexandria from raw materials im¬ 
ported from India and China. The state, the army, and the city 
of Rome were not, however, the largest consumers of Oriental 
goods. The growing prosperity of the cities of the Empire in¬ 
creased the demand for articles of finer quality, which were not 
exclusively luxuries but mostly things ministering to the comfort 
of civilized men, such as the better brands of coloured woollen 
and linen stuffs and of leather ware, more or less artistic furni¬ 
ture, fine silver plate, perfumes and paints, artistic toilet articles, 
spices and the like. These things became more and more neces¬ 
sities of life for the city population throughout the Empire, and 
it is not surprising that they were imported in ever-increasing 
quantities from the few places where they were made to the 
cities of the East and the West. The number of Alexandrian 
articles, for instance, found in the half-Greek cities of South 
Russia is astonishing, and yet these cities were not exceptional. 
The trade of the East with the cities of the Empire was the main 
source of wealth for the eastern provinces and for Egypt; 30 

This Oriental trade was no longer concentrated in the hands 
of Roman and Italian merchants. During the first century a.d. 
the Italian merchants gradually disappeared from the East. The 
causes of their disappearance have already been stated. Dis¬ 
couraged by the bad conditions prevailing in the East in the 
second half of the first century B.c. and attracted by the new 
markets in the West, the Italians gradually moved from East to 
West. When peace came and the East began to revive, the 
Italians who remained behind were unable to compete with the 
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shrewd Orientals who had never abandoned to the Western 
immigrants the key positions of the Oriental trade, Alexandria 
and the Syro-Phoenician harbours. From here in the second and 
first centuries B.c. the Syrian and Egyptian merchants had sent 
out their agents to Delos and afterwards to Puteoli, and they had 
maintained their depots ( stations , comparable to the later ‘fon- 
duks’) all through the difficult times of the civil wars. On the 
restoration of peace these stationes became the natural inter¬ 
mediaries between East and West. The East had no longer any 
attractions for the Italians, as they had no hope of overcoming 
their rivals. The result was that the Italians disappeared from 
those parts as they disappeared from the West, and the Orientals 
not only monopolized trade in the East but appeared in steadily 
growing numbers in the harbours of Italy and the Western 
provinces.*' 

Of the organization of commercial activity in the Roman Em¬ 
pire we know but little. There was no change in the attitude of 
the central government towards commerce. Its policy was the 
policy of free trade both in the first and in the second century. 
As has been pointed out above, the emperors retained the 
moderate customs-duties which were levied on the frontiers of 
all provinces, and encouraged those merchants and shipowners 
who were necessary to the state by granting them privileges and 
so allowing them to develop their business and their professional 
organizations. Thus in the sphere both of foreign trade and of 
internal commerce, whether between or within provinces, the 
policy of the government remained a policy of laissez-faire. 

In Egypt under the Ptolemies commerce had been more or 
less nationalized, but the Roman emperors did not maintain 
this system intact, much less develop it. The method of granting 
concessions was not entirely abandoned, but was employed more 
sparingly, and the state agents of the Hellenistic epoch now 
became in part free retail-traders, and their obligations towards 
the state were reduced to the payment of certain taxes. 32 

The existence of great numbers of associations both of whole¬ 
sale and retail merchants, and of shipowners and transporters, 
may seem to indicate that the commerce of the first and second 
centuries began to lose its individualistic character and gradually 
to assume the form of modern capitalistic commerce, based on 
large and wealthy trade-companies. The facts, however, do not 
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support this view. Business life throughout the history of the 
Greco-Roman world remained wholly individualistic. The only 
exception was the companies of tax-collectors with their quasi¬ 
modern organization, but they were a temporary phenomenon. 
They grew up with the approval and under the protection of a 
state which was neither willing nor able to deal with the compli¬ 
cated problem of tax-collection, and they began to die out as 
soon as the state withdrew its protection and began to control 
their activity more strictly. The tax-farming companies left prac¬ 
tically no traces in the legislation of the Roman Empire con¬ 
cerning trade-companies and trade-corporations. The trade 
associations of the Imperial period were in no sense the offspring 
of the tax-collecting companies. They developed as professional 
associations and were recognized as such by the state because, 
as has been said, it was easier for the state to deal with groups 
than with single persons. I do not affirm that they were mere 
clubs and religious groups, but I am convinced that, in so far as 
they had an economic importance, this was limited to the regu¬ 
lation of the relations between them and the state, relations 
which had more of a social and juridical than of an economic 
character. In normal times the state dealt with the single mem¬ 
bers of an association. It dealt with the group as such only when 
it granted a privilege to all the members or imposed a burden 
on all. To pass from individualism directly to compulsion and to 
nationalization was the normal way for a Greco-Roman com¬ 
munity. The individualistic character of commercial life in the 
Imperial period is shown by the peculiarities of Roman legisla¬ 
tion on the companies (societates). Roman law never mentions the 
type of companies that is so familiar in modem times, clearly 
because such companies did not exist. The Roman societates were 
mere groups of individuals who were but slightly limited in their 
individual activity by the existence of the company.' 13 

It is worthy of note that the only exception to this rule was the 
companies of merchants at Palmyra. They had their own 
a pxtfirropoi or presidents, who certainly cannot be identified with 
the ovvoSidpxai or chiefs of caravans. Both of these were probably 
elected for a single caravan-journey; but while the owoSiapxcu 
were the conductors of the caravan, the d^x e V tn ’ 0 P 0t were the 
presidents of the bands of merchants who formed part of the 
caravan. The scantiness of our evidence on the Palmyrene 
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merchants prevents us from forming a definitive judgement on 
their organization. It seems, however, that the parallels to these 
companies must be sought not in the Roman Empire but in Baby¬ 
lonian traditions and among the Babylonian trade associations. 34 

Our survey of the evolution of commerce in the Roman Em¬ 
pire in the first two centuries a.d. establishes the fact that com¬ 
merce, and especially foreign and inter-provincial maritime 
commerce, provided the main sources of wealth in the Roman 
Empire. Most of the nouveaux riches owed their money to it. In¬ 
dustry, land, and money-lending were regarded as more or less 
safe investments for wealth gained by commercial enterprise. 
The richest cities of the Empire (I would emphasize the fact at 
the risk of repetition), the cities in which the most opulent men 
in the Roman world resided, were those that had the most de¬ 
veloped commerce and lay near the sea on great trade-routes or 
were centres of a lively river traffic. 35 

Another source of wealth was industry. Goods which were 
produced by local industries, especially such as could not be 
reproduced and imitated elsewhere, were widely distributed 
over the Empire. The East, and particularly Asia Minor and 
Phoenicia, remained famous for the production of fine coloured 
clothes and carpets. Asia Minor was the chief centre for woollen 
garments, Syria and Egypt for linen. The best leather goods were 
also a speciality of the Near East—of Syria, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt. The papyrus of Egypt had no rival except 
the parchment of Asia Minor and Syria. Syrian and Egyptian 
glass was still prized throughout the Roman world. Fine 
jewellery, too, was mostly of Oriental origin. One fact is striking: 
industry forsook the mainland of Greece for ever. Only one or 
two articles of importance are named in our sources as being 
produced by Greece itself. 36 

The most important feature in the development of industry is 
its rapid decentralization. The East still plays an important part 
in industrial life, but it does not stand alone. The West begins 
to develop a brilliant industry. Of Italy wc have already spoken. 
The fate of Italian industry was to a certain extent similar to that 
of the industry of Greece proper. With the extension of civiliza¬ 
tion and city-life to the Western provinces Italy lost her leading 
position as the centre of industrial activity in the West. The 
woollen clothes of South Italy, especially Tarcntum, and those 
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of North Italy were still appreciated and bought. But the 
dominant part which had been played by Italy in the produc¬ 
tion of glass, pottery, lamps, and even metal vessels, was gone 
for ever. So far as these goods were still produced there, they were 
destined almost wholly for the local market. The most dangerous 
rival of Italy was Gaul. Her wealth in metals and her splendid 
clay, her large forests and meadows, her wonderful system of 
river communications, made it easy for the spirited business men 
of the country to beat Italy and drive her almost entirely from 
the North-western markets. The red-glazed pottery of Gaul and 
Germany killed out the Italian product which was its prototype; 
glass made on the Rhine was cheaper and better than that of 
Campania; woollen cloaks for everyday use, a speciality of Gaul 
and later of Britain, found their way not only to Italy but also 
to the East; bronze safety-pins, enamelled in the champlevi style, 
and bronze vessels from Gallic shops flooded Italy, Spain, 
Britain, Germany, and reached even the steppes of South Russia. 
In short, Gaul now became what Italy had been in the first 
century b.c., the greatest industrial land of the West. The 
Danube provinces, Spain, and Africa could not rival the Gallic 
shops. 37 

But the decentralization of industry was not limited to the 
industrialization of Gaul. Every province of the Empire and 
every provincial district endeavoured as far as possible to com¬ 
pete with the imported goods by replacing them with cheap local 
imitations. It is well known that the factory (or the shops) of 
Fortis in North Italy, which at first almost monopolized the pro¬ 
duction of clay lamps, lost its world-wide market in the second 
century, its products being replaced in the various provinces by 
local lamps of the same shape, which sometimes even reproduced 
the Fortis trademark. Specially instructive is the history of lamp 
manufacture in Africa. The Italian lamps were first replaced by 
lamps made in Carthage, which swept the local African mar¬ 
kets. But gradually the Carthaginian ware was ousted from 
some of the markets by lamps of local make. Another instruc¬ 
tive example is the factory of clay vases, with appliqui figures, 
owned by a certain Navigius near El-Auja. These vases were 
reproductions of types which originally came from the East 
to Italy, and they succeeded in obtaining a wide market (cf. 
pi. lx). 38 
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The central government did nothing to protect Italian indus¬ 
try. There was no legislation in the Imperial period comparable 
to modem legislation concerning patents. Everybody was free 
to imitate, and even to counterfeit, the products of a rival. Was 
this due to lack of initiative or to a definite policy on the part of 
the government? In any case it shows that industrialists as such 
had no political influence whatever. The great landowners could 
induce the government to protect the wine production of Italy 
(as will be explained in the next chapter), the rich merchants 
succeeded in getting important privileges for commerce, but 
apparently no influential men were interested in industry. The 
inference is that industry remained in the hands of comparatively 
small shopkeepers and never took the form of great industrial 
concerns in which large capital was invested. This was a distinct 
decline, even by comparison with the organization of indus¬ 
try as it probably developed in the Hellenisdc states, and cer¬ 
tainly by comparison with the gradual industrialization of life 
which we have observed in Italy in the first century a.d., 
especially at Pompeii. Decentralization of industry stopped the 
growth of industrial capitalism in Italy, and it was now stunting 
the growth of large industrial concerns in the provinces. We 
cannot indeed deny that the process of industrialization which 
had begun in Italy spread over most of the provinces, and that 
in many small provincial towns we may follow the same evolu¬ 
tion as took place at Pompeii. Most of the cities in the provinces 
which had been originally centres of agricultural life and head¬ 
quarters of the administration of a larger or smaller agricultural 
territory developed an important local industry. Every larger 
territory, too, every province, had its own commercial and in¬ 
dustrial centres, which produced goods not merely for the local, 
or even the provincial, market. The reader will recollect what 
has been said of the growing industrial production of Gaul, and 
the part played in it by Lyons, and of the big commercial and 
industrial centres of the East. In these large cities we must 
assume the same development towards capitalistic mass produc¬ 
tion which we noticed both in the East and in Italy. Yet even in 
these greater centres the big capitalistic concerns never became 
larger and more efficiently organized than they had been in the 
Hellenistic period. Local shops of petty artisans competed suc¬ 
cessfully in many fields with larger capitalistic organizations. 
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The small artisans were not wiped out by the great industrial 
firms as they have been wiped out in Europe and America in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Even such products as glass 
and pottery were successfully manufactured by local workshops, 
and the competition of these local products did not allow the 
large businesses to develop indefinitely. The local shops, as for 
example in Timgad, kept the old form of artisan shops which 
both produced and sold a special article. 59 

Another interesting feature of economic life in the provinces 
was the competition with the city shops and factories of large 
industrial establishments which had developed on some of the 
great agricultural estates. Some of these properties belonging to 
wealthy owners began in the second century to organize work¬ 
shops which produced goods, not for consumption on the estate, 
but for sale. A big woollen factory has been discovered in a villa 
in South France near Toulouse, another in a villa in Britain. 
Pottery kilns have been found in a villa in Belgium, and it is well 
known that a factory of enamelled bronze articles formed part 
of the famous villa of Anthcc in Belgium. The capitalistic char¬ 
acter of such concerns is evident. But their development meant 
a further decentralization of industry.«° 

At the same time as industrial activity was becoming decen¬ 
tralized, the goods produced were gradually simplified and stan¬ 
dardized, whether they were produced in large factories or in 
small shops. The sense of beauty which had been dominant in 
the industry of the Hellenistic period, and still prevailed in the 
first century a.d., gradually died out in the second. No new forms 
were created, no new ornamental principles introduced. The 
same sterility reigned in the domain of technique. Save for some 
new devices in the glass industry, we are unable to detect any 
new invention in industrial technique after the first century. It 
is very instructive to compare the early Arrctine pottery with 
the early sigillata of Italy and Gaul, and the latter with the pro¬ 
ducts of the second century of our era. The beautiful Arretine 
bowls and jugs arc full of charm, the terra sigillata of the first cen¬ 
tury is a marvel of technical skill and is still pretty, while the 
similar pottery of the second century is flat and dull and repeats 
the same motives and the same combinations of motives, though 
still remaining a good and solid ware for practical use. The 
same observation applies to jewellery, products of toreutic art, 



Description of Plate XXX 

l. BAS-RELIEF. Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. W. Amelung, Fuhm dutch dir Anliken 
in Flora v, no. 168; S. Reinach, Rip. d. rtl. iii, p. 44, 3. 

Interior of a shop. On the wall are hung pillows (or rugs?), belts, and a large piece of 
cloth (or a rug?). Two shop-assistants, in the presence of the shopowner (?), open a box 
with a pillow inside it, which is inspected by two customers, a man and a woman, 
seated on a bench. Behind them stand two slaves. 

a. AS NO. 1. W. Amelung, 1 . 1 ., No. 167; S. Reinach, I.L, p. 44, 2. 

Two customers (or the owners of the factory), attended by two slaves, inspect a large 
piece of cloth which is displayed before them by two men. 

J. Sieveking, in Out. Jahrtik. 13, 1910, p. 97 and figs. 56, 57, assigns these two reliefs 
to the second half of the zst cent. ».c., and this date is accepted by Mti. A. Strong, 
Sadi, rom., chap. I. The style, as Atndung points out, is similar to that of the Augustan 
(so-called Hellenistic) bas-reliefs; the composition recalls the shop-signs and mural 
decorations of Pompeii (see pis. xtv-xvi). 1 am inclined to think that the bas-reliefs 
belong rather to the 1st cent, aj>. 

3. PART OF A FUNERAL STELE. Ravenna. In the Museum. S. Reinach, Rip. 
d. tel. iii, p. 128, 3. 

Tlie upper part of the stele contains two busts in a niche. Above and below the niche 
runs the inscription: 'P. Longidienus P. f. Cam. faber navalis, se vivo constituit et 
Longidirnae P. I. Stactini. P. Longidienus P. L Rufio, P. Longidienus P. 1 . Piladespo- 
tus impensam patrono dedemnt' (CIL xi, 139-Dessau, The lower part of the 

stele shows Longidienus working hard at building a ship; near it is a plaque with the 
legend 'P. Longidienus P. f. ad onus properat’ ('Longidienus pushes on with his work'). 

4. FRAGMENT OF A FUNERAL STELE. Aquilcia. In the Museum. E. Maionica, 
Guido dell' /./?. Mum ditto Suto in Aquxliio (1911), p. 56, no. 36; G. Brusin, Aquilcia, Guide 
storiea t arlitlua (1929), p. 118, no. 18, fig. 71. 

A blacksmith, seated on a chair, b hammering on an anvil a piece of iron which he 
holds with a pair of tongs. Behind him a boy or a slave blows the fire in the furnace with 
a pair of bellow*, fixed to a shield to protect him from the blare. On the right are dis¬ 
played some products of the smith's work -tongs, a hammer, a spear-head, and a lock. 
Of the inscription only the end is preserved ,'et l(ibertis) l(ibertabus)quc'; cf. pi. xxxii, t . 
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engraved gems, furniture, domestic utensils, arms and weapons, 
and so forth. 1 *' 

How are we to explain the concurrence of industrial decen¬ 
tralization and of decay in artistic taste and technical skill? We 
shall discuss this question in the last chapter, and we content 
ourselves here with a few considerations. It is evident that indus¬ 
trial products spread quickly all over the civilized w-orld and 
were successfully ousting home production even in the remotest 
corners of the Empire. Witness the statistics of finds, for instance, 
in the villages of Egypt. Hardly a single piece found in these 
villages was produced at home: everything was bought in the 
village shops and on the market. The same is true of the graves 
of the poorer inhabitants whether of the cities or of the country, 
throughout the Empire. The general demand, therefore, alike 
in the cities and in the country was not for the better products of 
industry. The demand for these was confined to the circles of the 
richer town bourgeoisie. The mass of the population asked for 
cheap things, the cheaper the better. We shall sec later that the 
purchasing power of the country population and the lower classes 
of the city residents was very small. But their numbers were 
large. The existence of such conditions was bound to give rise to 
mass production and factory work. Another factor which must 
not be left out of account was the state of transport. The seaports 
were provided with an abundant supply of cheap articles, sea 
transport being comparatively cheap. But the risk was somewhat 
high. Thus even in cities situated near the sea an article pro¬ 
duced on the spot was much cheaper than one imported from a 
distant place. These conditions produced the first stage of indus¬ 
trial decentralization. In Egypt and Gaul the rivers facilitated 
the transport of goods to the remotest parts of the country: hence 
the important development of industry both in Alexandria and 
in the large Gallic cities. The conditions were different in some 
parts of Spain, in Africa, In many regions of the Danube lands, 
in Asia Minor, and in Syria. The more Greco-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion advanced into lands remote from the sea and lost its strictly 
Mediterranean character, the more difficult it was to forward 
the various products of industry to regions which lay far from 
the sea and from the rivers. This accounts for the second stage of 
decentralization. Every inland city tried to become self-sufficient 
and to produce on the spot the goods needed by the population, 
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using the improved methods of technique and imitating the 
current types. 

As the demand was for cheap, that is to say, standardized 
goods, the artisans of the small cities, unlike those of the Greek 
cities of the archaic period, did not produce original articles, 
which would have been too expensive to compete with imported 
wares. They simply reproduced the standardized articles by the 
methods they had learned in the large factories. As machines 
were unknown and no protection was given against counter¬ 
feiting, the business of the artisans in the small cities flourished 
and they were able to compete with the larger concerns in al¬ 
most all fields of industry. This forced the large shops to lower 
the quality of their products: they made them still cheaper and 
naturally still more standardized and lifeless. 

The labour employed both in small workshops and in large 
concerns of the factory type was chiefly, though not exclusively, 
slave labour. This explains why no labour question existed and 
why no organization of labour was attempted. The associations 
of men of the same profession were probably mostly associations 
of large merchants and of shipowners, of shopkeepers, and of 
artisans. If, however, a trade was connected directly with the 
imperial administration, the government protected not only the 
associations of merchants and shipowners, but also those of work¬ 
men, and for the same reason—in order to have organized 
bodies and not a loose mass of individuals to deal with. The 
slaves and free wage-earners of the industries in which the state 
had no interest could join the so-called collegia tenuiorum , which 
pursued no economic aims.** 

An exception to the above rule is to be found in the industrial 
collegia of the East, especially Asia Minor. In all the large indus¬ 
trial cities of Asia Minor we meet with numerous and influential 
associations of men engaged in a given industry, mostly in some 
branches of the textile industry. Who were the members of these 
associations? Were they shopowners or workmen, or a combina¬ 
tion of both? I am inclined to think that they included none but 
shopowners. They were guilds or corporations of men whose 
hereditary occupation was a special trade, successors perhaps of 
certain families of priests who knew the trade-secrets of one or 
other branch of industry. The situation of labour in Asia Minor 
seems to have been peculiar. Dio speaks of the linen-workers 
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(At vovpyoi) of Tarsus as if they formed an inferior class of the city 
population, which did not enjoy the full city franchise. It is very 
likely that these linen-workers were descendants of serfs who 
originally had been attached to the temple-factories . 43 Similar 
conditions prevailed in Egypt. Here also the temple-monopoly 
of industry had been destroyed by the earliest Ptolemies. A 
period of almost complete nationalization followed, the work¬ 
men being attached to a special branch of industry producing on 
behalf of the state. Finally, in the Roman period the ties of the 
state-monopoly were relaxed; the shopowners began to work (at 
least partly) for themselves, using the labour of members of their 
families, of apprentices, and of hired men or slaves. To what 
extent nationalization survived, and how far the practical en¬ 
slavement of the workmen to the state went, it is as yet impossible 
to say . 44 

It is typical of the conditions prevailing in Asia Minor, where 
the workmen had ceased to be serfs but had not become citizens 
of the cities, that it is the only country where we hear of strikes, 
real professional strikes, not flights s) to the temples to 

seek the protection of gods or to the swamps and the desert, as in 
Egypt. It is in Asia Minor, too, that we frequently hear of the 
city mob, which certainly consisted of workmen employed in 
shops and factories, organizing genuine attempts at social revo¬ 
lution. Such were the disturbances in the Bithynian cities of 
which Dio often speaks, the tumults of the Tarsian linen-workers 
related by the same author, and the riots which occurred from 
time to time in other Greek cities of Asia Minor, the Balkan 
peninsula, and Palestine . 45 

Besides commerce, industry, and agriculture (which will be 
dealt with in the next chapter, together with mines, quarries, 
&c.), an important branch of business life was the profession of 
bankers and private money-lenders. Credit and credit operations 
were fully developed in the cities of the Empire. The growth of 
trade and industry and the increasing number of landowners 
residing in the cities required ever larger amounts of currency 
which could be used in developing and improving any given 
concern. On the other hand, quantities of cash accumulated 
in the hands of many capitalists. It is no wonder that money- 
lending was a profitable occupation both for rich men who 
were not professionals in the business and for regular bankers. 
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Real banks, private and municipal, developed throughout the 
Empire. 

The complicated nature of the business transacted by the 
many banks (rpane^ai) of Egypt is highly instructive. In the 
Ptolemaic period the banks, like commerce and industry, had 
been monopolized by the state and had not developed any very 
considerable activity. The Roman government set free the bank¬ 
ing business, and scores of private banks sprang up in the various 
cities of Egypt. Our information is indeed limited to some small 
provincial towns, and we cannot therefore form any conception 
of the business life of bankers in such a great centre of commerce 
and industry as Alexandria. But even the local banks form a 
most interesting subject of study. It is certain that they accepted 
money on deposit and paid interest on some of these deposits. It 
is also clear that they effected payments by mere transfer from 
one account to another. Even transfers of money from one city 
to another were occasionally carried out through the medium of 
local banks. Another important feature of banking operations 
was the buying and selling of foreign coins and the testing of 
genuine and of false or adulterated coins. The extent to which 
the Egyptian banks were engaged in credit operations is un¬ 
known. It is evident that the money which they accumulated 
did not lie idle; but, so far as our information goes, their main 
occupation was to help their customers in transacting business, in 
paying taxes, and so forth. 

The same range of business is attested by the evidence which 
we have for the banks of Rome, Italy, and the provinces. The 
banking system came to the West from Greece and the Greek 
East, and the banks of Italy and the Western provinces were 
managed mostly by men of Greek origin. Among the main 
reasons for the successful development of banking operations 
were the existence of different types of currency, even in the 
imperial period, and the scarcity of coined money which made 
the introduction of a system of credit-transfer both for money 
and for natural products highly desirable and even indispen¬ 
sable. W'e should be glad to know more of the credit operations 
carried out by the banks, but what we do know indicates that 
they acted in a manner not very different from that of private 
money-lenders. We have to remember that the banks, like all 
other branches of business, were individual enterprises, and that 
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no large joint-stock banking companies existed in the ancient 
world, although some of the banks, of course, were managed by 
partners. 46 

We have said that the development of banking operations was 
to some extent due to the conditions prevailing in regard to the 
circulation of coined money. A discussion of this difficult and 
complicated problem would be out of place here. Suffice it to 
say that the monetary chaos which reigned in the Greek cities 
and the Hellenistic monarchies before the period of Roman 
domination in the East was greatly reduced by the introduction 
of the paramount currency of the Roman state. The local coin¬ 
age gradually decreased and slowly disappeared. In the first two 
centuries of our era, save for the issues of the vassal kingdom of 
Bosporus, gold and silver were coined solely by the Roman state; 
although silver was coined temporarily also in some cities of the 
East, e.g. in Tyre. A provincial silver coinage was maintained 
by the state in Alexandria and temporarily in Antioch, the two 
commercial capitals of the East, while copper money was struck 
by the senate at Rome and by very many cities, especially in the 
East. The city coinage is explained by the fact that the Roman 
mint was unable to meet the increasing demand of the Empire 
for small coins, and it was therefore natural to decentralize the 
coinage by allowing certain Oriental cities to keep their cur¬ 
rency and to strike copper coins which were indispensable for 
the development of local trade. The evil effects of the existence 
of various types of coins were lessened by the establishment of 
definite rates of exchange. Gold and silver coinage, on the other 
hand, with the exception noted above, was monopolized by the 
state. Though the amount of currency was not sufficient even 
in these metals, the evil was lessened by the activity of the banks. 
As agents or concessionaires of the cities, the banks also took an 
active part in the issue and distribution of local currency, which 
often led to speculation and profiteering and provoked acute 
crises. We know of two cases (at Pergamon and at Mylasa) where 
the disappearance of small currency from the market caused dis¬ 
turbances and even riots. 47 

The dearth of coined money of small denominations produced 
some interesting results which testify to a powerful development 
of economic life, the claims of which were but slowly and incom¬ 
pletely met by the state. In the reigns of Claudius and Nero, 
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after the suppression of local Gallic and Spanish coinages, 
numerous imitations of the copper coins minted at Rome ap¬ 
peared in the Western provinces, including the Rhine lands and 
Britain, and these imitations were tolerated by the government. 
Moreover, in almost all the large and even in some of the small 
cities of the Empire, the retail-traders, barmen, innkeepers, 
owners of ferries and passenger boats, &c., issued their own 
money in the form of tokens and jetons. Great quantities of these 
tesserae , mostly of lead, have been found in the river Tiber at 
Rome, some in Aquileia, in Ostia, in Smyrna, and elsewhere. 
It is possible that in some parts even the cities made regular 
issues of such tokens, as the metropoleis in Egypt certainly did. 48 

The greatest owners of coined money were certainly the em¬ 
peror and his fiscus. There is no doubt that they lent money at 
interest like private money-lenders and private banks. Their 
financial operations were certainly very numerous and th e fiscus 
was probably the largest banker in the Empire. In times of crisis 
we hear of the emperors cancelling such private debts to the 
imperial treasury. In some cases, particularly in emergencies, 
the emperors acted in the same capacity as state-banks in 
modern times. An instance is furnished by the financial measure 
taken by the Emperor Tiberius on behalf of the landowners of 
Italy. The funds deposited by Augustus with the aerariutn militate 
for the purpose of paying pensions to retired soldiers cannot have 
Iain idle in the safe of this special treasury. The large foundations 
for the assistance of the free-born children of native parents 
{alimenta) created by Nerva and Trajan, and developed by their 
successors, required skilful management, and the financial opera¬ 
tions of this department might be compared mutatis mutandis 
with those of modem state-banks which lend on landed security. 
We have very little information as to this side of imperial activity, 
but it is certain that these operations were never carried out 
methodically by the emperors nor on any system comparable to 
that practised by large modern state-banks. 4 * 

One of the most striking illustrations of the high development 
of economic life in the Empire in the first two centuries of our 
era is furnished by the Roman civil law of the period, as em¬ 
bodied both in the legislative acts of the emperors and of the 
Roman magistrates (to a certain extent, also, of the senate), and 
in the documents which record the various business transactions 
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of the time. A third source of information is the juridical treatises, 
which are preserved in full or in fragments. Only a specialist is 
competent to deal fully with this subject. It is a misfortune that 
the scholar who was so well qualified to set forth the develop¬ 
ment of Roman civil law, from the juridical as well as the his¬ 
torical point of view, L. Mitteis, died before completing his 
standard work, of which only one volume was published. 50 To 
him we owe the fundamental discovery, based on the study 
of the Roman juridical sources and of the Greek papyri of 
Egypt, that along with the purely Roman civil law which regu¬ 
lated the business life of Roman citizens there existed in the 
provinces other systems of law regulating the life of the provin¬ 
cials, above all the system of Greco-Hellenistic law created by 
the Greek cities and the Hellenistic monarchs. How far this 
system of law was influenced in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria 
by the pre-existing systems of Egyptian, Hittite, and Babylonian 
law we do not know. The comparative study of law is still in its 
infancy, and we need a thorough study of the Oriental systems 
as revealed to us by Egyptian legal practice and by the codes of 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the Hittites. But the labours of Mitteis 
and his pupils leave no doubt that there was a fairly general 
system of Hellenistic civil law, known to us from the inscriptions 
of Asia Minor, from the parchments of Syria and the Syriac law¬ 
book, and especially from the Greek papyri of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
We may presume, therefore, that in the other provinces of the 
Empire there existed less elaborate and less complete systems of 
law which formed the basis of their business life before the Roman 
conquest. We must bear in mind that Gaul, Spain, Carthage, 
and the Illyrian and Thracian lands had passed through cen¬ 
turies of civilized life before they came under Roman sway. 
All these local systems of law, and notably the Hellenistic sys¬ 
tem, were not eliminated by the Roman civil law or replaced 
by the so-called ius gentium. They continued to exist throughout 
the imperial period and formed the basis of legal practice in the 
various provinces. The extent to which their gradual develop¬ 
ment influenced the growth of Roman law, and was influenced 
by it, is still a matter of discussion. No less disputable is the 
origin of the system of late-Roman and Byzantine civil law re¬ 
presented by the great Byzantine Codices, the Codex Theo- 
dosianus, the Codex Justinianus, and the Digest. 5 ' 
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A careful historical study of these compilations, in the light of 
the thousands of Egyptian papyri and of some documents dis¬ 
covered in Italy and the Western provinces, would reveal the 
historical evolution both of Roman civil law and of the provin¬ 
cial systems; and such a history of the different systems of law 
which prevailed in the Empire would form the basis of a study 
of the economic conditions which underlay them. Until such a 
study has been made we must be very careful in our use of 
Byzantine compilations to reconstruct the economic conditions 
of any one period or any one portion of the Roman Empire. 52 
Nevertheless some groups of documents and some legislative acts 
of the Roman emperors, if used with circumspection, may help 
us in our study of the social and economic conditions of the 
Empire. In this sense they have been used in the various chap¬ 
ters of this book. As a group, however, they testify to a marvel¬ 
lous development of business life both in the East and in the 
West. Specially instructive are the Greek papyri of Egypt. A 
glance at the Chrestomathy of papyri compiled by Mitteis and 
Wilcken, or at the fine collection of juridical papyri published 
by P. Meyer, suffices to show how complicated and elaborate 
business life was in the Roman provinces of Egypt. The different 
forms of contracts, the various devices for recording them and 
keeping them accessible, above all the activity of the Egyptian 
notaries public and of the record offices at Alexandria, and the 
marvellous institution of the PifiXioO^ierj tytcnjaeajv— that com¬ 
bination of a land register and a record office for storing statis¬ 
tics about the fortunes of all residents in Egypt—all these convey 
the impression of a highly developed economic life, organized 
in a masterly fashion. 52 The information gathered in recent years 
concerning the juridical conditions obtaining in the Parthian 
Empire points in the same direction. The legal documents on 
parchment or papyrus discovered in the Parthian cities of Meso¬ 
potamia, though still only few in number, testify to a highly de¬ 
veloped juridical system organized by the state, and of the same 
type as the Egyptian system. 

The same impression is left by the study of the development of 
Roman civil law and by the study of the documents which illus¬ 
trate this development—inscriptions, the wax-tablets of Pompeii 
and of Dacia, the rescripts, edicts, and letters of the emperors, 
in fact of all the material collected by Bruns-Gradenwitz and 
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by Girard. It is worthy of note that in some spheres the imperial 
legislation took over the constructive achievements of the Hel¬ 
lenistic age: thus, for example, it accepted the so-called Rhodian 
sea-law and applied it to the regulation of maritime commerce. 54 

In the second chapter we have already dealt with the social 
and political divisions of the population of the Empire, as created 
by the civil wars and consolidated by Augustus. The social struc¬ 
ture of the Empire did not greatly change in the second half of 
the first and in the second century a.d. The senatorial class re¬ 
mained the emperor’s peers, men who had an inherited right to 
govern the state under his leadership. Instead of being an aristo¬ 
cracy of birth, as in the first century, it became an aristocracy of 
service. One of the qualifications of membership was still a cer¬ 
tain amount of wealth. But this amount was easily acquired by 
public service in the various branches of the imperial adminis¬ 
tration, or it was supplied by the emperor to men whose services 
he appreciated. The aristocracy was composed not merely of ser¬ 
vants but of faithful servants of the emperor. Its members were 
practically selected by him. The task of selection was made easy 
for the emperors, not only by the fact that they were always able 
to eliminate the undesirable but also by the fact that the sena¬ 
torial families, even the new families, were very short-lived. With 
Augustus began the complaints against the unwillingness of the 
upper classes to rear children, and this reluctance was not over¬ 
come by the measures taken by him. If the class as such did not 
die out, the reason was that it was constantly recruited from the 
ranks of the imperial bureaucracy, the equestrian order. 

This second class of the imperial aristocracy was far more 
numerous than the senatorial. It, too, was an aristocracy of ser¬ 
vice, wholly dependent on the emperor. A census was required, 
but not a high one. If we consider that it amounted only to 
400,000 sesterces, and that the higher class of the imperial civil 
officers received 200,000 sesterces yearly, we can easily under¬ 
stand that the equestrian aristocracy was not a hereditary plu¬ 
tocracy but almost purely an aristocracy of bureaucratic officials. 
The members of this bureaucracy were recruited from the ranks 
of the wealthier residents in the cities who had served as officers 
in the army. They represented therefore, like the senatorial 
order, the intellectual, educated classes of the Empire. Most of 
them, too, like the senators, were not born in Rome or in Italy 
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but belonged to the higher ranks of the city population of the 
West and of the East. 55 

Socially, therefore, the two classes of the imperial aristocracy 
belonged to the numerous urban aristocracy of Italy and the 
provinces. This large and powerful body has not been the sub¬ 
ject of careful investigation from the social and economic point 
of view. Such an investigation would yield good results, if 
scholars studied the records of one city after another both in 
Italy and in the provinces. Meanwhile I give the impressions 
derived from a detailed study of some of the cities carried out by 
myself and some of my pupils. The government of the cities was 
in the hands of the upper section of the bourgeoisie , some members 
of which belonged to the senatorial and the equestrian classes, 
while the rest were at least Roman citizens. They formed an 
almost pure plutocracy: the municipal administration could be 
undertaken only by wealthy people, since office was elective— 
bestowed cither by popular election, as mast commonly hap¬ 
pened in the West, or by the local senate, as appears to have been 
the custom in the East—and unpaid, and involved obligatory 
gifts to the city and a far-reaching financial responsibility to¬ 
wards the central government. The origin of this wealthy class 
was different in the various parts of the Empire. In Italy the 
municipal aristocracy was descended partly from the old stock 
of the times before the incorporation of the Italian cities in the 
Roman citizen body. During the civil wars this old stock had 
been partly replaced by veteran soldiers. Most of them were 
well-to-do landowners. In the industrial and commercial cities, 
side by side with this aristocracy of landowners, a new class was 
gradually springing up and taking the leading part in civic life, 
a class of rich merchants and shopkeepers, who were partly free¬ 
born but mostly freedmen and their descendants. In the Celtic 
provinces of the West there was also an old stock of native aristo¬ 
crats, almost all wealthy landowners. Alongside of them there 
appeared ever-growing numbers of emigrants from Italy. The 
original nucleus of this foreign population consisted of the 
veterans who were settled in the Roman colonics and the Italian 
merchants and money-lenders of the time of the conquest and 
of the first years after the conquest. The development of 
commerce and industry added an increasing number of new 
immigrants and of native merchants and shopkeepers, partly 
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freedmen and their descendants. The same picture holds good 
for the cities of Spain, Africa, and the Danube provinces. 

In the East a bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic type still survived in 
the old Greek cities. This class, consisting partly of Greeks, partly 
of helienized natives, absorbed the Italian immigrants of the 
Republican period. Under the Empire the number of new settlers 
arriving from the West was relatively small. A few colonics of 
Roman veterans in Asia Minor formed for a time Italian islands 
in a Hellenistic sea, but they gradually yielded to Greek in¬ 
fluences and became helienized. The main stock of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie , therefore, remained native. 

How stable this aristocratic element in the cities was, and how 
large its numbers, are questions beyond our power to answer. 
The constant growth of new cities throughout the Empire and 
the brilliant development of city life, which was based on the 
wealth of the bourgeoisie , show that in the first two centuries a.d. 
the bourgeois class rapidly increased in numbers. Their increase, 
however, as in the case of the senatorial and equestrian orders, 
seems to have been due not exclusively to the continuance of the 
old stock but to the rise of new men, especially natives and freed¬ 
men. The higher municipal classes appear to have been in many 
cases as sterile as the senatorial class at Rome. After one or two 
generations the aristocratic families in the cities very often dis¬ 
appeared or were maintained by adoption and recruited by the 
manumission of slaves. Only in this way can wc explain the 
purely superficial romanization and hellcnization which is 
characteristic of all strata of the city bourgeoisie , including the 
highest: it is enough to recollect the energy with which native 
elements appeared in the culture of the provinces, particularly 
those of the East, in the course of the second and third centuries. 
Note, for instance, the local fashions in dress, as represented on 
the funerary monuments of the provinces, and on religious 
monuments; and consider also the revival of local cults, which 
also occurred at this time. No less characteristic is the fact that 
Scptimius Scvcrus did not speak good Latin and that his sister 
did not speak it at all. The state of culture need not surprise us, 
since the process of romanization and hellcnization had to 
begin over and over again with the new families of natives and 
with the freedmen who replaced the members of the old 
families. 56 



Description of Plate XXXI 

1. The relief shows us on the right a hag of surgical instruments, on the left a doctor 
seated on a small bench, engaged in bleeding the leg of a patient. The doctor is seen 
in the process of binding up the calf of a man seated in front of him, who holds the leg 
in question in a basin. (G. Gala, In Nuropoli del Porto di Roma ntlT I solo Sacra (1540), 
p. 250, no. 39 and fig. 149.) 

2. The relief, unique of its kind, represents a childbirth. The woman, seated on an 
obstetrical chair, is supported under the arms by a nurse, while the midwife, seated 
in front, seems to press the bottom of the uterus to deliver the child. (G. Calza, op. 
cat., p. 248, no. 38 and fig. 148.) 
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Description of Plate XXXII 

1. Representation of a blacksmith’* forge. The blacksmith is represented in his work¬ 
shop in which a remarkable variety of took, surgical instruments, saw*, hammers, 
anvils, hatchets, knives, &c.. are hung up. The two figures are intent on manufacturing 
or touching up the instruments. (G. Calza, La Aecnpoii dtl Ptato di Roma ntlV Isola 
Sana (19-10), p. 351, no. 40 and fig. 150.) 

2. As the inscription says, Locifn Aqactari(us), and as shown by the monument itself, 
this i* a representation of the shop of a water-seller. A woman has come to buy some 
water, which is preserved in large pots. In the top panel amphorae of all sires are 
exhibited. (G. Calza, op. cit., p. 255, nos. 45 and 46, and fig. 157.) 
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The importance of the upper class of the city bourgeoisie cannot 
be exaggerated. It was this class that gave the Empire its brilliant 
aspect, and it was this class that practically ruled it. From the 
point of view of the Roman emperors, it was, like the senatorial 
and the equestrian classes, an aristocracy of service, through 
which the emperors administered the cities and their territories. 
One step below on the social ladder stood the petty bourgeoisie , 
the shopowners, the retail-traders, the money-changers, the arti¬ 
sans, the representatives of liberal professions, such as teachers, 
doctors, and the like. Of them we know but little. We cannot say 
how large their numbers were as compared with the municipal 
aristocracy on the one hand and the city proletariate on the 
other. The ruins of the ancient cities of Italy and the provinces, 
with their hundreds of smaller and larger shops and hundreds of 
inscriptions, mentioning individual members of this class and 
their associations, lead us to believe that they formed the back¬ 
bone of municipal life. Rut wc shall never be able to say how 
many shops were owned by this petty bourgeoisie and how many 
were run by slaves and freedmen ( institores ) for the members of 
the municipal aristocracy. Moreover, we have no means of draw¬ 
ing a line between the higher and the lower bourgeoisie , as the 
former was certainly recruited from the latter. To the petty 
bourgeoisie belonged also the salaried clerks of the government 
and the minor municipal officers, a large and influential class, 
mostly slaves and freedmen of the emperor—that is, of the state 
—and of the cities (seroi publici). As to the size of their salaries 
and the amount of the incomes of (he petty bourgeois, our 
sources do not supply the slightest indication. 

On a lower plane stood the city proletariate, the free wage- 
earners and the slaves employed in the shops and in the house ¬ 
holds. We have no means of defining their numerical strength or 
their material conditions. Our sources very rarely speak of them, 
and the ruins of the excavated cities do not yield statistics. But 
there is no doubt that the existence of slave labour kept the 
wages of the free workmen very low, hardly above the minimum 
required for bare subsistence. Yet some of them had money 
enough to pay their subscriptions to their associations, the so- 
called collegia tenuioruni, which secured to them a decent burial 
for themselves and the members of their families. 57 

How thorough the romanization and hellcnization of the 
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middle and lower classes of the city population was, is beyond 
our knowledge. It seems as if most of them spoke and some even 
wrote Latin in the West, Greek in the East. The highly developed 
public life of the cities, the shows and performances in the 
theatres and amphitheatres, the daily meetings in the streets and 
in the markets, were powerful agents in spreading the two offi¬ 
cial languages of the ancient world. We should like to know for 
whom the public baths, the gymnasia, and palaestrae, the 
theatres and amphitheatres, were built and to whom they were 
accessible. It is difficult to suppose that they were not open to 
everybody. But good education on Greco-Roman lines was cer¬ 
tainly a privilege of the higher classes only, and when the em¬ 
perors of the second century decided to pay the salaries of the 
teachers in the public schools out of the fiscus, their intention 
was, not to educate the proletariate, but to help the city bour¬ 
geoisie in its effort to secure a fair education for the rising genera¬ 
tion. 

Such were the cities of the Roman Empire. The picture of 
their social conditions is not so attractive as the picture of their 
external appearance. The impression conveyed by our sources 
is that the splendour of the cities was created by, and existed for, 
a rather small minority of their population; that the welfare 
even of this small minority was based on comparatively weak 
foundations; that the large masses of the city population had 
either a very moderate income or lived in extreme poverty. In a 
word, we must not exaggerate the wealth of the cities: their ex¬ 
ternal aspect is misleading. 



VI 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE 
FLAVIANS AND THE ANTONINES 

The City and the Country in Italy and in the Western Provinces 

of Rome 

We have no statistics to show the comparative numbers of the 
city and the country population. But as every city had a large 
‘territory’, that is to say, a large tract of land which together 
with the city itself formed a political, social, and economic unit, 
and as besides these city-territories there existed large regions 
which had no city life, it is fair to say in general that the popula¬ 
tion of the cities alike in Italy and in the provinces formed but a 
small minority as compared with the population of the country. 
Civilized life, of course, was concentrated in the cities; every 
man who had some intellectual interests and had therefore some¬ 
thing to discuss with his fellow men lived in a city and could not 
imagine himself living elsewhere: for him the yccopyos or paganus 
was an inferior being, half-civilized or uncivilized. It is no 
wonder that for us the life of the ancient world is more or less 
identical with the life of the ancient cities. The cities have told 
us their story, the country always remained silent and reserved. 
What we know of the country we know mostly through the men 
of the cities, for whom the men of the country, the peasants, were 
sometimes the targets of jokes, as in the Greek and Roman hour - 
geois*c omedy, sometimes a foil to set off the wickedness of city 
life, as in the works of the moral philosophers, the satirists, and 
the idyllic poets. Occasionally, though not very often, city 
people, like Pliny the Younger in his letters and Dio Chrysostom 
in some passages of his speeches, speak of the country in its prac¬ 
tical aspect in relation to themselves, as a source of income. The 
voice of the country population itself is rarely heard. After 
Hesiod wrote his poem, the country remained silent for many 
centuries, breaking the silence from time to time with complaints 
about the hardships of its life and its ill treatment by the cities 
and by the government, which in its eyes represented them. 
These complaints are preserved in certain documents, most of 
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them Egyptian papyri, some of them engraved on stone in other 
parts of the ancient world. Indirectly wc hear of the country 
population and of its economic situation through official and 
private documents—laws, edicts and rescripts of emperors and 
imperial magistrates, orders of municipal authorities and de¬ 
crees of municipal senates, acts of the representative bodies of 
the country population itself, decisions in lawsuits, and various 
business transactions. This information is, indeed, scanty and 
very difficult to use. Hence it is not surprising that in most 
modern works on the Roman Empire the country and the 
country population do not appear at all or appear only from 
time to time in connexion with certain events in the life of the 
state or the cities. Yet the question of the conditions of life in the 
country is as vital and as important as questions connected with 
the state and the cities. Without a careful investigation of this 
problem we can never understand the social and economic 
development of the ancient world. 

Here even more than in other fields of historical research it is 
very dangerous to generalize and to speak about the country 
population as a unit. Country life differed in the various parts of 
the ancient world according to the economic and social condi¬ 
tions which prevailed in them; and even when these various 
parts lost their political independence and were incorporated 
in the Roman Empire it remained as multiform as it had been 
before. The upper classes in the Roman provinces and the city 
population in general were more or less romanized and hcllen- 
ized; city life assumed common forms all over the Empire; intel¬ 
lectual interests and business life were more or less uniform in the 
various provinces; but country life, the life of the villages and 
the farms, remained almost wholly unaffected by this process of 
unification. While romanization and hcllcnization succeeded 
in the cities, the country was very slow to accept even the two 
official languages of the Empire. It used these languages in its 
dealings with the cities and the administration. But among 
themselves, in their homes and villages, the peasants still spoke 
their native tongues. This fact is well known and docs not need 
proof. The Phrygian and Galatian peasants in Asia Minor spoke 
their own languages in the time of St. Paul and later, and so did 
the Berbers of Africa, the Celts of Britain and Gaul, the Iberians 
and Celt-Iberians of Spain, the Germans on the Rhine, the 
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Thracians and the Illyrians in the Balkan peninsula, the fella- 
htn of Egypt and the hundreds of tribes, both Semitic and non- 
Semitic, in Asia Minor and Syria—the Aramaeans, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, the Jews, the Arabs, the Chaldeans on the one side, and 
the Lydians, the Phrygians, the Carians, the Paphlagonians, the 
Cappadocians, the Armenians, the Lycians, &c., on the other. 1 
They kept jealously, too, their native religious beliefs. Their gods 
and goddesses might assume Greco-Roman forms and names. 
The names and forms were a product of Grcco-Roman civiliza¬ 
tion and therefore were bound to be Greco-Roman, since the 
engravers of inscriptions, the sculptors, and the painters were 
educated in Greco-Roman schools and had at their disposal no 
written language and no generally intelligible forms except the 
Greco-Roman. But the gods worshipped under these official 
names and these irrelevant forms were still the old native gods 
of the peasants as they had conceived them centuries before. 2 
And—what was not of least importance—the country popula¬ 
tion kept also the traditional forms of its economic and social 
life, the habits and customs which sometimes were stronger than 
even imperial legislation. 

In this short sketch of the economic and social evolution of the 
Empire wc can do no more than trace the general outlines of 
the problem as it presents itself nowadays. It is no easy task to 
trace even these general outlines: they involve the question of 
the development of agriculture in general and the evolution of 
the forms of land-ownership and land-tenure, and each part 
of the Empire must be treated separately. 

Wc begin with Italy, on which we arc better informed than on 
other parts of the Empire. It has been shown in the preceding 
chapters that Italy was still, at all events in the first century a.d. 
and the first half of the second, one of the best cultivated lands 
of the Empire. The goods imported from the provinces and 
from foreign lands were paid for, to a large extent at least, by the 
excellent wine which was still produced in large quantities all 
over the peninsula, especially in Campania and in the North. 
The production of wine was organized in a scientific way on 
capitalistic lines, mainly for sale and for export. The eruption of 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79 was, of course, a great catastrophe even from 
the economic point of view. The fact that the buried cities were 
not restored, despite the measures taken by the government and 
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that no new city developed in this region, as would have been 
possible after the lapse of some decades, is typical of the decline 
of economic forces in Campania. But in truth we have no reason 
to suppose that the catastrophe of 79 seriously affected the 
general productivity of the district.* As, however, we have ob¬ 
served in the preceding chapters, vine-planting and the economy 
of Italy based on the export of wine suffered gravely from another 
development, which proved much more perilous for the country 
than occasional catastrophes like the eruption of Vesuvius, 
namely the economic emancipation of the provinces. The decay 
of industry and commerce in Italy meant a gradual impoverish¬ 
ment of the city bourgeoisie , which, as we have seen, was the main 
support of scientific and capitalistic agriculture. This explains 
in large measure the fact that the process of concentration of 
landed property in the hands of large capitalists did not cease 
in the second century a.d., but rather assumed larger propor¬ 
tions than ever, and went on at the expense not only of the 
peasants but also of the city bourgeoisie. We may follow this pro¬ 
cess of concentration even in such poor regions as the territories 
of Veleia and Benevcntum. The history of these territories, as 
shown by the documents relating to the alimaita* was in the 
main the history of a slow concentration of the fundi of these 
regions in the hands of a few landowners, most of them not 
natives of the territories of Veleia and Bcncventum, and some of 
them apparently wealthy freedmen.* Our literary sources also 
(Juvenal, for instance) still use in the second century the familiar 
theme of first-century poets and moralists, the expulsion of small 
landowners from their paternal fundi by greedy large capitalists, 
and Pliny the Younger, one of the great landowners, speaks 
frankly of his investments in land and of his growing latifundia .* 
It is easy to guess whence came the capital which was invested 
in Italian land. We have seen that the ancient aristocracy of 
Rome had disappeared. The land held by this aristocracy in the 
provinces became mostly the property of the emperors. We know 
very little of imperial estates in Italy; but it is not without signi¬ 
ficance that they are so seldom mentioned. This silence can only 
be explained by the assumption that the emperors were disin¬ 
clined to keep these estates in their own hands: probably they 
conceded them in one form or another, especially to members 
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Description of Plate XXXIII 

1. PICTURE TN ONE OF THE LUNETTES OF THE MAIN ROOM OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN GRAVE IN VIALE MANZONI. Vialc Manroni, Rome. 
G. Bcndinelli in Not. d. Stain, 1920, pi. iv, and Mon. Ant. 28, 1922, pi. xiu. 

The upper part of the picture represents two farm* or peasants' houses near a large 
fortified city. Between the two houses a large Bock of animals (donkeys, cows, sheep, 
and goats) is grazing. On the meaning of the picture painted on the lower part of the 
lunette, see my paper, ‘Une Tablette thraco-mithriaque du Louvre', Mem. prei. a I'Acad. 
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2. BAS-RELIEF OF A SARCOPHAGUS (?). Ince Blundell Hail, England. H. 
BlUmner mArth. £«'/. 1877, PP* <*8 ff*. pi* I; my article in Rom. Mitt. 26, 1911, p. 281, 
fig. 3; S. Rcinach, Rep. d. tei. ii, p. 454, 1; B. Ashmole, A Catalogue 0/the Ancient Marbles 
at Inet Blundell Hall (1929), p. tofl, no. 298, pi. 46. 

I'he left part of the bas-relief shows a husband and wife shaking hands. They pro¬ 
bably formed the central group of one of the long sid« of a sarcophagus. On the right 
of them is depicted * large cella rnnario, which n at the same time a vineyard. Some slave* 
arc busy filling amphorae from the dolia (‘diffutio’) and carrying them; some of them 
arc resting. In the right-hand corner, under a sbed, is a counter behind which a man 
is seated with a polyptych in his hands, engaged in discussion with a customer. On 
the counter lie some tablets. On his left sits an assistant, behind whom may be seen 
shelves wills rolls (?) in them and a pictute with the figure of a snake. In the right 
corner a young man, probably the son of the married couple. I'he scene, no doubt, 
represents a big wine cellar, which carries on an important wholesale business in wine. 
My view that the bas-relief it part of a sarcophagus is supported by the parallel of the 
well-know n sarcophagus of Annius Octavius Valenanus in the I -aieran (S. Rcinach, 
Rip. d. tel. iii, p. 282, a), figured below. I he scenes shown on this are (1) ploughing and 
hoeing, (9) reaping the com, (3) transporting it, {4) grinding it and baking bread. 
[Cf. pi. xxxiv for the other fragment of this sarcophagus.) 

3. FRONT FACE OF A LARGE SARCOPHAGUS. l or description see plate 
xxxiv, which reproduces the other fragment of the same fa«v* of the sarcophagus. 
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of the new aristocracy of service. Of this aristocracy Pliny the 
Younger is a typical representative. He was a member of a well- 
to-do family, probably of large landowners, belonging to the 
municipal aristocracy of Comum. Both he and other members 
of his family increased their inherited fortune by taking an im¬ 
portant part in the administration of the state: they started by 
becoming procurators of the emperor, like the elder Pliny, and 
finally, like the younger Pliny, after admission to the senate they 
served the state and the emperor as governors of provinces and 
managers of the various departments of the imperial administra¬ 
tion, particularly in the city of Rome. Not that the younger 
Pliny and men of his type acquired their fortunes by robbing the 
provinces, though cases of such plundering were not infrequent 
both under the Flavians and under the Antonines. Even honest 
governors had not only large salaries but also various oppor¬ 
tunities of enriching themselves without overstepping the limits 
of legality. Those imperial officials who were natives of Italy (as 
Pliny was) naturally looked for a safe investment for their 
money and, both from local patriotism and from considerations 
of efficient management, they preferred Italian land or mort¬ 
gages on Italian land. Investment in land and, to a lesser extent, 
in mortgages was the best means of obtaining a safe, though 
moderate, interest on capital, and the ideal of the imperial 
nobilitas was still, as before, to enjoy a safe income, the ideal of 
those whom the French call rentiers. Nor must we underrate the 
numbers of the imperial officials who were natives of Italy: they 
still formed the majority of the imperial bureaucracy. 

Many members, however, of this bureaucracy and of the 
senatorial aristocracy were natives of the provinces. They be¬ 
longed to the wealthy municipal aristocracy of Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa in the West, Asia Minor and later Syria in the East. Their 
economic interests were naturally concentrated in the provinces; 
most, if not all, of them were rich provincial landowners. Many 
of them, however, on entering the imperial service became con¬ 
nected with the city of Rome, perhaps more intimately than 
with their native city. They took up residence in the capital and 
invested at least part of their money in Italian land, though their 
natural tendency was, of course, to return to their native pro¬ 
vince and to spend their old age there, surrounded by the esteem 
and admiration of their countrymen. This tendency might last 
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for generations, but it might also disappear quickly, the second 
or the third generation being more attracted by life in the capital 
than by the prospect of a quiet existence in a little provincial 
trou. Moreover, as has already been said, the emperors desired 
that the senatorial families should have their domicile in Italy 
and insisted on their investing a part of their money in Italian 
land. 

Besides the imperial aristocracy, there was the large body of 
wealthy wholesale merchants and shipowners, of thrifty imperial 
freedmen and slaves, of rich bankers and retail-traders in Rome 
and other Italian cities which remained w'ealthy and prosperous, 
like Aquileia and the cities of Northern Italy in general. We 
must remember that Rome constantly grew, and that she played 
in the life of Italy, if not in the life of the Empire, almost the 
same part as Paris plays nowadays in the life of France, and 
London in the life of England. Many of the rich men of Rome 
were born in Italy, most of them spent their life in Rome and 
had their homes there. It is not surprising that in looking for a 
safe investment for their money they thought first of Italian 
land, which was near at hand and easier to manage than land 
in the provinces. 

Under the pressure of the large capitalists both the small hold¬ 
ings which were owned by the peasants, mostly in the hilly and 
mountainous parts of Italy, and the moderate-sized estates of 
the city bourgeoisie were bound to disappear and to be merged 
in the lalifundia of the imperial aristocracy and of the Italian 
plutocracy. The statement of Pliny the Elder about the evil 
effects of the lalifundia on the economic life of Italy was perfectly 
true. In speaking of the lalifundia which perdidere Italian , Pliny 
had in mind, of course, the disappearance not merely of peasant 
husbandry but also of the scientifically managed farms which 
were swallowed up by large estates run, as we shall see, on differ¬ 
ent principles. Pliny’s statement was a commonplace not only 
for his own time, but for many generations to follow. The em¬ 
perors were well acquainted with the facts so effectively summed 
up by him. They tried to save Italy in different ways. Claudius, 
Nero, and the Flavians, acting in the interests of the fiscus as well, 
endeavoured to restore to the state the public lands illegally 
occupied by private owners and to sell this land in small parcels 
to landless peasants . 6 Nero and Vespasian settled a considerable 
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number of soldiers and marine troops in the declining cities of 
Southern Italy . 7 The measures of Domitian will be spoken of 
presently. Nerva bought large tracts of land to be divided among 
landless proletarians . 8 Trajan sought to come to the rescue of the 
city landowners, and perhaps of the peasants as well, by giving 
them cheap credit for the improvement of their lands and by 
helping them to educate, or rather to feed, their sons and, to a 
certain extent, their daughters. He also founded some colonies 
in Italy and forbade the dispatch of Italian colonists to the 
provinces.’ Of the measures which were taken by Hadrian, 
Antoninus, and M. Aurelius we shall speak in the next 
chapter. 

All these measures were fruitless. Economic evolution was 
stronger than the efforts of the government. The main cause— 
the emancipation of the provinces—could not be eliminated nor 
even rendered less dangerous for the economic prosperity of 
Italy. The gradual economic decline of Italy, due primarily to 
the decay of its industry and commerce, was aggravated by the 
crisis which befell the scientific and capitalistic rural economy 
of the country at the end of the first century, as a result of an 
over-production of wine, for which there were no buyers. The 
approach of this crisis has been alluded to in the third chapter. 
Wine was now, by a natural process of development, produced 
in most of the lands which had been the chief customers of South 
Italy—Spain, Gaul, and Africa. In the East, Italian wine had 
difficulty in competing with the wine of the Greek islands, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, and even Egypt. The only markets still 
remaining open to it were Germany and the Danube provinces. 
But these were chiefly markets for North Italy, as it was not easy 
to ship wine from the harbours of the Western coast of Italy to 
those of the Dalmatian and Istrian shores. The same fate was in 
store for the production of olive-oil. We have already shown that 
Spain became the chief producer of the fine brands of olive-oil 
and Africa of the cheaper ones. In the East, Italian oil was dis¬ 
placed by the oil of Asia Minor and the excellent product of the 
Syrian coast. 

The developments briefly described above were more than a 
threat to the economic welfare of Italy and particularly of the 
Italian middle class. They were alarming for the state in general. 
The ancient world had never suffered from the over-production 
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of foodstuffs, especially of com. As has been frequently men¬ 
tioned, Greece and Italy and even Asia Minor were dependent 
for grain on the countries which produced it in large quantities; 
Greece and Asia Minor were fed from South Russia, Italy from 
Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, Gaul, Africa, and Egypt. The spread of 
the culture of vines and olive trees, both in the West and in the 
East, not only meant economic min for Italy but might also result 
in a com famine throughout the Empire. Rome, of course, was 
safe. Corn from Egypt and corn from the imperial and public lands 
in Sicily and Africa, to which Gaul and Spain also contributed, 
delivered as rent by the tenants, secured a sufficient supply for 
the proletarians of the capital and for the court. Besides, the 
emperors took certain preventive measures to guarantee suffi¬ 
cient grain for the population of Rome in general by giving her 
a prior claim upon the products of some of the corn-growing 
provinces, in other words, by prohibiting the export of corn from 
Egypt to other places than Rome save in exceptional cases. 10 
But Rome was only one of the cities of the Empire which lived 
on imported grain. We have mentioned those of Greece and 
Asia Minor. These provinces were unable to live on the import 
from South Russia, as its production continued to decrease and 
much of the corn grown there was used by the imperial armies 
of the East. Thus, over-production of wine and olive-oil both in 
the East and in the West meant a permanent crisis in the East. 
The spectre of famine now hovered continually before the Greek 
cities: the reader may recollect the vivid picture in the Revela¬ 
tion of St. John, which is proved to refer to a widespread 
famine in Asia Minor by a Latin inscription of a.d. 93, dis¬ 
covered at Antioch of Pisidia.* The Roman government could 
not afford to let the Eastern provinces starve. Revolts like that 
of the proletariate of Prusa in the time of Vespasian, described 
by Dio of Prusa, were a serious danger. Hence measures were 
taken by the emperors to encourage the production of com and 
to limit the production of wine and oil. Very little is known about 
them. We may infer from one accidental notice that Vespasian 
endeavoured indirectly to encourage corn-production in Asia. 
In an inscription of Cibyra of a.d. 73 a rich benefactor orders 
the money which he gave to the city to be invested in ‘corn- 
bearing lands’, and directs that the emperor and the senate shall 

• An. £p. 1925, 126; c£ Chap. V, note 9. 
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be informed of the fact. This inscription seems inexplicable ex¬ 
cept on the view that it testifies to a recommendation, at least, 
on the part of the senate and the emperor to the cities of Asia 
Minor to invest the funds of their foundations preferably in corn- 
bearing lands. Further, the emperors intervened forcibly to stop 
profiteering in times of famine. In the inscription of Antioch just 
mentioned a governor of Domitian takes strict and even violent 
measures (reminding us of the similar steps taken all over Europe 
during the first Great War) to put down such practices, and to 
secure for the city a supply of comparatively cheap grain." 

However this may have been, it is well known that a general 
order was issued by Domitian to promote the cultivation of corn 
in the provinces and to assist the wine producers of Italy. Ac¬ 
cording to this order, no new vineyards were to be planted in 
Italy or in the provinces. Further, half of the existing vineyards 
were to be destroyed. We know that this measure was not carried 
out in full. A special embassy from Asia Minor, headed by the 
famous orator Scopelianus, saved the vineyards of his province 
and perhaps of the East in general. It is probable also that at 
least Southern Gaul and Southern Spain (the provinces of 
Narboncnsis and Baetica) succeeded in keeping their vineyards. 
We know that wine was exported from these countries without 
interruption. But it is an exaggeration to speak of Domitian’s 
measure as being entirely abortive. It was certainly enforced in 
Africa, to a certain extent in the Danube provinces, in Northern 
and Central Gaul, and in part of Spain. The fact is attested by 
the countermand of Probus (about two hundred years later) by 
which permission to cultivate vines was given to the Danube 
lands, Gaul, Spain, and even Britain, where such cultivation 
was unknown. Moreover, in Africa the well-known lex Manciana 
(of the time of Domitian or Trajan) allows the planting of new 
vineyards only to replace old ones, and another law of Hadrian’s 
time does not mention vines in speaking of the utilization of 
virgin and waste land for various forms of cultivation. 12 

No measures of the same kind were taken to protect the pro¬ 
duction of olive-oil in Italy. On the contrary, a free hand was 
given to the Dalmatian coast, Spain, and Africa to increase their 
production of oil, and we know that these lands gradually be¬ 
came the main centres of the industry in the Empire. The im¬ 
portance of oil production in Africa and the solicitude of the 
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emperors to transform the country into a land of olive-groves 
arc shown by the laws of Hadrian on the virgin and waste soil, 
which were published in and for Africa, and by the fact that 
archaeological excavations have demonstrated that the South¬ 
western part of the country in the second and third centuries 
was an immense olive-grove extending for miles and miles both 
along the coast and inland. 13 

The protective measures of Domitian saved Italian viticul¬ 
ture, at least to a certain extent. But they did not succeed in 
saving progressive agriculture in Italy in general and those who 
carried it on, the middle-class landowners. In the crisis at the 
end of the first century the middle class was the first to suffer. 
The decay of industry and of commerce, which were not pro¬ 
tected by the emperors, accelerated their ruin. Besides, labour, 
and especially slave labour, on which scientific agriculture was 
based, became more and more expensive. It is no wonder that 
the city bourgeoisie of Italy was unable to compete with the large 
capitalists of the city of Rome. The appearance of the latter class 
meant in fact the complete ruin of scientific agriculture. 

It is needless to labour this point. Landowners like Pliny the 
Younger may have been good business men and good managers 
of their affairs in general, selling and buying land, lending 
money, and so forth. But agricultural prosperity cannot be based 
on men of such a type. They never lived on their estates, as they 
were busy in the city, and they never depended entirely on the 
income which they received from one estate, as was the case 
with many members of the city bourgeoisie of former times. Their 
attitude was, as we have said, that of rentiers. They wished to 
have as little trouble as possible, even at the expense of their 
income. The safest way to receive a good but moderate income 
from the land was, not to cultivate it in the scientific way by 
means of slaves, which involved a large amount of personal 
attention, but to let it. This system was already used by the great 
landlords in the first century b.c. It revived again after the ruin 
of the city bourgeoisie , which in the Augustan period took the 
place of the magnates of the first century, at least in Central and 
Northern Italy, and which included the veterans of the revolu¬ 
tionary armies. The system of letting meant, of course, giving up 
scientific management. Tenants, especially long-term tenants, 
are rarely good farmers, and in particular good wine-growers. 
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Besides, now that corn had become ever scarcer in Italy, corn- 
growing was at least as profitable as the production of wine, and 
it was less risky and required less personal attention alike from 
the landowners and from the tenants. 

The chief difficulty was to find the tenants. The fact that the 
landowners did find the necessary number of them, as is shown 
by the experience of Pliny and by some incidental remarks of 
Martial, 14 has always been a puzzle to modern scholars. If the 
peasantry was already ruined in the time of the Gracchi, if it 
had completely disappeared in the first century b.c. and had 
been replaced by gangs of slaves, whence came the coloni of 
Pliny? If the reader has followed the exposition we have given 
above, he will have seen that we do not accept current views 
about the disappearance of the peasants in Italy. In South Italy, 
no doubt, after the ‘Social’ War the number of peasants de¬ 
creased, especially in Apulia, Calabria, and Bruttium, and to a 
certain extent in Campania and in Samnium. But they still 
formed the majority of the population in Central Italy and in 
the valley of the Po. Some of them were no longer owners of their 
plots, but they still lived in their vici and pagi as tenants and as 
manual workers who found employment on the farms of the city 
bourgeoisie. In the vineyards, indeed, they were replaced by 
slaves, but the largest part of Italy consisted not of vineyards but 
of fields, and the fields were tilled by the peasants. It is possible 
that along with the old stock of peasants some slaves and frccd- 
men were settled by the landowners as tenants on their estates, 
and that the numbers of the peasants were increased. However, 
the question of finding good and sufficient labour for the estates 
of the great landed proprietors remained most important and 
difficult to solve. There were peasants in Italy who were willing 
to rent the land of the large estates. But their numbers seem to 
have been too limited for the ever-growing demand, and they 
were rather lazy and inefficient workers. And yet, even under 
such conditions, the large landlords preferred the work of 
tenants to that of slaves. Pliny, for example, makes use of slaves 
in cases of emergency only, as a last resource. The main labour 
on his estates was that of tenants. Heitland indeed would 
not accept this statement. In his view the tenants were mostly 
overseers of a sort who supervised the labour of slaves, this 
labour being furnished by the landlord. But there seem to be no 
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indications in our sources that the letting of parcels of land to 
tenants, with an inventory which included some slaves, was a 
common feature of the second century a.d. There is no doubt 
that Pliny regards his coloni not as middlemen but as tillers of the 
soil, as furnishing the main labour on the parcels which were 
rented to them. We do not deny that a prosperous colonus might 
purchase one or two slaves to help him in his work, and that 
some parcels were let with an inventory consisting of house, 
cattle, and rural implements, and of slaves. The modern mer- 
cante di campagm was a type well known to the ancient world. 
But the existence of this type in modern Italy does not mean that 
modern Italy has no peasants. 15 

Thus we must assume that in the second century there existed 
in Italy a large class of peasants, most of them tenants. They 
formed the population of the pagi and vici as opposed to the 
cities, they were the meant and pagani as contrasted with the 
inlramurani. The descriptions of Statius and of Martial and the 
characterization of Pliny show that this rural population of Italy 
formed a lower, humble class and that the attitude of that class 
in the second century did not differ from that of the coloni of a 
later period or from that of the serfs in the Middle Ages all over 
Europe. We may use the remarks of Martial, for instance, to 
illustrate the corresponding scenes on the Igcl monument, near 
Treves, of the third century a.d. and on some African mosaics 
of the fourth. I have no doubt that this attitude was not of a 
recent date. I am convinced that at least the coloni of Pompey 
behaved towards their patronus in the same way as did the coloni 
of the lawyer who was a friend of Martial. 

From the economic point of view the most interesting feature 
of the second century in Italy is not the existence of a peasant 
population: there was no period in the development of Italy 
when a peasant population did not exist. The striking fact is that 
the peasants appear no longer as the free landowners which they 
had hitherto been, but as tenants of great landlords. As such 
they played a prominent part, or rather the leading part, in the 
agricultural life of Italy. The dominant type of husbandry now 
is not the middle-sized farm run on scientific lines, nor the large 
estate tilled by thousands of chained slaves, but once more the 
peasant plot which had prevailed in Italy in the period preced¬ 
ing the development of capitalism. The difference between that 
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period and the second century a.d. was that the peasant plot was 
now the property of an absentee landlord, while the tiller of the 
soil was his tenant. Not that the medium-sized farms and the 
large estates tilled by slaves disappeared completely. Notoriously 
they did not. But these types of husbandry became more and 
more obsolete, they were mere survivals and did not represent 
the general condition of agricultural Italy, as they had done in 
the time of Varro and even of Columella, and as the free peasant 
system had done in the fourth and third centuries b.g. 16 

Clearly, then, there existed in Italy a large rural population. 
Socially and economically, it formed a lower class than that of 
the landlords, who usually resided in the city of Rome or in other 
Italian cities. Politically, of course, there was no distinction: all 
the residents of Italy were Roman citizens and all belonged to 
one or other of the groups of Roman citizens connected with 
one of the cities. With the exception of Northern Italy, where 
many of the Alpine tribes were, in Roman phrase, ‘attributed’ 
to Italian citie3 (Brixia, Bergomum, Comum, Tridentum, Ter- 
geste, Aquilcia), which meant that they did not share the fran¬ 
chise with the towns to which they were attached, 17 Italy had 
politically no gradation of citizens. As I have indicated above, 
even in Northern Italy, the tendency had been, from the earliest 
days of the Empire, to eliminate the populi attribuli as such, and 
to incorporate them in the territories of the cities, granting them 
Roman or Latin citizenship. Practically, however, those who 
lived in the vici and pagi were regarded, like the urban prole¬ 
tariate, as far inferior to the landlords who resided in the cities. 
Thus the case of a ‘pagan’ becoming decurio of Sulmo, a city of 
the Paeligni, was regarded as an exception worthy of mention.* 
Socially there was not much difference between the pagani and 
vicani of the ‘attributed’ tribes in Northern Italy and the same 
classes in the other parts of the peninsula. 18 

Turning to the provinces, we find that the evidence about 
their social organization and, still more, about the forms of land 
tenure and exploitation is very unequally distributed. For some 
provinces (Egypt, Africa, and Asia) we have abundant informa¬ 
tion, for others almost none. Nevertheless it is necessary to give 
a survey of all the more important Roman provinces from the 
social and economic point of view. Such a survey has never been 

• CIL ix. 3088=Dessau, ILS 6531. 
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attempted for the whole of the Roman Empire and very seldom 
for single provinces, although the political aspect of their de¬ 
velopment, that is to say, their gradual urbanization, the trans¬ 
formation of tribes and clans, of pagi and uici, into territories with 
an urban centre administered by magistrates who resided in the 
city, has been frequendy treated. 

We begin with Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. In the pre¬ 
ceding chapters it has been shown that Sicily in the time of the 
late Republic and the early Empire, except for a short interval 
during the last stages of the civil wars, was still one of the 
granaries from which large quantities of corn were exported to 
Rome. The testimony of Strabo and scattered nodees of a later 
date furnish decisive evidence on this point. We have now to 
inquire what were the main features of the social and economic 
organization of the island during the early Empire as compared 
with the Republican period. 1 ’ It is difficult to believe that Sicily, 
like Greece and Italy, was entirely subdivided into city-terri¬ 
tories. Evidently the Phoenician part of the island and the ex¬ 
tensive regions in the interior were not thus organized under 
Phoenician and Greek dominadon. The Romans never pro¬ 
moted a thorough urbanizadon of Sicily. Not a single new city 
was founded by them, nor did they make any attempt to revive 
the decayed Greek cities. In the Phoenician part they main¬ 
tained even such a peculiar institudon as the Asiatic temple of 
Venus at Eryx with its large number of sacred slaves and exten¬ 
sive territory. The picture which Cicero gives of the island shows 
that Rome divided the Greek cities into several classes according 
to their atutude towards her, and jealously kept the public lands 
which were not assigned to the territory of one or other of these 
cities, whether in the Phoenician or the Greek areas, as ager 
publicus populi Romani to be rented to Roman citizens and pro¬ 
vincials by the Roman censors. 

The land which belonged to the territories of the cities (with 
the exception of those few which were exempt from the land- 
tax) paid the tenth part of the produce to the Roman treasury. 
The collection of this tithe was regulated by a law of Hiero II, 
which was not changed by the new rulers. In these territories 
the land was in the hands of the city bourgeoisie , those whom 
Cicero calls the possessores or aratores (yaupyoi) . The number of 
landowners, even including the men who rented arable land 
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from the Roman state, was comparatively small (12,000 to 
13,000). Large tracts of land outside the city-territories were in 
the hands of rich men, who kept on them great herds of cattle. 
These tracts do not appear to have been the private property 
of the Roman magnates. They probably leased them from the 
state. The labour employed for tilling the soil and herding the 
sheep was probably both slave and free labour (furnished by 
small tenants) for the fields, almost wholly slave labour for the 
pastures. 

From the devastation caused by the slave-wars Sicily re¬ 
covered quickly. The city bourgeoisie seems not to have been 
affected by them: in Cicero’s time it was still numerous, influen¬ 
tial, and prosperous. These conditions changed during the civil 
war. Sicily was the theatre of one of the most striking episodes 
of that war—the struggle between Sextus Pompey and Octavian, 
which lasted for years. Pompey derived his main support from 
slaves, and it is natural to suppose that he sacrificed to them the 
interests of the city bourgeoisie. However that may have been, it 
is an attested fact that after his victory Octavian was unable and 
unwilling to maintain the grant of Roman citizenship to the 
whole of Sicily, as projected by Caesar and carried out by 
Antony. The ‘whole of Sicily’ meant, of course, the citizens of 
the Greek cities, the class of landowners (aratores). In his reor¬ 
ganization Augustus set this grant aside, probably because it did 
not mean very much, the city bourgeoisie of Greek origin having 
been decimated and ruined by the civil war. Their ruin also 
accounts for the fact that he reinforced by Roman colonists the 
more important Sicilian cities—chiefly those which were the 
main export harbours for com, wool, and sulphur—and that he 
granted to a few others, which probably contained large colonies 
of Italian immigrants, the rights of a Roman municipium or a 
Latin colony. But, in contrast to their policy in Spain, Gaul, the 
Danube lands, and Africa, neither Augustus nor his immediate 
successors attempted to revive city life and the city bourgeoisie in 
Sicily. The great majority of the civitaUs and oppida were sub¬ 
jected to a stipendium , to the payment of a land and perhaps a 
poll tax, and were thus placed in the lowest grade of the muni¬ 
cipal scale. There were probably two reasons for the introduc¬ 
tion into Sicily of the category of cimtales stipendiariae , which was 
equivalent to dropping the system of tithes ( decumae)y as the 
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stipendium was paid in money. The first was that the system of 
tithes which depended on the existence of a class of prosperous 
landowners did not pay any more, now that this class lay ruined 
and prostrate. The second was that in the territories of the 
civitates the leading part was now probably played by natives, 
not Greeks, and that some of these natives were not adapted for 
city life. Unfortunately our evidence on the civitates stipendiariae 
and oppida is very scanty: civitas does not necessarily imply an 
urban organization, it may denote a complex of villages or 
the territory of a tribe. 20 

Despite the ruin of the city bourgeoisie , Sicily remained a pros¬ 
perous country. While some of the cities (like Messana and 
Tauromcnium) developed a flourishing viticulture, yet, as has 
been said, the country in general remained a land of corn-fields 
and pastures. It looks as if this condition was intentionally main¬ 
tained by the emperors. They would allow some cities to plant 
vines and fruit-trees, but they wished the largest part of Sicily 
to be a corn-growing land, while the mountains naturally re¬ 
mained the home of shepherds. This is probably why they ab¬ 
stained from pursuing in Sicily a policy of urbanization and kept 
the native population in its primitive condition. They needed 
the island as a granary of Italy and they did not greatly desire 
its general development. It was for the same reason that large 
tracts of land remained in the hands of the state. In the time of 
Domitian and Trajan there was in Sicily, as in Baetica, a special 
administration of the public lands which was called the ad¬ 
ministration ‘of the public com’ [frumentum mancipaU) y that is, 
of the corn received from the tenants of public land. 21 To the 
same cause, too, was due the growth of large estates in the island 
and the corresponding increase of the imperial domains. We 
have dealt with the vast lands which Agrippa owned in Sicily. 
Many ancient geographical names recorded in the Itineraries 
are derived from Roman family names and show that Agrippa 
was not the only owner of wide tracts of country in the province. 
The outbreak of a revolt in the time of Gallienus, which was 
probably a revolt of peasants—such risings being a character¬ 
istic feature of the third century in general—shows that the 
growth of large estates did not cease during the first two cen¬ 
turies of our era. 22 

To sum up, Sicily in the first two centuries was a land 
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containing a few prosperous cities, inhabited to a large extent by 
Roman colonists, and scores of dvilales , some of which still kept 
the external forms of city life, while some were mere aggregates 
of villages inhabited by the native population. Both the latter 
had certainly a purely rural aspect: they consisted of groups of 
peasants and shepherds. The estates of the Roman people and 
of the emperors were probably managed in the same manner 
as the great estates in other provinces. They were let out to 
farmcrs-gcneral (contractors) and tilled by tenants. On the 
large estates of some rich landowners grazing was probably the 
main source of income and the herds were tended, as in the 
second century b.c., by large numbers of slaves. The Roman 
emperors succeeded, therefore, in keeping Sicily a granary of 
the Roman people, a land of fields and pastures with some oases 
of more progressive economic life. 

The same picture applies to the province of Sardinia. Sar¬ 
dinia had been the granary of Carthage, artificially kept in this 
condition by the ruling city, and it remained for ever the granary 
of Rome and Italy. Urban life developed but slowly under 
Roman administration alike in the Republican and in the Im¬ 
perial period. The chief cities of the island were Caralis and 
Turns; both were large export harbours for the corn produced 
in the island and for the metals extracted from its mines, the 
former a municipium , the latter a colony of Roman settlers. Tribal 
organization prevailed in the interior even under the Empire, 
and the tribes did not advance towards city life. Some of them 
may have formed administrative units (civitaUs), some apparently 
lived on the territory of large estates—public, imperial, and 
private. They cultivated these estates as tenants, in a condition 
of half-serfdom, and attended to the herds of their masters. We 
have already mentioned the large estates of Acte, the mistress 
of Nero: they seem to have been typical of the economic struc¬ 
ture of the land. In this way, by the colonization of a few cities 
and by the subjection of the natives, the island became, like 
Sicily, more or less romanized—thoroughly in the cities, very 
slighdy in the country. 

On Corsica we have only very slight information. However, 
an inscription shows us that the island was chiefly inhabited by 
native tribes, which were organized in a definite form by Augus¬ 
tus. A great part of the soil—probably particularly the forests— 
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belonged to the emperor; another part had been allotted to a 
Marian colony. The rest belonged to the native population. One 
of the native tribes, that of the Vanacini, was sufficiently rich to 
buy land from Vespasian and to establish a semi-urban centre 
with a temple of Augustus (compare the centres of the provincial 
cult of the emperors in the Western provinces).” 

Spain has always been considered the stronghold of Romanity, 
the most thoroughly romanized province in the West. Apart 
from the fact that the country still speaks a Romance language— 
less near, indeed, to Latin than is Romanian, the language of 
the latest and the most shortlived province of the Empire—the 
supporters of this view point out that Spain was (after Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica) the most ancient province of Rome, and 
that she was completely urbanized by the Romans, all Spanish 
tribes and towns having received Latin rights from Vespasian. 
There is no doubt that one part of Spain was thoroughly roman¬ 
ized and urbanized. Baetica was a bit of Italy in Spain, as Nar- 
bonensis was in Gaul. The same (more or less) must be said of 
the coast of Tarraconensis and of the lowlands of Lusitania. This 
need not surprise us, for these parts of Spain had had a long cul¬ 
tural development before the Roman domination. We know how 
old Iberian civilization was, and how closely connected with the 
other civilizations of the Southern Mediterranean as early as the 
Minoan period. We know, also, that both Greeks (the Phocacans) 
and Phoenicians (colonists first from Tyre, later from Carthage) 
settled down in Southern Spain and introduced city life in its 
Greco-Oriental form. 24 The Romans were the last to come. They 
took over what they found and did not at first add very much of 
their own. Gradually, however, Spain and especially Baetica 
became the Promised Land of Italian colonization. From the 
earliest times Roman colonies were sent out thither: but the 
colonization was essentially the work of Caesar and his adoptive 
son. It is probable that at this time, that is, during the civil wars, 
many Italians settled in the great commercial cities of Spain, 
both Greek and Phoenician. Of these cities the largest, most 
prosperous, and profoundly romanized was Gades, after which 
came Emporium. In this way the civilized and economically 
prosperous parts of the country became romanized, the old 
ruling classes in the cities and in the country being supplanted 
by Romans and Latin-speaking Italians. The rest of the city 
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Nine miners in two files marching down a mining-gallery towards a pit. The last 
in the first line holds a miner's pick or hammer, the second from the end a lamp. The 
taller figure behind them is a foreman, who carries large double-looped tongs and a 
lantern (?; a bell, or an oil-can for the lantern, have also been suggested). All are dressed 
in the same manner: the upper part of the body and the legs are naked; round the 
waist is worn a short tunica (or trousers) and a belt or strap of leather. Linares (ancient 
Castulo) was one of the most important mining centres of Spain; its mines were very 
rich both in silver and in lead (Polyb. to. 38; 1 r. 20; Strabo, 3. 2. to; 147c); a paved 
road connected Castulo with the famous mines of Sisapo. See CIL ii, pp. 440 ff and 
949 ff. The town was rich and prosperous, as is shown by many Latin inscriptions 
found there and by a large number of coins (from the 1st cent. a.c. to the 4th cent. a.d.). 
Other findj are lijted by Rickard, op. cit., pp. 141 ff. 

a. SILVER CUP ADORNED WITH BAS-RELIEFS. Found at Castro Urdiales 
(Flaviobriga) in North Spain. In the collection of Antonio de Otti.es at Castro 
Urdiales. E. Hubner in Arch. %nt. 1873, p. 113, pi. xi; Gaarch. 1884, pp. a6i and 
270; Daremberg-Saglio, Diet. 4 . ant., fig. 6089; CIL ii. 2917; S. Reinach, Rip. 4 . rtl. 
ii, p. 195, 3. Reproduced from a copy in metal in the Museo de Reproducciones 
Artlstleas of Madrid. 

The bas-reliefs which adorn the inside of the cup are surrounded by an inscription 
in letters inlaid with gold: Solus Ummlana. At the top is shown the personification of 
the Waters, the Solus of Umeri, reducing, half-naked, holding a reed in her right hand 
and leaning with her left on an urn, out of which a stream of water flows into a tank of 
big rough stones. On cither side of her are old trees. The medicinal spring of Umeri 
(rite unknown) probably made it one of the well-koown health resorts in Spain. (On 
the Spanish health resorts see Pliny, -V// 31. 2, cf. 23; and on the sojourn of Augustus 
at one of them in the Pyrenees, Krinagoras in Ant). Pal. 9.419.) Near the spring a boy- 
servant is filling a large jar with water. Close to the spring a sick old man, seated in a 
wicker chair, takes a glass of water from the hands of a boy-servant. To the left die 
same man dressed in a toga (a patient who has recovered his health) is sacrificing at an 
altar. To the right a native traveller, or shepherd, places offerings on another altar. 
At die foot a third boy pours water from a jar into a barrel placed on a cart drawn 
by two mules. It is evident that Umeri was a flourishing health resort, one of many in 
the Pyrenees and other parts of the Roman Empire, and that it even exported its water 
to distant places. Cf. F.. HQbner, Ramiuht Hmsehaf in WesUvropa (1890), pp. 288 ff, 
and p. 26a. On health resorts in general, see Pauly-Wissowa, ii, cols. 294 ff; L. Fried- 
I 4 nder-C. Wissowa, Sithng. Roms, 9th ed. I, p. 387; iii, p. 178. 
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population—what remained of Greeks, Phoenicians, and Iberi¬ 
ans—was absorbed by the new-comers and gradually adopted 
the language and the customs of the ruling class. 25 

The basis of the prosperity of Southern and Western Spain 
was the exploitation of the natural resources of the country. 
Agriculture, especially the cultivation of olives and flax, and 
mining (silver, copper, iron, tin, and lead) had been from ancient 
times the most important sources of wealth for the Spaniards. 
These natural resources led to the growth of a prosperous in¬ 
dustry, particularly the fabrication of steel and the weaving of 
linen garments. This economic activity, and above all the mining 
industry, was developed by the Romans. For Spain was the rich¬ 
est mining district of the growing Empire, and the earliest to be 
exploited. Much attention was paid also to the excellent olive-oil 
of the country, which was better and cheaper than that of Italy. 26 

Rich and prosperous as it was, Southern Spain remained for 
long years a land of Italian colonization. Many a Roman capi¬ 
talist, both of the senatorial and of the equestrian class, invested 
money in Spanish land. Together with the descendants of the 
old colonists and some representatives of the pre-Roman upper 
class, the ncw-comcrs constituted the city bourgeoisie . Among 
them were to be found business-managers of Italian capitalists 
and agents of the emperors, some of whom settled down in the 
attractive province. These continued to grow in numbers and in 
wealth. Their income was mainly derived from agriculture. We 
know that both in Bactica and in Lusitania the Roman colonists 
received unusually large holdings. This was the original source 
of their wealth, which steadily increased till it reached its climax 
in the second century a.d. The beautiful ruins of the cities of 
Baetica, Lusitania, and part of Tarraconcnsis—notably those of 
Italica, Tarraco, Emerita, and Clunia—attest a splendid growth 
of prosperity. It is reasonable to suppose that the foundation of 
this wealth was the exploitation of the land. Good examples of 
rich landowners are the families of the Emperors Trajan and 
Hadrian. Labour for such estates and for the mines was probably 
supplied by the natives, who remained what they had always 
been—tillers of the soil and miners. 27 

Southern Spain, however, contained large tracts of land which 
were not in the hands of private owners. From the first years of 
the conquest the Roman people possessed large estates and most 
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of the mines. As in Africa and in Asia, the emperors of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty rivalled the Roman people in the extent of 
their properties, which they steadily enlarged by confiscation 
and inheritance. The largest confiscations were carried out by 
Nero, and in the second century they were represented by huge 
tracts of patrimonial land. The same fate befell most of the 
mines. On the mode of cultivation of these patrimonial and 
public lands information fails, but we may fairly suppose that it 
did not differ from that which we find in Africa and Asia. The 
land was probably leased to large and small tenants, conductores 
and coloni . The former, who were farmers on a large scale, were 
townsmen; the latter lived on the estates and cultivated their 
farms with their own hands. We do not know what became in 
the end of the serfdom which had once existed here, as in Gaul. 
It is difficult to believe that the Romans abolished it everywhere, 
as they did in 189 B.c. at Hasta.* We are better informed regard¬ 
ing the exploitation of the mines: two inscriptions, as we shall sec 
in the next chapter, give us the most detailed information about 
the organization of one of these mines, that of Vipasca.* 8 

Far less romanized were the uplands of Lusitania and of the 
Hither Province, especially the districts of the Celt-Iberians, the 
Asturians, and the Callaccians. These districts did not attract 
colonists from Italy and so they retained their national aspect 
and the peculiarities of their social and economic system. 
Romanization and urbanization were superficial, and the division 
into clans and tribes (gentts) survived. The fact that Vespasian 
gave Latin rights to all the tribes of Central, Northern, and 
Western Spain does not imply that they were thoroughly roman¬ 
ized before the grant was made. It only meant that city life was 
not alien to the social system of Spain before the Roman domina¬ 
tion and that, through service in the army, a part of the popula¬ 
tion of the tribal territories had become slightly romanized and 
could form a governing body on the Roman municipal model 
for the rest of the tribe and parts of other tribes. The reform of 
Vespasian was intended both to break up the national and tribal 
connexions and to secure for the Roman legions, which were no 
longer recruited in Italy, a supply of good soldiers who, being 
descendants of veteran auxiliaries and members of the urban 
aristocracy, were romanized to a certain extent and separated 

• Dessau, ILS 15. 
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by their higher social standing from their kith and kin. While 
one group thus became members of a civic community, the rest 
remained in the same condition as before, living their wonted 
tribal life and sending soldiers to the auxiliary regiments of the 
Roman army. By this division of the population Vespasian pro¬ 
bably met the criticism of those who reproached him with ‘bar¬ 
barizing’ the army of the Empire. 29 

The meagre evidence which we possess as to the social and 
economic life of the uplands shows that even after the reform of 
Vespasian the land remained in a poor and primitive condition, 
just as it had been in the times of Polybius and Strabo. 30 The 
fact that, from the very moment when city life on the Roman 
pattern began, it was not easy to find a sufficient number of 
candidates for the municipal magistracies, proves that the for¬ 
mation of a city bourgeoisie was a somewhat slow process and that 
the population of the interior remained, even in the cities, 
largely composed of peasants and shepherds. 31 In these parts, as 
is shown by Schulten’s excavations at Numantia, the cities never 
reached the state of prosperity which characterized those of the 
coast and the lowlands. They remained more or less what they 
had been before, native towns. Some of them, indeed, left the 
hills for the plains, but the complaints of the Saborenscs show 
that this was not always a sign of prosperity. Naturally the 
capitals of large territories developed more rapidly than the 
rest. 32 Regarding the organization of the tribes and clans which 
lived in the territories of the new cities or, in some cases, in terri¬ 
tories of their own, we have no evidence. The frequent mention 
in the city territories of incolae and of contribute some of whom 
were even intramurani —that is to say, lived inside the cities— 
shows that those who held Latin rights and were more or less 
romanized formed a small minority of the population of Spain, 
while the status of the rest remained the same as it had been 
before the ‘thorough urbanization’ of the country. 33 

We are better informed about the social and economic life 
of Gaul. The masterly pictures which have been given by 
C. Jullian, F. Cumont, and F. Stahelin justify a very brief 
account. 34 Here again we must be very careful about generaliz¬ 
ing. Gallia Narbonensis, like Baetica, was much more roman¬ 
ized than Aquitania and Gallia Lugudunensis (including Bel- 
gica). The Southern province was as thoroughly romanized as 
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MOSAIC. Found in 1890 al Saint Roma in en Gal (ancient Colonia Julia Vienna) in 
southern France. Louvre Museum, Paris. G. Lafaye in Ra. arch., 3*” s£r. 19, 1892, 
pp. 322 ff., with drawings; Ins. d. nos. di la Gault, i (1909), no. 246 and three photo¬ 
graphic plates; Cagnat-Chapot, .Manuel, Stc. ii, p. 173; R. Billiard, La Vigne dans 
I'anliquiU (1913), p. 425 and passim; S. Reinach, Rep. d. print., pp. 223 ff. 

The mosaic formed the pavement of a large room in a private house at Vienne. Only 
one part of it is preserved. The whole consisted of forty squares surrounded by an orna¬ 
mental frame (omitted in our plate). Of these, twenty-eight are preserved, but three 
have been badly damaged by fire. The four squares at each end of the mosaic were 
purely ornamental; the remaining thirty-two were filled with pictures referring to rustic 
life. The whole was intended to be a rustic pictorial calendar. The centre of the com¬ 
position is occupied by four figures of grttii mounted on four animals—a boar, a panther, 
a bull, and a lion. The genii certainly represent the four seasons: that on the boar is 
winter, that on the bull spring, that on the lion summer, and that on the panther 
autumn. The representation of seasons is quite common on ancient monuments, 
especially mosaics; see, e.g. our plates ivni and lxxix. The genii in the role of 
seasons are rather uncommon, but compare another mosaic of Vienne (Ini', d. mos., 
no. 307). Seven pictures are grouped with the figure of each season; those which refer 
to the winter and autumn are complete; for the summer we have only three, and for the 
spring only two. The pictures show a close agreement with the descriptions of agricul¬ 
tural work both in the two rustic calendars which have come down to us (Mrmlogiwn 
ruitiium Colatiamm and Vallense, C 1 L i\ pp. 380 ff. (vi. 2305, ef. p. 3318) - Dessau, 
ILS 8745) and in our literary sources (the Seriptoret rri rustic*, and Virgil). The number 
of the pictures cannot be brought into strict correspondence with the twelve months 
of cite year (which b the order in the written rustic calendars). It seems that for the 
author of our calendar each season of ninety-one days was divided into sections of 
thirteen days each. A detailed description of the pictures cannot be given here, but 
they may be briefly enumerated in the natural order from above downwards. 1 . Winter. 
(1) Two persons seated near a stove inside a room, (a) A man bringing a bundle of reeds 
or osiers to a woman who is plaiting a basket (the calendar for January says: salix, 
harundo eaeditur). (3) Two men are busy lowing something, probably beans (Cal. Dec.: 
/aba ter ilia). (4) A man and a boy (slave?) performing a libation before the house on 
ft portable altar (Cal. Jan.: taai/eant dis penatibus) . (5) Grinding grain (Virg., Georg. i. 
267). (6) Baking bread (?) in an oven. (7) Carrying manure to the vineyards (Cai. Dec.: 
vintat stercoranlur). II. Autumn, (i) Much damaged. Perhaps the arbnrum oblaqueatio of 
Cal. Sept. ? (2) Vintage (Cal. Oct.: vindemiae). (3) Pressing of the mare du raitin. (4) Pick¬ 
ing apples or other fruit from the trees (Cal. Sept.: poma leguntur). (5) Treading grapes. 
(6) Pitching jars (Cal. Sept: dolut picantur). (7) Ploughing and sowing (Cal. Nov.: 
nmenUs triticanor it hordumae). III. Summer, (i) Much damaged. Harvesting barley 
(Cal. JuL: meats hordutr[iat] et/abar[iae ]}; it b too early for wheat, which b not reaped 
till August. (3) Pcrhapa a rustic festival-contest (throwing of javelins: Virg., Georg, ii. 
539)- ( 3 ) Sacrifice to Ceres. IV. Spring, (i) The arrival of the first stork. (2) Grafting 
trees. 

It is noticeable that thb rustic pictorial calendar (the designs of which were certainly 
taken from illustrated manuscripts) deals almost exclusively with viticulture and 
gardening. We must remember that Vienne was a great centre of agricultural life and 
that her speciality was her famous wine. Compare the large number of mosaics found 
at Vienne which refer to wine and vine-planting (/bp. d. mas., nos. 169, 174, 187, 207, 
230 , 236, 243). 
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i. FUNERAL STELE. Found ai Sens (Agedincum). Museum of Sens. G. Julliot, 
Maslt gallo-romain de Sens (1869-98), p. 73, pL SB; EL Esp6randicu, Ree. gin. iv, no. 
2803. 

Husband and wife. The husband (on the right) is clad in the usual Gallo-Roman 
dress and holds in his left hand a large purse full of coins. The wife wears a similar 
dress and holds with both hands a small bottle, containing scent (?). 


2. FRAGMENTS OF BAS-RELIEFS WHICH ADORNED A FUNERAL MONU¬ 
MENT. Found at Sens (Agedincum). Museum of Sens. G. Julliot, Mutie de Sens, 
p. 79, p|. xi; E. Elsp^randieu, Ret. gtn. iv, no. 2806. 

Men standing in niches. The best-preserved is dressed in the usual Gallo-Roman 
style. He is busy writing in his ledger, a thick polyptyrh. 

3. TWO BAS-RELIEFS OF A FUNERAL CIPPUS. Found at Arlon (Orolaunum 
Vicus). Museum of Ark>n. E. Esp^randieu, Ret. gen. v, no. 4044 (with bibliography). 

The from (not reproduced) is occupied by the figures of the deceased, the husband 
holding a purse and the wife a box, both standing in a niche (similar to no. 1 of this 
plate). On one of the sides (not reproduced) are figured a man driving in a two-wheeled 
car (ciiiwn) and a woman selling fruit to a traveller. The other side is that reproduced 
in our figure. The upper panel depicts a shop where fruit or vegetables (turnips?) are 
exhibited for sale on a table, and arc being sold by a man and a woman to a customer. 
Under the table are three baskets, and from the ceiling hang bunches of onions. In the 
lower panel two men are working in a field: one hoeing, the other digging. The couple 
portrayed on the a/pus were probably landowners, who sold the products of their 
farm (or of their vegetable garden) in their own shop and on the road which passed 
near their farm. 


4. FRAGMENT OF A BAS-RELIEF OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT. Found at 
Arloo (Orolaunum Vicus). Museum of Arlon. E. E*p*randicu, Rec. gin. v, no. 4036. 

A man and two animals (oxen?) in a cornfield. The operation represented is pro¬ 
bably reaping by means of a machine drawn by a team of oxen. 

5. PART OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT (?). Found at Arlon. Museum of Arlon. 
E. Espdrandieu, Ret. gto. v, no. 4037. 

A man in his office seated on a chair at a table, on which he pours out coins from a 
purse. Another bearded man stands in front of the tabic, his right hand lifted, in his 
left a cane. Perhaps a peasant in a bank making a payment or borrowing money? 
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the Northern part of Italy. Just as with Baetica, a predominant 
part in its life was played by the Roman colonies, to which large 
tracts of land were given. Some of these colonies (like Arelate 
and Narbo) became rich commercial and industrial cities, others 
(like Arausio, Vienne, &c.) were centres of large and well-cul¬ 
tivated rural districts. In the territories of the two most impor¬ 
tant tribes of the province, the Vocontii and the Allobroges, 
romanization followed a peculiar course, which is paralleled 
among the Helvetii in Gallia Comata. These territories re¬ 
mained for a very long time rural regions with few cities. The 
main development of life took place in the pagi and mci, the 
latter of which under the influence of growing prosperity natur¬ 
ally developed, to a certain extent, into regular cities. Their 
administration, however, remained non-urban in type, though 
it was separate from that of the rest of the land . 35 

As in Baetica, and perhaps more than in Baetica, landed 
property was concentrated in the hands of a few owners. We 
do not know how large the imperial share was, but it is not 
impossible that the beautiful villa of Chiragan near Toulouse 
was an imperial estate, and that the large mass of sherds from the 
province found on Monte Tcstaccio indicates the absorption 
of considerable areas of public land . 36 Moreover, Narbonensis 
has yielded inscriptions which speak of imperial agents of the 
patrimonium ; and this is not surprising, for no doubt rich Roman 
senators of the Republican period possessed extensive pro¬ 
perties there. The wealthiest landowners were certainly the 
residents of the large and prosperous cities, who were partly 
of Italian, partly of local origin. In the last chapter we have 
spoken of the important commerce which these members of the 
city bourgeoisie carried on, and we may be sure that the suc¬ 
cessful merchants invested much of their money in land. The 
beautiful buildings in the cities of Southern France and the 
gorgeous funeral shrines of the urban aristocracy testify to 
their great wealth and strong public spirit. How far moderate- 
sized and small estates developed alongside of the large domains 
of the Chiragan type cannot be even guessed. It may be seriously 
doubted whether the mention of possessores in Aquae Sextiac is 
to be taken as a proof of the existence of a group of small land- 
owners in the territory of the city. It is more likely that by pos¬ 
sessores arc meant owners of houses, not of land . 37 
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More definite is the picture which can be drawn of the life of 
the other provinces of Gaul. There is no doubt that here the 
cities developed slowly, and contained mostly a commercial, 
industrial, and bureaucratic population. We can get a fairly 
clear idea of some of these cities, which were advanced posts of 
still homogeneous tribes, and whose specific names (for example, 
Lutetia) were gradually replaced by those of their tribes, for 
example, on the one hand, Avaricum (Bourges), Augustodunum 
(Autun), Agedincum (Sens), and Rotomagus (Rouen), on the 
other, Namnetes (Nantes), Mediolanum Santonum (Saintcs), 
and the Parish. The remains of these cities, however, are in no 
way comparable with those of Southern Gaul. The main source 
of prosperity was, however, no longer the commerce and industry 
of the cities, but the land. It is interesting to read the description 
of the many innovations which were introduced into agriculture 
by the Gauls before and after the Roman domination. The ex¬ 
ploitation of land in Gaul was on the whole systematic. The rep¬ 
resentatives of this husbandly were the large landed proprietors, 
the tribal aristocracy, which owned the land before and after the 
Roman conquest, and the immigrants who acquired their wealth 
by means of commerce, industry, and banking operations. There 
is no doubt, too, that some of the native artisans and traders, 
after building up their fortunes, invested their money in land. 
These facts are proved not only by the descriptions of Gaul in 
Polybius, Strabo, Caesar, &c., but also by the hundreds of ruins 
of large and small villas which cover the soil of the Gallic lands. 
The distribution ofsuch villas all over the country is a well-known 
fact, on which it is unnecessary to insist. Careful excavations 
made in recent years both in France and Belgium and on the 
Rhine (especially its left bank) have fully illustrated the different 
types of these domains: on the one hand, the large villas of rich 
landowners, the scattered farms of the cultivators, and the exten¬ 
sive vici of workmen attached (not by any law' but by the econo¬ 
mic conditions) to the villas, and on the other the more modest 
villas, similar to those of Pompeii. It is worthy of note that many 
of the modern names of cities and villages in these lands are 
derived from the names of the owners of the villas.* They may, 
indeed, be counted by thousands. 38 It is also a significant fact 

• The estates were designated by the owners’ names formed into an adjective by 

means of the suffix -acus or -am r. 
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i and 7. FUNERAL STELE. Sens (Agedincum, Senones). In the Museum. G. Julliot, 
Musdt gallo-romain dt Sms, p. 85 and pi. rx; E. Eap^randieu, Ru. gin. iv, no. 2768. 

Funeral monument of a fuller. The lower part (no. 7) show’s the fuller treading the 
cloth in a basin, the upper (No. t) the same fuller clipping a piece of cloth with a large 
pair of scissors. 

а. FRAGMENT OF A FUNERAL STELE. Sens* In the Museum. G. Julliot, op. 
cit.; E. E*p6randieu, op. cit, no. 2783. 

A maker of wooden shoes (sabots) in his shop. In his right hand he holds a hammer, 
in his left a piece of wood ( 7 ). On the wall are shown hi» instruments. 

3. FRAGMENT OF A FUNERAL STELE. Sens. In the Museum. G. Julliot, op. 
cit.; E. FspCrandieu, op. cit., no. 2780. 

Metal-ware shop. A customer is looking at two large pans hung on the wall, while 
the shopowner offers him a small one. 

4. FRAGMENT OF A STELE. Sens. In the Museum. G.Julliot, op. cit., p. 93 and 
pi. ix; E. Fsptfrandicu, op. at, no. 2778. 

A man near a counter, before which lie a basket and a bag. 

5. FRAGMENT OF A STELE. Sens. In the Museum. G.Julliot, op. cit., p. 87 and 
pi. tx; E. Fap^randieu, op. cit., no. 2784. 

Business man or merchant behind his counter, holding a stilus in his right hand and 
tablets in his left. To the left a cloak with a hood hangs on the wall. 

б. FRAGMENT OF A STELE. Sens. In the Museum. G. Julliot, op. cit., p. 86 
and pis. ix and ux; E. Esplranriieu, op. cit., no. 2781. 

Funeral monument of a tailor. The tailor (whose hands only are preserved) is cutting 
a piece of cloth with a large pair of scissors. Two hoods are hung upon the wall. On the 
other side is a fragment of the funeral inscription (C/L xiii. 2953). 

These fragments are grouped together on this plate because they all come from one 
place, a Gallic city of minor importance; cf. abo E. Kapfrandicu, LI., no. 2767 (wall 
painters); no. 2770(adriver, cisianus ); no. 2775 (* dcafo* in birds); no. 2778 (masons?); 
no. 2782 (a merchant?), and many funeral stelae with portrait* of the deceased which 
depict attributes of the man’s profession to emphasise the fact that he was a business 
man; also pi. xxtv, 3, and pi. xxxvrt, 1-2—all from the same place. The scries conveys 
a good idea of the business life of a Gallic city of intermediate size. 
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that many temples of the native gods of Central, Northern, and 
Western Gaul were not connected with the cities but formed 
centres of worship for the country people who lived in native 
Celtic villages. Some of these villages liavc been excavated, and 
we find that they do not differ very much from the Celtic villages 
of the pre-Roman period. Another interesting fact is the existence 
of many theatres scattered all over the land and associated 
mostly with the rural temples just mentioned. Originally, no 
doubt, they were used mostly for religious ceremonies connected 
with the native cults. 39 

We pass to Germany. It is well known that the two Roman 
provinces on the Rhine, Lower and Upper Germany (Germania 
inferior and superior), were of comparatively late origin (a.d. 82 - 
90), and that the Rhine long formed the military frontier of the 
provinces of Gaul. We cannot here narrate once more the history 
of the military occupation of the Rhine by the Romans. 40 It will 
be enough to say that, after the failure of Augustus to form a 
province of Germany and to advance the frontier to the Elbe, 
the Rhine remained for about sixty years the frontier of the Em¬ 
pire. Military considerations on the one hand, and the over¬ 
population of Gaul on the other, combined with the necessity of 
finding good arable land for veteran soldiers, forced Vespasian 
and his sons to begin the conquest of Germany afresh, and with 
the same chief object of connecting the army of the Rhine with 
the army of the Danube by shorter and better roads. For this 
purpose it was necessary to annex the angle between the Rhine 
and the Danube—the fertile lands on the right bank of the middle 
and upper Rhine, on one section of the Main, and on the 
Neckar—and to surround the mountains of the Taunus and of 
the Schwarzwald (Black Forest) with a continuous chain of 
military posts. By the efforts of Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and 
Trajan this task was gradually accomplished and a scries of forti¬ 
fied posts with a continuous wall of earth and, farther to the 
South, of stone were built for the protection of the new territory 
and of the excellent system of roads which connected the Rhine 
with the Danube. 

Though the literary evidence on this achievement of the em¬ 
perors is very scanty, thorough archaeological investigation has 
revealed to us all the details of the military occupation. And 
more than that: it has enabled us to trace the broad lines of 
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economic development in the Rhine lands and the salient 
features of the late Roman civilization which gradually grew 
up on both banks of the river in its middle and upper course. 
Our detailed knowledge of Roman Germany is one of the most 
notable triumphs of archaeology. Without the careful work of 
excavation done by German scholars, we should have known 
very little of the history of the Rhine lands under the early Em¬ 
pire and of the early history of Germany in general. 41 

After the districts on the East bank of the middle and upper 
Rhine had been incorporated in the Empire, the Rhine lands 
as a whole were treated by the Roman government no longer as 
the military frontier of Gaul but as two independent provinces, 
the province of the Lower and that of the Upper Rhine. The 
lower province was confined to the lands on the left bank of the 
river; the upper included large tracts on both sides, extending to 
the Main and the Moselle. The economic and social aspect of 
life in these two provinces demands a brief description. 

From this point of view the division of the Rhine lands into a 
lower and an upper Germany appears purely artificial. In fact, 
the lands on the left bank of the river formed one unit, those on 
the right another. The former, especially in the South, did not 
differ greatly from the rest of Gaul, to which they originally 
belonged. It is true that the large cities on the left bank, with the 
exception of Augusta Trcverorum, were all of military origin. 
Colonia Agrippinensis, Castra Vetera (Colonia Ulpia Trajana), 
Novaesium, Moguntiacum, Bonna, &c., all developed out of the 
settlements which arose round the great military fortresses, the 
so-called canabae which gradually took the form of one or many 
villages (vici). But these cities, half military and wholly Roman, 
lived a life of their own, distinct from that of the country sur¬ 
rounding them. Some of them, for example Colonia, developed 
enormously, since they played an important part both in the 
internal commerce of the province and in the commerce with 
other provinces—c.g. Britain—and in that which developed 
along the north coast with Germany. Gradually, though slowly, 
they received the usual constitution of a Roman community, 
while the country, as elsewhere in Gaul, was subdivided into 
large tribal territories (cicitales), which practically coincided 
with the district inhabited by a single German or Celtic tribe, 
mostly German and Celtic mixed, like the Ubii with their 
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capital at Cologne or the Trcveri with their capital at 
Treves. 

At the time of the Roman occupation the left bank of the 
Rhine was not a No-Man’s Land. It formed part of the Celtic 
commonwealth, with its own towns, villages, temples, and so 
forth, and with its own social and economic life, which has al¬ 
ready been described. But the redistribution of population after 
the time of Caesar, the settlement of many German tribes in the 
region, and direct contact with the military frontier were new 
and important factors in the economic and social development 
of the whole land. From the economic point of view the country 
was a paradise for the capitalist, especially the districts of the 
Moselle and the Meuse. Rich and fertile, it was bound to become 
the granary of the Rhine armies and their main source of supply 
for wine, clothing, shoes, lumber, metals, pottery, and the like. 
From the outset the land attracted large numbers of immigrants 
who were chiefly engaged in the work of supplying the army with 
the things it needed most. These men were not sutlers, but mer¬ 
chants on a large scale and transport agents. Their main centres, 
apart from Lyons, which was the clearing-house for imports 
from Southern and Central Gaul and Italy, were Treves on the 
Moselle, Cologne, and Ncumagcn (Noviomagus) on the middle 
and lower Rhine. Of these the most important was Treves, the 
earliest Roman city on the Moselle. Treves was not only a great 
centre of commerce; it became, as it was bound to become, the 
economic centre of the whole surrounding country , 4Z The mer¬ 
chants of the city, who acquired great wealth by selling goods to 
the Rhine army, invested their money, as might be expected, in 
profitable undertakings in the vicinity, and their example was 
followed by the merchants of Cologne and the other commercial 
cities on the Rhine. The idea of producing corn, cattle, and wine 
on the spot instead of importing them, and of manufacturing 
wool, metals, leather wares and other goods in the neighbour¬ 
hood, instead of shipping them from far distant places, was 
natural enough. The easiest way of realizing it was to promote 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, and viticulture on a large scale and 
on capitalistic lines. Gradually, therefore, the left bank of the 
Rhine, along with the valleys of the Moselle and the Meuse, 
became a great centre of capitalistic and mostly agricultural 
enterprise. It became, in Cumont’s phrase, a land ‘non de 
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i. ONE OF THE SCULPTURES OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT OF NEU- 
MAGES' (RESTORED). Found at Neumagcn. Museum of Trtves. Hettner, Filhttr, 
&c., p. 14; E. Folzer, 'Kin Neumagener Schiff neu erganze’, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, 
p. 236; E. Esp^randicu, Ru. gbi. vi, no. 5193; Germania Romaic (Atlas), pi. xui, 2; 
S. Reinach, Rfp. d. ul. ii, p. 90, 5, and iii, p. 528, 7. 

A rowing barge loaded with lour large wine-barrels, and manned by six oarsmen 
and two steersmen, one of whom is marking the time by clapping his hands. The 
barge, according to the restoration, had its prow and stern adorned with a ram’s and 
a wolf’s head. 


2-3. FRAGMENTS OF BAS-RELIEFS ON THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF 
A RICH MERCHANT OF MOGUKTIACUM. Found at Mainz. Central Museum 
of Mainz. Maav.tr ^eiluhr. 1, 1906, p. 31; E. Esp^randieu, Ret- gdn. vii, no. 5833; S. 
Reinach, RJp. J. ret. ii, p. 71, 3, 4; Germania Ramona (Atlas), pi. xijt, 8 and 5. To the 
same monument belongs the bas-relief, pi. xxiv, 2. 

Three workmen rolling barrels up a plank, which leads apparently to a ship. Four 
men unloading a ship: one has fallen down with his sack; two are ashore; the otlter is 
running down the plank. Are the ships laden with wine and corn, and was the owner 
of the monument a large dealer in these products? 

4. ONE OP TOE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF ICEL. Igcl near TWves. 
E. Esp&andieu, Ret. gtn. vi, no. 5268, p. 454; F. Drexel in Rom. MiU. 35, 1920, p. 92; 
H. Dragendorff-F.. Kruger, Das Grabmat eon I gel, pi. rx. 

Transport of large bundles on horseback over hilly country. Two horses are crossing 
a hill. At each end of the road is a large building. 

3. AS NO. 4. E. Esplrandieu, Ret. g/n. vi, p. 455; F. Drexel, loc. cit., p. gt, fig. 3; Ger¬ 
mania Romano (Atlas), pi. xut, 7; II. Dragendocff-F.. Kruger, loc cit., pi. xvt. 

Two or more men (the relief is broken) are hauling a large and heavy ship loaded 
with two bales. A steersman is seated on the stem. Compare the bas-relief of CabriCres 
d’Aigues (Vaucluse), which represents the same scene with some new and very interest¬ 
ing details, F. Drexel, loc. at., p. 109, fig. 10 (not in Eapdandieu). 

These five typical monuments, selected from scores which may be easily consulted 
in Espdandieu’s Rtcutil, furnish good illustrations of the lively commercial life of the 
Rhine and its tributaries. Cf. Chap. V, note 27. 
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villes, mais de villas’. Its economic condition is depicted on the 
splendid funeral monuments which the wealthy merchants and 
landowners of the present Belgium, Luxembourg, and above all 
the neighbourhood of Treves, built for themselves all over the 
country. The bas-reliefs which adorned these pillar-monuments 
have already been mentioned in connexion with the development 
of wholesale commerce in Gaul and on the Rhine. They are no 
less important as illuminating evidence of the rapid evolution 
of agriculture. Further testimony to the prosperity of the whole 
region is furnished by the fine ruins of large villas which are to 
be seen everywhere. Most of these villas were either luxurious 
residences of the city merchants or big agricultural and indus¬ 
trial concerns, combining a luxurious summer abode with a 
series of buildings of a purely business character. 4 * 

The funeral monuments and the ruins of villas tell us also of 
the social conditions of the land. Labour for the large industrial 
concerns was furnished by the native population, by the Ubii, 
Trevcri, &c., who lived in villages and huts near the great villas. 
The bas-reliefs of the Igel monument near Trivcs and the ruins 
of villages near some of the Belgian villas show that the native 
population gradually became clients, and in some cases tenants, 
of the rich city merchants. Though the bas-reliefs of Ncumagcn, 
which represent peasants making money payments to a city 
man, assisted by one or more clerks, do not necessarily depict the 
coloni of a great landowner paying their rent, yet the scene on 
the Igel monument, where peasants bring gifts in kind to their 
master, reminds us so strongly of the descriptions of Statius and 
Martial, which have been mentioned above, that we cannot help 
thinking that the peasants of the bas-reliefs arc not only the 
clients and debtors but also, at any rate in some cases, coloni of 
the owners of the monuments. 44 

How the city capitalists became owners of the richest fields 
and the best pasture-lands in the region of the Rhine is a ques¬ 
tion difficult to answer. They certainly did not belong to the 
local tribal aristocracy. Such an aristocracy hardly existed 
among the Ubii and the Treveri, who were new German, or 
Celto-German, settlers on the left bank of the river. Certain bas- 
reliefs of the same series may suggest an explanation. Besides 
commercial and agricultural enterprises, the rich men of the 
Rhineland carried on money-lending on a large scale. They 
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were the bankers of the new society growing up under the in¬ 
fluence of new economic conditions. I am inclined to explain 
the so-called rent-pay scenes as illustrations of banking opera¬ 
tions. The villas were not only large agricultural and industrial 
concerns, they were also the local banks. It is easy to understand 
how shrewd business men, by lending money to the villagers and 
farmers of the neighbourhood, became the patrons and presently 
the masters of their debtors, and gradually transformed into 
tenants those who were formerly independent peasants and 
landowners. The new system of Roman taxation helped them 
to achieve their aim, and the new conditions of capitalistic life 
which gradually developed on the left bank of the Rhine con¬ 
tributed to the same result. 4 * 

The very interesting discoveries recently made at Tr6ves and 
Bonn are of interest not only for social, but also for religious his¬ 
tory. I refer to the large complex of Cclto-Germanic temples 
at Trivcs, which were excavated with remarkable energy and 
competence from 1924 by Professor S. Locschkc, and to the finds 
made in 1928 and 1929 by Professor H. Lchner under the church 
of the monastery at Bonn. What we may call the Celto-Germanic 
Olympia or Delphi at Treves is particularly instructive. This 
district was probably a cult-centre since prehistoric times. In 
the first century a.d. it was covered with buildings by the in¬ 
habitants of Treves, themselves neither Italians nor romanized, 
nor Celts, nor Germans, with the help of Roman skill and Roman 
art: the city of the gods was thus surrounded by a wall. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say to what class the founders of these sanctuaries be¬ 
longed. The social status of only one of them is known; he was 
a soldier of the Rhine fleet, and perhaps at the same time a 
retail-merchant of beer or of dyed stuffs for clothes (or perhaps 
he belonged by birth to the corporation of dyers). The others do 
not say who they are; but their names and the absence of any 
title show that they were romanized natives, for the most part 
of humble status: shopkeepers, artisans, labourers. Building 
activity in the sacred city went on uninterruptedly: and after 
two large fires the temples were restored. In the third century 
a.d. the precinct contained not less than sixty temples, large and 
small. A sacred theatre was attached to one of the larger ones; a 
practice attested in other Celtic sanctuaries. On the seats the 
names of the owners of the positions are inscribed in the same 
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way as in the temple of Atargatis at Dura. In these temples some 
of the idols and votive offerings are Roman, some of the names 
are those of Latin deities, and the inscriptions are always in 
Latin: all the rest is Celtic and in part Gennanic. Character¬ 
istically the Persian god Mithras is associated with the Celtic 
and Germanic deities; this, however, was of later occurrence, 
and Mithras’ cult w'as originally performed only in a private 
house. In about a.d. 337 this sacred city was totally destroyed 
by the Christians. None of its temples became a Christian church. 
The difference between w'hat happened here and what hap¬ 
pened in the Roman city is striking. It is clear that the real ene¬ 
mies of Christianity were precisely the Gods of this sacred city.* 6 
The discoveries at Bonn are no less important. Was there here, 
also in the canabae, a Celtic city which provided the stones in the 
fourth century a.d. for the oldest church in Bonn? At all events, 
it appears that this sacred city and the individual Celtic sanc¬ 
tuaries of the canabae were held in great veneration in the time of 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius even by the Roman population 
of the military camp and of the city. This is shown by the dedica¬ 
tions to the Matrcs Aufaniac, to Mcrcurius Gehrinius (?) and 
to other deities, made by the ‘bigwigs’ of the camp, of the 
canabae and of the capital, Colonia, starting with the legate him¬ 
self. The popularity of the native gods among individual Greeks 
and Romans in the second and third centuries a.d., and the 
attachment of the natives to their national religious faiths, are 
facts of the utmost importance not only for the history of reli¬ 
gion, but also for the social history of the Roman Empire.* 7 
On the right bank of the Rhine different conditions prevailed. 
The land annexed by the Romans was rich and fertile, but very 
thinly populated. For many years it had been a battle-field be¬ 
tween Germans and Romans. The conditions were too unsettled 
to attract permanent setders in large numbers. To this land the 
Romans brought peace for the first time. Forts were built, roads 
constructed, rivers opened to traffic. The forts, which were 
numerous, occupied the vantage-points on the rivers and the 
cross-roads. Villages arose around them. The native population 
began to till the soil more intensively. Settlers flocked to the new 
lands from Gaul. Veterans received parcels of land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the forts. The land near the forts formed their terri¬ 
tory, which was exploited by the military authorities: they 
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rented it to soldiers, who certainly sublet it to civilians, both 
natives and immigrants. But the territory assigned to the forts 
was never large. When the forts moved forward, the civil popu¬ 
lation remained and formed a village, a oicus. The whole land 
was state property and the greater part of it was managed as 
imperial estates ( saltus ) by the imperial administration. These 
estates were partly left in the hands of the natives, partly given 
to veteran soldiers, partly sold to immigrants or to richer soldiers 
and officers. 

The more peaceful the conditions became, the more people 
were attracted to the new lands. New farms were created and 
new villages developed, some of which assumed the aspect of 
regular cities. The fact was recognized by the government. The 
land was subdivided on the pattern of Gaul into civi tales, the 
most prosperous village in each becoming its capital and receiv¬ 
ing in due time the organization of a city. Yet the region in 
general retained its rural aspect. Its distinctive feature, as re¬ 
vealed by systematic excavation, was not the villages but the 
isolated farms. Some of the farms lying near the limes were given, 
more especially in the third century, to active soldiers and be¬ 
came a nursery of recruits, but most of them were comparatively 
large capitalistic agricultural concerns, not of the same type as 
the Moselle estates, but rather resembling the Pompeian villas. 
The typical villa had a large and comfortable, though not 
luxurious, house, like the big farm of rural America today. The 
owners were certainly well-to-do men, though they were not 
wealthy absentee landlords from the cities. According to the 
nature of the land some of these farms produced corn, others 
were ranches, where catde-breeding was extensively carried on. 
In the capitals of the districts, in the bathing and health resorts, 
and in the larger villages trade and industry also developed. 48 

In conformity with the economic trend the native population 
naturally became, for the most part, tenants and shepherds of 
the foreign farmers. Occasionally wc hear of groups of coloni, who 
probably belonged to one or other of the larger estates. Thus on 
the right bank of the Rhine, as on the left, the population came 
to be divided into an upper class of W'ell-to-do farmers and a 
lower class of peasants and tenants. 49 

Britain was practically an annexe of Gaul. The subjugation 
of the lowlands, which were protected by the military occupation 
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of the Western uplands on the one hand and on the other by 
the construction of the Roman limes, comparable to the Ger¬ 
man limes, against Scotland, amounted in fact to an extension of 
the provinces of Gaul and Germany northwards, with the short¬ 
est possible military frontier. In its social and economic develop¬ 
ment Roman Britain shows a great similarity to the Rhine lands, 
especially those on the right bank of the river. The brilliant 
sketch of the romanization of the province by F. Haverficld 
enables me to confine myself to a few brief remarks. 50 

Life on the military frontier was, of course, almost identical 
with that on the Rhine. Peculiar as it is and worth a closer study, 
it has but little bearing on our subject. City life in the lowlands 
developed in close connexion with the conquest and the military 
occupation of the island. The four colonies of Britain (Camulo- 
dunum, Glcvum, Eburacum, and Lindum) were all of military 
origin and arc comparable therefore to Colonia Agrippinensis, 
Castra Vetera (or Colonia Ulpia Trajana), Novaesium, Bonna, 
Moguntiacum, &c., in Germany. The richest commercial city 
was Londinium, which played in the life of Britain the same part 
as Treves and Lyons in the life of Gaul and Germany. The health 
resort of Bath may be compared with the many watering-places 
on the Rhine. The other Roman cities of Britain, like most of 
the cities of Central and Northern Gaul and Upper Germany, 
were towns of the Celtic population which provided a market 
for farmers, chefs-lieux of tribal and rural districts, the centres of 
their administrative, religious, commercial, and industrial life. 
Two of them, Callcva Atrcbatum and Venta Silurum, have been 
thoroughly excavated and they present the picture of a large 
village with some public buildings. 51 

Like Northern Gaul and Germany, Britain was a land not of 
cities but of farms and agricultural estates, a land of villas and 
squires, not of peasants and small proprietors. These landowners 
were partly Roman emigrants and veterans and their descen¬ 
dants, partly representatives of the native Celtic aristocracy. 
This character of the lowlands is proved by the widely distri¬ 
buted remains of villas. Although, in accordance with the 
smaller scale on which life developed in Britain, none of them 
w as as large and as luxurious as the villas of Treves, the court¬ 
yard type represents the houses of great landowners combined 
with a large farm run on capitalistic lines. The corridor and barn 
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i. ROMAN VILLA AT CHEDWORTH, CLOS. Reconstructed hy A. Forcstier {Illustrated 
London News, 1924, 12 July, p. 75). On the excavations, see G. E. Fox in Arch. Joum. 44, 1887, 
pp. 322 fF. and plate, and in Ardmotogia, 59, 1905, pp. 210 ff., pi. lvii; J. Buckmann and 
R. W. Hall, jVotes on the Roman Vila at Qttdwortk, Gloucestershire, Cirencester (1919). 

The villa (see the appended plan) consists of (t) a large court with barns, storehouses, and 
quarters for the workmen on two sides, and an entrance gate in front, and (a) a smaller court 
and garden surrounded by three groups of buildings, of which one (the southern wing) housed 
the servants (?) and another, with a portico in front, formed the residence of the owner. The 
latter group contains a large dining-room and baths on the ground floor and living-rooms on 
the first. The dining-room was adorned with a fine mosaic showing figures of the four season* 
(compare our pi. Lvur). The third, or northern, wing of the villa was occupied by a forge and 
by a large fuUery JuUomca), too large to serve domestic purposes merely, v* Chap. V, note 40. 
On the discovery of a temple near the villa, which is earlier than the villa itself, see R. G. 
Collingwood and M. V. Taylor, JRS 14, 1924, p. 231. 
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2. BRONZF. STATUETTF. OK A PLOUGHMAN. Found at Piercebridge. in County 
Durham. British Museum. British Museum Guide to the Antupdties of Roman Britain (>922), 
p. 90; E. Woofer, The Roman Fort at Piercebridge (London. 1917). facing p. 148. 

The plough is drawn by a team of oxen. The ploughman wears the Celtic dress—a cloak 
with a hood. Models of a plough and of tome agricultural implements have been found in a 
tumulus in Sussex; see Guide to the Ant. of Ram. Brd., p. 42, fig. 39. 

3. HANDLE OF A SILVER PATERA. Found in 1747 at Capheaton. Northumberland. 
British Museum. Bibliography in my article in JRS 13, 1923, p. 99, note 3. 

The top of the handle is adorned with the bust of an empress, flanked on the left by a 
traveller carrying his pack and leaning on a (tick, and on the right by a shepherd with his 
sheep; below (not reproduced here) is a temple with figures of Mercury and of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, and in the cornets the personifications of a river and of a seaport. In the article 
quoted above I have endeavoured to show that this patera was probably made in Britain. The 
handle gives a general picture of the prosperity of the land under the enlightened govern¬ 
ment of Rome, with safe roads, a wealth of cattle, and communications by river and sea. 

4. FUNERAL STELE IN THE FORM OF AN AEDfCULA. Found at York (Eburaeum). 
Museum of York. Gordon Home, Reman York (1924), facing p. 24. 

A blacksmith hammering on an anvil a piece of metal which he holds with a pair of tongs. 
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examples are comparable, from the architectural as well as from 
the social and economic point of view, with the farms of Upper 
Germany on the right bank of the Rhine. 52 

It is natural to suppose that the economic and social develop¬ 
ment of Britain was very similar to that of Gaul and still more to 
that of the two Germanies. Life was created by the military occu¬ 
pation and lasted as long as the military occupation was real and 
its protection effective. The lowlands started their economic life 
under the shelter of the Roman peace, as the hinterland of the 
armies. The chief consumer of their products was the army: the 
country itself supplied a market later, but it never played a 
decisive part in the economic life of the island. Intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of the land became profitable because a permanent market 
in the North and in the West was secured to the producers. The 
people of Britain soon realized their opportunities and used 
them. The Celtic landlords who kept their estates developed 
agriculture and cattle-breeding on the lines familiar to their 
kinsmen in Gaul. As in the valley of the Moselle, however, the 
owners of the large estates were mostly rich merchants, the busi¬ 
ness men of Londinium, who supplied the army with goods from 
the continent during the first years of the occupation. It was to 
them that the large courtyard villas belonged. Besides these, 
there were veterans who received and bought parcels of land, 
thrifty Celts who adopted the new fashion of intensive agricul¬ 
ture, and new settlers coming from the continent. These were 
the owners of the corridor and barn farm-houses. 53 

None of these landowners tilled the soil with his own hands or 
sent his sons and daughters to herd his sheep, pigs, and cows in 
the meadows and forests. Labour was supplied partly by slaves 
but mostly by the natives, who inhabited villages of the type of 
those which were excavated by General Pitt-Rivcrs near Salis¬ 
bury and by Mr. D. Atkinson on Lowbury Hill (Berkshire). In 
the poorer parts of the lowlands the villagers may have possessed 
their own land and their own pastures, but in the more fertile 
regions they certainly became shepherds and tenants of the 
larger and smaller landowners. They learnt to use Roman pots 
and safety-pins. Those who lived in the cities learnt the Latin 
language and are probably those who have left the tags from 
Virgil which we find quoted in inscriptions, but in the mass they 
remained, like the fellahin of Egypt, strangers to the very essence 
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of Greco-Roman civilization—to city life and all that was con¬ 
nected with it. How large their numbers were as compared with 
the numbers of the soldiers, the city residents, and the country 
squires, we are unable to judge. 54 

On the Alpine provinces of Rome, of which Ractia and Nori- 
cum were the largest and most important, wc cannot dwell at 
length. From the social and economic point of view', some parts 
of these mostly mountainous districts show' almost the same 
features as the adjoining parts of Italy with the large cities of 
Augusta Taurinorum and Segusio, Augusta Praetoria and 
Eporcdia, Comum, Bergomum, Brixia, Verona, Vicctia, Con¬ 
cordia, and Aquilcia, all of which were originally Roman mili¬ 
tary colonies and became great agricultural centres with exten¬ 
sive territories and numerous Celtic and Raetian tribes attached 
to them. Other parts of the Alpine districts belong in fact to the 
mountainous regions of Southern Gaul. Raf.tia, the second 
largest of the Alpine lands, was not very different in social and 
economic constitution from the adjoining parts of the country 
behind the limes of Upper Germany. At any rate the excavated 
cities of Raetia present no far-reaching peculiarities to mark 
them off sharply from those of Upper Germany. 55 In relation to 
theUpperDanubeand its limes Augusta Vindclicorum (Augsburg, 
Augusta), the best known and the most important city of Raetia, 
probably played the same part as Treves and Moguntiacum in 
relation to the Rhine limes. This is known, for instance, by the 
extent to which merchants, and especially merchants in clothes 
and pottery, figure in its life. Another interesting fact is that 
Castra Regina (Regensburg, Ratisbon), the largest military fort 
in Raetia, owned a large tract of land, on part of which the 
canabae of the fort gradually grew up. This military territory is 
called in an inscription of a.d. 178 tenitorium contnbutum. It is 
interesting to see that the chief magistrate of these canabae had 
the title of aedilis. We may assume that it was not devoid of 
inhabitants before it was attached to the fort; and it is probable 
that its pre-Roman occupants formed one of the numerous 
genles of Ractia, and that, after the land became Roman, they 
continued to cultivate it as tenants of the fort. 56 A remarkable 
instance of a Gallo-Roman ciuitas, an urban centre of a Celtic 
pagus , is Cambodunum, the modern Kcmpten, the city of the 
Estiones. It flourished in the first century a.d., when it became 
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an important centre of trade: in the second century' its progress 
was halted, in the third it began to decay'. The remains of the 
city, which have been carefully excavated, illustrate very clearly 
the rise and formation of a cantonal city, the urban develop¬ 
ment of which did not depend on military' or administrative 
importance. 

The largest of the Alpine provinces was the province, formerly 

the kingdom, of Noricum, which had a Celtic population. It 
comprised the best and the most accessible lands in the North¬ 
east of Italy, and stood for a long time under the influence of 
Aquileia. TTc penetration of Italian elements into the cities and 
valleys of Noricum was facilitated by the fact that the country 
had for long lived a peaceful life united under the sceptre of a 
native king. Almost without a struggle the kingdom was trans¬ 
formed by Augustus into a procuratorial province. United with 
Italy, its valleys soon reached a comparatively high degree of 
prosperity. Urban life developed, unhampered by wars and 
rebellions, in many old town centres of the various Celtic tribes, 
of which the largest were Virunum (the capital), Cclcia, Teur- 
nia, and Iuvavum. They all had vast territories, and consisted 
both of native and of Italian elements. The emperor Claudius 
organized these Celto-Roman civitates on Italian municipal 
models and gave to the more important centres of urban life the 
constitution of municipia. The inhabitants of the cities who were 
not Roman citizens received the Latin citizenship, while the 
country people, the peasants and shepherds, remained peregrini 
and retained their native habits and customs indefinitely, es¬ 
pecially in the remote corners of the land, like Iucnna and the 
valley of Lavan. 

The chief economic resources of Noricum were rich iron and 
lead mines, forests, excellent pasture land, and some good fields. 
These were mostly in the hands of the rich city bourgeoisie. The 
mines were owned chiefly by the state and were run, as in Dal¬ 
matia and Spain, through the medium of substantial ‘entre¬ 
preneurs’ {conduclores). The forests, pasture lands, and fields be¬ 
longed to the citizens of the cities. The less attractive parts of the 
territory were probably left in the hands of the native peregrini, 57 

We now turn to the lands inhabited by the two leading races 
of the Danube region—the Illyrians and the Thracians. One 
section of the Illyrians, which had a strong admixture of Celtic 
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1-3. THE LARGE VILLA ON THE ISLAND OF BRIONI GRANDE NEAR 
POLA 

The villa was excavated by the Austrian Archaeological Institute. The director of the 
excavations, A. Gnus, carried out the work with the greatest care and achieved splendid 
results. Fig. 3 {Oat. Jahrah. to, 1907, BeibJ., pp. 43-44, fig. l) gives a general view of 
Val Catena, the charming bay around which the buildings of the villa were erected. 



At the narrow end of the bay (see the above plan, reproduced from Out. Jahmh. 
18. * 9 « 5 . Bcib!., pp. 133-4, fig. 54) ‘here q*“y» with three temples connected 

by a semicircular portico (fig. 1. from O/st. Jahmh. 7, 1904, Bribl., pp. 139-40, fig. 23). 
One of the temples (N on the plan) was probably dedicated to Neptune. Fig. 2 {Out. 
Jahmh. 18, 1915, Bcibl., pp. 127-8, fig. 52) gives the restoration of the main building 
of the villa, the so-called ‘terrace-building’. The villa was built on a large podium rising 
above the quay. A long portico formed its front; the left (East) wing, built round a 
spacious court, was occupied by the business-rooms, the roost notable being those used 
for making oil; the right (West) wing was a gorgeous dwelling-house. The other 
prominent buildings of the villa, as shown on the plan, are the harbour (B), the fish-tank 
(E), large bath-rooms, thermae (F), the long portico on the quay (K), a pavilion-like 
building (thaeta) at the end of the portico (L), another diaeta with a peristyle and an 
atrium (H), a garden (S), and a large water-tank (V). On the water-supply of the large 
villas in Histria generally, and on the cisterns of the villa on Brioni Grande, cf. A. Gnirs, 
Strata UulHiana (1924), pp. 138 fT. 
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blood, namely Histria, became part of Italy at an early date; 
another which shared the land with Thracian and Celtic tribes 
was incorporated in the Roman Empire as the province of 
Ulyricum, to be later subdivided into the mainly Illyrian pro¬ 
vinces of Dalmatia and the two Pannonias, and the chiefly 
Thracian provinces of Mocsia Superior and Mocsia Inferior, the 
former being Thraco-Illyrian, the latter almost purely Thracian. 
The absence of any general work of recent date on the Illyrian 
and Thracian provinces, comparable to the volumes of C. 
Jullian, F. Haverfield, F. Cumont, K. Schumacher, and F. 
Stahelin on the Celtic and German parts of the Empire, necessi¬ 
tates a more detailed description of the social and economic con¬ 
ditions which prevailed in Histria, on the shores of the Adriatic 
sea, and on the Danube and its tributaries . 58 

In the early period of its life Histria was not a land of bar¬ 
barians. The excavations carried out in the native towns, the 
so-called castellieri, some of which were afterwards replaced by 
Roman cities, show that a high degree of civilization was reached 
as early as the late Mycenaean period. Histria w r as colonized 
by the Romans very early (chiefly in the first century b.c.) and 
became thoroughly romanized, so far at least as the large cities 
of the coast were concerned—Tcrgestc, though it did not belong 
to Histria from the administrative point of view, Parcntium, and 
above all Pola with her beautiful harbour. The territories of 
these cities were to a large extent owned by the emperors and 
by the Italians resident in them, among whom there was but a 
slight admixture of native blood. (We leave aside the usual 
freedmen of many nations and a certain number of Greeks and 
Orientals.) One of the most prominent and most active Italian 
families was the family of the Laekanii in Pola, which may be 
compared in respect of its various economic activities with the 
family of the Barbii in Aquileia. Pola was full of members of this 
family, both descendants of the original Laekanii and freedmen 
and descendants of freedmen of the various members of it . 59 

These men introduced into the Histrian peninsula the scientific 
and capitalistic cultivation of land. Almost the whole of South 
Histria was transformed into an olive plantation, and so w'ere 
the islands in the bay of Pola, especially the charming island 
Brioni Grande with its beautiful villa, a combination of a real 
palace and an enormous farm, w'hich was thoroughly excavated 
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i. BAS-RELIEF OX COLUMN OF TRAJAN. Rome, Fonsm Traiani. C. Ciehorius, 

Die Reliefs der Traianssaule, pi. XXV and text ii, pp. 155 It ; S. Reinach, Rep. d. tel. i, 

P- 339> 2 7 and aft. 

Departure of Trajan for his second expedition. Soldiers load expeditionary equip¬ 
ment on a river-vessel. Trajan himself, his staff, and a detachment of praetorians prepare 
10 embark on another barge equipped with * cabin. The rowers are undoubtedly 
citizens and natives of the province. On the bank stands a large, well-built and fortified 
city, probably a city of the Danubian lands perhaps SUeia on the Save; outside it is 
a stone amphitheatre. Close to the amphitheatre can be seen the nazvlia, the river-port 
of the city, with a large warehouse and two arches, one of which (that near the river) 
is crowned by a biga. Representation* of sea- and river-poru arc common on the 
reliefs of the column, but none can be identified with any certainty (cf. K. Lehmann- 
Hartlebcn, 'Die an liken Hafmanlagen des Mittelmerrrt', A7w, BdheA 14, 1923, pp. 
2a8 ff.). Our relief shows how important the river-ports of the Danubian regions were. 
Certainly the ruicalia were not constructed for purely military purposes. 

a. FUNERARY AI.TAR FOUND AT SKRLANI (Dalmatia). C. Paisch, 'Arch.-ep. 
Untersuchungen rur Gesch. d. rom. Prov. Dalmatien, VII', Win. Mitt, mis Bottom, 

ii, 1890, p. t 55 , figs. 63-64. 

Altar with a fragmentary and almost illegible inscription. O11 two sides of it the same 
man is represented; on one side lie is shown standing in local dre«, with a cane in hi* 
right hand and a bunch of ears of corn in his left; on the other side, he appears as a 
cobbler, with a shoe or a boot-tree in hie right hand, and beside him the tools of his 
trade. The relief provides an excellent illustration of the acquisition of land by a native 
who had begun his career as a cobbler in a small city, or alternatively of the augmenta¬ 
tion of the income of an owner or peasant from the profits of a cobbler's shop in the 
town. 
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by A. Gnirs and is the best example of a large villa of 
this type in the Roman world, whether in Italy or in the pro¬ 
vinces. Remains of many other large and fine villas, which were 
centres of large estates, and the ruins of many scattered farm¬ 
houses, probably parts of these estates, have been found and 
partially excavated by local archaeologists and by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute. They show a close similarity to the 
Pompeian and Stabian villas, except that production was con¬ 
centrated not on wine (which was probably produced in no very 
large quantities) but on olive-oil. Another difference between 
the Pompeian and the Histrian villas is that the latter were the 
centres not of medium-sized estates but (at least in the best- 
known cases) of regular latifundia of a type similar to those of 
Gaul, Britain, Belgium, Germany, and Africa. 60 

Italians resident in the Histrian cities also owned large fac¬ 
tories of tiles and jars, situated near Tcrgcste and Pola. These 
tiles and jars were used in Histria and Dalmatia and throughout 
the Danube lands. It is probable that the Italians who owned 
the large estates also bought up the wool produced by the native 
tribes in the mountains which lay behind the cities. Some flocks 
of sheep, no doubt, were owned by the city people and shep¬ 
herded by their slaves. From this wool were made the famous 
Histrian woollen garments which competed with the slightly 
rougher and more primitive Gallic articles. 61 

Much less romanized was the interior of the peninsula and 
the land behind the territory of Tcrgcste. Tcrgcste itself was 
originally an Illyrian settlement and afterwards a village of the 
Celtic Carni. We have already quoted the inscription (Dessau, 
ILS 6G80) which speaks of the Carni and Catali as being attached 
to Tergcste: their conditions of life were probably of the primi¬ 
tive rural type. Their ‘chiefs’ became Roman citizens, but the 
other members of these tribes probably never attained the 
Roman franchise. The same is true of the Illyrian tribes in 
Histria, as is shown by the Latin inscriptions they have left, for 
instance, those of the territory of Nesactium and Piquentum. 62 

The Illyrians of Dalmatia, Pannonla, and of one part of 
Moesia Superior were not a pure race. The earliest population 
of these lands was Thracian. Then came the Illyrians, who en¬ 
slaved it. Later appeared the Celts, who mixed with the most 
important of the Illyrian tribes—the Liburnians, Dalmatians, 
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Iapudians, and Maezacans in the Northern parts of the Adriatic 
area, and the Taulantians, the Enchclcians, and the Ardiaeans 
in the Southern regions. The Illyrians when they first came into 
contact with the Romans (in the third century b.c.) had, like the 
Iberians in Spain, a long historical life behind them. In the late 
Bronze and in the early Iron Age they had been strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the late Minoan civilization. Very early they had 
come into touch with the Greeks. Under these influences they 
developed a material civilization of their own, which was 
affected also by the civilization of their kinsmen on the Italian 
side of the Adriatic Sea. It shows many distinctive features of an 
interesting kind. 

Socially, the various Illyrian tribes lived under rather primi¬ 
tive conditions. The distinctive features of their life were very 
similar to those of the Iberians. The tribes and clans had their 
centres in fortified towns on the tops of hills and mountains; 
grazing and agriculture were their main occupations; in some 
cases there existed a peculiar system of redistributing the land 
among the members of the tribe and the clans every eight years. 
Like the Iberians in Spain, the Illyrians formed from time to 
time larger political units under monarchical rule—the Enche- 
leians near Apollonia and the Taulantians near Epidamnus, 
later the Ardiaeans, and finally the Dalmatians. But these states 
showed no real cohesion and were somewhat loose federations of 
tribes and clans rather than centralized monarchical states. 63 

The Romans dealt with the Illyrians and the Cclto-Illyrians 
in the same way as they did with the Iberians and the Cclt- 
Iberians. At a very early date they entered into diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the cities on the coast and protected 
the early Greek settlements and cities in the Illyrian lands. The 
more such Roman influence on Illyrian affairs asserted itself 
during the long period of renewed wars against the leading 
tribes, the closer did these relations become. In the second and 
first centuries b.c., when the military power of the Illyrians was 
broken for ever (although some tribes still maintained a nominal 
independence), large groups of Italian merchants and money- 
dealers settled in the more important maritime cities. It was 
they who, along with the earlier Greek emigrants and with the 
more or less hellenized natives, carried on the maritime trade, 
which since remotest times had been the life-blood of the cities. 
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They were assisted by the clever seamanship of the Illyrians, 
always famous as pirates. These now took service as sailors with 
the mercantile marine, and later provided a considerable part 
of the crews of the Imperial fleet of Ravenna (as the Egyptians 
did of the fleet of Misenum). When the Illyrian lands were finally 
annexed to the Roman Empire (in the time of Augustus from 
about 33 b.g. and under his first successors), the Romans trans¬ 
formed these cities into colonics: Scnia, lader, Salonae, Narona, 
and Epidaurum were the first to be colonized. Colonization 
meant the creation of almost purely Italian centres of urban life. 
To the colonies were assigned large tracts of the best arable land. 
Many of the colonists became prosperous landowners and pro¬ 
bably used the native population as tenants and labourers. Some 
families resident in these cities were real pioneers in the new' 
lands. They built villas in the lowlands of Dalmatia and intro¬ 
duced the capitalistic methods established in Italy and in Histria. 
Lumbering and grazing were their earliest forms of activity. 
Later came the production of corn, and still later the cultivation 
of vines and olive-trees. 6 * Besides the cities, two legionary for¬ 
tresses were established in the country, at Burnum and Del- 
minium, as well as scores of smaller forts. In the time of Ves¬ 
pasian, however, the legions were removed from Dalmatia to 
Pannonia, though some of the smaller forts remained. These 
military establishments no doubt contributed largely to the 
romanization of the country. One of them—that at Burnum— 
owned large pasture lands in the neighbourhood. 6 * 

Meanwhile culture was gradually extending far into the 
interior of the Dalmatian country. Extensive recruiting among 
the Illyrian tribes gradually created a more or less romanized 
native aristocracy, consisting of the veterans who returned to 
their tribes and villages after completing their service in the 
auxiliary regiments. To these aristocratic elements Vespasian 
assigned the leading role in tribal life, and out of them and some 
Italian immigrants he formed the new bourgeoisie of the urbanized 
towns and fortified places of refuge in Dalmatia. His policy here 
was the same as that which he pursued in Spain and had the 
same end in view. The tribal organization afforded no guaran¬ 
tees of security. On the other hand Rome needed the tribes to 
provide recruits for the auxiliary troops. The only way out of the 
difficulty was to split up the tribes and to put control in the 
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i. LOWER PART OF A PANNOMAN FUNERAL STELE. Found in Serbia. 
Museum of Belgrade. My article in Ram. Mitt. 26, 1911, p. 278, fig. 2; S. Reinach, 
RJp. d. rtl. ii, p. 160, 2. 

The office of » banker or a business man. The banker (in Roman dress) is seated on 
a chair near a folding wall-table. In his left hand he holds a triptych, his ledger (codex 
aeeepti el expejtri), and on the table before him lies a large bag containing coins—the 
day's takings. In front of the table stands a slave reading his daily report from the 
edamaria or tphermridet (the daily record-book). On the book-keeping of the Romans, 
see R. Beigel, Rothmmgsteum und BuchfiJoung der Rdmer (1904) and cf. C. Bardt, Wock. 
kl. Phil. 1905, pp. «3 ff. On the development of civilisation and art in Pannonia, A. 
Hekler, Strena Bulihana (1924), pp. 208 ff. 

2. BAS-RELIEF OF A VOTIVE ALTAR (?). 

T... • Unfinished. Found at St. Martin-am-Bacher 

t' 1 (Pannonia) in the vicinity of stone quarries. 

Museum of Ptuj. V. Skrabar, Strena liuhfiana 
(1924), p. 159. fig. 9. 

A miner (or perhaps rather the god of the 
miners, Hercules or Silvanus Saxanus) in a gallery, 
half-naked, attacking the wall of the mine in front 
of him with a heavy mining pick or hammer. 
Near him are tome quarried slabs of marble. The 
figure recalls Statius* well-known description of 
the Dalmatian gold-mines (Siloeu, iv. 7. 13 ff.): 
'quando tc duki I-atio remittent | Dalmatac 
monies ubi Dite viso | pallidus fossor redit cruto- 
que | concolor auro?* It is worthy of notr that, for 
Statius, Dalmatia and Spain were the main gold- 
producing lands (Silane, iii. 3.89-90, cf. 1.2. 133). 
Cf. our pi. xxxv, 1 (Spanish miners). 

3. AKROTERION OF A SARCOPHAGUS. 
Found at Salona. Museum of Split. (K. Prijate(j, 

• V"- ia "*• 1 hUl - Daln ■ 53, 1930 1 (Split, 193a). 

a._, - , -. . .^r p. 142, and pi. x».] 4th cent. A.n. 

Fio. 4. Agriculture in Moetia Bust of a ftmina stohto, who certainly belonged 
to the local aristocracy. I owe the photograph to the kindness of Prof. M. AbramiC. 

4. FUNERAL CIPPUS FOUND AT ULMKTUM IN MOF-SIA INFERIOR. 
Museum of Bucharest. CtL iii. 12491; V. Piivan. Ine/puturile vittii Romane la gurile 
Durvoii (1923), pp. 52 ff., figs. 31-33; vx note 91 to p. 951. Fig. 4. 

The cippui was erected on the tomb of a certain C. Iulius C. f. Quadratus, princtpi loti 
and quinquenruilii of the Urrilorium Cap:docente. The upper part shows the god Silvanus, 
the protector of agriculture and grazing; the lower, a man ploughing a field. On the 
other side a herd in a forest is visible. 
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FUNERARY STELE. Found in fragments in the Byzantine walls of Salona. Museum 
of Split. [M. Abrami£, Spommri xz Mma Umt Sahnat, VjtJ. za crh. i. f*v. Dabru 50, 
1928/9 (Split, 1929), pp. 56 ff.; K. Prijatelj, Vjes. za ash. i hist. Dalm., 53, 1950- 
i (Split, 1952), pp. 142 f£, and pi- vttc] tsc cent. a.o. 

The upper part of the stele was occupied by busts of the deceased- At the bottom 
a sailing-ship. The inscription says: C. Utius Sp{tai)f{ilms) Ust*ment(o) | fieri iussit sibi et J 
P. Ulio/ratri suo tt CloJia[e) j F\au]iUt cancubinae suae. \ Mult\a per]agratus ego Urraqut 
manque \ tUbit[um rt]*M1 ut patria, mate situs kit iacte. | Slat l\apis e]t rumen, vestigia nulla, 
[— L'An. Ep. 1933, 74.I C. Utius was undoubtedly a merchant or a ship’s captain, 
more probably the former, since he speaks of journeys by both land and sea in Jiis 
metrical epitaph. His humble origin is to be noted. I owe the photograph to the 
kindness of Professor M. Abramid. 
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hands of the more or less romanized, or at least disciplined, 
members who had already served in the Roman army. On them 
was imposed also the obligation of furnishing recruits for the 
legions. As was natural—and here again we have an analogy to 
Spain—many of the new cities were transferred from the hill 
tops to the plain: cities situated in the plain were much safer for the 
Romans than eagle-nests on the tops ofsteep hills and mountains. 66 

The new municipia received in the usual way large and fertile 
tracts of land which were carved out of the tribal territories. 
Most of this land was divided among the newly created citizens, 
while the rest of the tribal territory remained in the hands of its 
previous owners, who formed the country population and were 
not inscribed on the roll of citizens but remained in the condi¬ 
tion of peregrini. From the economic point of view, many of these 
tncolae gradually became tenants of the well-to-do landowners, 
who lived in the city. 67 Alongside of agriculture a lively com¬ 
merce grew up within the province and with other provinces, 
as well as local industries. On the funeral altar of a citizen of a 
municipality in the rich valley of the Drinus the deceased is re¬ 
presented twice: on one side of the stone as a landowner with 
cars of corn in his hand, and on the other side as a shoemaker. 68 
Some of the members of the city aristocracy became very wealthy 
and owned large areas of arable and pasture land; as rich men 
they entered the imperial service, attained equestrian rank, and 
even occupied a scat in the Roman senate. 69 

A good example of one of these native cities is Doclea, 
formerly the fortified refuge of the tribe of the Docleates. 
It was excavated by a Russian archaeologist, and the results 
were admirably published by an Italian scholar of Trieste. 
Under Vespasian the town became a municipium. Its citizens 
consisted of native principes (leading men of the tribe), veterans, 
and immigrants from Salonae and Narona. The city soon be¬ 
came rich and prosperous: we find its wealthy landowners 
building a large forum with a handsome basilica, some temples, 
and a large bath. The same may be said of many inland cities 
of Dalmatia (for example, Asseria behind Iader). 70 It is worthy 
of note that none of these cities was granted the rank of a 
colony. The last colony was created by Claudius (Colonia 
Claudia Aequum); even under Hadrian, who established a new 
series of municipia , no Dalmatian city received the higher status. 
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The policy of the government was the same as we found in 
Spain, and in both countries it was evidently dictated by the 
same motives. The municipia were intended to break up the 
tribal life of Dalmatia. Their creation did not, however, mean 
that romanization was already achieved: it was a step towards 
that end, not a crown set on a work already accomplished. More¬ 
over, a thorough romanization of city and country was not in 
the interest of the Roman government, as it deprived the state 
of excellent recruits both for the legions and the auxiliary troops. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that the work of 
romanization was never completed in Dalmatia. Even in the 
cities the population was not at all thoroughly romanized, much 
less in their territories. Further, many of the tribes were never 
urbanized, but remained as they had been, and continued to 
live in the old fashion. The proof is given by scores of inscrip¬ 
tions on boundary-stones which describe the delimitation of 
territories between the various Dalmatian tribes. It is character¬ 
istic of the conditions prevailing in the country that a purely 
Roman ‘ccnturiation’, or delimitation, of the land was never 
carried out there, as it had been, at least to a certain extent, in 
Pannonia, Dacia, and Africa. Clearly, apart from some excep¬ 
tions, the old-fashioned mode of cultivating the land remained, 
and a Roman division into centuruu was not required: all that 
was needed was a fair distribution of the land between the tribes 
and the newly created municipia . 11 

From the economic point of view, one of the greatest attrac¬ 
tions of Dalmatia for the Romans was the rich iron mines which 
had been exploited by the natives from time immemorial. To 
the Romans the possession of them was extremely important for 
providing the Danube armies with arms and weapons; they were 
as important and as vital as the Gallic mines were for the Rhine 
army. Naturally, therefore, they were very soon taken under 
imperial administration and managed by special contractors 
under the direction of imperial procurators. The labour em¬ 
ployed in them was supplied by the native tribes, whose mem¬ 
bers had been accustomed to this work for centuries. About the 
conditions under which they worked we have no knowledge, but 
we may suppose that they were similar to those which prevailed 
in the mines of Spain, where single pits were farmed out to indi¬ 
vidual miners. 72 
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Similar was the social and economic development of the fron¬ 
tier provinces with a Celto-IIlyrian or Thraco-Illyrian popula¬ 
tion—the two Pannonias and Moesia Superior, which were 
the main centres of the military life of the Empire on the Danube 
frontier. We do not propose to describe the phases of the con¬ 
quest and of the military occupation of these lands. That has 
been done in a masterly way by Mommsen and his collaborators 
in the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, vol. iii, and the general out¬ 
lines of the process were summarized by Mommsen in the fifth 
volume of his Roman History. New evidence has been supplied 
by the excavations carried out by the Austrians and their suc¬ 
cessors in some of the most important camps: Poetovio, Lauria- 
cum, Camuntum, and Aquincum. 73 For the purpose of this 
book it will be sufficient to say a few words about the main 
features of social and economic life in these provinces. 

The progress of city life on the middle Danube, on the Save, 
and on the Drave, was determined by the great Roman military 
centres, which gradually moved from the Save to the Drave, and 
finally to the Danube. Siscia and Sirmium on the Save, Poetovio 
and Mursa on the Drave, Vindobona, Carnuntum, Brigctio, 
Aquincum, Singidunum, Viminacium, and Ratiaria on the 
Danube, and Scupi in the land of the unruly Dardanians, were 
all great fortresses of the legions and some of them remained so 
to the end of the Roman domination. Mursa was the chief 
station of the Danube fleet. The Roman troops, however, were 
not planted in a desert land. Celtic, Illyrian, and Thraco- 
Illyrian tribes occupied these regions, and they were not exter¬ 
minated by the Romans. In fact most, if not all, of the fortresses 
were built in the immediate vicinity of large Celtic, Illyrian, and 
Thracian villages. Such a village certainly existed near Carnun¬ 
tum; Siscia was an important Illyrian town, the capital of the 
tribe of the Colapiani; Scupi was a citadel of the Dardanians, 
and Ratiaria of the Mocsians (Thracians). To meet the needs of 
the troops, large stretches of fertile land, meadows, woods, &c., 
were taken from the native tribes and assigned to the fortresses. 
The prata Ugionum arc often mentioned in inscriptions. In the 
second and third centuries these lands were usually let out to 
soldiers for exploitation; 74 the larger part of a legion’s territory, 
however, was not exploited directly by them, but was left in the 
hands of the inhabitants of the villages (vici), who probably were 
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obliged to deliver part of the produce of their fields, meadows, 
forests, fisheries, and so forth to the fortress and to help the sol¬ 
diers by personal labour. A good illustration of the use of native 
labour is furnished by the funeral cippus of a soldier belonging to 
the fortress at Carnuntum. In the pediment the deceased is re¬ 
presented, with a virga in his hand, leading a rustic cart dragged 
by two oxen and driven by an Illyrian peasant, who holds a whip 
and an axe. It is clear that the soldier was in charge of wood¬ 
cutting for the fortress, and employed for this purpose the ser¬ 
vices of one of the peasants of the neighbouring village (see 

pi. I.XXIV, 2). 75 

Thus the territories of the legions and the native tribes which 
lived on them were under the management and control of the 
military authorities. The extent of these prala Ugionum is unknown 
to us. It is difficult to suppose that the lands of all the tribes 
which lived near the Danube were regarded, in the strict sense 
of the word, as territories of the different legions. But whatever 
the size of the prala may have been, the development of the for¬ 
tresses was uniform all over the Danube provinces. Near them 
settlements of civilians, the so-called canabae , gradually grew up. 
On the other hand, the native villages assigned to the legions 
were gradually invaded by foreigners, mostly former soldiers of 
the fortress concerned, who settled down in them, organized a 
community of Roman citizens, and introduced Roman habits 
and customs and the use of the Latin language. We know, for 
instance, of a prosperous community of this type in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Aquincum, called vicus Vindonianus, some of the 
members of which were even Roman knights. 76 Gradually these 
native vici coalesced with the canabae of the fort to form one settle¬ 
ment, which assumed the aspect of a real city. Fora and basili- 
cae, baths, theatres, and amphitheatres were built, the streets 
were paved, the city style of house was adopted, and to this amal¬ 
gamation of canabae and native vici were finally granted the 
rights of a municipium or a colony. 77 

Those parts of the Danubian provinces which were not, in the 
strict sense of the word, assigned to the forts but which main¬ 
tained their tribal organization were ruled, at any rate in the 
first century A.n., as in Dalmatia, by military officers (praefecti) 
appointed by the emperor or by the governor of the province. 
Such a prefect of the tribe of the Colapiani was the well-known 
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Antonius Naso. 78 Gradually, however, urban life developed on 
those territories also, and some of the chief villages were trans¬ 
formed into mumcipia , while others were obliged to receive a 
colony of Roman veterans. In this way arose such cities as 
Savaria, Solva, and Scarbantia in Pannonia, and Ulpiana, Mar- 
gum, and Naissus in Moesia Superior. Colonies of Roman 
veterans were sent out also to Poctovio in Pannonia and to Scupi 
in Moesia Superior, which had been in origin important mili¬ 
tary fortresses. 79 The transformation of such towns and villages 
into Roman cities meant, of course, at the outset a revision of the 
rights of property in the land. The best part was given to the 
colonists or to the citizens of the new city, the worst was left to 
the common members of the tribe. The land assigned to the 
colonists was usually ccnturiatcd in the Roman fashion. 8 * 1 In the 
territories of these colonics and municipia large tracts of land were 
gradually concentrated in the hands of a few landowners, partly 
natives and veterans, partly foreigners. In the territory of Ul¬ 
piana, for example, large estates were owned in the third cen¬ 
tury by a member of the senatorial class, a certain C. Furius 
Octavianus. Near Singidunum a native princeps loci built for 
himself and his family a beautiful tomb gorgeously painted and 
adorned with statues of the owner and of the members of his 
family. There is no doubt that labour for these large estates was 
furnished partly by a lively commerce in slaves from the other 
side of the Danube, partly by the native population. 81 

How much land was still owned by the native tribes and how 
many villages which were not assigned to one or other of the 
cities existed in Pannonia and Moesia Superior in the second 
and third centuries, we cannot say. Districts like Dardania no 
doubt retained their ancient tribal organization for a very long 
time, perhaps in perpetuity. But even in the regions assigned to 
cities and forts life retained its rustic character, and the land 
never became thoroughly urbanized and romanized. A glance 
at the Pannonian and Moesian funeral monuments shows to 
what an extent the natives retained their original habits and 
customs. 82 

Different was the aspect presented by the province of Dacia, 
the last acquisition of the Romans on the banks of the Danube. 
After the terrible war which was carried out in two campaigns 
by Trajan and after a systematic extermination of the best of the 
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natives, Dacia became a land of intensive colonization, save in 
some districts which were left to the native tribes. The gold 
mines of the province were worked by Dalmatians, the Pirustae, 
who were brought thither from their native land. The arable 
land was measured out and distributed to colonists, most of 
whom came from the East (as, for instance, from Galatia). We 
must also remember the strong garrison of the new frontiers. In 
the many prosperous cities settled a motley crowd of ex-soldiers, 
Greek and Oriental merchants and artisans, and others. The land 
was rich and offered the most varied opportunities to the new 
settlers. We need not be surprised that an opulent bourgeoisie 
soon grew up in the cities. Thus we know of a family of Apulum 
which played, as traders and landowners, almost the same part 
in the life of the province as the family of the Barbii in Aquileia 
and in the provinces of Noricum and Pannonia. 83 

The original population of Dacia consisted mainly of Thra¬ 
cians, a large arid powerful nation with a long and glorious his¬ 
tory. Like the Illyrians, the Thracians belonged to the Indo- 
European stock and were closely connected in culture and reli¬ 
gion with the population of Macedonia and Greece. The history 
of the Thracians is the history of a permanent struggle against 
enemies who threatened them from East, North, West, and 
South. Scythians, Illyrians, Celts, and Macedonians all tried to 
conquer the Thracian land and all failed. The Romans suc¬ 
ceeded, but not without a long and bitter struggle in the Balkan 
and Transylvanian mountains and in the plains of Hungary and 
Romania. 

Of the social and economic life of the Thracians wc know very 
little. They have left but one written document, and this we are 
unable to understand. The archaeological evidence is as yet 
meagre and poor. The only ascertained fact about their social 
and economic life is that they were an agricultural people, a 
people whose life was concentrated in villages, not in cities. Some 
of their villages were fortified; one may have been the residence 
of the king, the capital of one or many tribes. But they were not 
real centres of urban life: we never hear of any large develop¬ 
ment of industry or commerce in them. The inhabitants of the 
villages were and remained peasants, tillers of the soil, hunters, 
fishermen, cattle-breeders. Their internal organization was 
tribal. The exchange of goods between the tribes took the form 
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1-2. THE LOWER PART OF THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN AT ROME. Rome, 
Forum ofTrajan. C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs in Ttaianssaalt, pis. iv-xx, text ii, pp. 17 IT.; 
K. Lehmann-Hartlcben, Die TrajeousauU, 1926, pis. v-vi. 

The first band of the decoration of the column is intended to give a glimpse of the 
lower course of the river Danube. The spectator is on the Dacian, or left, bank of the 
river; what is portrayed is the Roman, or right, bank. The first section (fig. 1, band 1) 
shows the system of fortifications on the lower Danube, along the flat bank of the river 
where it flows through modem Bulgaria and Romania. Ihe Roman bank is protected 
by high wooden towers (burp) surrounded by palisades. The ground floors of these 
towers were used as living-quarters by the garrison of auxiliary soldiers (cavalry and 
infantry), while the upper floor, furnished with a gallery, served as an observation-post 
from which the enemy could be watched and signals given by means of torches. Near 
the towers are seen piles of wood and straw, which may be interpreted as stocks of 
material for the repair of the buildings and of fodder for the horses, but more probably 
represent beacons laid ready for kindling (von Domasrewski, MareuisduU, p. 109, 
note). The next section (fig. 2, band t, left part) shows more civilized conditions of 
life on the river. Soldiers are shipping supplies for the army up the river from the 
Greek cities at the mouth of the Danube and from South Russia, or down the river 
from North Italy and Aquileia; one barge a loaded with wine, another with the heavy 
baggage of the soldiers. On the bank of the river are two villages or Roman landing- 
places and depots—the nuclei of future dties—both fortified by palisade*. Farther up 
the river begin the hills (fig. a, band I, right part). A city is built on the steep bank of 
the Danube and soldiers are bringing wine to it. Behind this city in the hills a strong 
fortress covers an important road into the interior of the country and another along the 
river. The bas-reliefs give an excellent summary of the military and civilizing work 
done by the Roman soldiers on the Danube. The cities and landing-places are types, 
and cannot be identified with any of the inhabited places on the Danube. Higher up 
(band 2) begins the story of Trajan's first campaign in the Dacian lands. The emperor 
has crossed the river and offers sacrifice to the gods in the presence of his soldiers before 
his camp, within which is seen hu large tent (fig. 1, band a). One of the next episodes is 
an address delivered by Trajan to his troops (fig. 2, band 2). 'Ihe following pictures 
deal mostly with the work of fortifying the land occupied by the Romans, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing the rear of their army. Fig. 1, band 3, show s the construction of fortifi¬ 
cations near a river on which a newly built bridge is seen; fig. 2, band 3, depicts the 
construction of a wooden bridge and of a stone fortress. As the Roman* intended to 
remain in the land, all such constructions had more than a merely military purpose. 
Roman trade and civilization inarched with the troops acrou the bridges, and con¬ 
centrated in the new fortified centres of Roman life. 
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of seasonal fairs, which arc still the chief feature of the commer¬ 
cial life of many Slavonic peoples. 84 

The Thracians first came into contact with the Romans on 
the lower Danube in Moesia Inferior, which was not organ¬ 
ized as a procuratorial province till after the annexation of the 
Balkan Thracians by Claudius, and as a regular imperial pro¬ 
vince only after Trajan’s Dacian Wars, but, had, in fact, been in 
vassalage to Rome since the time of Augustus and Tibcrius. 8s 
The first to recognize Roman supremacy were the Greek cities 
on the Western shores of the Black Sea, formerly rich and power¬ 
ful centres of Greek life—Histria, Tomi, Callatis, Dionysopolis, 
Odessos. 86 Their only chance of regaining something of their old 
prosperity was the establishment of a strong political force on 
the Danube and Black Sea. When the Roman government 
secured the lower Danube by a chain of fortresses (Ocscus, 
Novae, Ratiaria, and from the time of Trajan, Durostorum and 
Troesmis), the Thracian tribes on the lower Danube and near 
the shores of the Black Sea became, by force of circumstances, 
the hinterland both of the Roman fortresses and of the old 
Greek cities. W’ithout a reasonable economic and social organi¬ 
zation in the rich land between the Danube and the Black Sea 
both fortresses and cities would be dependent on uncertain im¬ 
ports of foodstuffs from far distant regions. This was the reason 
why the Romans paid so much attention to the organization of 
the province of Lower Moesia and displayed so much interest 
in the affairs of the Greek cities on the Black Sea within and 
beyond the Roman frontier—at the mouth of the Dniester 
(Tyras) and the Dnieper (Olbia), and in the Crimea. So long 
as Dacia was independent, even the most intensive exploitation 
of the Dobrudja could not provide both the Roman army and 
the cities with sufficient quantities of foodstuffs. Import from 
South Russia was, therefore, welcome; and this meant that the 
Roman government must police the Black Sea and afford mili¬ 
tary protection to the Greek cities in South Russia. 87 

As in Dacia and Thrace, so also in Moesia Inferior, the foun¬ 
dations of the urbanization of the country were laid by Trajan 
after the conquest of Dacia. Trajan granted the status of 
Roman colonies to the stations which had grown up near the 
camps of Ratiaria and Oescus, after the legions had been trans¬ 
ferred thence to Singidunum and Troesmis, and founded the 
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new cities of Tropaeum Traiani, Nicopolis ad Istrum, and 
Marcianopolis. However the region was never wholly roman- 
ized; it remained a country of villages and large areas of open 
country. 

The social and economic organization of the province in¬ 
volved first of all a revision of rights to ownership of landed pro¬ 
perty. The land was subdivided into territories belonging to the 
fortresses, to the Greek cities, and to the native inhabitants. A 
number of the latter had been transplanted thither by the 
Romans, who had forced them to migrate from the mountains 
of modern Bulgaria and from the lands beyond the Danube. As 
regards the military territories, the measures taken in iMocsia 
Inferior did not differ from those adopted in Dalmatia, Pan- 
nonia, and Mocsia Superior, and development followed the 
same lines. 88 In the ancient Greek cities the Romans endeavoured 
above all to revive their decaying economic life and to impart 
fresh vigour to it by attracting new settlers. It is quite clear that 
for this purpose they enlarged their territories and attached to 
them many native villages. To the new and old citizens they 
freely granted the Roman franchise. The inhabitants of the 
villages which became attached to the cities had, of course, no 
share in their government. From the Roman point of view they 
were and remained peregrini , from the point of view of the cities 
they were ‘by-dwcllcrs’ (incolae y irapoucoi). On the other hand, 
when dwellers in the cities acquired land in the territories of the 
villages, they became members of the village communities. 
Being its richest members, they were recognized along with the 
native elders of the community as the ‘senate’ of the village, and 
as such they elected or nominated the ‘chief, the magistri or 
magistrates. All the villages of a given territory appointed in turn 
one person to represent the territory. This man received the title 
of quitiquennalis and probably had the duty of apportioning 
among the landowners of the villages the payments due to the 
state and to the city as well as personal services. 89 

The same type of organization developed in the territories of 
the native tribes. Here also the Roman citizens, who were mostly 
veterans and immigrants from the other Danube provinces, 
played an important part in the life of the village communities. 
These new settlers were, of course, the chief romanizing in¬ 
fluences, but in fact they never succeeded in absorbing the native 
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population and thoroughly romanizing it. With a few wealthier 
natives, who had assimilated Roman culture, they formed a 
small minority of well-to-do landowners amid the mass of 
peasants and tenants who worked the land for them. 90 

On the south of Moesia Inferior, in the hilly and mountainous 
land of the modern Bulgarians, the Thracians, who had been 
subjects of the Odrysian dynasty but from the time of Claudius 
were incorporated in the Roman province of Thrace, retained 
for about a century their ancient organization and their tribal 
and village life. 01 Hundreds of villages were scattered over the 
hills, mountains, valleys, and plains. Their inhabitants were 
hard-working peasants, tillers of the soil, shepherds, gardeners, 
hunters, just as they are today. To the Roman army they fur¬ 
nished sturdy and brave foot-soldiers and excellent horse. For 
the sake of an abundant supply of these soldiers to serve in the 
numerous cohorts of Thracians, the Roman government left the 
internal organization of the country as it had been under the 
kings. The main unit was the village; a certain number of vil¬ 
lages formed a ‘komarchy’ {KujpapxUi ); all the villages of a tribe 
or, in other words, an aggregate of ‘komarchies’ represented the 
administrative and territorial unit of a tribe ( 4 >v\rj). Finally, one 
or more tribes formed a district (< rrpaTrjyia ) under a military 
commander. 92 

The Roman peace and the good opportunities of selling their 
farm produce to the agents of the Roman military establish¬ 
ments and to the merchants of the Greek cities of the coast 
(Mcsembria, Anchialus, Apollonia on the Black Sea, and Aenus, 
Maroneia, Abdcra on the Aegean) brough wealth to the Thra¬ 
cian peasants. Their old tribal market-places, where the seasonal 
fairs (iftiropia) were held, gradually developed into real towns. 
Some new market-places like the ip. 7 r 6 piov of Pizus, the nuclei 
of future cities, were created by the Roman government. 93 
Roman citizens went to settle down in the richest regions. For a 
time the Roman government remained somewhat passive and 
did not make any strong effort to develop city life in Thrace; 
neither did it interfere with the life of the few old Greek cities 
of the interior (Philippopolis). One Roman colony was planted 
under Claudius (Apri), another (Dcultum) under the Flavians. 
The first serious attempt to foster the growth of cities was made 
by Trajan in connexion with his military operations on the 
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Danube and in the East by the institution of the new province 
Dacia and by the reorganization of Mocsia. To exercise more 
effective control over the life of the province he needed larger 
and better organized centres. New cities, almost all with Greek 
names and more or less Greek population and Greek customs 
(Augusta Traiana or Bcroea, Plotinopolis, and Trajanopolis), 
were created, and municipal organization and municipal rights 
were granted to certain villages like Scrdica (Sofia), Pautalia, 
Nicopolisad Nestum, Topirus, and Anchialus, which becamelarge 
and prosperous settlements. These new cities were organized in 
an individual manner. Not one of them was a Roman colony by 
origin. Some had the right to issue coinage, but on their coins 
the name of the provincial governor appeared beside that of the 
city. Here, as in Dacia and Mocsia, the creation of these new 
cities probably attracted new inhabitants, particularly from the 
East. Hadrian continued his predecessor’s policy. The well- 
known and beautiful city of Hadrianopolis still exists under its 
old name (Edirne). 

Did this policy produce a real diffusion of city life? Did it 
result in the hcllenization of the land? We say hellenization, 
for Greek influence in the Balkans was too strong to permit of 
romanization. I hardly think so. It resulted in the separation 
from the rest of the population of a city bourgeoisie consisting 
of immigrants and rich natives, in additional burdens for the 
villages, in the disappearance of some straUgiai , which were re¬ 
placed by city territories. But, even with her cities, Thrace 
remained a land of villages, of village communities, of small 
peasant landowners. For these peasants the cities were an evil, 
not a blessing, as can be clearly seen from the well-known in¬ 
scription of Scaptopare, of which we shall speak in the eleventh 
chapter . 94 The peasants, too, jealously kept all the peculiarities 
of their life and their religion. A series of finds of the second and 
third centuries a.d. shows us that even in the Roman period 
some rich landowners in Thrace were buried, according to the 
old Scytho-Thracian (and also Celtic) ritual, in funerary'chariots, 
in tumuli. In the Bulgarian mountains the ancient Thracian 
dress so often seen on funerary stelae of the Roman period may 
still be found today, and in the Christian churches may be seen 
the figure of the great unnamed God, of whom wc have count¬ 
less votive monuments of the Roman period, the hunter and 
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fighter, galloping on his Thracian horse, revered by the peasants 
as the great Christian ‘Heros’ St. George . 95 

The adjoining province of Macedonia (including Paeonia 
and the lands of the Adriatic shore with Dyrrhachium and Apol- 
lonia ) 96 was never a land of intensive urbanization, apart from 
its Eastern coast. The strength of the Macedonian kingdom was 
based on the Macedonian peasantry, on the villages. During the 
Macedonian wars the country suffered heavy losses. Under the 
rule of the Roman Republic it experienced many disastrous in¬ 
vasions of barbarians. Then it became, with Thessaly, the main 
battle-field of the Roman generals during the civil wars. It was 
no wonder that this fertile land was less densely populated than 
it had been under its kings. The decline of population and the 
strategic importance of the land—through which passed the 
great road from Italy across the Balkan peninsula, by way of 
Egnatia, to the East—induced Augustus to attempt to romanize 
at least one portion of the province by sending out colonics, 
partly of veterans, partly of civilians, to many important places 
(Dyrrhachium, Philippi, Dium, Pella, Cassandrea, Byblis) and 
by granting to others the rights of a Roman municipium, as, for 
instance, to Bcroca, the capital, to Thessalonica, the chief har¬ 
bour, to Stobi in the land of the Paconians. The numbers of the 
Romans were large enough to prevent their absorption by the 
more or less hcllenizcd population of the Macedonian cities and 
to enable the emperors to recruit a considerable number of 
praetorians from among the Romans in the province. The new 
settlers, as usual, became mostly landowners and played an im¬ 
portant part in the life not only of the cities but also of the vil¬ 
lages. Many senatorial families possessed large estates in Mace¬ 
donia. Nevertheless the impression one gains is that the economic 
backbone of the country continued to be the native tribes and 
the numerous villages, particularly the mountain villages, of 
peasants and shepherds . 97 

On the social and economic conditions which prevailed in 
Greece (the province of Achaia) in the imperial period it is un¬ 
necessary to dwell at length. The general picture is familiar. It 
is a picture of poverty and gradual depopulation. The famous 
description of Euboea by Dio Chrysostom is, of course, a fiction. 
His general statement in the Tarsian speech is a rhetorical 
exaggeration. Yet the essential features of his description, the 
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depopulation and the existence of large tracts of waste land, are 
certainly true . 98 A striking confirmation ofDio’s picture is afforded 
by the economic situation of many of the great sanctuaries of 
Greece in the imperial period. The inscriptions of Delphi show 
that the income of that sanctuary was now derived mainly from 
the sacred land and the sacred herds . 90 An inscription dis¬ 
covered at Lycosura in Arcadia testifies to the extreme poverty 
both of the city and of the sanctuary, which were unable to pay 
the taxes due to the Romans without the aid of a rich citizen . 100 
The explanation of these conditions is clear. The industry and 
the commerce of Greece were gone. As an agricultural country 
Greece is probably the poorest land in the Mediterranean area. 
It is not surprising that the Greeks, most of them clever and edu¬ 
cated men, emigrated in masses to countries which offered better 
opportunities. But it is an exaggeration to speak of an almost 
complete devastation of the land. The cities still had a well-to-do 
bourgeoisie of landowners of the type of Plutarch of Chaeronca, 
and the richer lands in Greece still produced corn and oil, grapes 
and wine. Some of these products (the oil of Attica, the wine of 
some of the islands) were even exported to other provinces. As 
in the Hellenistic period, landed property was concentrated in 
the hands of a few families who lived in the various cities. The 
labour required for the lands of the city bourgeoisie was normally 
supplied, as might be expected, by slaves and tenants. The well- 
known general description of Plutarch must therefore be taken 
cum grano salis. What Plutarch had in mind was the Greece of the 
glorious times of Themistocles and Pericles. That Greece had 
gone for ever . 101 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THE 
FLAVIANS AND THE ANTONINES 

The City and the Country in the Asiatic and the African Provinces 

of Rome 

When we cross the Aegean Sea or the straits from the West, we 
come to a different world, the world of an age-old Oriental civi¬ 
lization characterized by a peculiar social and economic organi¬ 
zation. Islands of Hellenic culture set in an ocean of an Oriental 
population were unable thoroughly to transform the aspect of 
these lands, and in the time of the Empire we find here precisely 
the same contrast between Greek life in the cities and Oriental 
life in the country as had been so marked a feature of the Hellen¬ 
istic period. The contrast was less pronounced in Africa where 
the development of city life was due not to the Greeks but to the 
Phoenicians, and after them to the Romans. 

The Roman provinces of Asia Minor were rich and prosper¬ 
ous lands. Their economic and social conditions need not be 
treated at length, as they have already been discussed by the 
present writer in a special volume . 1 It will be enough briefly to 
recapitulate the conclusions reached in that book and to discuss 
the new evidence that has come to light in the last twenty years. 
In the provinces of Asia Minor there existed several types of 
land-tenure. The first was the system of small and large owner¬ 
ship which prevailed in the territories of the Greek cities, whether 
of ancient or of recent origin, and was recognized by the Romans. 
Land owned in this way was cultivated cither by the owner him¬ 
self or by his slaves or tenants. What proportion of the city terri¬ 
tories was so cultivated we do not know. Some late documents 
show that in the cities near the sea this method of cultivation was 
widely spread . 2 Besides the land which was divided among the 
citizens (kAtJpoi), many of the ancient Greek cities possessed ex¬ 
tensive tracts which were cultivated and inhabited by natives. 
From the Roman point of view these villages were ‘attached’ or 
‘attributed’ to the city; from the Greek point of view the villages 
were inhabited by ‘by-dwellers’ ( [irdpoucoi or k&tockoi) who never 
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1. VOTIVE STELE TO THE GOD MEN. Alleged to have been iound in Attica but cer¬ 
tainly brought from Asia Minor. British Museum. Th. Homolle, BCH 2 3, 1899, p. 389, pi. 1; 
A. Legrand in Darembcrg-Saglio, Diet. d. ant. iii, p. 1395, fig. 4671; S. Reinach, Rip. d. tel. ii, 
p. 483, 1. 

Inscription: iWrjvi Eunijpi nal fDouroidmn (sk). The stele is a curious testimony to the 
popularity and rapid spread of the Solar pantheism of Asia Minor and Syria in the and and 
3rd Cent. a.d. In Asia Minor these beliefs centre round the God Men. The cult of the gods of 
light was at the same time a Cult of deities who had created civilization and prosperity. This 
idea is expressed alike in the inscription and in the bas-reliefs of our stele (cf. F. Cumnnt, 
Lti religions eruniaLes*, (1939), p. 58, cf. 66). 'Use upper part of the stele is occupied by a mask of 
Min-Sol, adorned with a solar crown, with the sun and the crescent in the centre, and resting 
on a large crescent. On right and left are three stars. The centre of the stele shows a curious 
composition. An object resembling a balance is formed by a scale-beam consisting of a snake 
with two heads, each crowned by a crescent, and scales composed of the attribute of Fortune 
(temueopiae), with a lunar snake on it, and the attributes of Hercules (club and bow). The 
balance is supported by a large bull’s head, a symbol of Men, with two crescent* and two 
solar disks and a eormteopiae between the horns, while on its brow it a large eye surmounted 
by a crescent. Right and left of the head are shown the cult instruments of M*n—the harpe 
and the syrinx and the two rudders of the goddess Fortune (all with crescents appended, like 
every object represented on the stele). Below them are the attributes of Vulcan (the tongs) and 
of Venus (the mirror). The cornucopite of the balance rests on the two caps of the Dioscuri, and 
the club of Hercules on the wheel of Nemesis. The balance is flanked by two pain of torches, 
one resting on a bull’s head, the other on a goat’s (symbols of Demeter and of the Elcusinian 
mysteries). The lower portion of the slab is filled with four signs of the Zodiac, symbolizing 
the four seasons--Pirgo (Autumn) in the middle, supporting a plate with leaves and a cake 
stamped with a eracent, Capeuom (Winter) supporting Virgo, on the left Aries (late spring, 
May) with corn-ears and fruit behind it, and on the right the Ims i (Summer) with a lunar 
snake behind it. Behind Arid is the eaduceus of Mercury, beneath the capricorn the om/Jioloi 
of Apollo, the crane, and the raven. 

2. FUNERAL STELE. Found probably in Phrygia (Asia Minor), presumably at Dorylaetim 
or Cotiaeum. Istanbul Museum. (Mendel, iii. 1077.) P. Pcrdrizet, UCH ao, 1896, p. 64, pi. 
xvt; A. Legrand in Darembcrg-Saglio, Diet d. ant. iii, p. 1395, fig. 4670; S. Reinach, Rip. 
d. nl. ii, p. 174, 2; cf. W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, C. W. M. Cox, JRS 15, 1925, p. 158. 
no. (3). 

Funeral stele of Apphion and her husband Gaius (the work of a local sculptor of Cotiaeum, 
TeipJnr Movppariarit) dedicated to, or pul under the protection of, Hecate the Saviour. In the 
pediment stands the solar eagle of apotheosis. In the first panel is figured the triple Hecate, 
with the solar bu*t and the crescent above; on the left Mfcn; on the right the solar and thunder 
god of Asia Minor, the god of the axe, and his sacred animal the dog. Above Mfn is the hus¬ 
band’s ledger, the diptych; above the god of the axe are placed the symbols of the housewife— 
the basket and the dove, the mirror and the cotnb. The lowest panel contains the busts of 
Apphion and Gaius, the former holding a distaff. Underneath is a plough. A tomhitone of 
a couple of honest, well-to-do, thrifty bourgeois, a landowner and his wife, who is a model 
housewife. 

3. PART OF A SCULPTURED FRIEZE. Found at Ephesus. British Museum. J. T. Wood, 
Diseomits at Ephesus (1877), pp. 213 ff.; A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sculptures the Itritish Museum , 
ii, no. 1285. 

Two heavy carts, one drawn by a team of mules, the other by a team of oxen, and both 
loaded with big heavy sacks. Another part of the same frieze represents a gladiatorial combat. 
Wood suggests that the two friezes formed part of the decoration of the Magnesian gate of 
Ephesus. I am rather inclined to think of a funeral monument outside the gate. The sculp- 
tures recall a gladiatorial show given by the deceased (cf. similar monuments in Italy, c.g. the 
funeral monument of Umbridus Scaums at Pompeii, see Mau, Pomptji, p. 438, fig. 258, and 
that of Rieti, S. Reinach, Rip. d. tel. iii, p. 334) and perhaps services which he rendered to 
the city by importing com in time of famine or by taking the responsibility for the praseaitio 
annortae (wapawo^jnf), imposed on the city by the government; c£ Chaps. VIII and IX. 
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had had and were never destined to have the full rights of muni¬ 
cipal citizenship. How to deal with these large numbers of 
peasants was as serious a question for the city aristocracy as was 
the problem of the city proletariate. The villagers insisted on 
their right to be admitted to the municipal citizenship; the 
governing aristocracy endeavoured to postpone this solution of 
the problem, as it probably involved certain financial conse¬ 
quences which were unpleasant for them . 3 In his well-known 
speech on owotKurpos Dio of Prusa gives us a glimpse into the 
conditions created in the cities by this antagonism between the 
city and the country. As a liberal and a philosopher, he insists 
on a avvocKuy/xoj which would unite city and country into one 
social and econonomic body. The question was a vital one for 
many cities of Asia Minor, for instance, the capital of Phrygia, 
the prosperous Celaenae, which had numerous villages attached 
to it* 

In spite, however, of the constantly growing number of cities 
throughout the country there were many tracts of land which 
never belonged to the territory of any city. Such tracts were 
owned cither by the emperor and members of his family—who 
succeeded to the inheritance of the Hittitc, Phrygian, Lydian, 
and Persian kings, of the Populus Romanus, and of the rivals of 
Caesar and of his adoptive son, to say nothing of other members 
of the Roman aristocracy—or by members of rich senatorial 
families, or by the ancient sanctuaries of the native gods and 
goddesses which were scattered all over the peninsula . 5 Some of 
these sanctuaries were either absorbed by the cities or attached 
to them, but many of them, especially in Annenia, Cappadocia, 
and Commagenc, still formed special territories which were no 
less independent of the cities than some of the imperial and sena¬ 
torial estates . 6 Life on the lands which did not belong to any city 
was of a rustic character. The peasants who cultivated the soil 
as tenant-serfs of the emperors, as free tenants of the senators, or 
as sacred slaves or serfs of the Anatolian gods, lived in villages far 
remote from the cities and wholly alien from them in life and 
civilization. Some of these villages increased in size and econo¬ 
mic importance, and some of the villagers became rich and pros¬ 
perous; and this development might be recognized by the grant 
of a city constitution. But that was exceptional. The villages 
of Asia Minor continued down to the days of the late Roman 
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Empire and of the Turkish conquest to be what they still are, 
mere agglomerations of peasants’ cottages with a market-place, 
a shrine, an inn, and premises for local authorities and govern¬ 
ment officials . 7 Finally, in the wild mountains of Cilicia and 
Isauria, in the Taurus and Antitaurus, on the high plateaus of 
Cappadocia and Armenia, shepherd tribes lived their half- 
nomadic life, caring little to whom they had to pay their meagre 
annual tribute and robbing any one when opportunity offered. 

It is difficult to say how much of Asia Minor was included in 
city territories and how much was exempt from city administra¬ 
tion. The proportion varied in different parts of the country. On 
the coast the cities were certainly predominant: the valleys of 
the Hermus and the Maeander were almost wholly partitioned 
between city territories. But the farther wc move from the sea 
and the large rivers, the rarer did they become. In parts of 
Cilicia, in Cappadocia, Armenia, and Commagcne cities were 
quite exceptional. Cappadocia was still subdivided into slrategiai , 
with a native sheikh or satrap as chief. But even in the territories 
of the cities life was mainly rustic. Outside the city itself it ran 
on the old Oriental lines and was diffused over hundreds of 
peasant hamlets. Despite the notable development of large and 
prosperous cities, Asia Minor remained a land of peasants and 
villages . 8 

From the time of Augustus the Greek cities and the semi- 
Greek state of Bosporus on the Northern and Eastern shores of 
the Black Sea and in the Crimea formed in fact part of the 
Roman Empire. With the political and cultural history of this 
region under the early Empire I have dealt in a separate book . 9 
From the social and economic point of view the area in question 
may be subdivided into three sections: the territories of the 
Greek cities (especially Olbia and Chersonesus and the mari¬ 
time cities of the Caucasian shore), the Bosporan kingdom, and 
the Thracian and Iranian tribes and states which were nominally 
vassals of the Bosporan kingdom. The territory of Chersonesus, 
as is shown by the archaeological remains, was probably sub¬ 
divided into KArjpoi owned by the citizens and cultivated mostly 
as vineyards . 10 In Olbia and in the many half-Greek cities at the 
mouth of the Dnieper and Bug the conditions were different. We 
have no direct evidence about them, but we may suppose that 
the fertile land was cultivated by natives paying a tribute in 
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kind to their armed lords, who left the cities in spring and sum¬ 
mer to supervise the agricultural work.” 

We have better information about the social and economic 
constitution of the Bosporan kingdom . 12 It comprised the so- 
called peninsula of Kerch and a part of the Taman peninsula— 
the territory of Panticapaeum, Theodosia, and some minor cities 
on the Crimean side of the straits of Kerch, and of Phanagoria 
and the other cities on the peninsula of Taman. This fertile, 
though not very large, territory was protected against the inroads 
of the half-nomadic population of the Crimea and the Taman 
peninsula by earthen walls with watch-towers and small castella. 
Inside these walls the land was owned partly by the king and the 
citizens of the Greek cities, partly by temples and their priests. 
The land was cultivated and the stock of the landowners (largely 
horses) was guarded by natives who lived in huts and caves and 
were practically serfs, if not slaves, of their masters .' 3 In spring¬ 
time the landowners with their families and their armed retinues 
left the cities in heavy four-wheeled carts and on horseback, 
settled in tents on their fields, and supervised the cultivation of 
the land and the tending of the flocks. Fully armed and accom¬ 
panied by armed servants, they rode out in the morning and re¬ 
turned to their tents in the evening; if the approach of a robber 
host were notified by signals from the wall, all the landowners 
went forth w ith their retinues and a band of armed peasants to 
meet the enemy and, no doubt, to retaliate by raiding the fields 
and flocks of their neighbours. In the autumn they returned to 
their houses in the city and brought with them the reaped corn. 
The animals probably remained in the steppes under special 
protection . 14 The corn collected by the landowners w'as sold to 
merchants from Greece and from Asia Minor. A large propor¬ 
tion of it, partly paid as a tax by the landowners and partly gar¬ 
nered from the royal domains, belonged to the king, who, in¬ 
deed, was the largest landowner and corn-merchant in the king¬ 
dom. Some of his com was shipped to the Roman armies, 
especially those of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia, and in 
payment he received an annual subsidy from the governor of 
Bithynia . 15 

On the steppes of the Crimea the Scythian king w'ho had his 
residence in the half-Greek town of Neapolis, near the modern 
Simferopol, lived more or less the same life as the king of 
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i. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF A TOMB AT PANTICAPAEUM. 
Formerly at Kerch, now destroyed. C.R. de la Comm. ArcJt. d* Russir , 1878, .illas, pL 1,!; 
N. Kondakoff,.}. Tolstoi, and S. Reinach, Ant. de la Russir Mb. (1892),?. 203, fig. 187; 
M. Roatovtzeff, Ancient Dttoraiiir Painting 01 S. Russia (1913, in Russian), pi. u; id. 
banians and Greeks inS. Russia (1922), pi. xxvra, 1. The inscription reads ‘AsOeor^pwc 
'Hyrjaittwov 6 nai Krr)oan*r«i [IOSPE, ii. 123-1 

The scene represents the rural life of a large landowner of Panticapaeum. The dead 
man, armed and followed by a retainer, b riding towards hi* family residence, a tent of 
true nomadic type. His household (wife, children, and servants) is assembled in the tent 
and beside it, under the shade of a single tree; beside the tree is his long spear, while 
his quiver hangs from a branch. It is of course summer, and in tlie warmer weather the 
landowner, who lived as a rule in the city, went out to the steppes, armed and accom¬ 
panied by armed servants. He supervises the work in the fields, and defends his 
labourers and harvesters from the attack* of neighbours, the Taurians from the 
mountains and the Scythians from the plains. 


2. PART OF THE MURAL DECORATION OF A TOMB AT PANTICAPAEUM. 
Kerch. V. Siassoff in C.R. de la Comm. Arch. 1872, pi. x; Kondakoff, Tolstoi, anti S. 
Reinach, 1 . 1 ., p. 209, fig. 192; M. RoatovttdT, Am. Dnor. Paint., pi. Lxxtx, and banians 
andGreeks, pi. xxrx, 3; id. JHSi% 1919, p. 152, pi. va;S. Reinach, Rjp.d.print., B71.2. 

Fight between a Panticapaean landowner and a Scythian feudal chief from the low¬ 
lands of the Crimea. The Panticapaean is followed by his little army', composed of his 
friends, clients, and serfs. A band of shaggy-haired Scythians, bold archers and horse¬ 
men, is attacking him but is surrounded by the Panticapoeara, and one of the band 
lies slain, with hi* horse, on the prairie. Many Pamicaparans, as we learn from the 
inscriptions, met the same kind of death while defending their fields and herds. 

3. AS NO. 2. StassofT in C.R. de la Comm. Arch. 1872, pi. vt; Rostovtreff, Anc. Dtcor. 
Paint., pi. 1 Jtxvtti; id. banians and Greeks, pi. XXIX, I; S. Reinach. Rip. d. print., 271. 4. 

A Panticapaean knight attacking a Taurian foot-soldier. 
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Bosporus. Here the landowners were the members of the domi¬ 
nant tribe. The corn was shipped from the harbour of Eupatoria 
to Olbia and thence to Greece and to the armies of the Danube; 
some of it was bought up by the merchants of Chersonesus . 16 
Not very different, in all probability, was the life of the Maeotian 
and Sarmatian tribes in the peninsula of Taman, on the river 
Kuban, on the shores of the Sea of Azov, and on the river Don. 
The Sarmatians, for example, certainly enslaved the population 
of the valley of the Kuban and forced it to work for them. The 
produce was shipped down the Kuban to the Greek cities of the 
Taman peninsula, and down the Don to Tanais and from there 
to Panticapaeum. The same organization probably applied 
mutatis mutandis to the fisheries at the mouths of the great Russian 
rivers, in the Sea of Azov, and in the straits of Kerch. Merchants 
from the Greek cities ultimately secured the produce and ex¬ 
ported great quantities of salted and dried fish to the Greek and 
Roman markets, including those of the Western provinces . 17 

Thus the population of the Greek cities was chiefly a popula¬ 
tion of landowners and merchants. In the kingdom of Bosporus 
the king himself stood at their head, while under his leadership 
the citizens formed a well-organized army, which co-operatcd 
with the Roman garrisons in Chersonesus, Tyras, and Olbia. 
The great merchants of Bosporus supplied the ships which formed 
a part of the Roman navy cruising in Black Sea waters. Besides 
the landowners and the large export merchants (most of the 
latter being probably foreigners), there Jived in the South Russian 
cities some business men who manufactured articles which were 
in demand in the Sarmatian and Scythian lands, some mer¬ 
chants who sent out their agents to trade with these lands, and 
a large mass of proletarians, mostly slaves, who worked in the 
docks, the harbours, and the workshops of the cities. There is no 
doubt that the population of the cities formed only a small 
minority even within their own territories, and that hellenism 
and helicnization were not advancing but retreating on the 
shores of the Black Sea, the Iranian elements gradually invading 
and Iranizing even the city population . 18 

It is no easy task to form a correct idea of social and economic 
life in the Syrian lands. To begin with, a warning must be 
uttered against generalizing and speaking of the Syrian lands 
as a single unit. We must sharply discriminate between the 
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Aramaean North-Syrian lands bordering on Asia Minor, the 
Phoenician coast-land, Palestine, and the lands bordering on the 
desert, including the great oases, particularly those of Damascus 
and Palmyra. The lands to the East of the river Jordan, the so- 
called Decapolis (the modern Hauran and the Ledjah) and 
Arabia Petraea, formed a unit by themselves. Modern archaeo¬ 
logical investigation, especially in North Syria, the Hauran, and 
Arabia Petraea, has brought to light new and valuable material 
which helps us to form a conception of the social and economic 
aspect of these lands, where remains of ancient life, ruins of cities, 
villages, villas, and farms, exist in great abundance. But it is not 
only the ruins which reveal the differences between the modes of 
life in the various parts of Northern Syria: even today the condi¬ 
tions of life and types of settlement arc as differentiated as they 
were many centuries ago. The modern traveller is struck by the 
contrast between the stone and brick houses of the Euphrates, 
and the tents of the Bedouin of the steppe. In the plain of Aleppo 
both houses and tents disappear, their place being taken by the 
white villages of peasants and shepherds, of an attractive appear¬ 
ance and a special type: they are larger or smaller groups of 
dwellings made of mud and shaped like beehives. The scene 
changes again on the stony hills between Aleppo and Antioch: 
the mud beehives give place to well-made stone houses, the form 
of which, on a smaller scale, is that of the beautiful houses of the 
late Roman Empire. The country is full of ruins of isolated villas, 
villages, and monasteries. Finally in the rich valley of the Orontcs 
the native houses resemble Bedouin tents made of reeds. No 
doubt the ancient traveller, both in the Roman and pre-Roman 
age, saw the same or a similar picture. 

We must bear in mind that the Roman period was only a short 
episode in the life of those regions, which extended over many 
centuries before and after the Roman domination. Rome had 
neither the time nor the strength radically to transform or even 
to modify the life of the country; she confined herself to some 
slight and inessential changes. A complete picture of the social 
and economic constitution of Roman Syria (in the large sense 
of the term) cannot be given without adequate information 
about pre-Roman conditions, which in fact is very scanty except 
for Palestine. The following sketch, therefore, is far from com¬ 
plete, but it may suffice for our present purpose . 19 
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The North Syrian lands consisted mainly of the territories of 
four large cities, which were foundations of the Hellenistic 
period—Antiochia with her harbour Scleucia, Apamea, and 
Laodicca, sometimes together called the Syrian Tetrapolis. None 
of these cities has been excavated to any considerable extent 
(though excavations have been begun at Antioch by Americans 
and at Apamea by Belgians) and none has well-preserved ruins 
to show. Our epigraphical and archaeological evidence is, there¬ 
fore, very meagre save for the district north of Antioch, which 
teems with beautiful ruins mostly of the late Roman period. 
On the other hand, our literary evidence is unusually good, 
at least for Antioch and especially for the fourth century a.d. Her 
citizens Libanius and St. John Chrysostom and, later, Malalas 
give us illuminating pictures of the life of this great city; the 
Emperor Julian also in his Misopogon and some other works 
furnishes excellent sketches. 

Antioch, the capital of the Syrian kingdom of the Scleucids 
and afterwards of the Roman province of Syria, was one of the 
largest and most beautiful cities of the Empire. She possessed a 
vast territory. Julian speaks of her 10,000 xAtJ/xh, which were 
certainly leased to her citizens by the city council. In the fourth 
century the greater part of the municipal land was in the hands 
of a few rich owners , 20 to whom belonged the fine villas described 
by St.John Chrysostom. Their well-preserved ruins, investigated 
by H. C. Butler, show them to have been large and solidly 
built villas, with stables and rooms for cattle and slaves on 
the ground floor and luxurious apartments for the owners and 
managers above . 21 These wealthy proprietors represented, in the 
fourth century, about one-tenth of the population. Another 
tenth was formed by the proletariate, while the rest appear to 
have been moderately rich small landowners and shopkeepers. 
We have, therefore, in Antioch the same evolution as we find in 
Italy and the provinces in general, a gradual concentration of 
landed property in the hands of city landlords . 22 During that 
century the land was worked by small tenants and, as far as vine¬ 
yards were concerned, by hired labourers. Their life is fully 
described in the brilliant picture given by St. John. We should 
expect to find coloni of the usual type attached to the soil, serfs 
and half-slaves of the landowners. Yet St. John gives no indica¬ 
tion that such were the relations existing between the land- 
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i. BASALT STATUE OF THE GOD DUSARES. Found at Ghariytf-Shoubeih, 
south of Djebel ed Druz in the AuraniSa. Museum of Aleppo. R. Dussaud, C.R. Acad. 
Inter. 1933. p. 399, fig.; Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, 5. 1924, p. 51, pi. xx, a. 

The god Dusares is represented standing in a frontal position with a kalathot on his 
head, a patera in his right hand, and a comcopiae full of grapes in his left. He is dressed 
in a chiton with short wide sleeves and a thlemye. Dusares was the great god of the 
Arabians in the Auranitis. In the Roman period he is the protector of vineyards and 
of agricultural life in general, being identified with Dionysos. He was worshipped under 
various names and is probably identical with the protecting deity of the new cities—the 
Beat ‘A&parjvtuv and the divine >cr!arrfs of Soada; see Dussaud and Macler, Voyage arch, au 
Safa, pp. 182 IT.; id. Minion dans hi rigiems dlserivjuet, pp. 32, 270 ff., 309ff., and 
Dussaud, NoUs de mythologie tyritme, p. t68 (Rev. num., 1904, p. l6t). A bust of Dusares 
was found in the tempte of Sei' near Soada, and is now in the British Museum (De 
Vogfld, Syria Central/, I, p. 34 and pi. m). 

a. BRONZE STATUETTE OF A DONKEY. British Museum. H. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of the Bronte, in the Br. Mm. 1899, p. 280, no. 1790; A Guide to the Exfdh. illuitr. 
Greek and Roman life, and ed., 1920, p. 178 (3rd ed., 1929, p. 170); cf. S. Reinach, 
Rip. d. Hat. ii, p. 743. 3 - 

Donkey with panniers, braying, with head raised and leg* set stiff. A ’surtout de table' 
of the same sort is described by Petronius, Cm. 31: 'eeterum in promulsidari atellus 
erat Corinthius cum bisaccio pc* it us, qul habebat olivas in altera parte albas, in altera 
nigras.' 

3. TERRACOTTA STATUETTE OF A CAMEL. Found in Syria. British Museum. 
H. B. Walters, Catalogue qfthe Terracotta, tfthe Br. Mm. 1903- P- * 47 . C. 544; ^ Guide, 
&c., p. 178 (3rd ed., 1929. P- « 7 <>)- 

Camel kneeling with pannier*. In the pannier on the right side are two wine- 
amphorae in wicker baskets; that on the left side contains a boar's head and a cock in 
a large wicker basket (e^rot); between the two the mouth of a jar is visible. 

4. TERRACOTTA STATUETTE OF A CAMEL AND ITS DRIVER. Found in 
Asia Minor (Aphrodiriai). Louvre, Paris. Unpublished (?). By permiasion of Mr. E. 
Pottier. 

Camel kneeling, with its driver on its back. It load consists of a big wine-jar and a 
sheep (the head of the iheep, or kid, is broken ofT). 

These statuettes illustrate the intercourse between the city and the country in Syria 
and in the East generally. Donkeys and camels were the chief draught-animals In those 
parts of the Empire; every day they brought the products of the country to the Syrian 
cities for sale in the market-places and bazaars. Hundreds of donkeys with panniers and 
sacks came daily with loads of corn, cheese, vegetable*. Ac., to dries like Antioch, 
where, as Libanius complains, they were requisitioned by the magistrates to carry away 
the city-rcfusc, see Libanius, fit pi rir ayyapua,* (Or. I_, ed. Foerster), 23 ff. 
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i. BRONZE STATUETTE OF A CAMEL. Found in Syria. Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. Unpublished. Reproduced by permission of the Visitors. 

A loaded came! stopping on its march across the desert, with its legs set stiff. A typi¬ 
cal feature of the Syrian desert. 

2.BAS-RF.LIEF OF A SARCOPHAGUS. Found at Sidon. Museum of Beirout. 
G. Contenau. Syria, t, 1920, pp. 35 ff., pi. vi, and fig. 10 f. 

The sarcophagus was found intact in one of the hypogtua of Sidon. The sides and one 
of the ends are adorned with garlands suspended from rings fastened in the mouths of 
lion*’ heads -a system of ornamentation, typical of Syrian sarcophagi, w hich repro¬ 
duces in stone the bronre handles and the actual garlands of wooden coffins. The other 
end is covered with an elaborate design in very low relief showing a sailing merchant- 
ship floating on the wave* of the sea, which b full of leaping dolphins and other fish. 



The details of its construction are indicated in the appended drawing (reproduced from 
fig. it of Contcnau’s article, where illustrations of the details are given); on the 
Phoenician ship* cf. A. K&ter, Dos onliAt Srrrutm (1923), pp. 45 If., and on merchant- 
ship* in general, ibid., pp. 151 ff. The ship figured on this monument shows no impor¬ 
tant points of difference from the ordinary merchant-ships of the Roman Empire in 
general. It symbolizes, no doubt, the last voyage of the deceased. 
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owner and his workers. His picture implies rather that they were 
free tenants and hired labourers, exploited by their masters and 
living in extreme poverty, but not attached to the soil and 
enslaved . 23 However that may have been, the rustic peasant 
population is constantly represented by the writers of the fourth 
century as a poor and oppressed class, ground down by rich lords 
who were the landowners of the city and who prevented any 
improvement in their position . 24 At the first opportunity the 
peasants were ready to show their hatred of their oppressors . 25 
It is highly improbable that these conditions were a develop¬ 
ment of the third and fourth centuries a.d. I am inclined to 
believe that they existed both in the Hellenistic and in the early 
Roman period. 

It is probable that the tenants and the hired labourers on the 
large estates belonging to the citizens of Antioch were small land¬ 
holders who lived in the villages scattered all over the territory 
of the city and attached to it. The inhabitants of these villages 
were, of course, the natives who lived there from time imme¬ 
morial. There is not the slightest doubt that they had no share 
in the life of the city and could not even dream of ever becoming 
citizens. In this respect Syria was far behind even Asia Minor. 
While the city population sent hardly a single soldier to the 
Roman army, the villages were always the main source of the 
supply of reliable soldiers for the auxiliary regiments and the 
legions . 26 

It may safely be assumed that the same conditions prevailed 
in the territories of the other cities of North Syria. Besides the 
city territories, North Syria included some half-independent 
temple lands. One type is represented by the temple of 
Baitocaccc, which owned a large village and was attached to the 
city of Apamca. A Grcco-Latin inscription enables us to follow 
its destinies from the Hellenistic age to the time of Valerian. 
Throughout this long period the conditions remained almost 
unchanged. The temple enjoyed full immunity. It owned the 
land and collected the revenues. Its ‘inmates’, the kcitoxoi, super¬ 
vised the annual fair which was connected with the temple and 
they represented the temple in its dealings with the city authori¬ 
ties. The latter in their turn forwarded the complaints of the 
temple to the higher authorities up to the emperor himself. Simi¬ 
lar privileges, we may assume, were enjoyed by scores of other 
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sanctuaries, such as the famous temple of Iupitcr Dolichenus at 
Doliche, another village in North Syria, or that of Heliopolis 
(Baalbek). Some temple territories were still more independent. 
The Ituraeans in the districts of Abila and Chalcis in the Leba¬ 
non region formed vassal states as late as the reigns of Claudius 
and Trajan respectively. We may suppose that here the cities 
were no more than chefs-lieux of large agricultural territories, 
which continued to live their ancient rustic life. 27 

The territories of the great commercial cities such as Damas¬ 
cus, Epiphania (Hamath), Emesa, and Palmyra—to say nothing 
of those of cities like Edessa in Osrhoene, which was never fully 
incorporated in the Roman Empire and retained for centuries its 
native dynasty—bore a greater resemblance to the Bosporan 
kingdom with Panticapaeum as its capital than to the lands of 
Roman provincial cities. We have already dealt with Palmyra. 
The rule of the city extended over a large region covered with 
villages as well as over some nomadic tribes. These villages, 
which were sometimes identical with the estates of the rich mer¬ 
chants of Palmyra, arc mentioned in the well-known Palmyrene 
tariff. The villages and the tribes no doubt furnished the excel¬ 
lent archers and camcl-riders (dromedarii) for the Palmyrene 
militia and the Roman army. Some places, like Dura, lying on 
the frontiers of the Palmyrene territory and commanding the 
military and trade routes leading into Parthia, developed into 
prosperous cities with strong Parthian garrisons, protected by 
fortifications—a surrounding wall and a strong citadel, both 
cither of the Hellenistic or Parthian periods. From the time of 
Lucius Verus Dura became a frontier-fortress on the Roman 
limes , probably the most important Roman bastion on the middle 
Euphrates. I.atcr still, in the third century, when Palmyra be¬ 
came, first partly and then wholly, independent, Dura probably 
shared its fortunes for a very short time. 2 * 

On the life of Dura wc now have very detailed information. 
A Parthian fortress until a.d. 165, then a Roman fortress, the 
life of Dura changed little with change of masters. It remained a 
typical Hellenistic city of Mesopotamia, with an aristocracy con¬ 
sisting of the descendants of the Macedonian colonists and some 
rich merchants of Semitic origin; for the rest there were repre¬ 
sentatives oflranian stock, and many Arabs of humble position. 
But Dura’s days of prosperity were passed for ever. The era of 
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1-2. A SPHERICAL RfiD-GLAZED CLAY BOWL. Found near Teheran in Persia. 
Metropolitan Museum. New York. Gift of G. J. Demotic. M. Pczard, La Ciramique 
arduuqtx de f Islam (1920), p. 205, pi. vr, 6. 

Ihe realistic bas-reliefs of the bowl represent various scenes of rustic life. A couple 
of camels are resting: one is lying on the ground, the other is standing with one of its 
legs fettered. Behind is the man in charge, or the owner, in typical Iranian dress—a 
‘kaftan 1 and a ‘bashlyk'—with a spherical bowl in his hands, praying. On the other side 
of the bowl is shown a long-bearded Persian dressed in a long ‘kaftan', with a ‘bashlyk’ 
on his head, ploughing his field or herding oxen. Behind him comes another Persian 
with a stick in his left hand and a spherical bowl in his right. Our bowl seems to be a 
bowl for sacrifice, sacrifice performed for the safety of the men and the animals, and for 
the fertility of the fields. 

Pfeard appears to me to be right in thinking that this and similar bowls belong to 
the 3rd-4th cent. a.d. I am inclined to attribute them to the late Parthian art, as the 
style is very similar to the few extant Parthian sculptures and to some frescoes in the 
graves of Panticapacum. Compare the bronze statuette in the British Museum, H. B. 
Walters, Cal. qf Bnuggs, p. 22, no. 222 and pi. nt (from Kameiros), a prototype of the 
Parthian art, and F. Sarre, Dit Kiaul dt$ alUn Prrsun, pp. 27 IT. and 59, pis. lxiv, LXV, 
and CXLVH. The bowl is an illustration of life in the Iranian part of the ancient world 
during the period of the Empire. In the neighbourhood of Palmyra life was probably 
not very different: see the documents of Avroman and Dura quoted in Chap. V, 
note 50. Other pots of the same series illustrate various sides of Parthian life, especially 
religion and cult. Compare 16 . Pczard, ‘Pottery that reveals people’, Inttrnational Studio, 
75, 1922, p. 225. (For this reference I am indebted to M. Dimand, Assistant Curator 
of the Metropolitan Museum.) 
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peace which reigned under Parthian rule did not return. Dura 
became more and more a military post, and was no longer a 
centre of caravan-trade. Roman soldiers now form the dominant 
class. An idea of the conditions in which a rich Scmitic-Mace- 
donian family lived at Dura in the third century a.d. can be 
gathered from the graffiti on the walls of the business premises of 
a rich citizen of Dura, Nabucbelus. These texts reflect not only 
the business-life of a small Semitic merchant (not that of an im¬ 
portant merchant of the caravan-trade), but also his family-life, 
his religious interests, and his political preoccupations. The great 
fear in this period was of the advance of the Sasanid Persians . 29 
The same picture probably applies mulatis mutandis to Damascus, 
whose territory bordered that of Sidon .* 0 Emesa, as is well 
known, was ruled by its native aristocracy of priest-kings through¬ 
out the period of Roman rule. As in Palmyra and Damascus, 
this nobility entered for a short time the ranks of the imperial 
aristocracy and took an active part in the administration of the 
Empire, even before two members of it ascended the imperial 
throne. In the third century a scion of the old house of Samp- 
sigeramus appears again as ruler of the Emesenc land and, like 
the kings of Palmyra and the Abgari of Edessa, leads his subjects 
against the Persians .* 1 The conditions which produced Oriental 
feudalism in Syria never disappeared completely, and the cities 
of Emesa, Damascus, Palmyra, and Edessa remained what they 
had been, the residences of priest-kings: they never became regu¬ 
lar Greek cities, like Antioch. These states continued to be based, 
as of old, on the religious awe felt by Oriental peasants towards 
the representatives of god on earth, the prelate-princes. 

Of the cities of Phoenicia in the imperial age we know very 
little save for the part they played in the commercial and indus¬ 
trial life of the Empire, of which we have spoken before. As re¬ 
gards Palestine, we must sharply distinguish from the rest of the 
land the old Greco-Philistine cities of the coast (Gaza, Anthedon, 
Askalon, Joppa, Ptolcmais-Ace), the new foundations of Herod 
on the coast and inland, especially Caesarea on the sea, Tiberias, 
Sebaste (Samaria), and the later Roman city of Neapolis. It 
would be out of place here to trace the evolution of the ‘heathen’, 
that is to say, the hcllcnizcd cities of Palestine. There was pro¬ 
bably no very great difference between them and the cities of 
Syria and Phoenicia. They all had a large territory peopled by 
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natives and they lived to a large extent on their labour. But the 
largest part of Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria remained, as before, 
a land of villages and peasants. It is sufficient to read the Gospels 
from this point of view to realize the extent to which Palestine 
was an agricultural land and how rustic was the character of the 
life of the common people. The so-called cities of Judaea, includ¬ 
ing Jerusalem, were purely religious and administrative centres, 
chefs-lieux of rural districts which closely corresponded to similar 
districts both in Egypt and in Thrace and bore the Greek name 
of toparchies. The type of the rich man in Judaea is the wealthy 
owner of land or of large flocks of sheep and goats, or the tax- 
collector (r<Awv^f). The type of the common man is cither the 
peasant toiling in his field or in his garden and vineyard, or 
the small village artisan, carpenter, blacksmith, cobbler, and the 
like. 

The Gospel picture is corroborated by the evidence furnished 
by Josephus, particularly in his Jewish War and in his Life. 
Judaea, Samaria, and still more Galilee are studded with hun¬ 
dreds of villages, inhabited by peasants, above whom stands a 
native aristocracy of large landowners, who are patrons of the 
villages, men like Josephus himself and his rival John ofGischala, 
Philip son of Jakimus, and others. These men are not only rulers 
of the land and leaders in its religious life, but capitalists and 
merchants on a big scale, who sometimes add to their wealth by 
daring speculations (such as John of Gischala’s sale of oil to the 
city of Caesarea) and keep their money in the national bank— 
the temple at Jerusalem. Still more opulent are the officials of 
the kings and tetrarchs, and the kings and tctrarchs themselves 
and their families. Lastly, we find estates of the Roman emperor 
himself and the imperial family, and even a Roman military 
colony established by Vespasian at Emmaus after the Jewish 
War. Such were the conditions of life in Palestine, and in 
later times there was clearly no change, except that landed pro¬ 
prietors of other than Jewish origin, like Libanius, increased in 
number . 32 

A peculiar picture was presented by the fertile land beyond 
the Jordan, the modern Transjordan, Hauran, and the adjacent 
strip of half-desert land inhabited by Arabian tribes. In the 
Hellenistic period it had been a field of colonization. Many 
Greek cities had been founded there, all of them semi-military, 
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town-centres of large agricultural districts, with a population of 
landowners. Most of them took the place of what were formerly 
native villages. In the times when the Seleucid Empire was 
decaying they had either been captured and destroyed by the 
Jews or had gradually relapsed into the old manner of life, with 
native half-hellenized kings at the head of the communities. 
With the advent of Roman rule a new era opened in the life of 
these regions. As in many parts of Asia Minor, the Roman em¬ 
perors entrusted the work of civilization to enlightened repre¬ 
sentatives of Greco-Roman life—the hellenized Idumaeans of 
Palestine, Herod the Great and his successors. Strabo and Jose¬ 
phus give a striking picture of the gradual hellenization of the 
fertile lands of Trachonitis as the result of repeated efforts to 
colonize them with a settled agricultural population and to sub¬ 
jugate and swamp the old stock of native (mostly Arabian) shep¬ 
herds and robbers. When the Roman government, especially 
after the annexation of Arabia Petraca, established peace and 
security in the Hauran and in the adjacent stretches of cultivable 
land bordering on the desert, and when good Roman roads re¬ 
placed the ancient caravan tracks and the most vital places on 
these roads, the water stations, were fortified and garrisoned by 
Roman soldiers, a new life blossomed in the Transjordanian 
region. The old cities became centres of a brisk trade, and grew 
rich and prosperous. The ruins of Bostra, Gerasa, Philadelphia, 
Canatha, and of many flourishing villages still testify to the 
splendour of the new buildings which vied with the best edifices 
in the Herodian cities of Palestine. Protected by the Roman 
troops, the inhabitants of the country turned definitely to a 
settled agricultural life, and many Arabian tribes transformed 
their tents into stone houses and their pastures into rich corn¬ 
fields. Some, of course, adhered to their old nomadic life, but 
they gave up their habits of pillage and robbery. ‘The stationary 
population,’ says Dussaud, ‘protected against surprises and re¬ 
lieved of the heavy tribute imposed by their nomadic neighbours, 
pushed back the limits of the desert by utilizing all the cul¬ 
tivable land. Numerous villages, now in ruins, sheltered a motley 
population of Syrians and Arabs, who developed a lively com¬ 
merce with the nomads, cultivated the olive-tree, the vine, and 
cereals, and devoted themselves to the manufacture of woollen 
stuffs .’ 33 
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Hundreds of inscriptions and many imposing ruins of villages 
and farms attest this development. The fact that most of the 
inscriptions in the region of the Safaites arc written in the Safaite 
language proves the persistence of the ancient tribes and the 
maintenance of their religion, habits, and customary occupa¬ 
tions. Yet the general aspect of the land changed completely. 
Stone temples, with theatres adjoining, were built for the native 
gods in the larger villages; the water supply was secured by 
aqueducts, which replaced the old wells; inns and market¬ 
places built of solid stone became centres of a lively traffic; 
the tribal organization was hcllenized and legalized under 
Greek terms. The ancient tribe became a <£vA7j, the ancient 
clan a koivov, the ancient sheikh a irpoeSpos or wpovoijnjy, 
a crrparryyos or €$vdp\fjs. The larger villages (Ka>pa i) became 
pr)TpoKojpiai, centres of a larger district, and a few of them (for 
instance, Philippopolis under Philip the Arab) were granted the 
title of cities. Every village had its land owned by the villagers, 
members of the modernized tribe. 34 The mainspring and the 
mainstay of the changed conditions were the veteran soldiers, 
native Arabs who returned to their native villages from service 
in distant places and brought with them new habits and customs 
of life. Many foreigners came with them and settled down in the 
Arabian villages of the new model. 38 

How many of the new villages were attached to the ancient 
cities we do not know. Most of them probably never became 
parts of a city territory but retained their tribal organization. 
One point, however, may be taken for granted. The new villages 
were inhabited, like the farms and villages of Germany, not by 
tenants and serfs but by small landowners, free members of a free 
village community. An aristocracy grew up here as elsewhere, 
but not a single inscription attests the growth in the border¬ 
lands of the desert of a system similar to the serfdom of Asia 
Minor. 

Thus the period of Roman domination in the Syrian lands 
was a period of peace and security and, therefore, of prosperity. 
But it was not a period of radical change. The Syrian Orient re¬ 
mained under Roman rule what it had been before. Urbaniza¬ 
tion made no striking progress, nor did the land become hellen- 
ized. A few new half-Greek cities arose, and some elements of the 
rural population settled in the cities. But the mass lived on in the 
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old fashion, devoted to their gods and to their temples, to their 
fields and to their flocks, and ready at the first opportunity 
to slaughter the men of the cities and to return to the life of 
peasants and shepherds under the rule of native priest-kings 
and sheikhs. 36 

With the social and economic conditions which prevailed in 
Egypt in the first and second centuries A.n. it is impossible to 
deal at length. Our evidence is so abundant and so detailed, the 
number of problems raised by it is so large, and the problems arc 
so complicated that it would require a special work, probably of 
several volumes, to treat adequately all the aspects of the social 
and economic evolution of Egy pt even during the brief period of 
the first two centuries of our era. We must therefore content our¬ 
selves with a short summary of the main features, and refer the 
reader to the special works which deal with the various questions 
that arise in connexion with the life of Egypt in this age. 

Egypt was the last Oriental land to be reached by the Romans. 
They found there a peculiar organization of social and economic 
life, the result of centuries of development. They perceived the 
hopelessness of attempting to remodel this life: they took its main 
features for granted, and they based on them and adjusted to 
them their own administrative system, which in truth did not 
differ much from that of their predecessors the Ptolemies. Both 
systems alike were based on the immemorial conditions of Egyp¬ 
tian religious, social, and economic life, conditions which could 
not be altered at the will of the new masters. In Egypt the 
Romans found the population divided into certain classes, to 
each of which was assigned a special function in the life of the 
country. 37 On the natives rested the whole fabric of the state. 
For the most part, they were peasants who tilled the soil; some 
toiled in the workshops of the villages, large and small, and 
manufactured various kinds of goods; others supplied labour for 
mines and quarries, fisheries, and hunting grounds; others again 
acted as drivers of the draught animals which were used for 
transportation and as sailors and oarsmen on the ships. In short, 
all the menial work was done by them, for slaver)' played a very 
restricted part in the economic life of the country. They lived in 
villages of varying size, some of which received in the Ptolemaic 
time the name of metropolis , just as some villages in Syria were 
called iirjrpoKQjfiiat.. In sober fact these metropoleis remained 
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throughout the Greek and Roman periods what they had been 
before, large and dirty Egyptian villages, with a more or less 
hellcnizcd and civilized town-centre, of which we shall speak 
later. 

In all these villages (variously named cnoiKia , Kai[iai ) fvqrpo- 
7roAci?) lived groups of natives following the same profession: 
peasants, artisans, factory workmen, fisherman, sailors, drivers, 
and so forth. The unity of these groups was based on the special 
service which they rendered to the state; and, not unnaturally, 
membership of one of them was compulsory for all, and migra¬ 
tion from one group to another was under the strict control of 
the government. Under the direction of their elders, who were 
appointed by the state, and of a series of state officials these 
groups had to perform the task assigned to them by the state, be 
it the tilling of the soil, the manufacture of oil or clothes, or any 
other kind of work. In this way the members of any given group 
not only earned their living but also helped to maintain the state 
machinery. The notion of governing themselves or of taking any 
part in the affairs of the state (apart from their professional work) 
never occurred to the natives of Egypt. 

For them the state, personified in the king, was an article of 
faith, a religious belief. The king was a descendant of the gods, 
he was a god himself, and he had to be worshipped and obeyed. 
He and the state, like the gods and religion in general, were 
above criticism and above control. They were paramount. The 
interests of the natives were concentrated on their domestic life 
and on the performance of their duties towards the gods and the 
state. As a matter of fact, both the state and the gods gave the 
natives very little and asked very much. When the demands be¬ 
came intolerable and made life a heavy burden for any group of 
natives, they resorted to passive resistance, to strikes. A strike 
was a resolve to submit the case to the judgement of the god, and 
was effected by leaving their usual place of residence and taking 
refuge in a temple. Here the strikers remained in idle resignation 
until the wrong was redressed or compulsion was used to make 
them resume their work. In Greek terminology these strikes were 
called ‘secessions’ (dvaxupyoeis). The fact that the state was re¬ 
presented in the Ptolemaic period by Macedonian foreigners, 
and later by another set of foreigners, the Roman emperors, did 
not mean very much to the natives, so long as the rulers showed 
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reverence towards the Egyptian gods and so long as the gods, 
through the priests, recognized them as the legal rulers of Egypt. 
And the priests were too clever not to realize that a power which 
was supported by a good army of professional soldiers and dis¬ 
posed of large sums of money was worth recognition, even if they 
had little to expect from it, as they had from the Romans. 

Some of the natives were rich, others were poor; some were 
clever, others were slow and stupid. The better elements natur¬ 
ally endeavoured to ascend the social ladder and to improve 
their condition of life. The only course open to them was to 
become cither priests or state officials; but neither was easy. 
Though the priests did not form a close caste, they constituted 
nevertheless a somewhat select group of families which would 
not readily admit foreigners into their ranks. So it was under the 
Pharaohs, and so it remained in the Ptolemaic and in the Roman 
period. Since, however, under Roman rule the office of priest 
was treated as a ‘liturgy’ (Xtnovpyla) and so became less and less 
attractive, and readily accessible to anybody who had money, a 
native who had the necessary resources and education could, if 
he would, exchange the position of peasant or workman for that 
of priest, though the new position was no more pleasant than the 
old. 

It was more difficult to become a member of the body of offi¬ 
cials who assisted the king. In the times preceding the foreign 
domination it had been comparatively easy: any one who was 
well educated, who knew how to read and write, and was fami¬ 
liar with the language of the official documents and with the 
complicated system of state machinery, had the chance of be¬ 
coming an official and of advancing to the highest posts. 38 But 
when the king ceased to be an Egyptian and the official language 
became Greek, the situation was much less simple. The Mace¬ 
donian kings did not come to Egypt alone: they were surrounded 
by a strong foreign army consisting of Hellenic or hcllcnizcd 
soldiers, and by a host of Hellenic or hcllcnizcd fortune-hunters, 
intelligent and energetic men who regarded Egypt as a splendid 
field for the display of their ability and the acquisition of a for¬ 
tune. To these Greeks the Ptolemies were bound by indissoluble 
ties. For the Egyptians—their mode of life, their religion, and 
their ideas—the Greeks had no understanding and no sympathy. 
To a Greek an Egyptian was a barbarian in the modern sense of 
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t— 2 . TWO SECTIONS OF THE LOWER PART OF THE MOSAIC OF PALES- 
TRIN'A. Found ac Palestrina (Pracneste). Palace Barberini at Palestrina. S. Reinach, 
Rep. d. print., p. 374 (with bibliography), cf. my article in Rom. Mitt. 26, igil.pp. 6o 
and 61 (the same two sections more complete). 

The mosaic reproduces the moat characteristic features of Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt. The upper part of it is a sort of zoological atlas of the Egyptian Sudan, with all 
the fabulous and real animals of this region and their names in Creek (cf. Philostr., 
Vit. ApoU. vi. 24). The lower part (figs. 1 -a) gives the general aspect of Egypt, especially 
the Delta, in time of flood. In the right-hand comer (fig. 1) a peasant's house is visible, 
with a dove-cote near it. The owner of the house runs out of the door after his wife, who 
stands in the garden looking at a boat with soldiers in it. In the other (left) comer of 
the mosaic (not reproduced in fig. a) are hippopotami and crocodiles. The centre of 
the lower part is occupied by two buildings. One of them (fig. 1) is a fine pavilion with 
a large curtain, behind which is seen a tower-villa with a large garden in an enclosure. 
In the pavilion a group of Roman soldiers is ready to celebrate a festival: a big fata 
and a number of drinking horns are set out for the party. At the head of the group a 
laurel-crowned officer sounds the horn; he is greeted by a woman with a palm-branch, 
who offers him a garland or a diadem; and apparently he gives a signal to a company 
of soldiers approaching in a military rowing-boat [libuinua). Near the military pavilion 
a party of civilians, including women, gathered under the shade of a pergola covered 
with vines (fig. 2), is drinking to the strains of music: a woman sings a hymn, to the 
accompaniment of the lyre, seemingly in honour of the victorious general. Behind these 
buildings are two more bands of decoration. In the middle one is seen a small shrine 
(lig. 1), with a religious procession moving through it: in front, tw-o men carrying a 
stretcher with a sacred symbol on it, and, behind, standard-bearers and a congregation 
of worshippers. Near the temple b a statue of Anubis (the jackal) on a base. Behind the 
pergola (fig. 2) we see a tarred enclosure and an caicr-bam--* where 

calves were reared for sacrifice (?). Before the entrance to the latter two men are talking, 
one of them with a big fork in his hand, while a third man drives two oxen or calves 
to the water; round the barn ibises are flying. The lost band is filled with large temples. 
The largest, behind the small shrine (fig. i), lias two pylons and colossal Egyptian 
statues near the main entrance; in front of it is a man riding a donkey, followed by his 
servant with hia baggage. Behind the pergola and the bam (fig. 2) arc three other 
temples: the first is a shrine of ibises (/0u.*or), the next a typical Egyptian shrine with 
two towers, and the third a Greco-Egyptian temple. In the water are seen various 
animals, flowers, canoes of the natives (one loaded with lotuses), and two large pleasure 
ar.d hunting boats with cabins (daha&iahs). The whole mosaic u the best and most 
realistic of the extant pictures which serve to convey a vivid idea of the aspect of 
Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. In the light of the new discoveries in 
Egypt it would be easy to give a detailed description of it, although this has never been 
done. The original probably belongs to the early Ptolemaic period; the preserved copy 
is late Hellenistic, according to the investigations of Marion Blake (cf. RostovtzelT, 
Sot. and Econ. HUt. /Ml. World, pi. xxxvm, i, text]. 
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r. A SILVER PATERA WITH AN EMBLEMA. Found in a villa near Boscorealc. 
Louvre, Paris. A. Hdron de VUlefawe, Mm. Piol, 5, 1899, pp. 39 ff. (description), 
pp. 177 ff. (analysis), and pi. L Repeatedly reproduced since. Cf. S. Rednach, Rip. d. 
nl. i, p. 84, I. 

The embtema represents the bust of a beautiful stern-looking woman, her head 
covered with the spoils of an elephant. In her right hand she holds an wants, in her left 
a corrutcopiae tilled with grapes and fruit crowned by a crescent, which is attached to a 
cedar-cone, the well-known attribute of Attis. On the tonmeepuu are figured the bust of 
Helios, the sun-eagle, and the two stars of the Dioscuri. In her lap the goddess holds 
various fruits (grapes, pomegranates, figs, cedar-cones, &c.). Among the fruit is a 
peacock, the bird of Hera, and, stepping over the fruit, a large figure of a shc-panthcr. 
Corresponding to the eonueopiae dedicated to the gods of light, the right shoulder of the 
goddess is covered with the symbols of Heracles—the lion, the dub, the bow, and the 
quiver. These symbols, which are as large as the wants, the panther, and the cornucopia/, 
are the primary attributes of the goddess. The others are much smaller. On the left is the 
hi front of Isis, under the right hand a personification of the sea (waves and a dolphin), 
under the fruit the tongs of Hephaistoi and the snake-sceptre of Aiklepios. To the right 
of the torrattopiat is the lyre of Apollo. There is no doubt that the figure personifies not 
Africa, as Heron de Villefosse suggests, but Alexandria. This fact has been proved by 
P. Perdrizet, Bronzes gr. d'figypu da la tall. Fmqwt (« 9 ,I )>PS 9 The skin of the elephant’s 
head is characteristic of certain portraits of Alexander, and was later used by some of 
the Ptolemies as a symbol of their power, inherited from Alexander (sec, e.g. C. C. 
Edgar, JHS 26,1906, p. 281, pi. xvtn). The attributes of the goddess arc extremely in¬ 
teresting. She is under the protection, first of all, of the Egyptian gods; she is the queen 
of Egypt: hence the warns, the symbol of the Egyptian royal power. Among her other 
protectors, the chief is Dionysos (the she-panther), the god of fertility and prosperity. Her 
prosperity is given by the gods of light—the Sun and the Moon (cf. pi. xlvi)— and by 
the great hero of civilization, the forefather of all Macedonian dynasties, Heracles. 
The other symbols emphasize the flourishing maritime commerce of Alexandria, her 
healthy conditions, her prosperous industry, and her prominence in art. The whole 
spirit of the figure is Hellenistic and Ptolemaic, though it may have been produced by 
Alexandrian or Campanian silversmiths in the nt cent, of our era. Cf. M. Collignon, 
Mon. Piot, 2a, 1918, pp. 163 ff., and CJt. A tad. hua. 1916, pp. 337 ff- (Egyptian 
statuette personifying Alexandria). 

2. FRESCO FROM HERCULANEUM. Found at Herculaneum. Piu. di Ercdane, 1 , 
pi. l, p. 257; W. Helbig, Did Wamdgtm., ice., no. 1569; and my article in Rbn. Mitt. 
26, 1911, p. 56, fig. 31. 

The fresco belongs to the class of so-called Egyptian landscapes which are frequently 
found throughout the Roman Empire, especially in the ist cent. a.d. Although they 
were copied by men who probably bad never seen Egypt, just as Japanese and Chinese 
landscapes are drawn in Europe in our own days, yet, as the originals were no doubt 
executed by men familiar with Egypt, the copies give a trustworthy general picture of 
the Egyptian land. Our fresco represents three farms on the banks of a canal One (on 
the left) consists of two tower-like buildings, and is surrounded by a brick wall. The 
central one consists of a pylon, a high tower, and the main buildings—a farm-house 
and a tower, with trees behind. To the left are a ‘ihaduT and a well (wells and shadufs 
— 4 piara and •rjXdima or #*17*11*01'—are often mentioned in papyri of the Roman 
period; see P.Flor. 16. 10; P.RjI. 99. 5; P.Oryr. 2137. 27). CL M. Schncbel, Die Land- 
oi’tstfiaji im hell. AtgfrUn (1925), pp. 71 ff. The third farm, on the other bank of the 
canal, is similar though not identicaL The garden behind the main house is surrounded 
by palisades. On towers as para of andent farms in Egypt, sec F. Preisigkc in Hermes, 
54, 1919, p. 423, and cf. my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsaj 
(* 923 ), p. 374 . i- 
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the word, a man who had no share in civilized life. As late as the 
third century a.d. an Egyptian Greek writing to his ‘brethren’ 
says: ‘You may take me, brethren, for a barbarian or an in¬ 
human Egyptian. 

The Greeks in Egypt felt themselves masters and rulers, and 
they would never think of sharing with the despised natives the 
rights acquired by conquest and maintained by force. Any 
attempt by the kings to put such an idea into practice would 
have been regarded by the Greek population as a betrayal, as a 
crime, as an encroachment on their sacred rights in Egypt. These 
feelings were, of course, shared both by the Ptolemies a nd after¬ 
wards by the Roman emperors. The Ptolemies regarded Egypt 
as their personal property, acquired by conquest. For them 
Egypt was their ‘house’ (oIkos) or personal estate. The natives 
were a subject population whose task it was to support the ‘house’ 
of the kings by work and payments. On the other hand, the 
Greeks were the companions of the kings, men of the same stock 
and of the same civilization. It was natural therefore that the 
kings should assign to them the task of managing their ‘house’ 
and that they should never admit the Egyptians to the higher 
posts of administration. In the later period, indeed, after some 
revolts of the Egyptian population, caused by the weakness of 
the rulers, the Ptolemies tried to find in an Egyptian army and in 
the Egyptian priests a counterpoise to the political aspirations 
of the Greek army and the Greek population. But they never 
went so far as to identify themselves with the Egyptians and to 
appear as true Egyptian kings, as Pharaohs. 

Thus access to the chief posts in the Ptolemaic administration 
was closed to the Egyptians unless they became completely 
hcllenized and formed part of the Greek population, which, of 
course, was and continued to be exceptional. Accordingly the 
administration of Egypt, apart from the lower posts of scribes 
and policemen, was Greek. Greeks surrounded the king and 
formed his ‘court’; Greeks governed the provinces, that is to say, 
the administrative divisions of the land, the x<"P a > Greeks were 
appointed chiefs of the police force, judges, chief engineers, in¬ 
spectors of different kinds, managers of the state factories, super¬ 
visors of trade and industry, and so on. To the Greeks also was 
given the privilege of collecting the taxes, whether in the capacity 
of officials or of tax-farmers; and, supported and aided by the 
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kings, they concentrated in their hands the growing foreign trade 
of Egypt. 

The role assigned to the Greeks by the kings was an important 
privilege. Egypt was a rich land, and the management of this 
land for the king was a profitable and attractive occupation. 
We must remember that the economic activity of Egypt was 
highly centralized and nationalized, and that all branches of it 
were supervised, and some even monopolized, by the state. From 
the economic and legal point of view the king was the owner of 
the soil, and the tillers of the soil were his lessees. This involved 
for the peasants not only very high taxation but also careful 
supervision of their work and strict control over their resources. 
Without a system of dykes and canals Egypt could not exist. Her 
prosperity required minutely organized irrigation work before 
and after the Nile flood, equal distribution of water, drainage 
of swampy and marshy places, and so forth. Such work could only 
be accomplished by the joint efforts of the whole population; 
and these efforts, which took the form of compulsory labour 
( 1 corvie ), had to be regulated and organized. From time imme¬ 
morial industry had been concentrated cither in the temples or 
round the palaces of the rulers: the kings and the priests possessed 
the raw materials, and they knew the secrets of technique. And 
so it remained. The artisans in the various industries worked in 
the first instance, and sometimes exclusively, for the king. Here 
again organization and supervision were required. Trade and 
transportation were managed in the same way. All the traders 
and all the transporters, great and small, in the country (with 
the possible exception of Alexandria) were concessionaires of the 
state, and most of them were Greeks. 

If we realize the vastness of the field thus opened to the activity 
of the Greeks in this land of centralization and nationalization 
(i Uatisation) y and the numberless opportunities of enrichment, 
quite apart from regular salaries, we shall not be surprised that 
a well-to-do Greek bourgeoisie gradually grew up all over the 
country, a bourgeoisie of officials and tax-farmers. The humble 
occupation of retail-traders or artisans was, of course, left to the 
natives. In Alexandria another rich bourgeoisie was created by 
the steadily developing trade and industry of the capital of the 
Hellenistic world. Along with the members of the royal court 
and the king himself and his family, the merchants and exporters 
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1. TERRACOTTA STATUETTE. Found in Egypt. Collection Fouquet. P. Per- 
drizct, Lei Tamt-emUs grecques de la collection Fouquet (1921), ii, pJ. CXXIU, 2, and i, p. 150, 
no. 411. 

A cart ( corpenSum ) drawn by two oxen or cows, and driven by a boy dressed in a thick 
cloak with a hood. The wheels of the cart are heavy and primitive. The cart is pro¬ 
tected against the sun by a canopy. 

2. AS NO. 1. P. Perdrizct, Li. ii, pi. xax, 2 and i, pp. 129 IF., no. 354. A replica in 
Alexandria Museum. 

A peasant in the peculiar conical felt hat (cf. pi. u), gathering dates from the top of 
a palm tree, which he has climbed by means of a rope; the basket for the dates hangs 
from his shoulder. Compare another similar terracotta, Perdriret, op. cit. ii, pi. xeix, 4 
and i, pp. 129 IT., no. 355 (with a very instructive excursus on date-palms in Egypt). 

3. AS NO. 1. P. Perdriret, op. cit. ii, pi. exxn, a and i, p. 148, no. 403. 

A pack-camel carrying two baskets full of grapes. On its neck is a strap of the same 
sort as in No. 1, with a metal disc. Such disci may have been used to indicate the 
name of the owner and the dass to which the camel was assigned for purposes of 
taxation (see my Sludw 1 nr Gesck. dti rim. KolonaUi, p. 128, note 1). 

4. AS NO. l. Found in Egypt. British Museum, Egyptian Room VI, case 277, 64 
(37628). Unpublished (?). By the courtesy of the Trustees. 

Camel with a heavy pack-saddle, to which are tied on each side three jars (doth) 
with oil, wine, beer, or the like. 

This set of terracottas vividly illustrates the evidence furnished by papyri about the 
organization of the transport-business and about agricultural life in Egypt. The camel 
was apparently unknown to the Egypt of the Pharoahs; it fust appears, so far as our 
evidence goes, in early Ptolemaic times, and it becomes the most common draught 
animal in the Roman period. Cf. P. PeTdritet, op.ciL i, pp. 147 IT. (written before the 
publication of the Zenon papyri). The gathering of dates illustrates one of the most 
typical forms of productive activity in the southern provinces of Rome. Another 
peculiarity of Egypt—the laqxyeh —is probably reproduced in a terracotta published 
by C. C. Edgar in Bull. Sac. arch. AUx. 7, 1905, p. 44; cf. note 43 to this chapter. 

5. SECTION OF A FRESCO OF THE CASA DELL' EFEBO AT POMPEII. 
Pompeii, Cara dell' tftbo, Reg. 1, ins. vii. not. io-ia. A. Maiuri, Met. d. Scant, 1997, 
pp. 59 ff., no. ix, pi. tx, cf. L. Jacono, ibid., pp. 86 ff. 

The fresco, of which a section is here reproduced, b part of the decoration which 
extended round the sides of a triclinium made of masonry, built in the garden of this 
house. All these frescoes are executed in the so-called Egypt ionizing style and repro¬ 
duce scenes of Egyptian life. Our fresco b a rural scene. Near a series of duck-ponds 
(njooor^o^«‘a) b a pavilion, a rural hotel, with two visitors—a man and a woman—in 
an unmistakable attitude, a servant bringing wine, the woman hotel-keeper, and a flute- 
player (icabillaria) . A poor fellah ensures a supply of water into the ponds, by the arduous 
method of keeping the cochlea, invented by Archimedes (to in the papyri, M. 
Schnebel, Die iMnduiirtuhaft in Ml. A&pten, p. 84), in motion with his feet. The fresco 
b well illustrated from a technical point of view by L. Jacono. Note that the cochlea is 
stilt used in Egypt today, not only in the Delta but also in Middle Egypt, and still has the 
same design and is managed in the same way as we see in this fresco. It b rarely men¬ 
tioned in the papyri because, just as now, it was not used in the Fayyum. Large num¬ 
bers of machines exactly similar to the cochlea of the fresco have been found in Spain 
inside or beside mines. They were used to draw water from wells and galleries. See 
T. A. Rickard, The mining of the Ro m a n s in Spain*, JRS 18, 1928, pp. 130 ff., and 
pi. XII. 
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of Alexandria formed the wealthiest class in Egypt. Without 
doubt most of the royal agents who stood nearest to the king 
were at the same time engaged in carrying on the foreign trade 
of Egypt: they owned ships and storehouses and were mem¬ 
bers of the powerful Alexandrian associations of vautcXrjpoi and 
iyho X ccs. 

No less numerous than the class of officials and business men, 
and forming a reservoir for it, was the class of foreign soldiers, 
the officers and privates of the Ptolemaic mercenary army. We 
cannot here describe the organization of this force. Suffice it to 
say that after various experiments the Ptolemies chose a peculiar 
system of remunerating their soldiers during the period when 
they were not on active service but in the reserve. They settled 
them in the country and gave them parcels of land to work. 
Some of them received good arable ground in Upper, Middle, 
and Lower Egypt, but most of them were assigned lands in the 
Fayyfim and in the Delta, where the Ptolemies succeeded by skil¬ 
ful engineering work in reclaiming large tracts which were for¬ 
merly marsh or desert. The assignation of these newly reclaimed 
lands had a double purpose. It did not encroach on the interests 
of the crown or diminish its revenues, as happened when cul¬ 
tivated and cultivable land was granted to the soldiers, for such 
grants meant that the actual tillers of the soil, the native peasants, 
paid part of their rent to the new holders instead of to the state. 
The plots of newly reclaimed ground had no cultivators and it 
rested with the soldiers to find them or to cultivate the land with 
their own hands. Besides, the soil in most cases was not very 
suitable for corn but was excellent for vineyards or olive groves. 
The soldiers, who were Greeks or natives of Asia Minor, were 
anyhow inclined to introduce these new and more profitable 
forms of cultivation, with which they were familiar in their old 
homes. Now the state invited them to do so, and opened to them 
the prospect of becoming not holders but owners of their plots, 
if they planted them with vines and trees. The same opportunity 
was offered to civilians, whether they were large capitalists of 
Alexandria, to whom large tracts of land were assigned as ‘gifts’ 
(hiopcai), or well-to-do ex-officials or former tax-farmers, who 
purchased the land from the state. 

In this way the Greek population of Egypt became more than 
a mere collection of soldiers, officials, and business men. Tied to 
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the soil, the Greeks were no longer temporary residents but per¬ 
manent settlers in the land. With this change a new era began 
in the economic life of the country. The notion of land-owner¬ 
ship was almost foreign to Egypt in the pre-Macedonian age. 
There may have been attempts to create private property in the 
Saitic period. But in fact there had been only two types of landed 
proprietors in Egypt—the king and the gods. Now a third type 
came into existence when Greek foreigners became not tillers of 
the soil (yciopyoi ), but landowners (ycouxoi), like the king and the 
gods. The Ptolemies, however, did not carry out this reform to 
its logical conclusion. Property in land was confined to house 
and garden land, and even so with some restrictions which 
meant that the ownership was a temporary privilege which 
might be withdrawn by the government. 

The gradual growth of the Greek population produced new 
phenomena in the life of Egypt. The Ptolemies certainly never 
intended to hcllenizc the country thoroughly. The Greeks were, 
and were intended to remain, a ruling minority in an Egyptian 
land. No Greek would toil and travail for the kings as the natives 
did. Tim was the reason why the influx of Greeks did not lead 
to the natural result of such a penetration, the urbanization of 
the land. No cities were built by the Ptolemies for the Greeks, 
with the exception of Ptolcmais in Upper Egypt. It is probable 
that the original idea of Alexander and the lint Ptolemies in 
creating Alexandria and in maintaining Naucratis and perhaps 
Paraetonium, and later in creating Ptolemais, was gradually to 
urbanize and hellcnizc the land, as was done in Asia Minor and 
Syria. But the attempt was shortlived: no other cities were 
founded by Ptolemy Soter and his successors. And even Alexan¬ 
dria and Ptolemais were not normal Greek cities. Alexandria 
was simply a Greek residence of Greek kings. If she had at the 
very outset a regular city organization, this was soon done away 
with and self-government was curtailed to such an extent that 
there was no difference between the capital and the other ad¬ 
ministrative centres of Egypt, except the beauty and splendour 
of the city. Ptolemais enjoyed a little more autonomy, but it 
never attained any importance in the life of Egypt. 

In the rest of the country the Greeks could order their life as 
they chose, provided that they did not claim a city organization. 
As the ruling class, they had no desire to be absorbed by the 
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natives and to be treated like them. They must have their own 
organization and maintain the peculiarities of their life. In these 
efforts they were supported by the government, except, of course, 
in the matter of municipal self-government. The form of organi¬ 
zation which they finally achieved was singular enough. Not 
cities (7roAei?) but communes (noAirev/zara) of fellow country¬ 
men were established throughout the country, a species of 
clubs or associations whose function it was to maintain the Greek 
nationality of their members and to secure a Greek education 
for the younger generation. As the richest men in Egypt, con¬ 
scious of their superiority over the Egyptians, the Greeks main¬ 
tained their nationality and their civilization with fair success. 
In the larger villages and in the capitals of the provinces they 
established Greek quarters with the usual Greek buildings, sur¬ 
rounded by an Egyptian village—Greek islands in an Egyptian 
sea. 

The endeavours of the first Ptolemies to attract a thrifty Greek 
population to Egypt and to attach it to the land by economic 
tics were not unsuccessful. Large areas of land were reclaimed in 
the Fayyfim and in the Delta. Thousands of new Greek house¬ 
holds—based on gardening, on the culture of vine and olive, and 
on the scientific breeding of cattle and poultry—appeared as 
oases of individualistic capitalism in the desert of Egyptian 
nationalization, and some of them prospered and throve. Greek¬ 
speaking people became a common feature of Egyptian life 
everywhere. But the results were not so brilliant as they seemed 
to be. The new Greek settlers were landowners, not tillers of the 
soil: labour was supplied by the natives. It soon appeared that 
such a system was not sound or profitable in the long run. 
Moreover, the internal conditions of Egypt grew steadily worse. 
The first able kings were replaced by epigonoi , who had neither 
energy nor ability. The international prestige of Egypt sank. 
Wars swallowed up large sums of money. The administration 
became inefficient and corrupt. The natives were ground down. 
The position of the Greeks w r as no better. Revolts of the Greeks 
in Alexandria and of the natives in the country shattered the en¬ 
feebled state. The corporations of priests, speculating on the weak¬ 
ness of the kings and on their own influence over the population, 
became more and more arrogant and constantly demanded, 
mostly with success, new concessions, such as the right of asylum 
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STREET AND HOUSE-FRONT AT CARANIS. Notice the wooden pieces in the 
wall of a house, and the wooden frames of the doors and windows (cf. the description 
of pi. lv). Reproduced by kind permission of the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, 
University of Michigan (U.S-A-). 
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or grants of land. In these circumstances land which had been 
reclaimed by the first Ptolemies was lost. Wide tracts of it passed 
into the possession of temples or became waste, ownerless 
(a&tairora) and dry (xipoos). 40 

Such was the situation when Egypt passed under the rule of 
the first Roman emperor, after a long agony lasting through the 
first century B.c., during which she was exploited by her own 
kings, who in turn were robbed by the Roman politicians on 
whom they depended. Augustus found in the land a strong and 
rich foreign element—wealthy Alexandrians, an army of Greek 
officials, most of whom were men of substance, thousands of 
business men scattered all over the country and sometimes own¬ 
ing land like the Alexandrians and the officials, and a numerous 
country gentry, nominally soldiers but in fact landowners of 
different kinds ( 1 xarotKoi and KXrjpovxoi). He found also rich and 
influential temples with a numerous clergy and under them an 
enormous mass of natives, some of whom—those who had done 
military service under the Ptolemies (pdxipoi )—were allowed to 
hold state land in the same way as the Greek soldiers. The econo¬ 
mic situation was bad. The population groaned under the 
exactions of the tax-farmers and officials; the clergy were arro¬ 
gant but unproductive, living as they did on the work of 
peasants and enslaved artisans; the rural population was half 
ruined, and many plots formerly cultivated lay abandoned and 
waste. In general the conditions were very similar to those 
which prevailed in Egypt before the Greek conquest. 41 

Was it a mere coincidence in the methods of two great states¬ 
men or conscious policy on the part of Augustus, who was of 
course familiar with the history of Egypt and its organization in 
the early Ptolemaic times, that the measures he took to restore 
the economic prosperity of the land were almost exactly the same 
as those taken by Ptolemy Philadclphus? His efforts were not 
directed towards a thorough reorganization of Egypt; his main 
aim was to restore the paying capacity of the land, which was, 
as we know, his chief source of income as ruler of the Roman 
state. To secure this object three fundamental measures were 
necessary: the political and economic influence of the clergy had 
to be curtailed; the administrative system had to be reformed, 
and above all bribes and illicit gains abolished; and a new start 
had to be made in reclaiming cultivable land. The policy of 
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Augustus in regard to the temples has been set forth by the 
present writer in a special article, to which the reader must be 
referred. Its main feature was a thorough secularization of the 
landed property of the priests, a nationalization of the Church 
such as had been already attempted and almost carried out by 
Ptolemy Philadclphus, although dropped by the later Ptolemies. 
The result of Augustus’ reorganization was that the temples and 
priests, while left unhampered in their religious activities, were 
entirely deprived of their economic grip over the population. 
Their lands and their revenue in general became one of the de¬ 
partments of the financial administration of Egypt, managed 
and controlled by the state like other departments. The money 
necessary for the maintenance of public worship and of the 
clergy was now in the last resort furnished by the state/ 2 

In the sphere of administration no radical changes were intro¬ 
duced. The Ptolemaic system was kept almost intact. The only 
change was that the material responsibility of the agents of the 
government for the management of their job was emphasized, 
and this gradually led (as we shall see in the next chapter) to the 
transformation of officials and tax-farmers into agents of the state, 
responsible to it but not remunerated by it (Xtirovfy/ol). In fact, 
however, the decisive steps towards this transformation were 
taken not by Augustus but by his successors at the end of the 
first century. The administration of Egypt remained Greek. 
Only the highest officials, the Prefect who represented the new 
ruler—the heir of the Ptolemies—his chief assistants, and the 
cpistrategi of provinces were drawn from the ranks of Romans. 
All the other posts, from that of governor of the nome down¬ 
wards, were filled by Greeks who lived in the country. The army 
—officers and legionaries alike—was also Roman, even though 
the latter were recruited mainly in the East, and without doubt 
spoke Greek. The auxiliary troops came from various parts of 
the Empire. The official language of Egypt also remained Greek, 
Latin being used only in dealing with the Roman elements of 
the population. 43 

But Augustus directed his efforts mainly towards the restora¬ 
tion of the economic strength of the country. Here again he had 
recourse to methods which almost coincided with those that 
were first introduced by Ptolemy Philadelphus. The system of 
taxation and the economic and financial organization remained 
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as they were. The mainstay of the country continued to be the 
work done by the natives in agriculture, industry, and transpor¬ 
tation. As before, they had no share in administration and were 
regarded simply as organized labour-units—peasants, artisans, 
drivers, sailors, and so forth. As before, they were not landowners 
but lessees of the state, who cultivated in that capacity the royal 
or public land (yij ftatnXucrj or 8 r/fiotna). They still worked in 
their shops for the government, at the order and under the control 
of the state officials; and they still sold foodstuffs and manufac¬ 
tured goods with a special licence from the government, as con¬ 
cessionaires of the state. 

A strong effort was made on new lines to restore the economic 
strength of the foreign elements of the population, Roman now 
as well as Greek. A new and decisive step was taken towards the 
creation of a prosperous rural bourgeoisie. The holdings of former 
soldiers of the Ptolemaic army were definitely recognized as the 
private property of the actual holders, the KXrjpovxoi and kcxtoi- 
koi. The ranks of these landowners were reinforced by hundreds 
of Roman veterans, some of whom received plots of land imme¬ 
diately after the conquest of the country by Augustus, while 
some were given favourable opportunities of acquiring cultivable 
land for the nominal price of 20 drachmae for each aroura. This 
measure was intended to encourage reclamation of waste and 
abandoned land on the largest possible scale, and it was not con¬ 
fined to the veterans. Everybody was welcomed who had money 
and wished to invest it in land. Good cultivated and cultivable 
land was not, however, thrown on the market. It remained state 
property and was let out to the peasants. The purchase of a 
parcel of land from the state meant, therefore, the purchase of 
good but neglected land, for the cultivation of which money and 
energy were required. Good opportunities were provided also 
by the removal of unnecessary formalities which hampered free 
dealing in private land, and by the secularization of large tracts 
of temple land. The chances offered by Augustus were eagerly 
seized by those who looked for a profitable investment for their 
money, and there were plenty of them, both men and women. 
Peace and quiet stimulated business life in Alexandria. Rich 
Alexandrian merchants and industrialists were glad to invest 
their money in Egyptian land; many Roman capitalists, espe¬ 
cially those w ho were acquainted with Egypt, w r ere ready to try 
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1-8. TYPICAL OBJECTS IN DAILY USE FOUND IN THE RUIN'S OF 
PRIVATE HOUSES AT CARAMS. 

!• Wooden chair. 

a. Wooden painted box with portrait of the lady-owner on one »ide and a dove on the 
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other. Was it the wedding-box of a lady, containing jewels and other objects of value 
which formed her trousseau? 

3. Wooden comb for carding wool. 

4. Pretty liule basket, probably for wool. 

5. Glass lantern: it was supported by a wooden tripod. 

6. Mallet. 

7. Raffia fan. 

8. Writing-pen. 

Unpublished; reproduced here by the kind permission of the Kelsey Museum of 
Archaeology, University of Michigan. 

The firs' scientific excavations of a Fayyum village were undertaken in 1924 by the 
University of Michigan. The results have been surprising. Thanks to this complete 
investigation of the ruins of Caranis by the University of Michigan (under the 
direction of Mr. E. E. Petersen, with Professor A. E. R. Boak as scientific director), 
the everyday life of one of the characteristic villages of the Fayyum is now illustrated 
in all its details. 

On the earlier excavations of Caranis see Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum 
Towns and thnr Papyri (1900), pp. ojil. and pi. it; cf. pis. xv-xvn. On the work of the 
University of Michigan expedition sec A. E. R. Boak, JF.A 13, 1927, pp. 171 ff.; cf. 
the bibliography given in CAH vis (1929), p. 894,8, and the first report on the Caranis 
excavations published in 1932. (See A. E. R. Boak and K. E. Petersen, Ktuanis, Tofio- 
paphual and AnhBtetnnU fofariy Exwcatunt duringth* Staient itjff- 4 , Michigan (1931); 
A. E. R. Boak, Karanit, Tht Ttmfilas, tout hoard*, &t.,S*a*»u 19*4-31, Michigan (1933).] 
To illustrate the typical form of the houses of Caranis and the other villages of the 
FayyCtm, I reproduce the plan of one of the more completely excavated houses. The 
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plan (unpublished) is the work of Mr. Terentiev and is reproduced here by permission 
of the directors of the excavation. 

At my request Professor A. E. R. Boak gives this description of the house (C. 51). ‘We 
have here a characteristic house of the better type at Karanis, of the second or third 
ecntury a.d. It comprised a wine-cellar or ground-floor basement, with three, or perhaps 
four, floors above. The foundations and the lower parts of the walls above ground-level 
were made of local stone, without lime, the remainder of the walls of sun-baked brick. 
At some points the external walls were reinforced and covered with timber, and the 
frames of windows and door* were alto of wood. The rooms of the cellar were domed 
and supported the main floor, which was also of brick, mixed with mud. The rooting 
of the steps was also covered with a dome, in such a way that the arch covering each 
flight supported the flight immediately above it. The interior walb were covered with 
plaster. The upper floors and the roof, made of reeds, matting, and packed mud, were 
supported on wooden beams. The rooms had niches and cupboards in the walb. The 
niches served in some instances as domestic chapeb, while the cupboards often had 
wooden doors. The average height of the various floors was about 2-25 m., but in some 
instances, as in the room C. 51 A of the plan, it was as much as 4 m. Next to the house 
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was a courtyard (C. 50) which opened on to the street. The plan of the house was a 
square of ca~ 7-5 m. The greatest height of the walls, after the excavations, reached 
6-25 m. at street level. They must originally have been about 8 m. high. The lower 
floor, with store-rooms, extended under the courtyard and under the house.’ (The 
house is referred to in Boak-Petersen, op. tit., p*uim, and on p. 57 it is said that 'it 
will be described in detail in a later report’. This has not appeared. Photographs of 
parts of the house, ibid., pis. xxxvi, xxxvat, xxxix.] 
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their luck in this promising country*; and, above all, thousands 
of the former officials and tax-farmers of the Ptolemies were 
eager to acquire landed property, when the conditions of life 
became settled and a vast market was opened up for Egyptian 
products . 44 

Thus the development of the landowning class, which had 
been arrested in the last years of the Ptolemaic regime, started 
afresh. The most characteristic and interesting new feature of 
this development was the rapid growth of large estates in the 
hands of Roman capitalists, which corresponds closely to the 
extension of hioptal under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and was en¬ 
couraged by Augustus with the same purpose of attracting new 
capital and fresh energy to Egypt, and of introducing more 
modern methods of capitalistic economy into the stagnant agri¬ 
cultural life of the ancient land. The growth of new Scopeaiy or 
ovoiai as they were now called, is one of the striking features of 
Egyptian life in the first century a.d., and especially in the time 
of Augustus and Tiberius. The first to acquire large estates in 
Egypt were the members of the imperial family. It is probable 
that Drusus, the stepson of Augustus, was one of the earliest of 
the great Roman landowners there. His estate was inherited by 
his wife Antonia and by his sons Germanicus and the future 
Emperor Claudius. Another estate was owned jointly or succes¬ 
sively by Livia, the wife of Augustus, and her grandson Germani¬ 
cus, and still another, and a very large one, by Germanicus alone. 
The elder Agrippa, or his youngest son Agrippa Postumus, is 
also recorded as a proprietor, and the Emperor Gaius and his 
uncle Claudius are found as joint owners. Finally, Livia (the 
wife of Drusus, son of Tiberius) and her children, the children 
of Claudius by his first marriage and Antonia, the offspring of 
his second marriage, as well as Messalina and Agrippina (the 
first or the second?) occur in contemporary or later documents 
as owners of large estates. It is worthy of note that none of the 
reigning emperors appears in this list, except Gaius, who prob¬ 
ably inherited his estate from his father. Occasionally we hear 
also of confiscated ovoiai owned by reigning emperors (Tiberius, 
Claudius, and especially Nero). I am inclined, however, to be¬ 
lieve that the emperors before Vespasian did not retain these 
estates but gave them away to other holders of the type above 
described. Another interesting feature is the predominance of 
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women and minors in the post-Augustan period. In the first case 
the explanation may be that Egypt was anyhow the property of 
the emperor as the successor of the kings, in the second that the 
emperors legitimately feared to permit members of the ruling 
family to obtain a hold on the land, the free disposal of which 
was one of the arcana imperii of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. Cer¬ 
tainly both the appropriation of Egyptian lands by members of 
the imperial family and the spasmodic confiscations of their 
properties arc clear proofs of the purely personal character of 
the rule of the Julii and Claudii. 

Next to the emperors came the landed proprietors of the sena¬ 
torial and equestrian classes. Some of their estates (for example, 
that of Falcidius) may have been formed in the time of Antony’s 
rule, but the majority of them were certainly of Augustan origin. 
The most prominent owners were C. Maecenas and C. Pctro- 
nius, the two friends of Augustus, both of the equestrian class. 
Along with them wc meet many prominent senatorial families— 
the Aponii, the Atinii, the Gallii, the Lurii, the Norbani. To the 
same class belong a certain Scvcrus and a Iucundus Giypianus. 
It is again to be noted that some of the owners were women 
(Gallia Polla and Norbana Clara), probably because it w'as diffi¬ 
cult for men of the senatorial class to buy land in Egypt. The last 
of the series is the famous L. Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher 
and educator of the Emperor Nero. 

Senators and knights were rivalled by the freedman favourites 
of the reigning emperors, of whom Narcissus, the well-known 
freedman of Claudius, and Doryphorus, the powerful secretary 
of petitions in Nero’s reign, are recorded as landowners. To the 
class of imperial favourites belong also the members of the Jewish 
royal family C. Julius Alexander and Julia Berenice. And, finally, 
a group of rich members of the outstanding Alexandrian families 
—C. Julius Theon, Thcon son ofTheon, M. Julius Asclepiadcs, 
Asclcpiades son of Ptolemaeus—may be identified with promi¬ 
nent Alexandrians who figure in our literary tradition. I am 
convinced that noble Alexandrians are also to be recognized in 
Lycarion and his daughter Thermutharion, in C. Julius Athcno- 
dorus, Ti. Calpurnius Tryphon, M. Tigellius Ialysus, Euander 
son of Ptolemaeus, Onesimus, Apion, Dionysodorus, Tlieoninus, 
Philodamus, and Anthus, who arc all mentioned in documents, 
mostly of the first century, as owners of Egyptian ovoia. i . 45 
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Most of these estates were created by purchases of land which 
had formerly belonged to military settlers of the Ptolemaic 
period. Legally, therefore, they belonged to the category of yij 
kXtjpovxikti or Karoixuctj. Some of them may have enjoyed free¬ 
dom from taxation or a reduced rate of taxes (areAgta or Kovtfo- 
r lAeia). The majority, however, were subject to the taxes usually 
paid by the category of land created by Augustus which bore the 
name of ‘purchased’ land, yfj tanrqfitvrj. As far as the evidence 
goes, a large part of this land was cultivated as vineyards, gar¬ 
dens, and olive-groves; there is abundant evidence showing that 
many new plantations were laid out by the new proprietors. 
The Alexandrians invested heavily in this ‘purchased’ land: it 
is sufficient to read the passages of the edict of Ti. Julius Alexan¬ 
der referring to it, and addressed to the Alexandrians, to realize 
how anxious they were to keep these properties when an attack 
on them was launched by the imperial administration, an attack 
which ended in their almost total disappearance . 46 

The efforts of Augustus and of his immediate successors met 
with fair success. Much land was reclaimed, and many new 
estates gave safe and good returns to their owners. But this is 
only the first chapter of the story. Under the reign of Nero, and 
still more in the time of the Flavians, the policy of the emperors 
abruptly changed. It was not that the emperors ceased to favour 
the formation of new private estates: as before, they gave every 
facility to the purchasers of abandoned or waste lands . 47 What 
they desired was that the buyers should be residents in the coun¬ 
try, not influential men from Rome, not members of the imperial 
house nor of the senatorial or equestrian aristocracy, nor im¬ 
perial favourites of the freedman class, nor even wealthy Alexan¬ 
drians. They desired the purchasers to be the local Greek and 
Roman bourgeoisie , men whose whole life was connected with 
the land. The explanation of this change of policy is simple. It 
was not an easy task for the local administration of Egypt, or 
even for the prefects, to exact from the noble landowners and 
their agents a strict obedience to the laws in respect of the pay¬ 
ment of taxes and the fulfilment of the obligations owed to the 
state by the workmen and lessees of the estates. For the state and 
for the administration the o voiai were, therefore, a loss: they 
limited the amount of highly-taxed land without increasing the 
revenues of the crown. This situation caused great dissatis- 
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faction in the second half of the first century a.d. The emperors 
of this period continually increased their demands for corn and 
money: governmental pressure made itself felt by all those whom 
it was able to reach, especially by the peasants and by the small 
landowners who served the state both as tax-contributors and 
as tax-collectors. The consequences of all this were disastrous. 
The distressed debtors took to flight, and towns and villages lost 
a substantial proportion of their population. The principle of 
collective responsibility invoked at this time did not help in 
avoiding the loss caused by the taxpayers, who were both dis¬ 
contented and unable to pay; nor was the obligation of culti¬ 
vating the abandoned lands imposed on the larger and wealthier 
villages of any help. 

The Flavians applied themselves to meeting the evil, not, 
however, by diminishing the burden of taxation, of compulsory 
levies and of liturgies, but by suppressing absentee ownership of 
large estates. They thus appropriated large tracts of fertile land, 
which could be let or sold to peasants or to anyone who wished 
to become a small local landowner. By this policy they aimed at 
increasing the number of landowners, and at assuring themselves 
good taxpayers and loyal tax-collectors who could not escape 
taxes and liturgies. In so acting the Flavians and after them the 
Antonines only applied to Egypt the policy followed by them 
elsewhere in the Empire. On the other hand, the new dynasty 
was afraid of pretenders, and it was the firm belief of the Flavian 
house, whose founder Vespasian owed his throne to the posses¬ 
sion of Egypt, that the valley of the Nile was the most favourable 
base of operations for a rival claimant to supreme power. Thus 
the large estates were liquidated in one way or another, and no 
fresh ones were formed. Some rare exceptions only confirm the 
rule. The last of the emperors to own land personally in Egypt 
was Titus. A few descendants of ancient owners, who were harm¬ 
less to the emperor and the administration, retained their in¬ 
herited properties. Such was M. Antonius Pallas, a descendant 
of the famous Pallas. A very few new estates were formed. Such 
perhaps were the estate of Julia Berenice, the mistress of Titus, 
and those of Claudia Athenais—a member of the distinguished 
family of the Attici of Athens, the friends of the emperors of the 
second century and of Julia Polla. But these were excep¬ 
tions . 48 
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Yet the class of landowners did not cease to grow. Land was 
still bought and improved, new vineyards and olive-groves were 
planted. The purchasers were the local bourgeoisie , which con¬ 
sisted of the veterans of the Roman army, the officials of the 
imperial administration, the farmers of taxes, the owners of ships 
and of draught animals, and others. The dominant type of Egyp¬ 
tian landowner in the second century was the local squire, cither 
a veteran or a Greek or half-Greek, who resided in one of the 
melropoleis. A striking picture of this type of proprietor is furnished 
by the correspondence of the veteran L. Bellcnus Gemellus, a 
resident in the village of Euhemeria in the Fayyfim, an old man, 
but an excellent manager of his model estate. Another example 
is Apollonius, a slrategus of the Hcptakomia in the time of 
Hadrian, who devoted his life to the imperial service but whose 
interests were in his native city of Hermupolis Magna. Some 
very large fortunes were made by this Egyptian bourgeoisie . A 
very characteristic description of one of them may be quoted. 
Jt is given indeed by a bitter enemy, but it is probably trust¬ 
worthy as regards the extent, if not as regards the source, of the 
fortune: ‘You will find that he and his whole house ow-ned 
originally no more than seven arourae. Now he owns himself 
7,000, and 200 arourae of vines, and he has given a loan to 
Claudius Eutychides of 72 talents. All this has been made by 
thefts from the public storehouses and by cheating the treasury 
through the non-payment of taxes.’ 40 

Another source of enrichment for the local gentry of the 
second century, at least for a short time, w-as the exploitation of 
the confiscated ovaia 1 of the first century, which now became 
stale property and formed a special ratio , the department of the 
yrj oixjiaKrf , under the supervision of the high official who dealt 
with confiscated goods and fines in general, the iStos Xoyos. 
This land was usually leased to rich capitalists in large plots— 
the same system which we shall find at the same date elsewhere 
in Africa. 50 

Thus in Egypt, as in the other provinces of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, the second century a.d. was a prosperous time for the class 
which corresponded to that of the municipal bourgeoisie in the 
other provinces. It was indeed, in Egypt also, a municipal bour¬ 
geoisie in all but name. The second century witnessed a brilliant 
development of cities all over the land. They were not cities as 
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regards constitution, for the emperors of that century adhered 
to the ancient practice of the Ptolemies and of Augustus and re¬ 
frained from granting municipal rights to Egyptian towns. Even 
Alexandria, despite renewed efforts, did not succeed in obtaining 
a pooXy from the emperors. The ‘cities’ of Egypt remained legally 
metropolis, administrative chefs-lieux , but they were cities from 
the social and economic point of view. The new landed gentry' 
did not live as a rule in the villages to which their properties were 
attached. In fact their estates, like the ovaiai of the first century, 
were scattered over one nome or even over many. Most of them 
took up residence in a metropolis , whence it was easier for them 
to supervise their scattered parcels of land. Thus the population 
of a district town came to be more than a mere collection of 
officials and tax-farmers, shopkeepers, artisans, and retail- 
traders. The majority of its residents were landowners, ytovxoi. 
They were Greeks, some of them being Roman citizens; a cer¬ 
tain number were hcllcnizcd Romans, many were hellcnized 
Egyptians, the most thrifty and energetic of the natives, who 
succeeded in accumulating a fortune and in entering the ranks 
of the Egyptian Greeks by the purchase of land, by intermar¬ 
riage, and so forth. The second century was the climax of the 
process of hcllcnization in Egypt. We shall soon meet with its 
decline. No doubt these rich Greeks desired to live, not the 
miserable life of the Egyptian natives, but the comfortable life 
of their fellow countrymen in Asia Minor, Syria, and Greece. 
They needed a city life and they created it. The government did 
not interfere; on the contrary, it promoted the movement from 
the time of Augustus onwards, for reasons w-hich will presently 
appear. Thus the metropolis assumed, so far at least as their 
Greek quarters were concerned, the aspect of real Hellenistic 
cities, and some of the larger villages did the same. Improve¬ 
ments of the type common all over the Grcco-Roman world 
were introduced: existing gymnasia were enlarged, baths were 
built, streets were lighted at night. Hand in hand with this 
material advance w ent the steady development of a sort of self- 
government with magistrates half-elected, half-appointed, who 
formed Koiva and held meetings, and even with some imitations 
of a popular assembly. Even Antinoupolis itself, the creation of 
Hadrian, which was reputed to be a new Greek city, differed 
little from the Egyptian towns from the social and economic 
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points of view; as is well-known, its inhabitants were Egyptian 
Greeks. 51 

Such was the manner in which Egypt gradually emerged from 
her isolation and remodelled her life on the pattern of the other 
provinces. The change was, of course, one which touched the 
surface only, and it was of short duration. In Egypt more than 
in any other land the cities were a superstructure. Their growth 
and development were based on the toil and travail of the Egyp¬ 
tian masses. The life of these masses had not changed. In the 
next chapter we shall speak of the attempts of the Emperor 
Hadrian to stimulate the conversion of the peasants into a landed 
bourgeoisie and to amalgamate the Egyptians and the Greeks. 
The attempts proved futile and shortlived. In truth, the mass of 
the Egyptian peasants and artisans continued to live the very 
same life as had been their lot from the dawn of Egyptian history, 
and no one sought to bring changes into that life. For them the 
creation of a city bourgeoisie meant little, and it affected them not 
at all. As of old, they toiled and groaned over their primitive 
ploughs and developed looms, and, as before, their toil and pain 
were not for themselves but for what they were told was the 
Roman Empire, personified in the sacred and remote image of 
the Roman emperor. They lost even the consolation of refuge in 
a temple, for the right of asylum was gradually curtailed by the 
emperors. Attempts at revolt would have been madness in the 
presence of the Roman troops, with the whole Empire at their 
back, and there were few who would lead them in such attempts. 
The only resource left them was to flee and live the life of wild 
beasts and robbers in the swamps of the Delta, and that was not 
an alluring prospect. 52 

To the South, Egypt extended to the lands of Nubia, which 
in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods constituted the king¬ 
dom of Meroe. From the first to the fifth cataract this land on 
both sides of the Nile is doomed to poverty. The cataracts hinder 
any regular navigation of the river; agriculture and livestock- 
breeding are restricted to limited stretches of inundated land at 
the mouths of some of the torrents which debouch into the Nile. 
Conditions south of the fifth cataract are quite different. The 
triangle formed by the Nile, the Atbara, and the Blue Nile be¬ 
longs already to the zone of tropical rains, and the conditions 
necessary for agriculture and ranching exist not only along the 
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river courses, but also in a hinterland larger than Egypt itself. 
A part of this territory yields rich crops after the tropical rains, 
while other parts are admirably suited for rearing livestock on 
a large scale. In addition the country was rich in metals—iron, 
copper, gold—and precious stones. 

The history of those lands is closely connected with that of 
Egypt. We can today reconstruct it from the prehistoric period 
down to the Arab conquest and beyond, thanks wholly to 
archaeology, to the systematic and scientific exploration of the 
ruins and necropoleis of southern Nubia and the Sudan. The 
excavations not only enable us to reconstruct the political history 
of the region, but ofTer us also a complete picture of the peculiar 
civilization which developed under Egyptian influence in the 
different periods of the history of the country. This is a new 
archaeological triumph, achieved mainly by English and Ameri¬ 
can explorers, although German and Austrian scholars have also 
played their part. 5 * Side by side with the accumulation of the 
material its historical study has been in progress. We owe valu¬ 
able sketches of the early history ofNubia to Reisner and Griffith, 
and it was the same two students, along with Saycc and Garstang, 
the explorer of the city of Meroe, who laid the foundations for 
the reconstruction of later Nubian history, that contemporary 
with the Ptolemaic and Roman periods of Egypt: I refer here to 
the partial decipherment of the Meroitic inscriptions, both 
hieroglyphic and cursive, a remarkable achievement we owe to 
Griffith, and the reconstruction of a long chronological list of 
Meroitic kings—previously we knew only two or three—which 
has been possible as a result of the masterly exploration of the 
royal tombs (pyramids) of Napata and Meroe carried out by 
Reisner. 54 

I cannot deal here with all the periods of the secular history 
of the Nubian lands, nor can I venture into details regarding the 
kingdom of Meroe during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
I feel, however, that the picture of the social and economic life 
of Roman Egypt would be incomplete if it were not accompanied 
by a short account of the same scope for the kingdom of Meroe, 
which politically, economically, and culturally was a mere 
appendix to Egypt. 

As is well known, Egypt and Nubia had a long, though at 
times interrupted, period of trade relations in the pre-dynastic 
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i. INCISED BRONZE VASE. Found at Karanog in Lower Nubia in the large tomb 
G 187. Cairo Museum. C. L. Woolley and D. Randall-MacIver, Karanog . The Romarvi- 
Nubian Ctmelery (L'niv. of Pennsylva nia, Egyptian Dept, of the University Museum. 
Fxkley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia, lit, rgto), text, pp. 59 ff.; cf. pp. 37 IT. and 
pis. 26-27; G. Maapcro, Guide to the Cairo Musrjm*, p. 262. Probably 1st or 2nd cent. 
A.D. 



Nubian queen on her estate 


The incised design reproduces in the centre a small round hut made of branches 
driven into the earth and tied together at the top; above the solar disk. Behind the hut 
a mimc«a-trcc; before it sits a lady, dearly a queen, as can be seen from her attire and 
from the solar disk on top of the hut. The upper part of her body is naked, the lower 
part covered with a smooth dress. She a wearing a collar fitted tightly round her neck, 
and two necklaces, one of which has large pendants; on each arm she wears a bracelet 
and an armlet, while in her right hand she carries what is perhaps a dagger. Behind 
her stands a naked servant-girl. To the right is a steward who is issuing orders to an old 
shepherd, who presents the queen with a vessel, apparently a jug covered with wicker¬ 
work. At the feet of the shepherd five cups; perhaps the shepherd is pouring the milk 
from hi* jug into one of them. Behind him there is a double scries of cows, five pair*. 
One of these suckles a calf, while another is being milked. Behind the fourth pair 
another shepherd with a jug. The last pair is facing in the other direction, namely 
toward* the hut and another tree to which five calves are tethered. The same tomb 
yielded another cup of the same style, with similar figures (now in the University of 
Pennsylvania); many others of the same type have been discovered at Kerma (G. 
Reisncr, Harvard African Studies, 5, 1923, ‘Excavations at Kerma’, pts. i-iii, p. 47, and 
ibid., 6, 1923, pts. iv-v, pp. 203 ff.). The art of the engraver displays a singular mixture 
of the neo-Egyptian and Hellenistic styles. The scene is well drawn and full of move¬ 
ment. The sort of life shown in these representations is typical of the kingdom of 
Meroc: the life of farmers and shepherds. Grazing provided the royal family with its 
best revenues. Compare the stele of Tanatamon in the temple of Ammon on the Gebel 
Barcal: ‘he built another hall at the back for milking his many herds, in (their) ten 
thousands, thousands, hundreds, and tern. There was no counting the young calves 
with their cows’ (G. Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records, 2, 1919, p. 54). 

2. NUBIAN TERRACOTTA CUP, REPRESENTING A HUNTER. Found at 

Karanog outside tomb G 189. Cairo Museum. C. I- Woolley and D. Randail-Maclvcr, 
op. cit., p. 55 and pi. 43. Bade colour pale yellow with drawings in dark grey. 

It represents a negro at the hunt, with two spears in hi* hand. In front of him is a 
dog with a studded collar. Further in front, a wood (indicated by a single tree) in which 
are two wild beasts. 
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age, and under the first dynasties. These relations became regu¬ 
lar in the period from the fourth to the sixth dynasties. Inter¬ 
rupted temporarily by anarchy in Egypt, they were renewed in 
the greatest and most productive period of Egyptian history, 
under the twelfth dynasty, in the form of half-military, half- 
commercial expeditions. Under the eighteenth dynasty southern 
Nubia was effectively annexed and die ways of life were almost 
entirely Egyptianized. Nubia was dien simply one of the many 
provinces of Egypt. In fact she was more closely connected with 
Egypt than any of the other provinces and could be considered 
as a part of that country, and in this condition she remained in 
the time of the nineteenth and into the twentieth dynasty. Thus 
Egyptianized, Nubia reached the peak of her political power 
when a Libyo-Ethiopic dynasty of Napata reigned for a long 
time over the whole of Egypt, and led the Egyptians in their 
struggle against the Assyrians. Defeated by the latter, the Libyo- 
Ethiopic dynasty withdrew again to Napata and disappeared 
from history. 

For the Pharaohs Nubia had no importance in itself. The 
country, as has been said, is poor and difficult to defend from 
the assaults of the desert tribes, the Blemmyes and Nobadcs. Nor 
was it worth while for them to hold the island of Meroe alone, 
for its products; a tribute of grain, livestock, dates, and metals 
would increase the wealth of Egypt but little, while the transport 
of such products would have involved considerable expense and 
trouble. If, in spite of this, the Pharaohs attempted persistently 
to control the country, if they built fortresses there, and dis¬ 
patched colonists to it, they did so because the great caravan 
route from Central Africa, Abyssinia, and the eastern deserts 
between Nubia and the Red Sea to Egypt passed through 
it. Naturally, ivory, ebony, minerals, oil, hides—particularly 
leopard-skins—which were of great importance in the cere¬ 
monial dress of the Pharaohs, captured wild animals and negro 
slaves, all formed part of this trade, but the main item was the 
gold of the lands bordering on Abyssinia, which was transported 
to Egypt through the isle of Meroe. In fact the contribution from 
Nubia was the only gold on which the Pharaohs could reckon 
with safety; and it was Nubian gold which kept high the prestige 
of the new kingdom in Syria, in Asia Minor, and in the regions 
of the Euphrates. After the fall of Libyo-Ethiopic rule in Egypt, 
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that dynasty, as we can see from the excavations carried out near 
Napata and in the great sanctuary of Ammon on the Gebel 
Barcal, reigned undisturbed at Napata for about 350 years. 
Some commercial contact with Egypt was maintained, but it 
was of relatively little importance. The second capital of the 
kingdom of Napata was Meroe, the importance of which grew 
continually from the seventh century b.c. In the same period 
Southern Nubia declined considerably. From this it may be 
inferred that the Ethiopian or Nubian kingdom lived at that 
time mainly on its agriculture and sheep-breeding, while trade 
played a very minor part. 

The situation changed with the beginning of the Ptolemaic 
period. About 300 b.c. the centre of the Ethiopic kingdom was 
transferred to Meroe. In fact for a certain time there were two 
capitals and two kingdoms, that of Napata and that of Meroe 
(from 300 to about 220 b.c.). The two kingdoms were united by 
the famous Ergamenes mentioned by Diodorus, the contem¬ 
porary of Philadclphus or of Philopator or of both, if it is true 
that his reign was so long. This state of affairs lasted until about 
too b.c. when, according to Rcisner, a new dynasty arose, which 
reigned at Napata for about eighty years. Was this change due 
to diplomatic or military action by the Ptolemies? Wc must not 
forget that Philadclphus made an expedition into Nubia to 
appropriate the gold-mines of the country. Undoubtedly a parti¬ 
tion of the Ethiopian kingdom was of use to whomever at that 
time ruled Egypt. 

However that may be, it is certain that under the Ptolemies 
relations between Napata and Meroe on the one hand and Egypt 
on the other were very close. This is shown by the strong Helle¬ 
nistic influence which is evident in the peculiar civilization of 
Napata and Meroe in the second half of the third and all the 
second century b.c. Under Ergamenes, Meroe, the capital, and 
in particular its citadel with its Hellenistic palaces, its Hellenistic 
bath, its Ethiopian-Hellenistic statues and decorative frescoes, 
became a little Nubian Alexandria. At the same time the Mcroitcs 
began to use their own language in public and private docu¬ 
ments, and in Ethiopia new and interesting styles in ceramics 
and metalwork, decorated by native craftsmen in a special 
Greco-Nubian style, began to develop. The men who carried 
into effect this work of hellenization and at the same time of 
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nationalism, namely Ergamenes and Aza Khelaman, considered 
themselves strong enough and rich enough for a trial of strength 
with powerful Egypt. They succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the Egyptian part of Nubia (the Dodecaschoenus), 
and in provoking a rebellion in the Thcbaid which detached 
that region from the Ptolemies for a space of twenty years (from 
the sixteenth year of Philopator to the nineteenth of Epiphancs, 
206-186 b . c .). The struggle between the Ptolemies and Nubia 
ended under Philometor and Euergctes II. Ptolemaic authority 
was restored both in the Thebaid and—for most of the second 
century—in the Dodecaschoenus; this roughly coincided with 
the new division of the Ethiopic kingdom already referred to. 
A new revolt in the Thebaid in the years 87-84 b . c . failed and 
was easily suppressed in spite of the weakness of the Ptolemies. 55 

A further change occurred when Egypt passed under Roman 
rule. The rulers of Meroe, that is the Queen Mother—who bore 
the title of Candace—and her son, unquestionably ill-informed 
about the new rulers of Egypt, renewed the attempt to make 
themselves masters of the Thebaid. It is well known that 
Cornelius Gallus suppressed the insurrection in the Thebaid 
and that Petronius in two campaigns advanced into the territory 
of Napata, and destroyed Napata itself, the holy city of the 
Ethiopians. Whether, as Garstang suggested, he reached Meroe, 
we do not know: it seems unlikely. The Roman government was 
not prepared to occupy the Ethiopian lands, and it is clear that 
the victory was less complete than Strabo would have us believe. 
Augustus himself recognized this fact in his negotiations with 
the queen’s envoys; he renounced the tribute imposed in theory 
by Petronius on the kings of Meroe and fixed the Egyptian 
frontier at Hiera Sykaminos (Maharraga), instead of at Primis 
(Kasr Ibrim), a little further south (about 70 miles). This settle¬ 
ment lasted for two centuries. The expedition through Meroe 
proposed by Nero was certainly aimed at discovering new com¬ 
mercial routes, not at preparing the annexation of the country. s6 

The second half of the first century and the second century 
a.d. were periods of greater material prosperity and of more 
progressive civilization at Meroe. Not only did it again become 
one large and splendid city—though perhaps not to the extent 
it had been under Ergamenes—but also numerous centres of 
civic and religious life arose in the rainy districts of the island 
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1. STATUETTE REPRESENTING THE BIRD-SOUL OF A NUBIAN KING. 
Found ai Karan op in tomb G 187. Philadelphia, Museum of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. C. L. Woolley and D. Rjmdall-Maclver, Kaienag, &c., p. 47, and pis. 1-2. 

This statuette is the finest among 120 of the same type found at Caranog. It is of 
sandstone and was originally coloured. In accordance with Nubian custom, foreign 
to Egypt, it shows the soul (Ba) of the king, with human body and the wings of a bird. 
The king is represented in traditional dress; he wears a priesdy robe with sleeves, 
beneath which a red tunic is visible. In the left hand he holds a stick, which probably 
had a round head at the top. The right hand is missing. The head shows negroid 
features. 

2. SPHERICAL NUBIAN POT OR AMPHORA. Found at Karanog. Tomb G 566. 
Philadelphia, Museum of University of Pennsylvania. C. L. Woolley and D. Randall- 
MacI ver, op. cit., pp. 56 and 262 and pi. 41. Black and white on red. 

Giraffes stretching their necks towards the tops of some trees. 

In the upper band a gigantic snake. On representations of the giraffe in ancient and 
modern art see B. Laufer, The Giraffe m Hittorj and Art, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropology. Leaflet 27, Chicago, 1928 (the author has nothing to say of 
the Nubian pottery). 

Both the figures on this plate are reproduced by courtesy of the University Museum 
of Pennsylvania. 
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of Meroe and of Gezirch. Moreover, the tracts of fertile land in 
Southern Nubia near the Nile became wealthy and populous 
cities with temples, citadels, and royal palaces, and with rich 
necropoleis in which the characteristic royal pyramid tomb had 
pride of place. The ruins of Basa, Soda, Marabbaa, Gcbel Geili, 
Mesauvarat, Naga, and Soba near Meroe, and those of Kerma, 
Karanog, and Taras in Lower Nubia evidence this unfamiliar 
prosperity in Ethiopia in striking contrast with the poverty in 
which the lower classes of Egypt lived at that time. We know 
almost nothing regarding the organization of the country at this 
time. It seems, however, certain that Meroe was the royal resi¬ 
dence, and that the citadels, palaces, and pyramids of Lower 
Nubia belonged cither to the king-governors (who bore the title 
of peshate or psenles) who ruled the country in the name of their 
sovereign at Meroe, or to feudal princes, chiefs of the various 
tribes, and vassals of the great king of Meroe.* 7 

The prosperity of Ethiopia lasted as long as that of Egypt. 
The change began in the second half of the second century a.d. ; 
at the end of the third century Ethiopia was again ruined. As 
long as the Romans were strong enough in Egypt to check the 
Blemmyes and the Nobadcs, the kingdom of Meroe was also safe; 
but when the anarchy of the third century weakened the Roman 
Empire, the Meroitcs were not able to defend themselves against 
the assaults of their different neighbours. As is well known, Dio¬ 
cletian ceded the Dodccaschocnus to the Nobades and under¬ 
took to pay the Blemmyes an annual amount as a subsidy. The 
situation of Meroe then became critical, but its dynasty, as 
Rcisner has shown, lasted another sixty years, when the rise of 
the powerful civilization of the Axumitcs was able to save it from 
the Negro danger. Equally well known is the expedition of 
Aeizanas of Axum to Meroe to punish the black Nobadcs, who 
had expelled the ‘red’ Cushites or Ethiopians (Kasu) from their 
cities and lands on the island of Meroe. 58 

During the Hellenistic-Roman period social and economic 
life in the Ethiopian countries undoubtedly displayed contrasts 
even stronger than in Egy pt. On the one hand we have the palaces 
and fortifications of the kings, on the other the grass and cane 
huts in which the peasants and shepherds, and probably also the 
miners and the employees of the mines and workshops, lived. 
The discoveries of various iron weapons and instruments in 
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Meroitic tombs, the hills of iron dross which surround the ruins 
of Meroe and of some Meroitic temples, and the remains of 
furnaces in which the iron was melted show that iron was abund¬ 
ant in the kingdom of Meroe. 59 We do not know whether iron and 
copper were exported to Egypt. For the rest, the lower classes 
usually led a pastoral life. The scenes on local pottery show that 
hunting was one of the chief occupations; cows and oxen also 
play an important part in the naturalistic decoration on clay 
and metal objects made at Meroe in the Hcllcnistic-Roman 
period. The two bronze vases of Karanog (sec pi. lvi and de¬ 
scription) are typical representatives of their class; they show 
that the local princes, the lords of the strongholds on the Nile, 
took pleasure in visiting their estates and receiving fresh milk 
from the hands of their shepherds and factors. So had things 
been from time immemorial. When the captains and kings of the 
middle and new kingdoms recount the victories won by them in 
the country of the Cush, they speak of thousands of head of live¬ 
stock and of prisoners, and that is all. A large enclosure of the 
temple of Gcbel Barcal was a grandiose cow-stall (sec the de¬ 
scription of pi. lvi). 

Besides the rearing of cattle, sheep, and donkeys, a small 
amount of agriculture was carried on in the small tracts of fertile 
land in Nubia, along the rivers of the island of Meroe and in the 
rainy region of the interior. The ruins of vast reservoirs found in 
the island of Meroe show that the inhabitants fully understood 
how to secure themselves reserves of water. The importance 
attached to such works is shown by their sculptural decoration, 
consisting of lions on the surrounding walls and gigantic statues 
of frogs in the water. 60 It is, however, doubtful whether corn and 
cattle were reared for export. Certainly some corn was sold to 
the desert nomads, but little or none was sent to Central Africa, 
even less to Egypt, except perhaps in time of famine. 

The prosperity of the kingdom of Meroe, the bloom of its 
peculiar civilization, did not depend only on agriculture and 
stock-breeding. In the Roman period, no less than before, it was 
commerce which enriched the princes and enabled the common 
people also to put remarkable pottery and metal tools in their 
graves beside the corpses. The existence of this commerce is ex¬ 
plicitly attested by our literary sources, by papyri and ostraka, 
and by archaeological discoveries. It was still the same objects 
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as in the past which reached Egypt by way of Nubia: ebony, 
ivory, metals, gold, wild beasts, slaves, and precious stones. 
Further, we know that in this period too, as before, the most 
important item was gold. Apart from the clear testimony of the 
literary evidence, it is sufficient proof of this that Garstang 
found two clay vases in the royal palace, full of nuggets and gold 
dust. 6 ' 

However, the volume of this trade must not be exaggerated. 
The scarcity of imported goods in Nubian and Meroitic tombs 
tells a clear story: local industry sufficed for local needs. Still 
more important is the fact that, as some of our sources tell us, 
Meroitic commerce with Egypt was conducted in the primitive 
form of‘silent trade’. This is confirmed by the almost complete 
absence of both local and foreign coins in the tombs and ruins 
of the Nubian and Meroitic cities. In spite of the abundance of 
metal in the country, the Meroite kings did not coin money and 
the trade they carried on was mere barter, not what we under¬ 
stand by a regular commercial traffic. If there were commercial 
relations between the kingdom of Meroe and the Roman Empire, 
these observations show that they must have been very primitive 
and slight. At no time did the Egyptian merchants succeed in 
obtaining permanent access to the Meroite kingdom, but they 
founded commercial posts on the Nile above Hiera Sykaminos or 
Premis. It was therefore natural that the shrewd Axutnites, more 
civilized and more hcllenized, should succeed in attracting the 
main bulk of Central African commerce to Adulis, and that the 
Egyptian merchants preferred to sail along the coasts of the Red 
Sea as far as Adulis instead of undergoing the long, tiring, and 
unrcmuncrativc commercial expeditions upstream on the Nile. 
It is not impossible that the Meroite kings succeeded in mono¬ 
polizing trade; they had no desire to attract the Romans to their 
country and thus to provoke military expeditions and finally the 
occupation of their country . 62 

The disasters of die third century a.d. deprived the Nile-trade 
of all its importance. The country was again reduced to poverty, 
and it is doubtful if the Nobades and the Blcmmyes still had any¬ 
thing to export. Inevitably, Meroe became, as we said, a province 
of the growing kingdom of Axum which now came to mono¬ 
polize the commerce between Central Africa and the Roman 
Empire. 
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We turn next to the province of Cyrene and Crete in the 
imperial period. We hear very little of its life. The fusion of these 
two lands into one province may be explained by the fact that 
both were for a long time subject to the Ptolemies and that in 
both the Greek cities played a leading part in the political, 
economic, and social life. 

We have very little information on conditions in Crete in the 
Roman period. The capital of imperial Crete, Gortyn, has been 
recently excavated by the Italian mission. The most conspicuous 
monument of the town is the large praetorium or basilica. 
Unfortunately it belongs to the fourth century a.d., and the 
numerous inscriptions found in it tell us nothing of the social 
and economic life of Crete in the early imperial period. The 
beauty of the ruins of imperial Gortyn conveys the impression 
that the island was neither poor nor decadent under the Roman 
Empire. The progress of excavation will probably provide more 
precise information. 6 * 

The material provided by the Italian excavations at Cyrene 
enables us to understand better today the scattered notices of 
our literary sources. Under Ptolemaic suzerainty the cities of 
Cyrenaica enjoyed great prosperity. When in 96 n.c. Ptolemy 
Apion, the last master of Cyrenaica, in accordance with the in¬ 
structions of Euergetcs II, bequeathed his land to the Romans 
as he died, the senate treated the Greek cities as free allies. 
The consequences were catastrophic: civil war, tyranny, and 
so on. In 86 b.c. Lucullus tried to restore peace and order, 
but without success. In 74 b.c. Cyrenaica was turned into a 
regular Roman province, which received its definitive statute in 
67 b.c., after the annexation of Crete. 

To judge from the information provided by the edicts of 
Augustus found at Cyrene, and from the well-known description 
of Strabo, the city was in fact not wealthy and flourishing. 
This is easily explained by the terrible conditions prevailing 
at the end of the Republic. The great Libyan war (helium Mar - 
maricum), which ended in a.d. 2, and which is mentioned in an 
inscription found at Cyrene,* may have contributed to this. 
This war was undoubtedly connected with the extensive move¬ 
ment of the African people in the early Empire. 

It is, however, a serious mistake to attribute the economic 

• SEG ix . 63 . 
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decadence of Gyrene principally to the disappearance of silphium 
from the soil of Cyrenaica, as some ancient writers, followed by 
not a few modem ones, do. It is, in fact, certain that Cyrene pro¬ 
duced no more silphium after the Hellenistic age. From anti¬ 
quity onwards attempts have been made to explain this sudden 
disappearance. Strabo (835 c) attributed it to the nationalistic 
manoeuvres of the Libyans, Pliny (jYH xix. 15. 38 ff.) to the 
Roman publicani who used the land for grazing, although cattle 
destroyed silphium, Solinus(xxvii. 48) to the high customs-duties 
which some Roman governors imposed on the export of silphium. 
These factors may all be true, but the fundamental cause was the 
progressive reclamation of the soil of Cyrenaica. The reservation 
of large tracts of land for silphium was not a paying proposition. 
The competition of silphium from Asia may also have contri¬ 
buted. In any case its disappearance had little importance for 
the economic prosperity of the population as a whole. Un¬ 
doubtedly the gathering arid export of silphium was monopolized 
by the state; originally by the king, then by the city, then again 
by the king, and finally by the Roman government. Nor did the 
population derive any benefit from the cultivation of the plant, 
since it grew wild. The disappearance of silphium was therefore 
of little importance to the country as a whole. 

But let us turn now to Augustan Cyrene. According to the 
above-mentioned edicts of Augustus, and to Strabo’s description, 
the population of the city of Cyrene and probably also of all 
Cyrenaica consisted of a certain number of not very wealthy 
Roman citizens, partly immigrants, partly Cyrcnacan Greeks 
who had obtained Roman citizenship, and of citizens of Cyrene 
and of the other cities of the Pentapolis. These latter—along with 
the other inhabitants of the cities and villages who had had a 
Greek education and spoke Greek—were called Greeks, just as 
in the other Roman provinces, and enjoyed certain privileges not 
possessed by the ‘non-Greeks’. The Jews, who undoubtedly pos¬ 
sessed their own national organization, and the so-called yecopyot, 
formed additional special groups. Who the ytojpyoi were it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. They were not citizens of Cyrene, nor yet foreigners; 
it may be conjectured that they were native Libyans. From the 
earliest times the Libyans had been treated by the Greeks of 
Cyrene in a very liberal way (for instance, one of the most charac¬ 
teristic local customs had always been the institution of mixed 
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marriages between Greeks and Libyan women), and there is 
therefore no reason to suppose that the Libyan peasants were 
serfs. Strabo’s yetopyol were then free peasants who lived in the 
territory of Cyrene and the other cities and who had the same 
status in comparison with the citizens as the rrdpoiKoi and ko.toikoi 
had in regard to the citizen-body of the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. Some, it may be surmised, were owners of their plots, 
others rented them from the city, from private individuals, or 
from the king who was one of the largest landowners in Cyrenaica. 
We do not know their position under the Romans. It was prob¬ 
ably the same as that of the slipendiarii in Africa and of the 
napotKot and KaroiKoi in Asia Minor. There may have been 
some descendants of mercenary soldiers settled by the Ptolemies, 
cleruchs and KarotKoi, among these peasants. The edicts of 
Augustus show that in the early Empire Cyrene was not very 
prosperous and that its population was dissatisfied and rest¬ 
less. 

The Roman people inherited the estates of the last Ptolemy 
(agri regii , x<*>P a /kurtAuoj), which were subdivided into lots of 
1,250 iugera each. In the obscure period following the Roman 
annexation, some parts of these estates, which had become ager 
publicus, were occupied by some Cyrcnacans, probably Greeks 
as well as Romans. Claudius, anxious to increase the revenues 
of the state, sent his own commissioner, Acilius Strabo, to 
Cyrenaica as disceptator agrorum with special instructions, without 
first consulting the senate. Strabo’s activity aroused general 
indignation in the country, and in A.n. 59 a deputation was sent 
to Rome to lay complaints before the senate and the new ruler, 
Nero. The senate refused to take any responsibility and left the 
whole affair to the emperor. The happy opening quinquennium of 
his reign was not yet over, and Nero did not miss the opportunity 
of playing the part of the constitutional monarch and satisfying 
the provincials by annulling the measures which Claudius had 
taken. Vespasian, however, faithfully following the policy of 
Claudius, went to the root of the matter, as we know from literary 
and cpigraphical sources. 

The Italian excavations showed that under the peace estab¬ 
lished by Roman rule Cyrene began to flourish again. Not even 
the terrible devastation caused in the time of Trajan by the 
Jewish revolt, which had been preceded by a similar revolt 
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under Vespasian, stopped Cyrenc from becoming one of the 
most handsome and best-run provincial cities. It owed much to 
the care and attention of Hadrian. We do not know the extent 
to which the social character of the city was modified by the 
new colonists sent to Cyrene under Hadrian in order to fill up 
the vacancies in the decimated population. But the fact that a 
good proportion of the Romans in the list of Ephebcs of Cyrenc 
in a.d. 228—28 out of 60—lack the gcnlilicium of Aurelius prob¬ 
ably means that Hadrian reinvigorated the old Roman stock of 
Cyrene with a certain number of Roman citizens from Italy and 
the provinces, in part veterans. The repopulation of Cyrene 
effected by Hadrian probably led to a new partition of land, 
since many of the old proprietors had perished in the Jewish 
revolt. There is no sign that Cyrene fell into rapid decay under 
Roman rule. Here, as in the other provinces, periods of progress 
and of retrogression alternated. In any case the Jewish war was 
not a mortal blow either for the city of Cyrene itself or for its 
rich territory; ruin began at Cyrene, as elsewhere, in the third 
century a.d. 64 

The evolution of the African lands forming the four provinces 
established by Rome on the Northern shores of the continent— 
Africa Proconsular^, Numidia, and the two Mauretanias— 
shows peculiar features which do not recur in any other portion 
of the Roman world except Sardinia, Corsica, and certain parts 
of Sicily. We are comparatively well informed as to the social 
and economic development of these lands, which represented 
the former Carthaginian territory' and the Numidian and Maure¬ 
tanian kingdoms, and we owe our knowledge to their political 
fortunes. When, after the passing of Roman, Vandal, and Byzan¬ 
tine rule, Africa fell under the sway of the Arabs, it reverted, like 
the Syrian lands, to very primitive conditions of life similar to 
those that had prevailed before its colonization by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Most of the cities, except a few on the coast, decayed 
and disappeared, leaving heaps of ruins behind. The population 
became once more nomadic and pastoral, and did very little 
harm to the ruins. When the French appeared on the scene, 
they found a vast field both for agricultural colonization and for 
archaeological work, and after some years of chaotic policy, 
during which the ruins suffered partial destruction, they organized 
the preservation and the scientific excavation of them in a model 
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1. FLOOR MOSAIC. Found in the ruin* of the atrium of a villa on the sea-shore 
between Souse (Hadrumetum! and Sfax (Taparura) in Tunisia (Africa Proconsular^). 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. P. Gauekler, Ira. d. mas. ii. I, Tunisie, no. 86 (and coloured 
plate); S. Reinach, Rip. d. feint., p. 36, 2 (both with bibliography) (A. Merlin and 
L. I’oinssot, Guide Ju Mus/i Alaoui (1950), pi. vui]. 

An elegant mosaic in an exquisite geometric frame. The central medallion shows 
Neptune, the god of water, riding over the sea in his triumphal chariot drawn by four 
hippocampi. In his right hand he holds a dolphin, in his left the trident; his head is 
encircled by a halo. On left and right arc a Triton and a Nereid. In the four corners arc 
depicted the Geniuses of the four seasons. Worm (an oldish woman), in a warm dark- 
blue dress and with a reed-crown on her head, carries two wild ducks suspended on a 
reed; she is set in a frame formed by two sprays of olive. On her right are reeds and her 
animal, the boar, on her left a man planting beans (or gathering olives?). Spring, a 
naked young girl with a crown of flowers on her head, a gold necklace round her neck, 
and a pink pallium on her arms, holding in her right hand a rose and in her left a basket 
of rceea, is enclosed within two sprays of rases. On her right is a dog, between roses, 
tied to a rose spray, on her left a blooming rose-garden and a boy carrying a basket full 
of roses. Summer, a completely naked woman with a crown of corn-ears on her head 
and a necklace round her neck, holding in her right hand a sickle, in her left a basket 
full of com-ears and her violet pallium, is framed in stalks with car* of com. On her right 
is a lion in a cornfield, on her left a man cutting corn-ears and placing them in a basket. 
Autumn is depicted as a half-naked woman, her legs covered by a greenish pallium, 
wearing the usual necklace and a wreath of vines, and holding in her right hnnd a 
kanlhatai from which she pours wine, in her left the tkyrsos ; she is surrounded by vines 
with grapes. On her right are vines and a panther, on her left a bearded man carrying 
two baskets with grape*. The idea of the mosaic is to glorify the creative forces of Nature 
—the beneficent water, 10 important for the dry land of Africa, and the various aspects 
of her productive powers exhibited in the four seasons, which correspond to the four 
ages of human life (cf. F. Boll, Die Lehentalter (1913)). This mottf was very popular in 
Africa (see the indices to the three African volumes of the /nr. d. mas.). Scores of mosaics 
reproduce the four seasons; some connect them with the symbolical figures of the 
twelve months (see especially Ira. d. rms., ii. t, no*. 394, 666, and 75a, to be compared 
with our pi. xxxvt), some with the signs of the Zodiac. The four seasons are often 
represented by the four winds. It is important to note that it is precisely in the agri¬ 
cultural provinces of the Roman Empire—Africa, Gaul, Spain, Britain—that such 
mosaics frequently occur and that they arc closely connected with rural life and with 
the illustrations in the rustic calendars. There is no more eloquent testimony to the 
essentially rustic character of ancient life in general. 

2. VOTIVE (?) STELE. Found in Tunisia, now in the Museum of Sousse (Hadrume¬ 
tum). Unpublished. 

The sacred cone {baetylos) of the great Semitic and Berber goddess of Africa sur¬ 
rounded by ripe corn-ears, a striking symbol of the agricultural life of Africa. 

3. CLAY LAMP. Found in the south of Tunisia. Museum of Sousse. Ch. Gouvct, 
Bull. arch, du Com. des trav. hist. 1905, pp. 115 ff. 

A typical African villa with a long arched entrance-portico in front, a massive 
atrium behind it, and a pair of two-storeyed projecting wings, which give the plan of the 
villa the form of the Greek letter 17 . On the road in front of the villa is a two-whecled 
tar (ewium), with a man seated in it, drawn by two mules, and preceded by a slave 
with his master's luggage. Behind the cart is an old tree. Compare similar lamps 
showing a harbour-city, H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Iswip* in the 
Brit. Mus. (1914), no. 527, pi. XVI, and no. 758, pL xxv, and my article in Rom. Mitt. 26, 

1911, pp. 153 ft., fig. 66. 
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t. MOSAIC. Found in the ruins of an ancient villa on the sea-short at Dar Buk 
Ammera (near Zlitcn in Tripoli). Museum of Tripoli. L. Mariani, Rend. Act. Lincei, 
• 0 * 5 * PP- 4*0 ff-l R- Bartocdni in Aegyptm, 3, 1922. p. 161, fig. 8; id. Guida del Mum 
di Tripoli, p. 20, no. 19; S. Aurigemma, ‘I mosaici di Zliten’, Africa /laliana, 2, 1926, 
PP- 93 ff-. an< ! P- 9 «. fig. 57 - Our figures are reproduced from photographs kindly 
supplied by Professor Aurigemma. 

The villa of Zlicra was richly adorned with mosaics, some of which rank among the 
finest specimens of the 1 st cent. a.d. They were partly floor-mosaics, partly wall ■decora¬ 
tions. This example represents the threshing-floor (dAa*) situated at some distance from 
the villa, which is seen in the background. It is covered with corn. One man (the vilieut) 
is supervising the work. Another drives with his stick a pair of oxen, which move slowly 
and reluctantly over the threshing-floor. At the other end two men are holding two 
kicking and prancing horses and driving them over the floor; the contrast between the 
phlegmatic oxen and the spirited horses is finely rendered. A fifth man is shaking 
the corn with a fork. Near the floor b a beautiful old olive-tree, under the shade of 
which a woman, probably the lady of the villa, gives orders to the men who are dealing 
with the horses. 

a. AS NO. I. R. Bartocdni, Guida, Ac., no. 20; Aurigemma, op. tit., p. 92, and p. 88, 
fig, 54* 

The dairy of the villa. Before the entrance to the pen, against which is a lean-to, 
with amphorae for milk on the roof, a shepherd sits milking a goat. In the middle dis¬ 
tance goau and sheep are grazing, and in the background b the main dairy-building. 
Behind the milking shepherd standi a table on which are seen cylindrical baskets for 
making cheese. Compare the similar scene on the lanx quadrat*, found in I>crby»hire 
(England) in 1729, but of Gallic origin (Bayeux, Normandy), A. de I-ongptiier, Gat. 
arch. 1883, pp. 78IF.; A. Odobesco, Lt Trim de Mtmm (1889-1900), i, p. 109, fig. 41. 
The mosaic found at Tivoli (?) in the Incc Blundell collection u very similar: B. Ash- 
mole, A Catalogue of Anew* Marbles at Inu Blundell Hall (1929), p. 123, no. 41a, pi. 51. 
3. AS NO. l. R. Bartocdni, Guida, Ac., no. at; Aurigemma, op. tit., pp. 85ff. and 
p. 84, fig. 50. 

In the background b the villa, in the right-hand comer the enclosure wall of a house 
and garden, with an entrance-gate—perhaps the dwelling of one of the tenants [coloni) 
of the villa. In the foreground children are playing on the grass. Behind them women 
are hoeing patches of ground under the supervision of an older woman (the vilica?). 

The mosaics of Zlitcn are the earliest examples of a clan peculiar to Africa, which 
are spoken of on p. 331 and in notes 94 and 100 to thb chapter, "they depict the various 
types of farms and villas which were scattered all over Africa, and seek to indicate the 
nature of the agricultural work which was done around the villa. The villa of Zliten 
was apparently the centre of a large estate devoted to com-growing and dairy-farming 
on an extensive scale, which were carried on by the help of slaves and tenants. The other 
types will be described later in the present and the following chapters. We do not find 
a single picture of the same kind in other parts of the Roman Empire. The frescoes of 
the Pompeian houses and their Kgyptianizing paintings and mosaics are diflerent in 
purpose. They do not aim at giving the characteristic traits of a particular villa, that 
belonging to the man who ordered the picture. Cf. my article 'Die hellenisiisch- 
rdmische Architekturlandschaft', Rom. Mitt. 26, tgti. 
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way. Africa now ranks with the Rhine lands as the best explored 
of the Roman provinces. Scores of sites, especially of Roman 
cities, have been thoroughly excavated and the well-preserved 
ruins are open to the study of all scholars; numerous museums 
have been established and almost everything that the spade has 
unearthed is stored in them; and the discoveries, whether written 
documents or the remains of artistic and industrial production, 
have been promptly and accurately published. 65 

Before the Romans set foot in Africa, an extensive and inten¬ 
sive work of colonization had been carried out by the Phoenicians 
under the leadership of the great city of Carthage. Carthage, 
Utica, Hadrumetum, and other towns were not only large 
centres of commerce, but each of them exploited in an efficient 
manner the large and fertile territory which it gradually occu¬ 
pied. Special attention was paid to the agricultural exploitation 
of such lands, particularly after the second Punic war, w'hcn 
the Phoenicians, unable to maintain their extensive and flourish¬ 
ing foreign commerce on the same scale as before, concentrated 
their efforts on the development of the natural resources of their 
own territory. This activity on the part of Carthage and the 
other Phoenician cities has been described in the first chapter, 
where we have emphasized the jealousy of the Roman land¬ 
owners and suggested that the agricultural development of 
Africa was the chief reason why Cato and his partisans deter¬ 
mined to destroy its flourishing communities. Olive-oil, fruit, 
and to a certain extent wine were the main products of the cities. 
The African coast in Phoenician times was a vast and beautiful 
garden. The fact is proved not only by many direct testimonies, 
but also by indirect evidence. We know that one of the most 
famous treatises on agriculture was that of the Carthaginian 
Mago. It is highly probable that his book was an adaptation to 
African conditions of the scientific Greek or Grcco-Oriental 
treatises of the fourth and third centuries b.c. Wc know also that 
the Roman treatises on agriculture were partly derived from the 
work of Mago, partly from his Hellenistic sources. We may 
assume, therefore, that the main features of Mago’s work were 
identical with those of the Greek and Roman treatises. In other 
words, Mago’s theme was capitalistic and scientific agriculture 
concentrated mostly, not on corn-growing, but on vine and 
garden culture and still more on olive-growing. It is very 
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probable that the labour employed by the Phoenician land¬ 
owners on their farms was mainly supplied by slaves. 

It is usually held that the plantation system prevailed in the 
territory of Carthage, that large tracts of land were cultivated 
by gangs of slaves and serfs, and produced chiefly corn. I find 
no evidence in favour of this view. It derives no support from the 
fact that the territory of the Punic state included, besides the 
Phoenician cities of the coast, some hundreds of Berbero-Phoeni¬ 
cian cities (our sources speak of 300). It is much more likely that 
these Bcrbero-Phoenician cities, like the later Roman cities, were 
residences of landowners and merchants, partly Phoenicians and 
partly assimilated Berbers, who formed a well-to-do city aristo¬ 
cracy, chiefly of landed proprietors, as in the Phoenician mother¬ 
land. It may be assumed that, while their estates produced 
mostly corn, the labour employed on them was furnished by the 
natives, who were in the position of small tenants or serfs. 

Under Punic influence, especially after the second Punic war, 
Numidia also, under the rule of her kings and petty princes, 
began to develop a flourishing agriculture and probably a thriv¬ 
ing city life. This is attested by her appearance in the second 
century b.c. as a seller of corn on the international market of 
Rhodes and Delos, as well as in Athens, and by the fact that the 
Numidian capital Cirta and other cities, particularly those on 
the coast (Hippo Regius, Rusicade, Chullu), gradually became 
centres of flourishing life. The same development took place 
later in the Mauretanian kingdom with its capital Iol, the 
Roman Caesarea. 66 

After the third Punic war, which ended with the conquest of 
Carthage, the Romans inherited the conditions created by cen¬ 
turies of Phoenician domination. Their first act w ( as to destroy 
everything that had been done by Carthage. Carthage herself 
and many other prosperous cities were reduced to ruins, and it 
is a probable supposition that in the same ruthless w r ay the con¬ 
querors annihilated the flourishing vineyards, olive-groves, and 
gardens of the Phoenician landowners except in the territories 
of a few cities of the coast, which had been their allies during the 
third Punic war (Utica, Hadrumetum, Lcpcis Minor, Thapsus, 
Achulla, Uzalis, and the inland city of Thcudalis). That is the 
reason (it may be mentioned in passing) why the earlier Roman 
remains and the best funeral monuments of the late Republican 
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period are those of the maritime cities just mentioned, especially 
Hadrumetum, and why the land around Carthage is described 
by eye-witnesses as waste and desolate. 67 

Her new province Rome organized in the following way. The 
land was now owned by the Roman state, the Senaius Populusque 
Romam/s. With the sole exception of the territories of the seven 
cities enumerated above and of some land given to the perfugae 
or deserters from the Carthaginian army, the African land be¬ 
came ager publicus p. R. Part of it was assigned to the former 
Punic and half-Punic cities, which lost their municipal rights and 
were regarded as agglomerations of tributaries ( stipendiarii ). Such 
were, for instance, the stipendiarii of the pagi or rural communities 
of the Muxsi, Gususi, and Zeugei, who erected a statue in honour 
of the quaestor Q.. Numerius Rufus, a contemporary of Cicero, 
or again the civitales of the pagus Gurzcnsis. The tributaries, of 
course, retained their land precario , that Is, without any guarantee 
to the holders and the tillers of the soil that it would not be taken 
away by the Roman state and given, sold, or leased to somebody 
else. The rest of the public land became ager eensorius , that is, it 
was managed by the Roman censors to the greatest advantage 
of the ruling city. Most of it was leased to Roman citizens or to 
natives, according to circumstances. 

A new epoch began for Africa with the brief supremacy of 
Gaius Gracchus in Rome. As is well known, he intended to re¬ 
build the city of Carthage and to settle the new city and her 
territory with Roman colonists. A general ‘ccnturiation’, or 
delimitation, of her former territory had been carried out imme¬ 
diately after its destruction. Out of this ccnturiatcd land lots 
ranging from 200 to 300 iugera were assigned to 6,000 Roman 
colonists. Gracchus’ plan for the restoration of the city was not 
carried out, but the colonists (or at least part of them) went and 
settled down on the plots which they received from the state. 
The liquidation of the Gracchan reforms by the senate produced 
a general agrarian law of 111 b.c., by which the changed condi¬ 
tions of land-tenure both in Italy and in some of the provinces, 
particularly Africa, were legalized. Fragments of this law are 
still extant and give us valuable information on Roman agrarian 
policy in Africa. The most interesting chapters are those which 
deal with the ager prioatus vectigalisque. This was land sold to big 
Roman capitalists under condition of paying regularly to the 
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state a certain tax or rent ( vectigal ). It was probably thus that 
large areas passed into the hands of Roman capitalists, and that 
the foundation of the future latifundia of Africa was laid. 68 

Meanwhile Africa became a land of Roman colonization, car¬ 
ried out not by the state but by the Italians on their own account. 
Italians went to settle both among the stipendiarii of Africa and 
in the Punic cities, chiefly as merchants and money-lenders. 
Cirta, the capital of the Numidian kings, and Vaga became the 
favourite centres of Roman business men. They established 
themselves in hundreds and thousands in these flourishing cities, 
just as they did in Gaul, in Dalmatia, and in the East, and in 
smaller numbers in various cities of Numidia and Africa Procon- 
sularis. They cither invested their money in the fertile African 
land or acquired landed property in other ways, mostly in the 
new Roman province. Colonization proceeded apace during the 
civil wars. We hear incidentally that Marius settled his veterans 
in at least two African cities, and it is well known that both 
Caesar and the Pompeians were supported in Africa by large 
numbers of Roman citizens. The Caesarians were led by a 
shrewd and energetic adventurer, P. Sittius, who ‘since the days 
of Catilina had been pursuing the career of a soldier of fortune 
in Africa at the head of a band of free-lances whom he had raised 
in Spain’. How he seized Cirta and handed it over to Caesar is 
a familiar story. 69 

With Caesar a new chapter opened in the history of Africa. 
After his campaign there the leading part was played by the two 
cities of Carthage and Cirta. The former was granted by Caesar 
the status of a Roman colony and also his scheme of rebuilding 
the city was carried out in 44 b.c., after his death; in the latter 
the partisans of Sittius were granted large plots of land and the 
rights of a Roman colony. Both received very large and fertile 
territories. Former African and Numidian cities and villages 
were attached to the two cities and were ruled by magistrates 
delegated by the Roman colonists. Each subdivision of their 
extensive territories had its fortified headquarters, since life was 
not yet safe in these parts. Some of them were called caslella and 
appear to have been fortified refuges for the rural population; 
others resumed their old Punic quasi-municipal organization 
and took on again the aspect of regular cities, which they had 
borne under the rule of Carthage and in some cases, such as that 
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of Thugga, during the period when they were ruled by the 
Numidian kings. How many of these municipal centres, if any, 
received from Caesar the rights of colonies, while remaining 
attached to Carthage or Cirta, it is very difficult to say. I suspect 
that, at any rate in the case of Carthage, these attached ‘colonies’ 
are an invention of modern scholars. Yet Carthage certainly 
played a very important part in the life of the renascent cities, 
as is attested by the fact that the cult of the city of Carthage per¬ 
sisted in many of the cities of the proconsular province even in 
much later times. It is probable also that, besides the colonists 
of Carthage and Cirta, many veterans of the Caesarian army 
received individual grants of land in Africa, and that many 
emigrants settled in the country on their own account. 70 

But it was under Augustus that the real urbanization of Africa 
began. At the beginning of his rule Africa, including Tripolis 
and Numidia, consisted according to Pliny of 516 populi , of 
which 51 were cities (six colonies, fifteen municipia, and thirty 
oppida libera) and 463 townless regions, mostly occupied by half- 
nomadic tribes (gentes or nationes). Pliny’s statement (NH. v, 1-30) 
is based for the proconsular province on the well-known statistics 
of Agrippa, which he revised for Mauretania and Numidia (but 
not for Proconsularis) with the aid of new information dating 
from the Claudian and Flavian periods. His statement, at any rate 
for Africa and Numidia, is not fully supported by the cpigraphi- 
cal evidence. Inscriptions speak of at least ten colonies besides 
Carthage and Cirta; probably there were more—in all nineteen. 
We must therefore assume, if we do not accept the existence of 
nominal colonies of Julius Caesar attached to Carthage, that the 
work of urbanization proceeded after the completion of Agrippa’s 
statistics and that new colonies and other centres of city life were 
established by Augustus. His chief motives were partly of a mili¬ 
tary character, as in the case of the foundation of at least eleven 
colonies in Mauretania which were real military fortresses, 
partly the desire to accommodate not only veterans of his army 
but also many residents in Italy who had lost their land through 
his own confiscations and purchases. 71 

This is not the place to examine in detail the discrepancies 
between the account of Pliny and the epigraphical data. It was 
not an easy task to fit the new Augustan creations into the recog¬ 
nized categories of Roman citizenship. They w-ere of three kinds. 
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(1) Some were colonies where, along with the Roman settlers, 
there lived large numbers of natives organized as a cimtas with 
their own magistrates. To this class belonged, for example, Car¬ 
thage, Thuburbo Majus, and probably Hadrumetum and Hippo 
Diarrhytus. 72 (2) There were mixed communes where, along 
with the native cimtas, the Roman settlers had their own territory 
and their ow r n organization as a pagus. Such were Uchi Majus 
and Thibaris, where the settlers of the Caesarian and Augustan 
times met the former colonists of the times of Marius. Such also 
were Thugga, Numlulis, Civitas Avenscnsis, Masculula, Sua, 
Thignica, Tipasa, Sutunurca, Medcli, &c. In one place at least 
wc know that the pagus did not consist exclusively of veterans. 
These pagi had sometimes very characteristic names like pagus 
Fortunalis and pagus Mercurialis: the new settlers had, of course, 
in mind the great goddess Fortuna Rcdux and the beneficent 
god Mercury who had come down from heaven in the person of 
Augustus. (3) Lastly, there were such large colonics as Sicca or 
‘the new Cirta’, which received as large a territory, studded with 
villages and castella , as Carthage and the old Cirta. 7 * In some 
places, as might be expected, we have no records of Romans: 
there the former Punic cities developed their own life, often on 
old Punic models, with magistrates who still bore the ancient 
Punic names. Such cities were numerous, and it would be useless 
to name them all: a very good example is the city of Gales in the 
proconsular province ( CIL viii. 23833, 23834). 

The demand for land seems to have been considerable in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. To meet it, both emperors 
undertook the difficult task of extending Roman rule to the 
South, which led to a long war with the native tribes and their 
chief Tacfarinas. In the train of the advancing Roman troops 
came land-measurers, agrimensores , to divide the newly acquired 
territories into Roman cenluriae. The efforts of Augustus and 
Tiberius seem inexplicable except on the supposition that they 
were driven by the desire of accommodating many of those who 
took part in the ‘great agricultural emigration’ from Italy. 74 

Apart from the colonists from Italy who either received their 
land as a gift from Augustus or bought or rented it from the state 
in parcels of moderate size, there was undoubtedly a mass of 
great capitalists who were eager to invest their money in the rich 
virgin soil of Africa. The state was willing to meet their demand, 
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l. THREE CLAY BOWLS WITH RED VARNISH. According to A. Merlin 
probably found at EI-Auja, about 30 km. south of Caiman. Pari*. Louvre. Unpublished. 
Similar bow!* (nearly identical), found in the same locality and in the possession of 
Bardo Museum, Tunis, have been published and studied by A. Merlin, Dull. Arch, du 
Com. do trea, hist. 1917, pp. ecu ff., pi. xxxvt, cL ibid., 1900, pp. 21 ff., and note 38 of 
our Chapter V. and to 3rd cent. a.d. 

All these bowls have the shape of a human head, and are undoubtedly intended to 
represent types of the native population of Roman Africa. Note the three different 
styles of coiffure; that of the woman closely resembles that of the late Ptolemaic period. 
The centre head is female, those on the left and right probably male. On the necks of 
the bowls are the names of the potters who made them, or of the owners of the respective 
factories: on one nabic | pinoi, i.e. Sa{o)ig{iui) j f>wgi(t) or (f)in(x)i(l) or on 

the other ex oyta | navigi, i.e. u ofici(no) Xaeigi. These names show that the bowls 
are of local manufacture. El-Auia was an important centre of the production of red 
glaze pottery. The technique and decoration of these African pieces have been studied 
by A. Merlin, loc. dt. 

a. TERRACOTTA. Found by General Goetschy at Sousse in the Roman necropolis. 
Paris, Louvre. Mentioned, but not reproduced, by Gen. Goetschy, Bull. arch, du Cm. 
do trao. hilt. 1903, ’Nouvdle* fouilles dans les irtcropoles dc Sousse’, p. 170, no. 4. 
(I owe this reference to A. Merlin.) Local work, and or 3rd cent. A.D. 

Young man in Roman dress on horseback. The physical characteristics and the style 
of costume show that this is a member of the African bourgeon*, probably a landowner. 
3. TERRACOTTA. Probably also found in the Roman necropolis at Sousse. Paris, 
Louvre. Unpublished. Local work, and or 3rd century ax>. 

Elderly peasant with tunic and thick cloak of Celtic style with eucullus; he moves 
towards the left. He probably bolds something in ha hands. Notable piece of realistic 
terracotta work. 
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because the investment of money in African land promised an 
increase of production which would keep the com prices low, 
guarantee an abundant supply of grain for Italy, and increase 
the public revenue. To the large estates of the Republican aristo¬ 
cracy which had not been confiscated by Augustus there were 
thus added new latifundia belonging to the Roman plutocracy. 
Petronius’ Trimalchio was true to type in dreaming of adding to 
his possessions in Italy and Sicily large tracts of land in Africa. 

These considerations enable us to understand the annexation 
first of Numidia and then of Mauretania, which both required 
a considerable military effort and were not at all necessary from 
the political and military points of view. The African lands had 
to be opened to Roman colonization, and the first task of the 
government was to make them safe for this purpose. Under the 
successors of Augustus the work of colonization proceeded on 
the same lines. The lead seems to have been taken by capitalists. 
Large estates were created throughout the country. To Pliny 
the latifundia appear to be the outstanding feature of agricultural 
life in Africa. His statement that six landowners possessed half 
its area is, of course, a generalization which simplified the facts, 
but in essence it was probably true. 75 

The progress and the mode of colonization in Africa may best 
be understood by following the lines of development under 
Trajan and Hadrian, especially in Numidia and in the adjacent 
parts of Proconsul a ris. Trajan’s chief problem was how to deal 
with the conquered tribes, which were not pure barbarians and 
some of which were accustomed to agricultural work and to life 
in fortified cities. They owned large territories in part already 
occupied in one way or another by foreigners. The time had 
come to put an end to this chaotic state of affairs. Three typical 
examples will serve to illustrate the method adopted. We take 
first the numerous and strong tribe of the Musulamii, one of a 
group of tribes of which Pliny says: ‘most of them may justly be 
called not civitates but nations.’* Before their complete pacifica¬ 
tion the Musulamii, like other tribes, were governed by military 
officers called praefecti gentium. Their organization dates from 
Trajan. In the district occupied by them two military colonies, 
Ammaedara and Madaurus, were established with extensive 
territories; a large tract of their land was taken by the emperor, 
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some portions were held by private landowners, the rest was 
given to the members of the tribe and was regarded as their 
domain. The land was measured out and boundary stones were 
set up. Probably at the same time part of the tribe was trans¬ 
ferred to the district of Byzacena and furnished labour for many 
large estates. 76 

Near Madaurus and Ammaedara lived another large tribe, 
the Numidae. The tribe appears also in three other far distant 
places: in Cellae (Ain Zouarine), in Masculula (near Kef), and 
in Mauretania Caesaricnsis, in which province we find a district 
being assigned to the Numidae by the Emperor Hadrian. It is 
fairly clear that we have here a case of a powerful and numerous 
tribe being split up into several parts. This dispersion may have 
occurred at an earlier period, though it is only attested for the 
imperial period, in which there was urgent need of an agricul¬ 
tural population. The headquarters of the tribe, Thubursicu 
Numidarum, an old native town, became first a civitas and after¬ 
wards a municipium ; the land assigned to the tribe formed the 
territory of the new city, but tribal representatives, native sheikhs 
styled principes , shared with the city magistrates in its local 
government. 77 

Our third example is the tribe of the Nybgcnii in the southern 
part of Africa Proconsularis. One part of the territory of this 
tribe was assigned by Trajan to two Romano-Punic civitates , 
Capsa and Tacapc, which subsequently became municipia and 
later coloniae ; the rest was left to the tribe, whose town centre— 
Turris Tanalleni—afterwards received the status of a municipium. 
It seems as if the part of the tribe which was attached to Capsa 
retained its own principes , like the Numidae of Thubursicu. The 
same development may be traced in the case of many other 
tribes both in the Proconsular province and in Numidia and 
Mauretania, for instance, the Musunii Rcgiani (between Cillium 
and Thclepte), the Suburbures (near Cirta), the Nattabutes, the 
Nicivibus (the modern Ngaous), and the Zimizenses in Maure¬ 
tania (between Chullu and Igilgili). Some tribes were, and con¬ 
tinued to be, attached to larger cities, like the Saboides to Cirta 
and the Chinithi to Gigthis. 78 

There is no doubt, too, that the early history of such colonies 
of Roman veterans as Thamugadi (Timgad) and of the cities 
which grew up near the successive camps of the African legion 
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(Theveste and Lambaesis) was closely bound up with the for¬ 
tunes of the African tribes, which lost their lands to the new 
settlers and were forced to work for them as hired labourers or 
tenants. If we had sufficient evidence about the history of scores 
of other African cities which developed into flourishing roman- 
ized communities, more particularly in the second century a.d., 
we should certainly be able to trace similar relations between 
them and the native tribes. The process was everywhere the 
same. The tribes were not exterminated or driven out of the 
country. Like the Arabs in Syria and in Arabia, they were first 
of all fixed in their original homes or transferred to other parts. 
A certain amount of land was assigned to them, and the rest was 
either given to a city inhabited by Roman immigrants (veterans 
and civilians) and by the native aristocracy, or transformed into 
estates, which were sold to wealthy members of the imperial 
aristocracy or reserved (under the title of definitio or dejensio) for 
the emperor and members of the imperial family. As the amount 
of land assigned to the tribes was not large enough to support 
the growing population, numbers of the tribesmen were forced 
cither to rent land from the foreign or native landowners or to 
work on their estates as hired labourers.™ 

A similar process of urbanization and differentiation developed 
in the wide territories of the three largest colonics of Augustus— 
Carthage, Cirta, and Sicca. In many cases the documents enable 
us to follow the development of castella into real cities. It will be 
sufficient to mention Thibilis (Announa) and Cuicul (Djcmila), 
which have been recently excavated. Thibilis was a flourishing 
agricultural village of some size, attached to the territory of 
Cirta. This dependence continued even after Thibilis became a 
large and prosperous city. 80 Cuicul was also a dependency of 
Cirta. Ncrva transformed it into a colony of veterans. Neverthe¬ 
less the city maintained her close relations with her ancient 
metropolis. 81 Not very different was the position of the three 
original colonics attached to Cirta—Rusicade, Chullu, and 
Mileu. These three coloniae contribute were detached from the 
mother colony and became independent cities after the time of 
Alexander Severus. 8z Similar conditions existed in the territory 
of Sicca with its various castella , which were largely inhabited by 
Roman citizens. The general aspect of the territories of the large 
Caesarian-Augustan colonies presented much variety. There 
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THE FUNERAL MONUMENT OF GH 1 R 7 .A AND ITS SCULPTURAL 
DECORATIONS. Tbc monument was discovered and photographed by H. Mfhier 
de Mathuisieulx, and described by him in jVosa. Arch. d. miss. tciaiU, ia, 1904, pp. 
54 ff., pi. v>, 2; pi. vut; pi. ix, 2; ph. x and xi, 1. The first complete edition of the 
sculpture of the monuments of Ghirza is that of P. Romanelli, ‘La vita agricola Tripoli- 
tana attraverso le rappresentazioni figurate', Africa ltahana, 3 (8), 1930, pp. 53 ff., 60ff. 
This publication contains good photographs of the reliefs. [The photographs reproduced 
here, and provided by Mrs. O. L. Brogan, are publislied by permission of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities, Tripolitania, Iibya.) 

The greater part of the rich sculptural adornment of the funeral temple lies scattered 
round the ruins of the building and is in a bad state of preservation. Most of the bas- 
reliefs depict scenes from the daily life of the landowning family to which the monu¬ 
ment belonged. A long epitaph, giving many names (all native), is also preserved. 
The four fragments reproduced on this plate portray life on the fields of the estate. The 
reliefs show how unsafe life was on the borders of the desert; compare our pi. xlvh, 
illustrating life in the steppes of the Crimea. The first fragment [now in Tripoli Museum) 
represents the ploughing of the fields by means of camels and oxen; the second a combat 
with natives; the third a battle with wild beasts; the fourth the reaping of com and the 
carrying of the grain in baskets. The monument cannot be earlier than the 4th cent, 
of our era. 
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were the ruling city with a population of great landowners, mer¬ 
chants, government agents of different sorts, artisans, menial 
workmen, and so forth; many large and prosperous attached 
cities, living their own life and possessing their own territory; 
smaller castella , again, with their own territories and their popula¬ 
tion of landowners, in part Roman citizens; and, finally, tribes 
living all over the city territory, some of them having their own 
territories and their own tribal organization. 

Another type of urbanization—if the term can be used in this 
context—gradually carried out in some rural districts, is furnished 
by the development of large estates, both imperial and private. 
The residents on the estate, smaller and larger tenants, lived in 
villages (trici). With the aid of the owners they formed a self- 
governing body, a sort of religious association with elected presi¬ 
dents (magislri). In the villages seasonal fairs (nundinae) were 
organized by the owners with the permission of the local authori¬ 
ties, sometimes even of the Roman senate. The villages grew in 
importance. Some of the tenants became landowners, and the 
vicus assumed the appearance of a city. Many of the vici possessed 
the legal rights of a juristic person and received gifts, bequests, 
&c. It is worthy of note that many of the residents in a vietis were 
Roman citizens, for instance, the vicani of a vicus Annaeus near 
Semta, the centre of a private estate, some of the inhabitants of 
the vicus Haterianus in the district of Byzaccna near the modern 
Kairouan, of a vicus near I*ambiridi, and of the vicus Vcrecun- 
densis in the territory of Lambacsis. Like the cities, the vici had 
two classes of residents, the regular vicani and the incolae. It is 
uncertain whether these vici were ultimately recognized as cities; 
no certain example survives. 83 

The development of city life and the diffusion of Roman 
civilization in Africa made striking progress after the time of 
Augustus. All the emperors promoted it—Claudius and the 
Flavians in the first century and above all Trajan and Hadrian 
in the second. The later emperors mostly legalized an already 
accomplished process by conferring the titular rights of municipia 
and coloniae on already existing and flourishing cities. To a large 
extent the development of towns was due to natural causes. The 
start was given by the large immigration from Italy during the 
civil wars and immediately afterwards, and under the first em¬ 
perors. The Italians naturally endeavoured to organize their life 
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on Italian patterns. Under subsequent emperors many colonics 
of veterans were founded. The growing class of well-to-do bour¬ 
geois did its best to improve the conditions of its life and introduce 
all the comforts associated with a city. The emperors sympath¬ 
ized with this movement and patronized it. They were interested 
in having new centres of civilized life, more nuclei of romanized 
residents. When Italy ceased to be able to furnish soldiers and 
officers for the army, the Empire urgently required more and 
more romanized communities to provide a constant supply of 
soldiers and officers, who should civilize and drill masses of 
native troops for the legions and the auxiliary regiments. In 
Africa we meet with the same phenomenon which wc have 
observed in all the provinces of the Empire, the same encourage¬ 
ment of urbanization, especially in the period when Rome 
needed ever fresh supplies of recruits for her external wars. It 
is noteworthy that here, as on the Danube and the Rhine, this 
aim of the emperors was emphasized by the organization of the 
young citizens of the romanized cities in associations under the 
command of special prefects, the praejecli iuuenum. In many cities 
the organization was based on the general division of the citizen 
body into curiae. The curiae iuniorum were nurseries of future 
soldiers for the imperial army. 8 « 

And yet, in spite of the widespread extension of city life which 
impresses every one who visits the ruins of Northern Africa, the 
cities were only a superstructure based on a developed rural and 
agricultural life, and the city residents formed but a minority in 
comparison with the large numbers of actual tillers of the soil, 
the peasants, who were mostly natives, rarely descendants of 
immigrants. This statement is borne out by the following con¬ 
siderations. We find in Africa in the second century five forms of 
land-tenure: (i) land which was owned by the emperors and did 
not belong to the territory of any city, the imperial saltus , repre¬ 
senting estates that had belonged to men of the senatorial class 
in the Republican period, and portions of tribal land reserved 
by and for the emperors; (a) land which was owned by senatorial 
families and was not attached to the territory of a city (the saltus 
privati )—large tracts of this land had been confiscated by the 
emperors in the time of Nero and the Flavians, but many such 
estates remained and some were formed later; (3) land which 
constituted the territory of a city, whether a colony, a municipium, 
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or a plain cwilas with quasi-municipal rights; (4) land which 
formed the territory of a tribe (gens) and was either measured out 
and organized by the imperial government, or still remained 
unmeasured and used mostly as pasture land by half-nomadic 
natives (especially in Mauretania); (5) some mining and forest 
districts, partly owned by the emperors and partly leased to 
companies of business men, like the socii Talenses , the ‘company’ 
of Tala, which was an important forest and mining district in 
the neighbourhood of Lambaesis. 85 

We are well informed concerning the manner in which certain 
of these lands, namely, the large estates in imperial and private 
possession, were farmed. 86 In our second-century sources there 
is no indication that they were cultivated by means of slave 
labour. We may suppose that this mode of exploitation existed 
in the Republican and in the early imperial period. But in the 
second century the prevailing method of cultivation was by 
means of tenants f coloni ), who paid the owner part of the produce 
of the land and were also obliged to give him some days of their 
own and their cattle’s labour. Some of these tenants were Roman 
citizens, but the majority were natives of the country. They lived 
in villages which lay within the estate near the big central farm 
or in the vicinity of the estate, but outside it. The rent which they 
paid was collected by the ‘farmers-gcncral’ (< conductors) of the 
estate, who at the same time leased from the owners such lands 
as were not let out to the coloni. For their cultivation they made 
use probably of slaves, certainly of hired labour and of the obliga¬ 
tory services ( operac ) of the tenants of the estate. The conductores 
were big men. They formed an influential class of the population 
of the cities which were situated near the large imperial estates, 
and they were probably at the same time landowners in the terri¬ 
tory of their own and other cities. With a view to the promotion 
of their common interests they formed associations of the same 
type as the associations of merchants and shipowners, though 
these do not seem to have been recognized by the state. 87 Above 
them stood the imperial administration, numerous oflicials, high 
and low, of the patrimonial department—knights, freedmen, and 
slaves. 88 

In the city territories the land belonged mostly to the wealthier 
citizens, who were descendants of the original coloni sent out by 
the emperors, or of the original Roman settlers, or even of the 



Description of Plate LXII 

1. FLOOR MOSAIC. Found at Dougga. Bardo Museum, Tunis. A. Merlin in Bull, 
arch, du Com. dts txao. fait. 1919, pi. 1; S. Reinach, Rep. d. print., p. 256, T; [A. Merlin 
and L. Poiimot, Guide du Muset Alaemi, i (1950), pi. xx, 3J. 

Two slaves are carrying large jars of wine on their shoulders. They wear the typical 
slave-dress and a long necklace, with an amulet against the evil eye, round their necks. 
On one of the jars is written tllE (i.e. wU), ‘Drink’, on the other ZHCHC ({ifopr), *I-ivc 
long', words which are quite commonly inscribed on drinking-cups and wine-jars. 
One of the jars is adorned with charms against the evil eye, which frequently occur on 
the buildings and on the utensils of Roman and modem Africa, though they have never 
been collected and investigated. The slave to the left holds in his right hand a green 
branch, that to the right a smaller water-bottle. Behind the former is a slave boy 
carrying water and towels, behind the latter another boy with a green bough in one 
hand and a basket of flowers in the other. Both slaves pour out wine from their jars for 
two men, one of whom is dressed like a charioteer of the circus. The fresco represents 
preparations for a banquet in a private house or a wine-shop. Similar scene* were oflen 
painted in the dining-rooms of rich palaces and in modest wine-shop*. S. Reinach, Rdp. 
d. feint., p. 249, 8, and p. 350,4-9; c S. 1-3 and to, and the scenes on the walls of wine¬ 
shops at Pompeii, Reinach, op. cit., p. 254, 5-6. A new explanation of the Pompeian 
frescoes has been given by M. Della Cortc, Cau *d abitanti di Pompti (1929, and ed. 
1954), passim. 

2. MOSAIC OF A THRESHOLD. Found at Sousse (Hadrumeturn) in a funeral 
ktfogaevm. Bardo Museum. Tunis. P. Gauckier. In*. d. mo/, ii. t (Tunisie), no. 189 
and plate; S. Reinach, Rep. d. print., p. 273, 3; (Merlin and Poinssot, op. cit. pi. 
xx, 2). 

A merchant ship landing a cargo, probably of metal bars, in a shallow harbour. Two 
workmen are wading through the shallow water, each carrying one ingot. On the shore 
two other men are weighing the ingots in a large pair of scales. The mosaic furnishes a 
good illustration of the conditions of navigation in the shallow Syrtcs. 

3. FRAGMENT OF A MOSAIC. Found at Sousse (Hadrumetum) in the ruins of a 
house. Museum of Sousse. P. Gauckier, Inc. d. mot. ii. 1 (Tunisie), no. 166. 

Two fast ships with a cabin at the stem, an elaborate system of sails, and nine pairs 
of oars each. They were probably messenger and police boats of the African fleet (naves 
Usstrariae). 
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Description of Plate LXIIf 

1. MOSAIC. Found in ihe ruins of a large villa in the neighbourhood of L'thina {Oudna) in 
Tunisia (Africa Proconsular!). It adorned the floor of one of the olria of this luxurious house, 
which belonged probably to the family of the I-aberii. P. Gaucklcr, Mon. Piot, 3, 1897, 
pp. 185 ff. The mosaic b described on p. 200, no. at, and reproduced on pi. xxnofthis article; 
compare the plan of the building, pi. xx; id. ha. d. nos. ii. 1 (Tunisie), no. 362 and plate (with 
bibliography); S. Reinaeh, Rtp. d. point., p. 390, 1. It belongs to the early 2nd cent, of our era. 
[A. Merlin and L. Poinsaot, Guidt du Mustt Alooui , i (1950), pi. xi). 

In the centre of the picture we see a peasant’s house or a bam, in the doorway of which 
stands a man, probably a shepherd, leaning on a long staff and looking at an approaching 
herd. In the side-wall of the house are three windows and a low door; against it rests a plough. 
Towards the building moves a flock of goats, sheep, and cows, while two dogs run in the 
opposite direction across the fields. Above the flock, a man ploughs a field with a team of 
oxen. Near the house are a tent (‘gourbi’) and a primitive well, from which a man ha* just 
filled up a semicircular trough to wafer a bone. Another horse i* tethered to a stake between 
the well and the house. Towards the right a man dressed in a heavy cloak drives a donkey. 
This central portion of the mosaic certainly represents part of a large estate—in all proba¬ 
bility the cattle-shed and bam of the villa, hardly the house of one of the nlom. The central 
picture is surrounded on three sides by scenes portraying the various occupations of the owners 
of the estate and their workmen. On the left three men elegantly dressed and mounted on 
beautiful horses attack and kill a lioness. At the foot are depicted other hunting scenes. In a 
rocky landscape a man, disguised as a goat, is moving «Vowly on hands and knees, driving four 
partridges before him into a net. Another man, naked except for a cloak which flutters front 
his shoulders, attacks a wild boar among rocks on marshy ground, while his companion tries 
to hold in a big mastiff which leap* at the boar. On the right of the central picture we have 
scenes of rustic life. A shepherd in the fields playing his pipe under an olive tree; near him his 
flock of goats, one of which is milked by another shepherd; while on the right a negro slave 
gathers olives from a tall tree. 

2. MOSAICS. Found in the ruins of a uifoUwn (probably a large dining-room), which formed 
part of a large and luxurious villa near Taharka (Thabraca). P. Gaucklcr, Ino. d. mos. ii. 1 
(Tunisie), no. 940 and two plates, one coloured (with bibliography); my article in JDAI 19, 
1904, p. 125, fig.; S. Reinaeh, Rtp. d. point., p. 39a, 3, 4. 3rd or 4th cent. a.d. 

Of the four mosaics which formed the decoration of the two are reproduced here. 

The central one (of which only fragments are preserved) represented hunting scenes in the 
African prairies. The mosaic of the central 'leaf' portrays the residential part of the villa sur¬ 
rounded by a luxurious park and flower-garden (*o*«fcu»of) full of various birds, wild and 
domestic (S. Reinaeh, op. cit., p. 391, 5; my article, p. 125). The lateral mosaics, here repro¬ 
duced, give pictures of the farm buildings. That on the left represents a large and stately 
stable set amid olive trees and vines; in the background are hills with partridges, in the fore¬ 
ground a shepherdess seated under a poplar, spinning and guarding sheep which graze among 
trees; near the stable prances a fine horse. Tbe mosaic on the right represents a large barn and 
storehouses, with rooms probably for the olive and wine presses, surrounded by olive trees and 
vines; in front of it is a poultry-yard with some trees and two buildings, probably the poultry- 
houses, near a pond for fish, ducks, geese, &c. The mosaics of Thabraca give an instructive 
picture of a large estate devoted to the production of wine and olive-oil, to horse and cattle 
breeding, and to poultry-farming—an important agricultural concern run on scientific lines. 
Cf. the mosaic of Julius, pi. Lxxtx, and Chap. XII. These late monuments arc reproduced 
here as in all probability the type of the African villa did not change very much in the interval 
between the 2nd and the 3rd~4th cent, of our era. 
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group of more influential men who formed the aristocracy of the 
Berbero-Punic communities. The military and civil colonists of 
the earlier times received as a rule large plots of land, larger than 
could be cultivated by a single colonist and his family. The early 
and the later immigrants from Italy, who formed the ruling class 
in the African cities, were, of course, not peasants (who were 
people in a small way, living in the country' as tenants of the 
large estates), but landowners on a more or less extensive scale. 
The natives, too, who lived in the cities certainly did not belong 
to the class of dwellers in the mapalia, but to the well-to-do 
Berber and Punic aristocracy. The owners of estates within the 
municipal territories, therefore, were members of the municipal 
bourgeoisie and resided in the cities. They managed their estates 
cither personally or through special agents, but they never 
worked the land with their own hands. The labour was furnished 
by the natives, cither as hired workmen or as tenants. Small 
landowners of the independent peasant type may have existed 
on the municipal territories, in the native civitates , and in the 
territories of the tribe, but the general tendency was towards 
a concentration of the land in the hands of a few rich proprietors. 

In many cases we can trace the growth of municipal families 
from very modest beginnings to a dominating position in the 
city. Many members of these families entered the state service 
and reached equestrian rank or a seat in the Roman senate. We 
meet with such families in almost every city of the African pro¬ 
vinces which has been thoroughly excavated. A few examples 
may be given. The first consul of African origin, Q,. Aurelius 
Pactumeius Fronto (a.d. 80), was a citizen of Cirta. The family 
of the Antistii from Thibilis finally became connected with the 
imperial house. 89 The family of the Attii of Thuburbo Majus and 
Uchi Majus furnished two praefectipraetorio to the Empire. 90 The 
city of Gigthis had at least five senatorial families in her citizen 
body. 91 A notable instance is L. Memmius L. f. Quir. Pacatus. 
No one, probably, would doubt that this rich man, who was 
knighted by Hadrian, was a Roman of Italian origin, and yet 
the tribe of the Chinithi proudly says of him: ‘L. Memmio L. f. 
Quir. Pacato flam(ini) perpetuo divi Traiani, Ckirdihio t in quin- 
que decurias a divo Hadriano adlecto, Chinithi ob merita eius 
et singularem pietatem qua nationi suae praestat sua pecunia 
posuerunt.’ 92 Other examples might be quoted. 
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It is a striking fact that, in every case where we can trace the 
origin of the large fortunes of wealthy municipal nobles, we find 
them to have been derived from the ownership of land. In their 
funeral inscriptions many of them boast of having acquired their 
fortune by careful management of their estates. We have already 
quoted the case of L. Aelius Timminus from Madaurus. 93 An¬ 
other notable instance is Q,. Vetidius Juvenalis from Thubursicu 
Numidarum, who says of himself in his funeral inscription: 
‘omnibus honorib(us) functus, pater III equitum Romanorum, 
in foro iuris peritus, agricola bonus.’ 94 Another such ‘agricola 
bonus’ was the famous landowner of Mactar. He was born in a 
poor home of humble parents. From his childhood he lived on 
the land and for the land, granting no rest either to it or to him¬ 
self. In harvest time he served as foreman of gangs of corn-reapers 
(turmae messorum). In this way he acquired a large fortune and 
was honoured with a seat in the local senate: ‘elected by the 
senators’, he says with pride, ‘I sat in the shrine of the senate, 
and from a peasant I became a censor.’ 95 The same conclusion 
may be drawn from the numerous mosaics which adorned the 
city and country houses of the African aristocracy. From the first 
century onwards the owners of these houses liked to have their 
life depicted in minutest detail on the floors of their dining and 
sitting rooms. Unlike the tombs of the Rhine, none of these floor 
mosaics represents the owner as a merchant or a factory owner. 
All display before us scenes of rural life: threshing of corn in Oea, 
gathering of olives, ploughing and so forth in Uthina, sheep and 
poultry breeding, vine-growing, &c., in Thabraca, horse-breed¬ 
ing near Hadrumetum, cornfields, poultry, sheep, vines and 
olives in Carthage. Everywhere the master is shown, not particu¬ 
larly busy in managing his estate but mostly hunting hares, deer, 
and cranes in his forests and prairies. The land is cultivated 
cither by tenants, who lived in houses like that represented on 
an African sarcophagus and some of whom were certainly natives 
(like the threshers on the mosaic of Oea), or by negro slaves (as 
on a mosaic of Uthina). The modest peasants appear also on the 
mosaic of Carthage. 96 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the leading type 
of husbandry in Africa was cultivation of the land by peasants 
who were either owners of small plots, or tenants and hired work¬ 
men on the big estates of the emperors and of the imperial and 
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HARBOUR OF LEPCIS MAGNA. TEMPLE OF JUPPITER DOLICHENUS. 
Along the quays on the south-west the high podium and flight of steps leading to a large 
Roman temple have been discovered. Two altars in front of the temple bear in relief 
the symbols of the cult of Juppiter Dolkhenus, and one of them also has a dedication 
which begins with the words i. o. m. doucheno. It is possible that the apex of the pedi¬ 
ment of the temple served as a bearing for ships entering the harbour. 
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I. THF. ROMAN MARKET OF LEPCIS MAGNA. Has undergone numerous 
transformations and reconstructions. In its final shape it was a rectangle with colon¬ 
nades supported by columns of black granite. In the middle are two octagonal build¬ 
ings, one of stone, the other with columns and marble revet menu. The trunsat were 
arranged under the porticoes of the rectangle, and in the intercolumniations of the 
octagonal building. [N. Degrassi, QuaJend di areheolegia dtUa Lilia, 2, 1951, pp. 27 IT. 
‘II mercato Romano di Leptis Magna'.] 

a. COLUMN WITH CAPITAL OF ORIENTAL STYLE. This is the only architec¬ 
tural fragment of Phoenician or Carthaginian style which has so far been found in the 
excavations of Lepcis Magna. It probably belonged to the market of the early emporium, 
and was preserved in the various reconstructions of the Roman period as a record of the 
original building. 
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municipal aristocracy. The peasants, who were mostly natives, 
formed the vast majority of the population, and were the eco¬ 
nomic backbone of the country. The cities were inhabited by 
landowners who formed the ruling aristocracy. The landowners, 
whether they were veterans or other immigrants or natives, were 
the only legally recognized citizens of the cities. The rest—the 
petty merchants, artisans, and workmen—were incolae t not citi¬ 
zens. To the same category belonged the peasants of the city 
territory, and it is to be noted that they were incolae of an inferior 
rank, even as compared with the incolae inlramurani , who lived in 
the city. It is not open to doubt that this mass of peasants was 
very slightly romanized, and that no great improvement took 
place in the conditions of their life. The civilization of the city 
did not reach them: they still worshipped their native gods, still 
lived in their mapalia , and still spoke their native tongues. 07 

Special conditions, in some respects different from those of the 
other African provinces, existed in that part of Africa Proconsu- 
laris which wc call Tripolitania. Before the Italian occupa¬ 
tion of this region, very little was known of the three cities of 
the African Tripolis, namely Ixrpcis (or Lcptis) Magna, Oca, 
Sabratha. The Italians have done admirable archaeological 
work in these territories. At Oea (the modem Tripoli) the arch 
(tetrapylon) of Marcus Aurelius has been freed from the modern 
buildings which surrounded it, and restored; a splendid archaeo¬ 
logical museum has been formed in the picturesque fortress of 
the town. Systematic excavations arc in progress at Sabratha 
and a part of the town has been cleared and some buildings re¬ 
stored. Finally, at Lcpcis, every year throws new light on the life 
and beauty of this city, which was ‘the dream of an Emperor'. 
Furthermore, the network of Roman roads which joined the 
three cities with each other and with the outer world has been 
discovered and traced, while the desert -limes has been explored, 
and some military posts excavated. 96 

Thanks to this outstanding work we know enough now re¬ 
garding the development of Tripolitania to be able to devote 
some pages of this book to its history. The country occupied by 
the territory of the three cities mentioned above formed a sort of 
fertile coastal oasis, rising from the sea in three terraces to the 
high desert belt of the Sahara, attracting to itself a very con¬ 
siderable rainfall. Elsewhere in the desert region of which 
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Tripolitania forms part rainfall is very slight. The fertile terraces 
of Tripolitania are completely different from the great plateau of 
Cyrcnaica, and resemble much more the adjacent region of the 
ancient Carthaginian territory which later became the Roman 
province of Africa Proconsular is. 

While the history of Cyrcnaica was always linked with that of 
Egypt, the cities of Tripolitania depended completely on Car¬ 
thage, and shared its fortunes. For some time the Tripolis was 
a Carthaginian province, with Lcpcis as its capital; later it was 
joined to the kingdom of Numidia, and later still the cities be¬ 
came free allies of the Roman Republic, and were eventually 
annexed to the province of Africa Proconsularis. From the 
earliest Imperial period they were granted the title and the 
privileges of Roman colonies. 

The existence of the three cities was due to two causes. In the 
first place they were all natural harbours for the trade which 
reached the Mediterranean by way of the Sahara desert, from 
the Sudan and Central .Africa (the Congo region). The three 
cities of Tripolitania, like Gightis and Tapace (Gabes), lay on 
the shore of the deep gulf made by the sea in the desert, shorten¬ 
ing the distance from the Mediterranean to Central Africa. On 
the other hand, the fertility of the soil and the rainfall enabled 
the Phoenicians, and later the Romans, to transform the vast 
territories of the three cities into fine orchards and, more particu¬ 
larly, olive groves, by diligent care and arduous work. It was just 
this commerce with Central Africa across the desert, and the 
production of large quantities of olive-oil, which gave the cities of 
Tripolitania their wealth and prosperity, and enabled them to pay 
heavy tribute in cash to Carthage, to give Caesar an enormous 
contribution of olive-oil (3,000,000 librae ), and later to make a 
voluntary gift of oil to Septimius Severus, by which he was 
enabled to make a free distribution to the people of Rome. 

The trade across the Sahara was as old as the cities themselves. 
The centre of this in the desert was the large, prosperous oasis of 
the Garamantes (the modern Fezzan), which was connected with 
the cities of Tripolitania by several roads. This trade developed 
under difficult conditions, but was very remunerative. The main 
product of Central Africa which reached the coast was elephant- 
tusks. This state of affairs, of long standing, continued unchanged 
in the Roman period. The coat-of-arms of Lcpcis and Sabratha 
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i. BUST-PORTRAIT. Five bust-portraits of persons who represent the type of roman- 
ized native have been found in the Roman market of Lepcb Magna. In antiquity the 
busts rested on brackets, one of which is preserved: it carries a bilingual inscription in 
neo-Punic and Latin, which records that the bust is a portrait of a local magistrate, 
named Boncart, and is dedicated to Liber Pater. [Inter. Trip. 294J. 
a. BASE OF AN HONORIFIC MONUMENT IN THE MARKET OF LEPCIS 
MAGNA. It supported a biga, granted by the 'splendidissimus ordo’ of the decurions 
in honour of a certain Porfyrius, amator patriae rt citium sitotvm. who was found worthy 
of honour because he had presented thibms suti qieaituor ftrat dmtatas vivas [Inter. Trip. 
603]. The ferae denUUe are probably elephants. Porfyrius was certainly an exporter of 
beasts from central Africa; this is clear from his gifts and the ships carved as emblems 
on the pilasters of the little honorific monument. 
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ELEPHANT. Marble elephant discovered in the dtaananui of Lepcis Magna. The 
import of elephants from central Africa and the ivory-trade were source* of wealth for 
the traders of the emporin of Tripolitania. The emblem of the sUlio Sabrattnsium , pre¬ 
served in a mosaic-pavement of the ‘sguare of the Corporations’ at Ostia, is an elephant 
[jVb/. d. Scod. 1912, p. 435 «■ L'cn. Fp. 1913, 203]. A tippu in Tripoli Museum, dis¬ 
covered in the nearby Oasis, supported in antiquity two elephant tusks dedicated to 
the God Liber. [Inser. Trip. 231.J 
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alike was the elephant; in the main street of Lepcis a marble 
statue of an elephant came to light (pi. Lxvn) ; the mosaic which 
adorns the entrance of the Sabratha annona -office [statio Sabralen - 
sium) at Ostia has an elephant on it; and the rich citizens of the 
cities of Tripolitania usually offered elephant-tusks to their gods. 

In addition, ostrich feathers, the skins of wild animals, and 
perhaps some gold and precious woods reached the coast. If we 
add, for the Roman period, the rare African beasts which were 
used in the games throughout the Empire, we have a rough list 
of what reached the ports of Tripolitania from the Fczzan, and 
thence to Italy and the provinces of the Empire. The merchants 
of Tripolitania were, on the one hand, like the merchants of 
Palmyra and Petra, organizers of the caravans which went from 
the coast to the Fczzan, and, on the other, shipowners (navicu- 
larii ) who exported the merchandise brought by the caravans to 
the rest of the Roman world (see pi. lxvi, 2 , the base of an 
honorific statue of a shipowner who may have exported wild 
beasts). 

Trade across the desert flourished so long as the power which 
protected Tripolitania was powerful and able to safeguard the 
caravan-routes of the Fczzan. Carthage, in her prime, and later 
the Numidian kings had been able to effect this. Then there fol¬ 
lowed a long period of relative decadence. First came the Roman 
civil war, with all its attendant suffering; then, not unconnected 
with that and with the colonization of Africa Proconsular is, a 
grave conflict among the tribes bordering on Roman Africa and 
on Tripolitania and Cyrcnc. We have record of an expedition 
sent against the Garamantes in 20 b.c., with which the bellum 
Gaelulicum mentioned in an inscription* of Lcpcis may be con¬ 
nected. This war perhaps raged in Tripolitania at about the same 
time as the Marmaridcs and Garamantes invaded Cyrcnaica 
and were defeated by the famous Quirinius (Flor. ii, 31, and 
a metrical inscription of Cyrenct). The last phase of the same 
disturbance was that linked with the name of Tacfarinas. In 
one of the mosaics of Zlitcn one can see prisoners taken in this 
war being cruelly killed in the amphitheatre. 

Conditions in Tripolitania did not return to normal until the 
second half of the first century a.d. From this time onwards until 
the second half of the third century the country enjoyed profound 

• huer. Trip . 301. t SEC. ix. 63. 
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peace and complete security. Moreover, just at this period the 
demand for the products of Tripolitanian trade became greatest, 
especially for wild animals. At the same time the camel made 
its first appearance in Tripolitania. This animal was ideal for 
desert-trade, making it safe and regular, and was put into use 
on a large scale both in trade and in agriculture (pi. lxi, i). 

It is natural that from this moment the cities of Tripolitania 
suddenly began to develop. New public buildings (temples, 
basilicas, baths, and so on) were constructed, harbours were 
improved, roads built. Splendid villas, the owners of which made 
use of improved methods of agriculture, sprang up in the country¬ 
side. I.ikc the rest of Africa, Tripolitania was a land of large 
estates. First came those of the emperors: Augustus owned vast 
tracts of land near Sabratha, and under Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla there was a special regio Tripolitana of the res privata. 
Next came the estates of the Roman aristocracy and the local 
magnates. Villas like those of Zlitcn, decorated with fine mosaics 
(pi. ux), arc eloquent witnesses to the prosperity enjoyed by the 
large estates in the second half of the first century a.d. 

A curious episode in the life of one of these three cities—Lepcis 
Magna—was its rapid development under Septimius Severus. 
The emperor, who was a native of the city, wished to make it the 
first city of Africa. And Lepcis became the city of his dreams. He 
visited it after his accession in a.d. 204, and on this occasion the 
interesting tetrapylon decorated with reliefs* was erected in his 
honour. Undoubtedly he inspected on that occasion the large 
works of reconstruction, as a result of which a new Scvcran town 
was to all intents and purposes created, conceived by the emperor 
himself. He intended to endow Lepcis with a magnificent har¬ 
bour, equal to that of Trajan at Rome (pi. lxiv), and connected 
by a fine main street to his own Forum Novum Scvcrianum, 
where the emperor and empress were enthroned as Juppiter and 
Juno. The port and forum have now been excavated. Oursources 
mention a palace, which has not yet been found. 

This, though interesting, was no more than an episode. The 
harbour was too big for the city and its maintenance constituted 
too heavy a burden for it. However, as long as the city remained 
prosperous, the donations of Septimius Severus were not disastrous. 
The decay began later here than in the rest of the Empire. This 

• [R- Bartoccini, Aft. Ilai. 4, 1931, pp. 32-152.] 
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is not the place to recount the history of the decline: it was in 
part the general decline of the vital forces of the Roman Empire." 

The survey of the provinces which we have given in the pre¬ 
ceding pages would not be complete without a sketch of the 
conditions prevailing in the extensive areas occupied by mines 
and quarries, forests and fisheries, which have already been 
mentioned incidentally. These districts were clearly of enormous 
importance for the Roman Empire. The imperial government 
certainly did not neglect this side of public economy. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that most, if not all, of the mines and quarries 
which are worked nowadays in those parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa which were included in the Empire—with the exception 
of the coal-mines and workings for certain other minerals un¬ 
known to, or little used in, the ancient world—were exploited by 
the Romans, who inherited them from their previous owners. 
How many new mineral sources were discovered in the imperial 
age we do not know. It seems as if in this matter the Romans 
relied upon the work of past generations and did not add to it 
very much. 

Our information on the exploitation of the natural resources 
of the Empire, apart from agriculture, is very scanty indeed. 
What we do know relates chiefly to mines and quarries. The 
exploitation of forests and the industries connected with it, and the 
method of extraction of salt remains almost a blank in our know¬ 
ledge. A few remarks of Pliny and some scattered inscriptions do 
not allow us even to attempt a general characterization of those 
departments of public economy. As regards mines and quarries, 
wc know that most of the workings were situated in the provinces. 
Italy was rather poor in mineral resources, and no efforts were 
made by the state to exploit in an intensive way such as did exist. 
A striking example is the marble industry of Luna. The rich 
quarries producing the beautiful white marble of Carrara were 
never worked on a very large scale, and not before the end of the 
Republican period. The Romans preferred to import different 
kinds of marble from far distant places, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Numidia. The explanation of this curious fact probably 
lies in the peculiar conditions of the economic and social life of 
Italy in general. In the later days of the Republic the state 
endeavoured to stop the development of mining in Italy by re¬ 
ducing the number of workmen allowed by law in mines. The 
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reason appears to have been the fear that large numbers of slaves 
concentrated in the mines might become dangerous hotbeds of 
revolt, while the employment of free men would diminish the 
sum total of peasants and agricultural workmen so urgently 
needed on the estates both of the Roman aristocracy and of the 
city bourgeoisie , especially after the servile wars in Sicily and 
Italy. Besides, there was no need to work the mines and quarries 
of Italy intensively, since the state possessed the rich mines of 
Spain, Macedonia, and Asia Minor, and gradually added to 
them those of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Gaul. 100 There was no 
state monopoly of mines either under the Republic or under the 
Empire. The state was, indeed, the largest owner of mines, being 
heir of the former proprietors alike in the Hellenistic kingdoms 
and in the Western provinces, where they had been state pro¬ 
perty. But in Gaul Rome apparently did not concentrate all 
mines in her own hands, nor did she object to the discovery and 
exploitation of new ones on the large estates of the Gallic nobility. 
In Republican times most of the mines owned by the state were 
leased to private capitalists, who formed powerful associations 
or companies. Such was the case at least in Spain and Sardinia, 
and we may suppose that the same system was applied to the 
mines in the East, both in Asia Minor and in Macedonia. The 
labour employed by such companies in Spain and Sardinia was 
mostly, if not wholly, that of slaves, who were brought in masses 
to work in the mines and in the quarries. In Macedonia, on the 
contrary, the work was done mostly by free men who rented 
single pits cither directly from the state or from the mining 
companies. 

When large mining districts in the new' provinces (Gaul, 
Britain, Noricum, Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Dacia in the West, 
and the new Asiatic provinces and Egypt in the East) passed 
into the possession of the state and the emperors, the system of 
exploitation became more diversified through adaptation to the 
special conditions of each district. We cannot enter into details 
here, but in general it may be said that our scanty evidence 
attests all the possible types of exploitation in the various mines 
of the Empire: leasing to large capitalists (as in Noricum, Dal¬ 
matia, Gaul); leasing of single pits to small entrepreneurs , whose 
rent was collected cither by tax-farmers or by state officials; 
exploitation of quarries by contractors ( redemptores ), who received 
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fees proportionate to the amount of materia! extracted, the work 
being done under the supervision of civil or military officers; 
extraction of minerals and stone by convicts (damnati in metallum ) 
or slaves under the supervision of soldiers; the use of compulsory 
labour, especially in Egypt. Side by side with these different sys¬ 
tems employed in the public and imperial mines and quarries, 
there existed all over the Empire mines and quarries owned by 
private people who paid a certain amount of the produce to the 
state. How large this amount was, and how the collection of 
the payments was organized, we cannot say. 

The general trend of imperial policy in regard to mines and 
quarries was gradually to eliminate the great capitalists and to 
concentrate the exploitation of them in the hands of state officials. 
Preference was given to the letting of single pits to small con¬ 
tractors, especially in the time of Hadrian and his successors. 
Such was the system used, for instance, in Spain in the mining 
district of Vipasca, as attested by the fragmentary inscriptions 
found there, the content of which is derived from a special law 
which regulated the exploitation of the mines. The part of the 
intermediaries was confined in practice to the exaction of the 
rents and of the other taxes due from these small concessionaires. 
The rules of Vipasca are based on the theory that half the yield 
of each gallery belongs to the state and half to the individual 
who is prepared to expend his capital in the extraction of the 
mineral. It is a matter of dispute, with which wc arc not con¬ 
cerned here, whether this principle derives from the rules govern¬ 
ing the discovery of treasure hidden in the earth, or from the 
very ancient system of exploitation of domanial land by means 
of coloni partiarii. It is, however, important to emphasize that the 
emperors adopted the same system in the exploitation of mining 
districts as in public and Imperial lands, aiming at encouraging 
the initiative of small contractors. Later, this system seems to 
have given place to the direct exploitation of the mines by means 
of convicts and by the use of compulsory labour.' 01 

Wc can observe an interesting fact in the development of the 
most important mining districts, and particularly with reference 
to the extraction of metals. The final introduction of monetary 
economy throughout the Empire, even in those regions which 
had not previously used money as a means of exchange, increased 
the demand for precious metals, particularly silver. Hence came 
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the efforts of the Roman government to annex to the Empire 
one mining district after the other, and to organize them in a 
more efficient manner. The further increase in demand, particu¬ 
larly of silver, and the gradual exhaustion of some silver mines, 
for example those of Spain, caused the government grave, 
though not insuperable, difficulty. Efforts were made to attract 
miners to the silver-mines by the grant of certain privileges and 
to adapt the value of the coinage to changed conditions. The 
difficulty, however, must not be exaggerated; there was no ques¬ 
tion of the complete exhaustion of silver-yielding mines. If in the 
third century a.d. the silver crisis became acute, this was the re¬ 
sult not of the exhaustion of the mines, but of the chaotic, condi¬ 
tions of the period. The great problem, in the mining industry 
no less than in agriculture, was not the lack of material, but the 
lack of workers; not shortage of metoUa, but of mtaUarii. When 
in the fourth century the Empire had surmounted the crisis, the 
main preoccupation was not to find fresh mines, but fresh labour 
with which to exploit the old ones. 102 

The survey which wc have given will enable the reader to 
grasp and appreciate many salient features of the economic and 
social life of the provinces of the Roman Empire. One of the 
most striking is the capital importance of the part played by 
agriculture. It is no exaggeration to say that most of the pro¬ 
vinces were almost exclusively agricultural countries. In some of 
them we have, of course, extensive mining activity, as in Spain, 
Britain, Gaul, Dalmatia, Noricum, Dacia, and Asia Minor. 
Some were famous for their quarries, especially of different kinds 
of marble—Asia Minor, Egypt, Africa, and the mainland and 
islands of Greece. But the mines and quarries formed merely 
small islands in a sea of fields and meadows. Though statistics 
arc lacking, we may safely affirm that the largest part of the 
population of the Empire was engaged in agriculture, cither 
actually tilling the soil or living on an income drawn from the 
land. 

A second important feature is the extension of agriculture, 
viticulture, and gardening over countries which previously 
either lived exclusively on grazing and hunting or followed a 
very primitive method of tilling the land. Where agriculture 
was introduced for the first time, it was introduced in its highly 
developed forms, chiefly in the form of a capitalistic and more 
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or less scientific tillage of the soil. Notable examples are the 
Dccumatcs Agri in South Germany, the fields of Britain and 
Belgium, the valleys of Noricum and Dalmatia, the dry steppes 
of the Dobrudja, and in the East such regions as the Syrian half¬ 
desert and the plateau of Trachonitis. No less important was the 
development of Africa, where steppes and plateaus were con¬ 
verted by scientific irrigation into rich cornfields and later into 
olive-groves, extending for mile after mile over regions where in 
our own days a few sheep and camels live a half-starved life 
in the dry prairie. The victorious advance of the culture of vine 
and olive in almost all Roman provinces has already been 
described. 103 

The third point which emerges from our survey is the general 
tendency throughout the Empire towards the concentration of 
land in the hands of a few proprietors who lived in the cities or 
belonged to the highest ranks of the imperial aristocracy, with 
the emperor himself at the head. What had formerly been a 
characteristic feature of Italy and Greece only, is now found in 
every province: the land was owned by men who were not them¬ 
selves experts in agriculture but were townsmen for whom land 
w f as a form of investment. On the other hand, by the force of 
circumstances, land became more and more the property of the 
state, withdrawn from the market and concentrated in the hands 
of the emperors, a development which gradually brought about 
a reversion to the forms of landownership which had prevailed 
in some monarchical states of the Hellenistic period and in the 
Oriental monarchies. 

Parallel to this concentration of land in the hands of the city 
bourgeoisie, the imperial aristocracy, and the state, wc observe the 
gradual disappearance all over the Roman Empire of small inde¬ 
pendent landowners living a free life in their tribal, rural, or city 
communities. In Italy and Greece former proprietors were de¬ 
graded to tenants and formed a socially inferior class. In Italy 
they were Roman citizens, but economically and socially they 
occupied a very modest position. In Gaul those who had been 
clients of the wealthy aristocracy were regarded and treated as 
a lower class, which had no right to take any part in the public 
life of the community; in the cities as in the villages this right 
was reserved for the wealthier landowners. The same is true of 
the Danube lands, though here we have considerable groups 
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of flourishing village communities, where the peasants tilled land 
owned by themselves and not rented from a rich landowner of 
the city. In Asia Minor the vast majority of the tillers of the soil 
were either second-class citizens of the Greek cities, who mostly 
held tenancies from proprietors resident in the cities or from the 
cities themselves (which had their public land), or they were 
half-serfs of the imperial estates and temple domains. Some 
mountain tribes, as well as the inhabitants of most of the Syrian 
and Palestinian villages, were in a better position. In Egypt, 
despite a notable development of private property in land, which 
was, however, confined almost exclusively to the Greek and 
Roman section of the population, the fellahtn remained what 
they had been under the Ptolemies, half serfs and half tenants, 
the latter status prevailing. Finally, in Africa the majority of the 
population did not live on their own lands, but tilled and toiled 
for the emperor and his farmers-general or for the members of 
the city bourgeoisie. 

The increase in the number of absentee landlords and the 
transformation of small landowners into tenants did not in any 
way improve agricultural technique or even maintain it on the 
high level which it had reached on the capitalistic estates of 
the Hellenistic and early Roman period, which were cultivated 
by slave labour. In Italy scientific agriculture gradually decayed 
as soon as the land slipped from the hands of the local city bour¬ 
geoisie, and was incorporated in the latifundia of the imperial 
aristocracy. In the provinces, however—in Egypt, Africa, Syria, 
and the Celtic and Thraco-Illyrian lands—the type of the thrifty 
agriculturist, the ‘agricola bonus’, still prevailed, or rather came 
into existence, particularly in the Danube lands, in Egypt, and 
in Africa. There the leading type of proprietor was for a time 
that represented by the owners of the Pompeian mllae rusticae of 
the first century a.d., of whom many examples have been cited. 
But the growth of imperial estates and the formation all over the 
Empire of a wealthy city bourgeoisie , of landed magnates who had 
higher ambitions than to be ‘agricolae boni', caused an extension 
to the provinces of that decay of scientific agriculture which was 
characteristic of Italy. 

Lastly, our survey reveals the enormous importance which the 
rural population had for the Empire in general. The tenants 
and farmers formed its backbone. Together with the slaves and 
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artisans of the cities they constituted the working-class of the 
Roman Empire, the class which, under the direction of the city 
bourgeoisie , produced the goods required by the cities and by the 
imperial army, which were the chief consumers. Numerically 
they certainly far exceeded the numbers of the city population, 
including both bourgeoisie and workmen. We have no statistics, 
but a glance at the map of the Roman Empire and a simple 
calculation of the number of hands which were necessary to feed 
both the country population and the cities, and even to export 
some foodstuffs to foreign lands, will convince everyone that the 
country people who tilled the soil formed an enormous majority 
of the population of the Empire. The Roman Empire was, it is 
true, urbanized to a very high degree. Indeed, if we take into 
consideration the forms of its economic life and the purchasing 
power of the population, we may say that it was urbanized to 
excess. Nevertheless the rural population was in no way absorbed 
by the cities, not even from the point of view of the diffusion of 
their civilization. Civilized life was reserved for the cities. The 
rural communities lived in very primitive conditions. They had 
no schools, no gymnasia, no palaestrae, no libraries of their own, 
and those of the cities were too far away. All they had was one 
or more modest shrines of local gods, and sometimes a bath or an 
amphitheatre. They learned, of course, to speak, and perhaps to 
read and write, a little Latin or Greek. What sort of Latin or 
Greek, we may judge by reading a few of the inscriptions in 
which is immortalized the rural population of the Danube pro¬ 
vinces or of Asia Minor. But their progress was slow, exceedingly 
slow. The state paid no attention to the needs of the villages; the 
cities were occupied in making their own life as comfortable as 
possible and had no money to spare for the villages; the villagers 
themselves were too poor to improve their conditions of life and 
most of them were very badly organized. That is the reason why 
the country still spoke the Iberian, Celtic, Illyrian, Thracian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, Syrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, or Berber 
tongues, while the cities spoke and wrote almost exclusively 
Greek and Latin. 

From the political point of view, the rural population was in 
no respect equal to the burgesses of the cities, whatever their 
legal condition, whether they were Roman colonics, municipia , 
or civilates stipendiariae. The last-named category, it should be 
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noted, gradually disappeared from view. In all the civilaUs stipen- 
diariae the ruling aristocracy at least had cither the Latin or the 
Roman franchise. The country people in the provinces belonged 
to the class of peregrini , with the rare exceptions of some Roman 
citizens who happened to live in the villages and formed the 
village aristocracy and of some unlucky persons who sank to 
the position of tenants. We know very little of the legal status 
of this class. It looks as if it included several categories. This is 
a notorious fact in the case of Egypt, where the Alexandrians 
formed the highest class of peregrini , the Greeks in the country 
the second, and the fellahin , the native peasants, the lowest. Was 
this distinction peculiar to Egypt, or did it also exist in the other 
parts of the Roman Empire, especially in the East? This problem 
cannot be discussed here. As is well known, it is the subject of 
lively controversy, connected with the restoration and inter¬ 
pretation of an edict of Caracalla, fragments of which have been 
found in Egypt ( P.Giss . 40). The question is far from having re¬ 
ceived a satisfactory solution. The reference in this document to 
dediticii , undoubtedly in some connexion or other with the famous 
edict of Caracalla by which Roman citizenship was bestowed on 
all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, remains unexplained. 
The most recent investigations still do not put out of court the 
hypothesis that the dediticii of P. Giss. 40 may be the rural popula¬ 
tion of Egypt. However that may have been, there is no doubt 
that in the first and second centuries the different classes of pere¬ 
grini far outnumbered the Latin and Roman citizens, that the 
majority of them lived not in the cities but in the country and 
that they constituted, at any rate in the East, the lowest class of 
aliens. 104 

The last question that arises about the country population 
concerns the material welfare of the villagers. To this question 
wc can hardly give an adequate general answer. The only pro¬ 
vince for which we have considerable details relating to the daily 
life of the rustic population is Egypt. The impression conveyed 
by the study of the ruins of some of the Egyptian villages, and 
of the thousands of documents found in them, is that wc can 
scarcely speak of any improvement in the economic condition 
of the Egyptian fellahin during the Roman domination. There 
was a brief revival of prosperity in Egypt in the first decades of 
Roman rule, but it was short-lived. For the new Egyptian landed 
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bourgeoisie this revival lasted longer than for the peasants of the 
crown-estates and the tenants of the landowners. The situation 
of the latter grew steadily worse. The conditions under which the 
masses of the Egyptian population lived were far from normal. 
Taxation was oppressive, the mode of collection was brutal and 
unfair, compulsory work bore heavily upon the peasants, the 
honesty of the state officers was a pious hope, very seldom a fact. 
It is not surprising that discontent grew and that the prosperity 
of the land declined. As early as the beginning of the second 
century, and even in the first, we hear repeatedly of villagers 
refusing to pay taxes or to perform compulsory work and resort¬ 
ing to the ancient Egyptian practice of striking, that is to say, 
leaving the villages and taking refuge in the swamps of the Delta. 
Little wonder that, when an opportunity offered, the fugitives 
were ready to raise the banner of revolt, and that they found 
many sympathizers among the population which remained in 
the villages. We know very little of the revolt of the Jews in Egypt 
and in Cyrenaica in the reign of Trajan. The official version 
was that the Egyptians fought the rebels on the side of the 
government. I rather suspect that the government was aided by 
the bourgeoisie , the Greeks and hellenizcd natives, while the Jews 
were supported by the robbers of the marshes and some of the 
fellahin. This view is confirmed by the fact that, very soon after 
the Jewish revolt, both Hadrian and Antoninus Pius had to face 
new rebellions in Egypt, and this time not of Jews. These were 
small affairs for a powerful Empire, but they were very typical 
of the mood of the Egyptian fellahin. A more serious revolt, as 
is well known, broke out in the time of M. Aurelius, and this 
rising of the cowherds ( BovkoXoi ) was not so easy to quell. 105 

Was Egypt an exception? Was the situation of the working- 
classes in the other rural parts of the Roman Empire better than 
it was in Egypt? It is impossible to give an adequate answer to 
this question. The speeches of Dio Chrysostom, and the evidence 
quoted above on the antagonism of the rural -ndpoLKoi of some 
cities of Asia Minor towards the landowners of the cities; the 
pictures given in the Gospels and other contemporary sources of 
the life of the peasants in Palestine, which are far from rosy and 
show the prevalence of bitter poverty and oppression; the revolt 
of peasants under Mariccus in Gaul in the first century; a similar 
revolt of native peasants in Dacia and Dalmatia at the time of 
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the campaigns of M. Aurelius—all these show that, alike in the 
countries where the peasant population lived in a condition of 
half-serfdom and in those where free peasants predominated, the 
situation was not much better than in Egypt. 106 Such indications, 
however, are exceptional. The impression given by the few in¬ 
scriptions of the villages testifies rather to a growing prosperity 
or at any rate to a quiet mood on the part of the peasants. As a 
rule the village remains silent in the first and second centuries. 
If it speaks, it speaks to glorify the Empire. But wc must not 
forget that those who spoke were the village aristocracy, not the 
mass of the peasants. 

After this survey of the Roman provinces we may return to 
the much-vexed question of the relative weakness of Roman 
industry as compared with commerce and agriculture. Why did 
ancient industry not reach the heights of development attained 
in the modem world? Why did the industrialization of the 
ancient world stop, and why did the Roman Empire fail to 
evolve the capitalistic forms of industry peculiar to our own 
times? 

The answer given to this question by leading modern econo¬ 
mists like K. Bucher, G. Salvioli, and M. Weber 107 is that indus¬ 
try could not develop because the ancient world never emerged 
from the forms of primitive house-economy (Oikenwirtschaft): 
it never reached the higher stages of economic development 
achieved in modern times—the stages of city-economy and state- 
economy. Assuming the correctness of Bucher’s phases of eco¬ 
nomic evolution (namely, house-economy, city-economy, state- 
economy, and world-economy), though it is more than question¬ 
able, I maintain that the economists’ diagnosis as applied to the 
ancient world is wrong. It is true that that world, and particularly 
the Roman Empire, shows more survivals of house-economy than 
some modem statesof the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, both 
in the management of the large estates of absentee landlords and 
in the husbandry of the peasants. But it is evident that these 
features of house-economy were mere survivals. Home produc¬ 
tion alike in Italy and in the provinces was limited to a certain 
amount of spinning and weaving. For everything else recourse 
was had to the market; agricultural and domestic implements, 
pottery, lamps, toilet articles, jewellery, clothes, and the like, 
were not produced at home even in the villages. The excavations 
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of poor rural cemeteries prove this up to the hilt. Thus there was 
no such thing as the prevalence of house-economy throughout 
the ancient world in all the stages of its evolution. Pure house- 
economy did not exist even in the earlier times of the Oriental 
monarchies, and with the advance of Oriental and Greco-Roman 
civilization it gradually disappeared from large areas of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The question is why the survivals Of house- 
economy still persisted even after the powerful economic de¬ 
velopment which took place under the Roman Empire, and 
why capitalistic industry did not hold the field which it began 
to conquer, first in the East, later in Greece, and finally in the 
Roman Empire, the gradual extension of the field keeping pace 
with the advance of Greco-Oriental civilization ? Why had not 
industry the power to eliminate these survivals, and why did 
they gradually become the prominent economic feature of the 
ancient world? Some modern scholars have found the cause 
of the weakness of ancient industry in the existence of slave 
labour. 108 They explain that the cheapness of slave labour, the 
docile character of the slaves, and the unlimited supply, which 
permitted a constant increase of the numbers of workmen, pre¬ 
vented the invention of labour-saving machinery and thus made 
it impossible to build up factories. Against this theory 1 would 
point out that ancient industry reached its highest level in the 
Hellenistic period when it was based wholly on slave labour. 
It began to decay under the Roman Empire when slaves were 
gradually replaced, even in the field of industry, by cver-incrcas- 
ing numbers of free workmen. On the other hand, the arguments 
about an unlimited supply of labour and about its character are 
grossly exaggerated. Slave labour was notoriously not at all 
cheap, the slaves were by no means docile (as the slave revolts 
showed), and the prices paid for them were generally very high. 
If strikes were infrequent, that was due to the low standard of 
industry and not to the docile mood of the workmen and to the 
employment of slaves. Why then should the employment of 
slaves prevent an energetic shop-owner from using new technical 
devices, which would have been a good way of making his pro¬ 
ducts cheaper and better? It is a striking fact that industry began 
to decay just at the moment when technique ceased to advance, 
simultaneously with an arrest in the advance of pure scientific 
research, and this fact cannot be explained by the employment 
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of slaves. We have therefore to seek for other explanations of the 
decay of industry in the Roman Empire. 

To my mind the explanation should be sought in the general 
social and political conditions of the Empire. The weak point in 
the development of industry in the imperial period seems to have 
been the lack of real competition, and this lack depended en¬ 
tirely on the character, number, and buying capacity of the 
customers. The advance made in the Greek and Hellenistic 
periods in the sphere of industry, both in the matter of technique 
and division of labour and in mass production for an indefinite 
market, was due to a constant increase in the demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. Besides the requirements of the Greek cities 
themselves, the few centres of industrial production in Greece 
during the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. met the demands of a 
steadily expanding Greek and non-Greek market in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, on the shores of the Black Sea, and in other regions. The 
buyers, apart from the Greek colonies, were the countless half¬ 
barbarian inhabitants of these countries, who gradually became 
more and more hellcnizcd in their tastes and habits: the graves 
of the natives of Italy and South Russia are full of the products 
of Athenian and Hellenistic industry. In the Hellenistic period 
the number both of industrial centres and of consumers rapidly 
increased. The East was opened to Greek industry and com¬ 
merce, and through Carthage Greek industrial centres came into 
contact with Africa, Spain, Britain, and the Northern lands in 
general. The Greek manufacturers knew how to adapt them¬ 
selves to the requirements of their new customers and how to 
attract buyers. A keen competition arose between the different 
centres of industry. The number of customers of good purchasing 
power was growing apace when Rome came into contact with 
the Hellenistic world. The destructive work done by the Romans 
in the East was not of serious moment, though temporarily it had 
very injurious effects by steadily reducing the buying capacity 
of large numbers of the prosperous population. Much more im¬ 
portant was the fact that Rome succeeded in transforming the 
whole of the ancient world into one Empire, incorporating in a 
single state almost all the flourishing and more or less advanced 
peoples of the Mediterranean basin. After the transitory period 
of conquest and civil wars, which was more destructive than 
constructive, the victory of Augustus restored peace and normal 
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conditions. An economic revival followed. The industrial centres 
awoke to new life, and the number of consumers increased. But 
the question is, To what extent and for how long? 

The market for Greco-Roman industry was now confined 
almost entirely to the population of the Empire. In the fifth 
chapter emphasis was laid on the fact that the volume of Rome’s 
foreign commerce must not be underestimated. But the character 
of this commerce must be taken into consideration. The bar¬ 
barians and the poor population of Northern Europe could not 
absorb large amounts of industrial products, and the political 
conditions were such that trade could never become regular but 
remained more or less speculative. The Far East was, of course, 
safer, but it had a highly developed industry of its own, and its 
demand for the industrial products of the Roman Empire con¬ 
tinued to be limited to certain articles, and was maintained only 
so long as it did not learn to produce imitations of them. The 
only clientele left was the population of the Empire. While the 
expansion of Roman civilization was in progress, industry throve 
and developed. We have spoken of the gradual industrialization 
of the provinces. But with Hadrian the expansion ceased. No new 
lands were acquired. The romanization, or partial urbaniza¬ 
tion, of the provinces reached its climax in Hadrian’s time. The 
market for industry was now limited to the cities and the country 
districts of the Empire. The future of ancient industry depended 
on their purchasing power, and while the buying capacity of the 
city bourgeoisie was large, their numbers were limited, and the 
city proletariate grew steadily poorer. We have seen that the 
material welfare of the country population improved very slowly, 
if at all. The fabric of Roman industry rested therefore on very 
weak foundations, and on such foundations no expensive capita¬ 
listic industry could be built up. 



VIII 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
POLICY OF THE FLAVIANS AND 

ANTONINES 

After Augustus had concluded his great wars on the Rhine and 
the Danube and completed the pacification of Spain and Africa, 
the Roman Empire was not disturbed by foreign wars of impor¬ 
tance for about a century. Claudius' annexations of Britain, 
Mauretania, and Thrace, the ambitious projects of Nero in the 
East, and the Jewish war in the time of Vespasian were local 
‘colonial’ wars which did not affect the Empire as a whole. Her 
dangerous neighbours and rivals, the Germans and the Sarma- 
tians in the North and North-cast and the Parthians in the 
South-east, remained more or less quiet. The only serious shock 
was the civil war of A.n. 69, in Italy, followed by some complica¬ 
tions on the Rhine frontier. Little wonder that under such cir¬ 
cumstances the fabric of the Roman Empire appeared solid and 
everlasting, and that economic life steadily progressed despite the 
personal extravagances and the follies of some of the emperors. 
We must bear in mind that the colonial wars just mentioned, re¬ 
sulting as they did in the annexation of comparatively rich and 
civilized lands, added to the prosperity of the Empire by opening 
fresh markets for Roman commerce and industry and providing 
new and excellent recruiting areas. 

Meanwhile, however, the conditions gradually changed. The 
Germans who lived in close contact with the Empire learnt to 
improve their military equipment and technique, they dis¬ 
covered that the Roman limes was not an insurmountable barrier, 
and they grasped the need of a better organization of their in¬ 
ternal life. Besides, those who were Rome’s nearest neighbours 
saw before them the wealth and prosperity of the provincial 
cities and were eager to participate in the civilized life of the 
Empire. The constantly increasing numbers of the German 
tribes provided another stimulus to push forward and endeavour 
to acquire new lands. Some of the German tribes were, indeed, 
diverted by the Roman barrier towards the South-east, into the 
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region of the Dnieper; but this outlet was not large enough or 
safe enough to satisfy them, in view of the strength of the Sarma- 
tian peoples who were masters of the Russian steppes. A similar 
migratory movement westwards was also a marked tendency of 
the Sarmatian tribes. Well armed and well organized, living at 
constant feud with their neighbours who pressed on them from 
behind—Germans on the North and other Sarmatian tribes on 
the East—the Sarmatians of the West, the Iazygcs and the Roxa- 
lani, were eager to settle down on the Danube in the immediate 
vicinity of the Roman limes. The Iazyges in fact succeeded in 
setting foot in the region North of the Danube which lay West of 
the kingdom of Dacia. The Roxalani, who arrived later, failed 
in this since they were held back by the Roman armies, but they 
remained for long a permanent danger to the countries South of 
the Danube. The Parthians, finally, never gave up their claims 
to the Syrian lands and to Armenia, and had never suffered a 
blow crushing enough to have reduced them to lasting impotence. 
On the contrary, they were well aware that the Syrian legions 
of Rome were not an obstacle which could prevent them from 
attempting again the invasion of the ancient dominions of the 
Persian Empire. 

It would be out of place to deal here with the foreign policy 
of the Roman Empire. It must suffice to say that in the time of 
Domitian and Trajan the far-seeing politicians and generals of 
Rome, who were acquainted with the conditions on the frontiers, 
felt the necessity of renewing the policy of Augustus, of starting 
another victorious advance into the lands of their enemies, unless 
Rome were to be confronted with the task of defending her Em¬ 
pire from serious attacks in the North, the East, and the South. 
The necessity was fully realized by Domitian, though his expedi¬ 
tions were not very successful and led to some grave disasters. 
His efforts were renewed by Trajan with more consistency and 
with better success. It is well known that in two expeditions 
Trajan annexed the last half-civilized and well-organized state 
on the Danube, a buffer state between the Roman Empire and 
the German and Iranian tribes—the Dacian, that is, the Thra¬ 
cian, kingdom of Dccebalus. The Roman Empire now faced 
directly the two waves of invaders, the Germans coming from 
the North and the Iranians coming from the East. Our know¬ 
ledge of the conditions which existed on the lower Danube and 
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of the relations between the Dacian state and Rome is too slight 
to permit us to judge whether the attack of Trajan was justified 
by the policy of Decebalus, and whether it was really easier to 
deal with the Germans and the Sarmatians direct. But it is clear 
that the annexation of Dacia required a more intensive military 
occupation of the Danube lands, the Roman frontier being now 
much more complicated. Furthermore, the Empire had to fur¬ 
nish the conquered land with a new population, whose special 
task was to carry out the work of urbanizing Dacia. The same 
policy of urbanization and colonization became necessary for the 
hinterland of Dacia, that is for Moesia Inferior and Thracia. 
The policy of annexation was adopted by Trajan in the South 
and the South-east, in Parthia, Arabia, and Africa. Africa and 
Syria gained enormously. A fresh start was given to the coloniza¬ 
tion of fertile lands and to the establishment of city life in vast 
areas that were formerly waste. How far the annexation of Meso¬ 
potamia, which provoked a strong and dangerous outburst of 
national feeling among the peoples of the East, was a real gain 
from the military and political point of view is still a matter of 
discussion. 1 

The successes of Trajan were won at the cost of a severe strain 
on the whole Empire. The military operations required levy 
after levy and the burden of them fell almost wholly on the 
Roman and romanized areas, including the cities of Italy, 
which furnished the praetorian guard and the officers. The men 
who went to the new lands in the East and South rarely returned 
to their homes: many were killed, and large numbers were 
utilized to colonize and urbanize the newly acquired provinces. 
We have already mentioned Trajan’s strenuous effort to develop 
town life in the Danube lands and so to create another Gaul in 
the rear of the Danube limes. We know, too, that he founded 
many colonies in Africa and that under his rule the urbanization 
of some districts in Syria was rapid and effective. All this was 
done at the expense of the older and more romanized (or 
hellenized) Roman provinces—Spain, Gaul, Dalmatia, and 
Asia Minor. It is not surprising that the cities of Spain became 
alarmed and protested against the ever-recurring levies. 2 

The time was past when Roman wars paid for themselves and 
when victories enriched the conquerors. The war booty of Dacia 
and of the Mesopotamian lands was not enough to cover the 
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1. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE ARCH OF TRAJAN AT BENEVEN- 
TUM. Rencvento. The bibliography of the arch i* quoted in full in note 7 to this 
chapter; here reference need be made only to S. Reinach, Rep. d. rtl. i (our relief is on 
p. 65, l). In note 7 I have given the general explanation of the baa-reliefs of the arch. 

Two veterans are introduced to the emperor and Ilia staff (all in civil diess) by a group 
of deities. The chief of these is Virtus, who holds in her hand a texillum with five aquilete, 
symbols of five legions. Virtus is accompanied by Diana and Silvanus Domesticus, 
deities of the forests and fields and protectors of settled domestic life in the country. It 
is easy lo interpret the bas-relief at celebrating a grant of land by Trajan to soldiers of 
five legions, probably not in the provinces but in Italy, as is shown by the place occupied 
by the relief, on the Roman side of the arch, and by the evidence of the Liber Coloniarum. 
Cf. note 7 to this chapter. 

2. AS NO. 1. S. Reinach, op. cit., p. 6j, 2. 

The emperor in civil dress greets, and is greeted by, three Roman citizens in civil 
dress. These three men represent a place which is under the protection of three gods: 
one is Apollo (on the left), the second is Hercules, and the third has been recognized as 
Portunus; the city which the three gods protect is, therefore, a harbour city. As the 
divine protectors of the natale of the city of Rome were precisely Portunus, Hercules, 
and Apollo, we may accept the explanation «»f v»m Domaszcwski, who suggests that the 
emperor is greeted by the business men of Rome—the merchants of the Forum Boarium, 
the most important business centre of the capital. 

3. AS NO. 1. S. Reinach, op. cit., p. 66, 4. 

Solemn reception of the emperor by a group of four women and two men. 'ITic 
women are symbolical figures; they are wearing turreted crowns and personify, no 
doubt, lour cities of Italy; one of them holds a baby in her arms. The two men are 
Roman citizens; each carries a young boy on his shoulders, and has another older hoy 
by his side, in the right-hand comer are trees. As the bas-relief adorns the inner arch¬ 
way, and as the other bas-relief of this archway refers to the city of Bcneventum, it is 
natural to explain our scene as symbolizing the gratitude of four cities of South Italy, 
of which Bcneventum was one, to Trajan lor the institution of the a/imenta. Italy U pro¬ 
ducing more men, and she is doing it with the help of the alunento. This is the leading 
idea of the relief. 

4. AS NO. 1. S. Reinach, op. cit., p. 61, a. 

A majestic woman wearing a turreted crown and leaning on a plough (the attribute 
in the right hand is missing) faces the Emperor Trajan, who introduces to her two chil¬ 
dren- a little boy and an older girl- who worship her. The woman is protected by the 
god Mars. Behind the emperor stand two stately women wearing diadems, one with the 
comuMpiat. The scene was explained by Petersen as hdia agrivla (agricultural Italy), 
worshipped by the children educated by Trajan. It symbolizes, be thinks, the agricul¬ 
tural renascence of Italy under the protection ofTrajan's victorious arras (Mars), the 
prosperity of Italy, and her repopulation as the result of the institution of the alimenu. 
As the bas-relief faces, not Italy and Rome, but the provinces, and as the institution of 
the aliment* has been already glorified in no. 3, von Domaszrwski explains the scene as 
symbolizing the spread of Roman citizens over the provinces by means of new Roman 
colonics organized by Trajan. I prefer to recognize in it a symbol of the Roman Empire 
growing rich and populous again as the result of a reasonable military policy. Mars, 
the god of war, in protecting the Roman Empire, restores its fertility, stops depopula¬ 
tion, and creates Abundance everywhere. The second diademed figure standing beside 
Abundance may be Justitia or dementia, symbolizing the fair, just, and clement 
administration of the provinces by Trajan and Hadrian, or rather by Hadrian as 
Trajan’s heir. 
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heavy expense of military operations systematically carried on 
year after year by huge armies in far distant fields. The constant 
movement of troops towards the theatres of war, which arc so 
artistically depicted on the column of Trajan, required the repair 
of old, and the construction of new, roads, the construction of 
expensive bridges—one thinks of the famous bridges oil the 
Danube—the building of new ships, the mobilization of masses 
of draught animals and drivers, quarters in the cities for soldiers 
on the march, the concentration of vast quantities of foodstuffs 
at special points (which also called for good roads and abundant 
means of transport), the provision of a regular supply of count¬ 
less arms and weapons, of clothing and shoes. Only those who 
know from experience the difficulties presented by these prob¬ 
lems in modern times, despite the existence of railroads, motor¬ 
cars, and large factories, can realize what it meant for the Roman 
Empire to carry on, not a ‘colonial’, but a real, war for years on 
end. Moreover, after the Dacian war Trajan expended large sums 
to give congiaria to the people and donaliva to the soldiers, to 
organize games and other spectacles. Still heavier was the ex¬ 
penditure needed to meet his lavish building activity in Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces. We must not forget that after Augustus 
and Nero Trajan was the emperor most active in regard to build¬ 
ing. At the same time, however, he carefully avoided increasing 
taxes and straining the contributivc capacity of Roman citizens. 3 

We have very little evidence how the needs of the army were 
met. But there is enough to indicate that the method used was 
primarily that of requisitions, implying compulsory work both in 
Italy and in the provinces. Even the scanty information we have 
shows how heavily the construction and repair of roads and the 
feeding and quartering of the troops bore on the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces and on Thrace, Macedonia, and Bithynia, through which 
passed the main roads leading from Italy to the Danube and from 
the Danube to the Parthian theatre of war. Some striking facts 
are revealed by inscriptions. We find Trajan insisting upon the 
repair of a road in the territory of Heradea Lynkestis, for which 
the city and the attached tribes were responsible; rich citizens 
of Beroca in Macedonia come to the rescue of their town and 
help it to carry its heavy burden; the payment of taxes and the 
provision of sufficient corn to feed the population has become a 
difficult task for the Macedonian cities, and this in a province 
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which was comparatively rich in corn-lands. It is no wonder that 
the position became specially acute at the beginning of the reign 
of Hadrian, when the resources of the province were already 
exhausted. 4 We meet with the same situation in Bithynia. It was 
no accident that in a.d. i i i, a few years before the Parthian war, 
Trajan sent thither one of his best men, Pliny the younger, to put 
in order the financial affairs of the Bithynian cities and to super¬ 
vise the general administration of the province and its relations 
with the vassal kingdom of Bosporus, one of the most important 
sources of supply for the armies of the East. Nor was it an acci¬ 
dent that the cities on the main road to the East (Byzantium and 
Juliopolis) complained bitterly of the constant strain put on their 
resources by the movement of troops. 5 As in Macedonia, wealthy 
men came to the aid of their provinces: members of the former 
royal house of Galatia and the Lycian millionaire Opramoas 
both mention the part which they took in providing for Trajan 
and Hadrian and their troops just before Trajan’s death and 
after it. 6 One need only read Pliny’s well-known description of 
what an imperial journey meant for the provinces, in order to 
realize how heavy the burden was even under the enlightened 
rule of Trajan, particularly in time of war when urgent needs 
forced the emperor to have recourse, oftener than he would have 
liked, to emergency measures. On this point our information is 
more detailed for the later period (see below, pp. 423 ff.), but 
there is no doubt that the devices then adopted were not new. 

It is, however, somewhat surprising to find how thoroughly 
disastrous Trajan’s wars were for the Roman Empire in general. 
Trajan himself was too busy and too much occupied with his 
military enterprises to realize fully that his expeditions were de¬ 
stroying the vital forces of the Empire. He perceived, indeed, the 
rapid decay of Italy and sought to remedy it, following the lines 
which had already been traced by the Flavians and Nerva. The 
dread symptom of this decay was the depopulation of the penin¬ 
sula and the concurrent decline of Italian agriculture. We have 
seen how Domitian tried to save Italy by prohibiting the plant¬ 
ing of vines in the provinces. Nerva endeavoured to repopulate 
the country by reviving the plan of distributing land to poorer 
citizens; and he was also the first to think of achieving his end 
by the introduction of alimenta. Trajan forbade emigration from 
Italy and settled Roman veterans in the immediate vicinity of 
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Rome; he forced senators to acquire land in the mother country; 
and he helped Italian landowners in general, both large and 
small, to improve their situation by supplying them with cheap 
credit. It is evident that the last measure was closely connected 
with the first three and was another method of achieving the 
same object as Nerva had in view. It was not enough to stop 
emigration from Italy and so to create artificially a large mass 
of workless proletarians. Work and homes had to be provided 
for them. Nerva’s endeavour to give them land as their private 
property was too expensive and could not be carried out on 
a large scale. Trajan tried another plan. He attracted capital 
to Italy, both by compelling senators to invest their money in 
Italian land and by giving cheap loans to existing landowners. 
In this way land which was gradually running to waste was re¬ 
claimed. Since the slave economy of the first century was no 
longer profitable (as has been shown in the sixth chapter) and 
the system of husbandry now prevailing was the cultivation of 
the land by tenants, the reclaiming of land meant a permanent 
increase in the demand for free tenants and increased opportuni¬ 
ties for the landless proletarians to acquire a home, farming 
implements, cattle, and a smallholding on the estates of land¬ 
owners. By investing his money in Italian land and letting this 
land to tenants, Pliny was acting in accordance with Trajan’s 
ideas and helping him to carry out the task of repopulating Italy. 
Another aspect of the same policy was the manumissions in mass 
of this period, which were facilitated by imperial legislation. 
Still another was the employment, for the education of the chil¬ 
dren of the Italian proletariate, of the interest on the money 
which was lent by the state to Italian landowners—the institu¬ 
tion of the alimertta, which, again, was imitated by wealthy pro¬ 
prietors of the type of Pliny and gradually extended to the 
provinces. 

Thus in his economic and social policy Trajan’s aim, like the 
aim of his predecessors on the throne, was to save Italy’s leading 
position and restore her to her former economic supremacy in 
the Empire. To assist him in this work he created special officials 
of the senatorial class, whose function it was to direct the efforts 
of the Italian cities towards the common goal. His endeavours 
were not crowned with complete success. The decay of Italy was 
perhaps arrested for a brief space, but it could not be stopped. 
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1. ONE OP THE BAS-RELIEFS OP THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN. Rome, 
Forum Trajani. C. Cichorius, DU Rtlirfs da T r ajaK ii itt U , iii, p. 203 , pi. lxxxi. 

In the background is the Roman camp, separated from the scene on the first plane 
by a range of mountains {the left part of the picture belongs to the preceding scene, 
where the soldiers are shown entering a recently built camp). The first plane is occupied 
by A rich cornfield; the wheat is ripe and the crop excellent; the Roman soldiers have 
crossed the mountains to reap the enemy's fields and transport the Corn on mule-back 
to the camp. Without a doubt they would treat their own provinces in the same way, 
if necessary, especially in time of civil war. 

2. ONE OF THE BAS-RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF M. AURELIUS. Rome, 
Piazza Colonna. E. Petersen, A. von Domaseewski, G. Calderini, DU Mareuimult, 
pis. a and eti, no. xriii; S. Rcinach. Rip. d. nl. i. p. 323, no. 115. 

The train of M. Aurelius’ army. Heavy cam drawn by oxen and horses, and loaded 
with the impedimenta of the army, are moving slowly under an escort of soldiers. ’live 
enormous number of draught animals required for the transport of the soldiers' bag¬ 
gage, war material, and foodstuffs may be easily imagined. Mott of these animal* were 
certainly requisitioned in the Roman provinces, the enemy's land contributing only a 
small proportion. 

3. AS NO. 2. E. Petersen, See., op. dt., p!. lxxxi 1, no. btxiii; S, Rrinach, op. cit., 
p. 3 » 7 , no. qt. 

Roman soldiers convoying the war booty, consisting of herds of cows and goats and 
of women captives. The scene is typical and is frequently repeated on the column; 
compare, e.g. op. cit., pi. xxxui, nos. xxv and xxvi; pL cxix a, nos. cx-cxi, &c. Men 
do not appear among the captives; the booty consists wholly of cattle, women, and 
children. 

The reliefs of the columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius form a contrast to those of the 
arch of Bcncventum, which express the programme of the Antoninci; they give a realis¬ 
tic picture of life and effectively illustrate the heavy burden imposed on the Roman 
Empire by the difficult wars which it had to wage in order to guarantee the safety of 
Italy and the provinces. 
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1. BAS-RELIEF OF ONE OF THE TWO BALUSTRADES OF THF. FORUM. 

Found in the Forum at Rome, and at present in the Curia. Mrs. A. Strong, Reman Sculp - 
lure, pp. 150 IT., pi. xj.v (cf. Ia Scuhura rsmena, pp. i38ff.); S. Rcinach, Rep. d. ret. i, 
p. 278 (all with bibliography). Often reproduced elsewhere. 

'The emperor, probably Trajan, standing on the Rostra of the Roman Forum (the 
buildings of which are shown in the background, with the symbol of Rome —the statue 
of Marsyas and the sacred fig-tree—in the right-hand corner), announces some good 
news to the Roman citizens. The announcement is received with applause and satisfac¬ 
tion. Iu nature is explained by the neat scene. The emperor is seated on a tribunal, sur¬ 
rounded by Roman citizens. A symbolical figure, probably Italy, presents a child to 
him. In Petersen’s view the figures of the emperor and of Italy represent a statuary 
group. It is evident that the relief was intended to glorify the institution of the ditnenla, 
which was expected to arrest the depopulation of Italy. 

2. BAS-RELIEF OF THE SECOND BALUSTRADE OF THE FORUM. Found 
in the Forum at Rome, and at present in the Curia. Mrs. A. Strong, op. cit.; S. Rcinach, 
op. cit., p. 379. 

The emperor (Trajan or Hadnan?), seated on the Rostra, gives an order to a higher 
magistrate, probably the prefect of the city or of the praeuwians, which is instantly 
carried out. Praetorians in half-military dress (tunic and sword-belt) bring documents 
and pile them up before the emperor. Behind the figures arc seen the buildings of the 
Forum and, at the other end. the statue of Manyas and the sacred fig-tree. The scene 
is usually explained as representing the burning by Trajan of the records of the arrears 
of taxes owing by the provincials. It may also represent Hadrian's cancellation of debts 
due to cheyiftiu from individuals in Rome and July. Cf. Chap. V.note 49. Like so many 
monuments on which Trajan appears (e.g. the arch of Beneventum), the Iwlustradei 
may have been executed by Hadrian to glorify both his predecessor’s and his own 
achievements. These two reliefs illustrate once more the main preoccupations of the 
Antonincs -the depopulation of Italy and the heavy burden of payments to the state 
which ruined the Empire. Cf. W. Seston, ‘Lei "Anaglyphs Traiani" du Forum 
Romanum et la politique d’Hadricn en 118’, AM. dr i'Et. fr. dt Rome, 44, 1937, 
pp. I 54 - 83 - 
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Pliny’s experience with his tenants was typical of the conditions 
of the country. Italy was not, and could not be, any longer the 
economic centre of the Empire. 7 

Meanwhile the condition of the provinces grew steadily worse. 
It is not fair to say that Trajan paid no attention to their needs. 
Reference has been repeatedly made to his systematic activity, 
as far-reaching as that of Vespasian, in promoting the develop¬ 
ment of city life in some of the provinces. He endeavoured to 
stop the too prevalent misgovernment by dishonest governors: 
witness the many prosecutions in which Pliny took such an active 
part. He tried to set in order the financial affairs of the provincial 
cities by appointing special curators to help them to manage 
their property more efficiently and to reduce the expense of 
making city life easier and more comfortable. The ruin of the 
cities meant the ruin of the state, as they were responsible for 
the payment of the taxes due from their residents and from the 
inhabitants of the territories attached to them. 8 Such half- 
measures, however, did not save the situation. When Trajan 
died on his way back from Mesopotamia to Rome, the position 
of the Empire was extremely critical. His victories had failed 
to stop the attacks of her most dangerous neighbours; the 
Iazyges on the Theiss and the Roxalani on the lower Danube re¬ 
sumed their threatening movements against the provinces, which 
had been arrested for a time by the conquest of Dacia. Another 
war broke out in Britain, still another in Mauretania. The Jews in 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and Cyrenaica began dangerous 
and bloody revolts, the last of which terribly devastated Cyrenaica. 
The cities of Italy and the provinces were not in a position to bear 
the cost of the fresh series of wars which seemed inevitable. 9 

The perilous situation of the Empire explains the policy of 
Trajan’s successor, Hadrian. It is idle to say that Hadrian dis¬ 
played a lack of understanding and of energy in abandoning his 
predecessor’s conquests in Mesopotamia and in making, after 
some successful military operations, certain concessions to the 
Sarmatians. Hadrian was a man of great energy and great intel¬ 
lect. His acts showed both. There was no emperor so popular 
with the soldiers as he, though he maintained the strictest mili¬ 
tary discipline. No emperor, as we shall see, had such a thorough 
appreciation of the needs of the Empire. If he desisted from the 
aggressive policy of Trajan, it was because he realized that such 
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a policy could not be carried out, that the resources of the 
Roman Empire were not ample enough to support a policy of 
further conquests. The first task of a prudent ruler of the Empire 
was to establish strong and true foundations before proceeding 
to embark on far-rcaching military conquests, and that was 
Hadrian’s policy. He did not shrink from reducing the Sarma- 
tians to submission, which was a plain necessity, but he abstained 
from annexing new territory and he was satisfied with their wil¬ 
lingness to protect the frontiers of the Roman Empire in return 
for an annual subsidy, therein following the policy which Trajan 
had adopted in his relations with the Bosporan kingdom. He 
quelled the revolt of the Jews in the East and rcpopulatcd Cyrc- 
naica by sending out colonies. He was successful both in Maure¬ 
tania and in Britain, and in both countries he carried out some 
important improvements in the military defences. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia he created certain buffer states to serve as bulwarks against 
the attacks of Parthia, and he retained and organized Arabia 
Pctraca and the adjacent lands. By gradually introducing the 
system of local recruiting, he infused new strength into the mili¬ 
tary corps, which were now familiar with the needs of the pro¬ 
vinces in which they were stationed. His reinforcement of the 
fortifications of the Roman limes , far from transforming the Em¬ 
pire into another China relying on her walls alone, facilitated 
the task of defending the provinces. Their main defence was still 
the spirit and discipline of the Roman soldiers, and these quali¬ 
ties never reached so high a standard as in the time of Hadrian. 10 

Hadrian’s main task, however, was to consolidate the founda¬ 
tions of the Roman Empire. The facts that he began by remitting 
the usual accession tax [aurum coronarium , ort<f>avos) to Italy and 
by reducing it for the provinces, that this first measure of relief 
was followed by a general cancellation of debts to the fiscus in 
Italy and a partial cancellation of the arrears of the provincial 
cities, and (not least important) that generous help was given to 
the cities of the Empire, show that the general situation was 
highly critical and required immediate alleviation. To a certain 
extent the trouble was due to the lawlessness and corruption of 
the imperial officials, which were promoted by the almost per¬ 
manent state of war in Trajan’s time. We have seen that Trajan 
was aware of this evil and fought it. Hadrian’s remedy for it was 
to regulate and improve the bureaucratic machinery of the state 
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BUST OF HADRIAN with the head half turned towards the left shoulder. British 
Museum. A. H. Smith, A Catalogue of Sadptmrr, &c., iii <1904), p. 158, no. 1897. 

a. AUREUS OF TRAJAN. Ohv. tup. traiano avg. gek. dac. p. m. tr. p. Bust of 
Trajan to r. with laurel crown. Rev. AUu(entm) rTAL(iae). COs. v. p. p. 5 . p. Q. r. Optimo 
PWXCiPl. Trajan standing to 1 . in civil dress distributing money to two children, fit. 
A.D. 107. Cf. Cohen, ii, p. 19, no. 15. 

b. DENARIUS OF HADRIAN. Obv. imp. cars, trajanvs Hadrian vs avo. Bust of 
Hadrian to r. with laurel crown. Rev. un(erfas) pve(lica). p. m. tr. p.oos. m. The god¬ 
dess Libertas seated to L Ca. a.d. 130. Cf. Cohen, ii, p. 184, no. 948. 

e. AUREUS OF HADRIAN. Obv. imp. camar traiax. hadrianvs avg. Bust of 
I ladrian to r. with laurel crown. Rev. SAtc(ulum) AVR(eum) p. m.tr. p. oos. lit. Personi¬ 
fication of the Golden Age in an oval mandorla (aureola) holding in her right hand a 
globe, on which b perched the Phoenix. Co. a.d. rao. Cohen, ii, p. ai6, no. 13a l. 

d. DENARIUS OF HADRIAN. Obv. haoriaxvs avuvstv*. Head of Hadrian to r. 
with laurel crown. Rev. cos. m. Abundance, with eornucopvu and patera, seated to I. 
before a moJiu.t\ at her side, a globe. Ca. a.d. 127. Cohen, ii, p. 13O, no. 379. 

e. DITTO. Obv. hadria.ws avovstv*. Bust of Hadrian to r. with laurel crown. Rev. 
clkmrntia AVO. p. p. cos. tit. The goddess standing to I., with patera and sceptre. Ca. 
a.d. 133. Cohen, ii, p. taa, no. 233. 

/. DITTO. Obv. iiaorianvs avovsivs. Head of Hadrian to 1 . Rev. indvlokntia avo. 
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and to utilize for this purpose the sendees of the ablest and most, 
intelligent class in the Empire, the knights. The collection of 
taxes, so far as it was not done by the cities, was almost entirely 
concentrated in the hands of the equestrian class, partly as direct 
agents of the state, partly as its concessionaires ( conductores ), 
closely watched and controlled by imperial officials. The institu¬ 
tion of city curators was maintained and developed. The em¬ 
peror’s wide experience showed him that there was no other 
means of keeping the finances of the cities in equilibrium. All 
these reforms, it is true, increased the burden of the taxpayers. 
But Hadrian believed, and was perfectly right in believing, that 
it was a lesser evil than never-ending war. 11 

Yet Hadrian was the first to realize that all such measures 
were palliatives which could not by themselves save the Empire. 
Its weakest feature was not bad administration nor the squander¬ 
ing of money by the cities; it was not even the necessity of de¬ 
fending the frontiers by aggressive wars; it was the frailty of the 
foundations, especially the economic foundation, on which the 
whole fabric of the Empire rested. The Empire was not civilized 
enough, that is to say, its economic life was not progressive 
enough, to bear the heavy burden of maintaining itself as a 
single political unit. That was the reason why Hadrian, while 
helping and protecting Italy, finally gave up the idea of restoring 
her supremacy over the rest of the Empire and devoted his life 
to the provinces. It was not mere curiosity that prompted him 
to pay repeated visits to the remotest comers of the Empire, His 
intellectual interests helped him to endure and even to enjoy the 
life of a constant traveller, but it was not his passion for sight¬ 
seeing that guided him in his travels. He desired to know the 
Empire which he governed and to know it personally in com¬ 
plete detail. He fully realized, too, that he was the ruler of a 
Greco-Roman Empire and that it was idle to try to give a prefer¬ 
ence to one part over another. That accounts for his phil- 
Hellenic policy, which was in turn promoted by his intellectual 
and artistic interests. 

There was one way and only one, at least from the standpoint 
of ancient thinkers, to improve provincial life and raise it to a 
higher standard, and that was by further urbanization, by the 
constant creation of fresh nuclei of civilized and progressive life. 
This belief and the desire to base the anny on those civilized 
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elements induced Hadrian to pursue a consistent policy of foster¬ 
ing town-life in all the provinces of the Empire. How many cities 
he created during his travels it is impossible to say. Our evi¬ 
dence is very meagre. But it is safe to assert that after Augustus, 
Claudius, Vespasian, and Trajan he was the emperor who did 
most to urbanize the Empire. His activity was devoted chiefly 
to the lands which by their position were destined to be the bases 
on which the most important military frontiers rested. The 
Rhine frontier, of course, was secure, based as it was on Gaul 
and Spain. But there was no Gaul and no Spain to cover the rear 
of the Danube, Euphrates, and African limites. Despite the efforts 
of Claudius, the Flavians, and Trajan, urban life was still in its 
infancy in most of the Danube provinces, and particularly in the 
Thracian regions; large districts of Asia Minor and Syria still 
lived their ancient primitive rustic life; and the same was true of 
large areas in Africa. In the last two chapters we have described 
Hadrian’s activities in these provinces. Mutticipia Aelia arc com¬ 
mon in the Danube lands, and cities with the name of Hadriano- 
polis or similar designations are frequent in the Greek-speaking 
parts of the Balkan peninsula and in Asia Minor. Besides the 
well-known foundation of Antinoupolis in Egypt, notable in¬ 
stances of Hadrian’s efforts are Hadrianuthcra and Stratonicca 
in Asia Minor, both previously villages; and many places in 
Africa were first converted by him into cities. To village com¬ 
munities which were not yet ripe for town life, Hadrian granted 
valuable privileges which made life in them very similar to life 
in real cities . 12 

There were, however, large areas which were not affected by 
city life. Such were the fields of Egypt and the great imperial 
domains in Africa and Asia. Hadrian knew thoroughly the con¬ 
ditions of life on these estates. He knew that the Empire depended 
to a large extent on the income derived from them, and that it 
was dangerous to transform them into city territories and so 
divert a good deal of their produce to the maintenance of a city. 
Nor is there any doubt that he was well aware that the economic 
conditions which prevailed on these imperial estates were far 
from normal. The peasants in Egypt, especially after the Jewish 
war, complained bitterly of high taxation; in the African do¬ 
mains the farmers-gencral (conduc lores) preferred pasture lands 
to fields and gardens, and allowed cornfields and vineyards to 
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decay and run to waste, thus diminishing the territory which 
might support families of agriculturists. Hadrian’s ideal, as far 
as we may judge from some remains of his legislation, was to 
have on his estates a robust stock of thriving landowners, who 
would introduce higher forms of cultivation, contribute sturdy 
soldiers to the army, and pay their taxes to the state regularly. 
He did not desire to have humble tenants lazily working on their 
plots and complaining about the misdeeds of the farmers-general 
and the imperial officials, and about the heavy burden of their 
rent and their compulsory work. He wanted good gardeners and 
vine-dressers, holders (possessors) of land in place of tenants, and 
he acted in accordance with his ideal. 

Certain documents found in Egypt show that Hadrian trans¬ 
formed some of the royal land into holdings similar to those 
which were held as private property. The name for this new 
class of land was paoiXucrj yrj ISiantKtp 8t Katw t7TiKpaTOVfi4vr} or 
PaaLXiKTj yrj €v ragei I8i okttjtov dvaypa^fUvrj. The change, which 
was effected as early as a . d . 117, was prompted by the serious 
decay of agriculture in some parts of Egypt, due in part to the 
Jewish war; and the intention was, by lowering the rent and 
by guaranteeing to the holders a long tenure similar to that of 
private property, to stimulate the energy of the royal tenants and 
induce them to bring greater skill to bear on their agricultural 
work. There is no evidence as to the scale on which Hadrian’s 
reform was carried out. The fact that petitions for a reduction 
of taxation, which probably meant the transformation of some 
parcels of depreciated royal land into the new category of royal 
private land, are confined to his reign, and that the new class of 
land rarely appears in the land-surveys of the later period, indi¬ 
cates that in this country of ancient traditions Hadrian’s reform 
was shortlived and had no lasting effects. 13 It is worth while 
mentioning in this connexion another document which shows 
Hadrian’s interest in the needs of Egyptian landholders and 
illustrates his relief methods in Egypt. In two papyri, both 
containing copies of the same document, we have an edict of 
a much later date (a.d. 135-6) than his first attempt to better 
the agricultural situation of Egypt. He had grown old and 
probably more conservative. He went to Egypt in 130 and be¬ 
came thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities of Egyptian 
life. He was no longer ready to embark on radical reforms. A 
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series of bad years had induced the Egyptian peasants (ytcopyot) 
to ask for a reduction of their payments. Encouraged by a good 
year which followed the bad ones, Hadrian answers the petition 
in his peculiar pious and sarcastic way. He flatly declines a 
general reduction: the divine Nile and the laws of nature shall 
help the tillers. However, he makes a concession and allows the 
arrears of the money payments to be distributed over five or four 
or three years according to the situation of the land. The men¬ 
tion of money payments and the unusual expression npoaoSutd, 
employed to describe the payments in general, lead me to think 
that the tillers of the soil who asked for reduction were not 
peasants but landowners, perhaps the group of half-tenants, 
half-owners created by Hadrian’s early measure. 14 

Still more characteristic of the policy of Hadrian arc some 
African documents which refer to the management of imperial 
lands. In reorganizing the imperial saltus after the great confisca¬ 
tions of Nero, the Flavians and Trajan had endeavoured to 
secure reliable long-term tenants bound to the soil by strong ties 
of economic interest in it. For this purpose one Mancia, probably 
a special envoy of one of the Flavians, not a rich landowner of 
senatorial rank, published a regulation, called later LexMattciana, 
by which a free hand was given to those who wished to sow or to 
plant virgin soil in the imperial and public domains. So long as 
the occupants tilled the soil, they remained holders of it: they 
had the ius coltridi , without any special contract, on the condi¬ 
tions defined by the law. If they had planted the land with fruit 
trees (or olive trees), they had even the right to mortgage it and 
to bequeath it to their heirs. If they ceased to cultivate it for a 
certain period of time, the land reverted to the owner and was 
supposed to be cultivated by the farmer-general, or contractor, 
of the estate. They were obliged also to take up their domicile 
on the estate and so to become permanent settlers on it, differing 
in this respect both from the inhabitants of the native villages 
who rented a portion of the estate and from the tenants who 
lived in the houses built for them by the owner and cultivated 
the land, probably on a short-time contract. 

While maintaining the main provisions of the Ljx Manciana 
Hadrian went further in the one or two laws which dealt with 
the virgin soil and the waste land of the imperial estates in 
Africa. He wanted more permanent tenants to settle on the 
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imperial lands, and he wanted them to introduce higher forms 
of cultivation and by planting olive and fig trees to become real 
farmers closely connected with the holdings which their own 
efforts had transformed into gardens and olive groves. Thus he 
permits the occupants to sow and plant not only the virgin soil 
but also land which had not been cultivated by the contractors 
for ten years, and he allows them also to plant the waste land 
with olive and fruit trees. Moreover, he grants to the occupants 
the right of possessores, that is, of quasi-owners of the land. They 
now receive not only the ius colendi but also the usus proprius of 
both the arable and the garden land, with the right to transmit 
it to their heirs, provided that they cultivate it and fulfil their 
obligations towards the owner and the contractor of the estate. 
There is no doubt that Hadrian’s leading idea was to create a 
class of free landowners on the imperial estates and thus to im¬ 
prove the cultivation of the soil. In all probability the efforts of 
Hadrian and the other emperors of the second century were 
crowned with fair success. I feel convinced that the rapid spread 
of olive-growing all over Africa was due to a large extent to the 
privileges granted by Hadrian to the prospective olive planters. 15 

The same policy was pursued by the emperor in the other 
provinces, especially in Greece and Asia Minor. In the sixth 
chapter mention has been made of the great work of delimita¬ 
tion which he carried out in the province of Macedonia. It is 
highly probable that in this way Hadrian endeavoured to organ¬ 
ize on stable foundations the primitive agricultural life of the 
province. 16 In Attica the land which formerly belonged to the 
well-known Hipparchus, a victim of Domitian, was sold to small 
tenants. In Asia Minor Hadrian furthered the interests of small 
landholders on the former estate of the temple of Zeus at Aczani. 
And a still unpublished inscription testifies to his work in re¬ 
claiming the land near Lake Kopais in Boeotia. 17 Moreover, as 
has been pointed out in the last chapter, it was Hadrian who 
promoted in the imperial and public mines the system of letting 
single pits to small employers or occupants instead of working 
them by slaves or convicts. Here again he pursued the policy of 
creating a strong group of hard-working men who might form the 
nucleus of a future community, first a village and later a city. 18 

There was nothing new in these efforts. We have seen that the 
restoration of small landowners was one of the chief items of the 
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programme of the enlightened monarchy, advocated in the most 
eloquent way by Dio Chrysostom in his Evpou< 6 s. But no one will 
deny the strenuousness of the effort made by Hadrian and the 
liberality of mind which he displayed in pursuing the same 
policy throughout the Empire without giving any special prefer¬ 
ence to Italy. 19 

In other spheres of economic life Hadrian acted with equal 
consistency. He was the real foster-father of the policy which was 
inaugurated by Nerva and Trajan and adopted by all the em¬ 
perors of the second century and even, or perhaps especially, of 
the third—the policy of defending the weak against the strong, 
the poor against the rich, the humiliores against the honestiores. 
This policy is reflected in many legislative measures of the second 
and third centuries, measures affecting freedmen and slaves, 
protecting the collegia temiorum y introducing innovations in the 
courts, to support the Unuiores against the potentiores , and modi¬ 
fications in the sphere of obligations which show the same ten¬ 
dency. 20 The active part taken by Hadrian in this movement is 
illustrated by documents found in the Eastern part of the Em¬ 
pire, which deal with details of a petty character but are none 
the less symptomatic of the general trend of his economic ideas. 
Like Solon, Hadrian himself regulated the question of the oil 
trade in the city of Athens, forbidding by a strict ordinance the 
unlimited export of oil and insisting on its being sold in Athens. 
Another rescript of the same kind, influenced again by remini¬ 
scences of old times, fulminates against the retail-traders who 
make the prices of fish prohibitive for poor people: ‘The whole 
amount of the fish must be sold either by the fishermen them¬ 
selves or by those who first buy the fish from them. The purchase 
of the same wares by third parties for re-salc increases the price.’ 
In the same spirit he or his governor intervenes in the contest 
between the bankers and retail-traders of Pcrgamon, protecting 
the interests of the weaker party. 21 

We cannot here deal at length with the rule of Hadrian and 
its importance for the history of the Roman Empire. The subject 
is worth treating in a separate volume. It is clear that Hadrian 
did his best to enlarge and consolidate the foundations of the 
Empire. He grasped the main problems and worked hard to 
solve them in a satisfactory way. To him the Empire was in¬ 
debted for the brief period of quiet and prosperity which followed 
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the difficult years of Trajan. We must, however, bear in mind that 
peace was secured not only by Hadrian’s diplomatic successes 
but, first and foremost, by the splendid victories of Trajan, which 
made the diplomatic activity of his successor possible and enabled 
him to rely on the fidelity and the discipline of the Roman army. 

The quiet reign of Antoninus Pius, which developed the seeds 
sown by Hadrian, shows some interesting features. It seems as if 
Hadrian’s endeavours to restore the prosperity of the Empire 
had not been altogether successful. The provinces recovered 
slowly: their recovery was retarded by the many journeys of the 
emperor, by his further development of bureaucracy, and by his 
building activity throughout the Empire, all of which required 
large sums of money. Antoninus endeavoured to reduce even 
such expenditure as much as possible. Hadrian had been a great 
builder in Rome as well as in the provinces. Antoninus showed 
the greatest economy in this respect. He deliberately refrained 
from imposing on the budget of the provincial cities the heavy 
burden which imperial visits to the provinces involved. He did 
not increase the number of government officials: in accordance 
with the wish of the senate he rather reduced them by restoring 
Italy to the care of that body. He also went so far as to sell super¬ 
fluous property belonging to the imperial household, and some 
of its estates. All this proves that wc must not exaggerate the 
wealth of the Empire: there were factors which undermined it 
even in times of complete peace. 2 * 

With the reign of Marcus Aurelius began another critical 
period for the Empire. The facts need not be repeated here. The 
tension between the Parthians and Rome became so acute that, 
despite the peaceful disposition of the great emperor, the interests 
of the Empire required an expedition against the Eastern power 
on the scale of Trajan’s. As soon as it was over, plague began to 
rage among the soldiers of the Eastern army, and it spread to 
Italy and to some other parts of the Empire. The Germans and 
the Sarmatians took advantage of the absence of the best troops 
from the Danube frontier to invade the Danubian provinces and 
advanced as far as Aquileia. The war which ensued was inter¬ 
rupted by the abortive attempt of the victor of the Parthian war, 
Avidius Cassius, to seize the imperial power, but it was resumed 
as soon as the revolt w r as crushed. It became clear both to Mar¬ 
cus himself and to all the leading men of his time that another 
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strenuous military effort was needed to secure a fresh period of 
peace for the Empire, an effort which would show to Rome’s 
neighbours that she was still the same power that had celebrated 
so many triumphs over rivals and enemies. The Empire bore 
very well the military test of the dangerous and bloody wars of 
this reign. The soldiers displayed the same splendid training and 
discipline as under Trajan and Hadrian; there was no lack of 
good generals and, in spite of the pest and the revolt, Marcus 
would have ended the war by the annexation of a large part of 
Germany but for his premature death. 2 * 

But if the army stood the test, not so the finances of the Empire. 
The treasury was empty. Marcus objected to the introduction 
of any new taxes: he preferred to dispose of his valuables by a 
public sale, which lasted for two months. And yet he could not 
avoid the imposition of new taxes. We hear casually that, under 
the strain of a maritime invasion by some German and Celtic 
tribes, he was forced to collect a special tax in Asia Minor 
modelled on the precedents of the Hellenistic period. 2 * The Em¬ 
pire which he had inherited from his adoptive father was evi¬ 
dently not in such a flourishing state as one would have expected. 
Otherwise Marcus would not at the very outset of his rule have 
renewed Hadrian’s measure by abolishing debts (including pro¬ 
bably arrears) to the Jiscus and to the aerarium , and he would not 
have been faced all through his reign with ever-renewed requests 
from the cities for gifts or remission of taxes. 2 * When the soldiers 
applied to him for an increase of pay after the great successes in 
the Marcomanic war, he gave them the bitter but resolute reply: 
‘Anything that you receive over and above your regular pay 
must be exacted from the blood of your parents and relatives. 
Concerning the imperial power God alone can decide.’ It seems 
as if the refusal might even have imperilled the position of the 
courageous emperor, a ruler supremely devoted to his duties and 
to the welfare of the Empire which was entrusted to him by God. 
Such an answer could not have been given by a man who did not 
fully realize the critical position of the taxpayers all over the 
Empire. 26 

Hand in hand with the steadily increasing demands of the 
state for men and for money, discontent was growing and assum¬ 
ing very dangerous forms throughout the provinces. Spain again 
refused to send soldiers to the army, and the emperor had to 
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yield. 27 Gaul and Spain were full of deserters, who pillaged and 
robbed and became so numerous that under Commodus a cer¬ 
tain Matcmus was able to start a regular war against the govern¬ 
ment. 28 The numbers of those who fled from the villages of 
Egypt to the swamps of the Delta to escape the burden of levies, 
compulsory work, and taxes became so large that the fugitives 
(who were called BoukoAoi), under the leadership of a priest, 
could challenge the imperial government. 29 We need not be sur¬ 
prised that under the pressure of these circumstances Commodus, 
the son of M. Aurelius, who inherited his father’s power but not 
his energy, resolution, sense of duty, and influence over the sol¬ 
diers, decided in spite of the silent protest and the hot indignation 
of the senate, which realized the fatal results of the step, to 
abandon the military operations against the Germans and end 
the war by a treaty which was branded by the senatorial opposi¬ 
tion with the epithet ‘ignominious’. The answer of Commodus 
was a new Terror, and the developments of Domitian’s reign 
were repeated. Of these we shall speak in the next chapter. 

Despite the pressure of war, plague, poverty, and rebellion, 
the rule of M. Aurelius showed the same features which had 
characterized the government of his predecessors. He was forced 
to resort to hard measures in times of emergency, and these 
measures aroused an ever-growing discontent, but he did his 
best to mitigate their effects and to come to the rescue of the 
oppressed. One of the most interesting features of his rule is the 
attention he paid to the position of slaves and freedmen and the 
measures he took to make their life easier and more human. For 
these the reader must be referred to the special treatises on the 
subject. 30 

The survey we have given of the economic and social policy 
of the emperors and of the economic situation of the Empire in 
the second century shows how weak and unstable were the foun¬ 
dations on which the apparent prosperity of the state rested; and 
the fact that every serious war brought the whole fabric of the 
Empire to the verge of ruin proves that the measures taken by 
the emperors to strengthen its foundations were fruitless or were 
at any rate powerless to neutralize other factors which continu¬ 
ously undermined it. Certain modern scholars have suggested 
that there was one fundamental cause of the gradual economic 
decay of the Empire which was stronger than any efforts of man. 
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Otto Sccck considered it to be the gradual depopulation of the 
Empire, J. Liebig and his followers the gradual exhaustion of 
the soil. 3 ' I sec no reason whatever to accept these explana¬ 
tions. 

As regards the first view, Seeck adduced some strong argu¬ 
ments to prove that depopulation gradually increased both in 
Greece and in Italy. It is true that the population of both coun¬ 
tries gradually dwindled; but are we justified in generalizing and 
affirming that the same was true of the other parts of the Empire ? 
We have of course no direct evidence on the point, no statistics 
showing that the population of the provinces was not in fact 
decreasing. But there are some facts which make Sceck’s theory 
highly improbable. The case of Greece was exceptional. Greece 
was one of the poorest parts of the whole ancient world, and as 
soon as she ceased to be the purveyor of oil, wine, and manufac¬ 
tured goods for the rest of the world she was bound to decay. In 
Italy conditions were more or less similar. As every Roman 
citizen had much better opportunities of earning a living in the 
provinces, Italy was constantly being drained of her best men, 
and the gaps were filled by slaves. When an abundant supply of 
slaves ceased to be available, Italy began to decay in her turn, 
for the process of emigration never stopped, as one land after 
another was opened up for settlement. 

In the other parts of the Empire the situation was different. 
All through the first and the second century new lands in East 
and West were won for Greco-Roman civilization; lands which 
formerly had been prairies and woods, swamps and pastures, 
were transformed into fields and gardens; and one new’ city after 
another arose and enjoyed prosperity for a while. In view' of these 
facts we cannot seriously believe in the theory of depopulation 
so far as concerns Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria in the South and 
South-east, Africa, Spain, Britain, Germany, and Gaul in the 
South and West, and the Danube lands in the North-east. The 
growth of a city like Thamugadi (Timgad) in Africa which, as 
we can infer from the study of its ruins, rapidly developed from 
a small military colony, consisting of a few blocks and of no more 
than 2,000 inhabitants, into a comparatively large city with a 
population at least three times that size, was clearly due to a 
general increase of the population of the district. Without this 
assumption it is impossible to explain who w'ere served by the 
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shops and bazaars of the town, and for whom the numerous baths 
and the large theatre were built. Recent excavations have un¬ 
covered the industrial quarters, all of them of a comparatively 
late date. They contain large shops, some of which arc real fac¬ 
tories on a small scale. They lay around the original city and 
belong to a time when the population both of the city and of 
the adjacent country was steadily growing. As Thamugadi was 
founded by Trajan, this increase was going on all through the 
second and the third century and even later. Many other cities 
in Africa and the other provinces had a similar history. The 
caravan-cities of Syria, Transjordan, and Arabia, such as Petra, 
Gcrasa, Philadelphia (Amman), and Palmyra, are good ex¬ 
amples. All these cities prospered in the post-Trajanic era, and 
continued to grow' until late in the third century a.d. 

Equally unconvincing is the theory of the exhaustion of the 
soil. Here again the statement may be true for some parts of 
Greece and Italy. The impoverishment of some districts in Italy 
was due to foolish deforestation and to the neglect of the drainage 
work which had been carried out in many parts of the country 
at a time when they had a dense population confined to a very 
restricted area. Those districts were Latium, parts of Etruria, 
and some of the territories of the Greek cities in South Italy. In 
all these areas the land is not fertile and requires intensive labour 
and attention to yield good harvests. It was natural that they 
should be the first to be deserted w'hcn new and better lands were 
opened up: little wonder if the Roman Campagna was soon 
abandoned to pasture and villas and became infested with 
malaria. Yet in the better parts of Etruria the land was still rich 
and attractive enough to be purchased at a high price by the 
landlords of Rome. It is striking that, while Pliny often complains 
of bad crops, he never speaks of the exhaustion of the soil as a 
general condition. When Nerva proposed to give land to landless 
proletarians, he was obliged to buy it, a fact which shows—and 
the inference is confirmed by the alimentary tables—that at the 
beginning of the second century there was no waste, and there¬ 
fore no exhausted, land in Italy apart from some areas in the 
regions mentioned above. There can be no question at all in 
regard to such lands as Campania or the valley of the Po. One 
has only to read Herodian’s description of the territory of Aqui- 
lcia and to compare it with the actual conditions to realize that 
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‘the exhaustion of the soil’ in Italy in the second and third cen¬ 
turies is a generalization that cannot be accepted. 

Still less possible is it to speak of exhaustion of the soil in the 
provinces. The only proof (apart from some evidence of a later 
date) which is adduced in support of the theory as applied to 
Africa, is the fact that in Hadrian’s laws some parts of the im¬ 
perial estates arc mentioned as being left uncultivated by the 
contracting farmers. It must be remembered, however, that the 
prime object of the emperors in Africa was to break up new lands, 
to reduce the area of pasturage, and to increase that of fields and 
gardens. The land which was not cultivated by the contractors 
was of subsidiary importance. It is probable that they preferred 
to have it as pasture land and hunting-grounds and that this 
preference met with imperial disapproval. In any case there is 
not the slightest indication here of a general exhaustion of the 
soil. We find no complaint of such exhaustion in Africa; what 
troubles the emperors is the existence of too much virgin land 
and the shortage of labour and of rain, which last necessitated 
large irrigation works. As late as the fourth century the culti¬ 
vated area of Africa Proconsularis was exceedingly large, as is 
shown by official statistics. 1 * 

If we exclude depopulation and exhaustion of the soil, what 
were the causes of the economic instability of this huge and 
civilized Empire, which possessed so many and so varied natural 
resources and so large a population? I think that the gradual 
decay of the vital forces of the Empire may be explained by two 
sets of phenomena, both of them connected with one prominent 
feature in the life of the ancient state in general—the supremacy 
of the interests of the state over those of the population, an age- 
old idea and practice, which had to a large extent undermined 
the prosperity of the Oriental monarchies and of the Greek city- 
states and which was the chief cause of the weakness of the 
Hellenistic monarchies, the immediate predecessors of the Roman 
Empire. As soon as this supremacy became decided and suc¬ 
ceeded in subordinating the interests of individuals and of social 
groups, it was bound to act as a depressing influence on the 
masses and to cause them to lose all interest in their work. But 
the pressure of the state on the people was never so heavily felt 
as under the Roman Empire. The acute consciousness of it had 
become the most marked feature of social and economic life as 
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early as the second century a.d., and it steadily increased there¬ 
after.” In the Oriental monarchies the supremacy of the state 
was based on religion, and was taken for granted and regarded 
as sacred. In the Greek city-states it was never fully developed 
and always met with strong opposition from the most influential 
groups of the population. In the Hellenistic monarchies it was 
less felt because it bore mainly on the lower classes, which were 
used to it from time immemorial and regarded it as a matter of 
necessity, as one of the fundamental conditions of their life. 
Under the Roman Empire fateful developments took place. Let 
us trace them in outline. 

As has been said, two sets of phenomena resulted from and 
reflected the growth of the supremacy of the state. The first is 
closely connected with the gradual urbanization of the Empire. 
In the first chapter, and again in dealing with the provinces of 
the East, we have shown how in Syria and in Asia Minor during 
the Hellenistic period the Greek city-state assumed the shape of 
a superstructure resting on a basis formed by the masses who 
tilled the soil in the country and toiled as workmen, both bond 
and free, in the towns. The Greek cities, or rather the upper class 
in them, which consisted of Greeks and hellenizcd Orientals, 
became by degrees the rulers and masters of a half-enslaved 
population of natives. The same phenomenon mutatis mutandis 
recurred in Egypt. The Greek and hellenized residents in the 
land, though not organized in city-states, nevertheless became 
masters of the rest of the population. The natural development 
of this process was arrested for a time by the Roman conquest. 
In the earlier period of their domination the Romans did not 
promote the further urbanization of Asia Minor and Syria, but 
acquiesced in conditions as they were. When, however, during 
the period of the civil wars and under Augustus and his succes¬ 
sors, the Roman league of Italian cities, owning certain domains 
outside Italy, coalesced in course of time into a single state, both 
the leaders in the civil wars and the Roman emperors involun¬ 
tarily reverted to the Hellenistic practice of urbanization, creat¬ 
ing all over the Empire two types of men—those who were civi¬ 
lized and therefore rulers, and those who were barbarians and 
therefore subjects. For a time the ruling class was the Roman 
citizens; the rest were subjects, peregrini. But in fact this distinc¬ 
tion remained always purely theoretical, especially in the East. 
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The inhabitants of the Greek cities may legally only have been 
Greek and hcllcnized peregrini , but these peregrini remained 
socially and economically the ruling class in the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces. 

As time went on, it was realized that the basis formed by the 
Roman citizens of Italy and of the few Roman and Latin colonies 
in the provinces was too weak to support the political fabric of 
the Empire, and in particular the imperial power; and the em¬ 
perors embarked on a policy of developing city life, which they 
pursued in both East and West with ever-increasing energy. 
From the social and economic point of view', this policy meant 
the gradual creation of new centres of privileged residents, con¬ 
sisting of the richest and the most civilized men—of those who 
were landowners and shopowners and for whom the rest of the 
population had to work. The new class was not only a source of 
fresh support for the imperial power, but provided a supply of 
good administrative officials for the Empire. Every new citizen 
of a new city was an unpaid official of the state. 

The process of urbanization has been described in the preced¬ 
ing chapters, where we have shown that it produced a division 
of the population of the Empire into two great classes—the 
rulers and the ruled, the privileged bourgeoisie and the working 
classes, the landowners and the peasants, the shopowners and 
the slaves. The larger the number of cities created, the deeper 
became the gulf between the two classes. Every increase in the 
numbers of the privileged class meant heavier work for the 
unprivileged. One section of the city residents, the business 
men, was certainly not idle; by its energy and skill it contributed 
to the prosperity of the Empire. But the main type of city resi¬ 
dent came more and more to be the man who lived on his 
income, which was derived from landed property or from shops. 
The driving force in economic life was now the middlemen, 
mostly slaves and freed men, who stood between the owners and 
the labourers. 

This division of the population into two classes, which in time 
crystallized into something very like two castes, was not felt as 
a serious evil so long as the Empire was undergoing expansion 
and there were constant accessions of territory in which urban 
life could be developed and the position of rulers granted to the 
most energetic elements of the population. In course of time, 
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however, the process of expansion came to an end: Hadrian was 
the last who profited by the strenuous military activity of his 
predecessor. Cities continued to be founded, but after Hadrian 
very slowly. The result was that those who were privileged re¬ 
mained privileged, and those who were not had very little hope 
of mounting higher on the social ladder. The existence of two 
castes, one ever more oppressed, the other ever more idle and 
indulging in the easy life of men of means, lay like an incubus 
on the Empire and arrested economic progress. All the efforts of 
the emperors to raise the lower classes into a working and active 
middle class were futile. The imperial power rested on the 
privileged classes, and the privileged classes were bound in a 
very short time to sink into sloth. The creation of new cities 
meant in truth the creation of new hives of drones. 34 Yet the vital 
problems of the life of a huge Empire had to be faced. As soon 
as the Roman state refrained from aggression and ceased to ex¬ 
pand, it was attacked and obliged cither to resume an aggressive 
policy or to concentrate its efforts on efficient defence. The ad¬ 
ministration of the vast Empire required more and more atten¬ 
tion, and the only method of countering the selfish policy of the 
ruling classes was by the constant development of imperial 
bureaucracy, which swallowed up a large part of the state’s 
resources over and above those which were absorbed by the 
ruling classes in the cities. In times of emergency, when the 
regular taxation did not cover the necessary expenditure, the 
state had no alternative but to resort to the theory of its supre¬ 
macy over the individual and to translate that theory into prac¬ 
tical forms. These had been already worked out in the previous 
history of the ancient state. Every member of an ancient com¬ 
munity, whether a monarchy or a city-state, was expected to 
sacrifice his private interests to the interests of the community: 
hence arose the system of ‘liturgies’ or public burdens (Acitou/>- 
yiai ), which involved compulsory work and threw on the 
privileged and wealthier classes responsibility for the poor. 

The liturgical system of the ancient world was as old as the 
state. The obligation of every subject to assist the state with his 
labour and his means, and the responsibility of the agents of the 
government for the proper fulfilment of their duties were the 
fundamental principles of the Oriental monarchical system, and 
as such they were inherited by the Hellenistic states. The respon- 
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sibility of government-agents was not only personal, the official 
being subject to punishment, but also material, the official pay¬ 
ing from his pocket for losses caused to the state by dishonesty or 
inefficiency. The Romans took over these principles not only in 
Egypt, where they existed in their purest form, but also in the 
other Oriental provinces. In Egypt they did not abolish a single 
obligation customarily lying on the people. Compulsory work 
remained the chief moving force of the economic system, and 
the government never renounced its right to demand from the 
population in cases of emergency, especially in war time, food¬ 
stuffs and fodder for its soldiers and officers, in addition to nor¬ 
mal taxes. A very good and well-attested example is the so-called 
angareiat. The term is of Persian or Aramaean origin, and means 
the compulsory supply, by the population, of animals and drivers 
as well as of ships for the transport of men and goods which were 
being moved on behalf of the state. This institution was never 
abolished by the Romans. They tried to regulate and to systema¬ 
tize it, but without success, for, so long as the practice existed it 
was bound to produce evil effects. Edict after edict was issued by 
the prefects, who honestly endeavoured to stop the arbitrariness 
and the oppression inherent in the system, and it is noteworthy 
that one of the first measures of Germanicus in Egypt was the 
publication of an ordinance dealing with the matter. But the 
institution remained oppressive. The same must be said of the 
supplementary deliveries of foodstuffs and other things needed by 
the state, which were simple requisitions. They might take the form 
of compulsory purchase, they might be controlled by the higher 
officers, yet their nature made them an intolerable burden. 35 

Nor did the principle of the material responsibility of officials 
disappear in Egypt under Roman rule. The officials of the 
Ptolemies were mostly their personal, salaried agents. In case of 
dishonesty they might be prosecuted and their fortune confis¬ 
cated, but their service was in principle a personal service for 
pay. Yet the idea of the obligation of every one to serve the state, 
if required, even without remuneration never died out in Egypt, 
and it is possible that the minor officials taken from the ranks of 
the natives never received a salary even in the Ptolemaic period. 
However that may have been, the Romans, who at first main¬ 
tained the practice of the Ptolemies, gradually found it cheaper 
and more convenient to reduce the number of salaried officials 
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and to increase the number of those who were required to give 
their services to the state without remuneration, thus introduc¬ 
ing a sort of compulsory work for the liigher and richer classes, 
who were free from the menial forced labour of the lower classes. 
How rapidly this system developed, concurrently with the growth 
of the middle class in Egypt (of which we have spoken in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter), is shown by Oerters careful investigation. In 
the first half of the second century a.d. the system was already 
fully developed, and almost all official posts in Egypt were ‘litur¬ 
gies’, that is to say, their holders were not only not remunerated 
but were responsible for the efficiency of their service. In the 
financial administration this meant responsibility for loss suffered 
by the state. If a tax was not paid and the payment could not be 
exacted from the taxpayer, the official w r as forced to pay. If he 
was unable to do so, his property was confiscated and sold. It is 
probable that this system was connected with the development 
of tax-farming, the tax-farmers having been gradually replaced 
by state officials, who inherited their liability for the full amount 
of the taxes payable by the people. 

At the same time, contributions to the state, of whatever 
nature, were exacted with greater harshness; taxes, requisitions, 
compulsory buying and selling, forced labour. The procedure by 
which debts, both public and private, were recovered had always 
been hard and merciless in antiquity. The debtor answered not 
only with his estate, but also with his person, his body (Trpa^is 
eV TOJV aw/Mmoi'), and this responsibility often extended also to 
relatives. Throughout the ancient world, both in the ancient 
monarchies and in the city-states of the Greeks, imprisonment, 
corporal punishment, and torture were means commonly em¬ 
ployed to overcome the bad will of the debtor. The means to 
which the government resorted to recover its own debts were 
even more drastic than those used in the case of private debts. 
The state was considered as the supreme power, and on this 
theory the defaulter was treated as a criminal. In Egypt, already 
under the Ptolemies, the practice of recovering debts towards the 
state 4k twv aojfiQTcov was very frequent; but it reached its peak 
in the Roman period, when the recovery of taxes and other pay¬ 
ments due to the state was included in the system of liturgies. 
The greater the demands of the government, and the worse the 
economic condition of the taxpayers became, the more ruthless 
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became the agents charged by the state with the recovery. In the 
second half of the second century a.d. the system was already, 
as we have seen, in full swing. Not only was the practice of 
extorting payments from the ‘bodies’ of taxpayers general, but 
a system of group-responsibility was also introduced, in which 
members of the family, neighbours, community and corporation 
were included. This was only the logical development of the 
idea of the supremacy of the interests of the state. Augustus 
tried to improve matters by granting the insolvent debtor the 
right of ceding his patrimony to the creditor, thereby avoiding 
distraint by his body (cessio bonorum) ; this privilege, restricted at 
first to Roman citizens, was gradually extended to provincials 
also. But the measure achieved nothing. The ancient npagts Itc 
tojv acupdriov was so deeply rooted in the traditions of the ancient 
world that it was never abandoned even for a moment. We shall 
see how rapidly it was extended in the difficult times of the late 
second and third centuries. 

Whether this system derived from Egypt, or whether, as ap¬ 
pears to be more probable, it was applied at the same time in the 
other parts of the Empire also, it is certain that it came to be 
used on an increasingly large scale along with the diffusion of 
the system of liturgies throughout the Empire. Documentary 
evidence on the point is slight, but it seems to permit the infer¬ 
ence that conditions identical with those in Egypt existed in the 
other provinces also; in fact rwv oojpdTtov may have had 

even deeper roots in the juridical concepts and the institutions 
of the city-state than in the oriental monarchies. The effects of 
the system were disastrous. The recovery of debts owed to the 
state was entrusted to privileged classes; and the brutal harsh¬ 
ness with which they carried out their task—whether in the 
interests of the rights of the individual community or of the state 
—widened still further the gap between the honestiores and the 
humiliores . Of course, the system had no limit; logically, the same 
honestiores were liable to the same treatment, when they did not 
meet their obligations, and no cessio bonorum could save them 
from imprisonment and torture. 16 As regards compulsory work, 
the Romans took over the practice from their predecessors all 
over the East and never dreamt of abolishing it. On the contrary', 
they even transferred the system to Greek lands and to the West. 
The Oriental practice is illustrated, for instance, by the well- 
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known Gospel story of how Simon the Cyrenaean was pressed 
into sendee to carry the cross of Christ on his way to Golgotha. 
The word used by the Gospels for the act of coercion is dyyaptvetv: 
Simon was subjected to an dyyapela. When wc find the word 
ayyapeia used in juridical sources throughout the later Roman 
Empire to denote the compulsory provision of cattle and drivers 
for the transportation of state goods, it is perfectly clear that not 
only the word but the institution it describes was an inheritance 
and not an invention of the Romans. 37 

Thus there is no doubt that throughout Asia Minor and Syria 
the institution of compulsory work for the state was in vogue 
long before the Romans. In the early period of their rule, apart 
from the time of the civil wars, we do not hear very much of its 
application. It is quite certain, however, that the system per¬ 
sisted, especially in the matter of transport, and was resorted to 
every time the Roman government had to move large masses of 
men and goods over Italy and the provinces. It is no accident 
that one of the edicts of Claudius* deals with the heavy burden 
of transportation imposed on Italy and the provinces, and en¬ 
deavours, in the same way as the similar edicts of Egyptian 
governors, to regulate it and to mitigate its evil influence on the 
prosperity of the Empire. The edict shows that the Oriental insti¬ 
tution was transplanted, probably as early as the times of the 
civil wars, both to Greece and to the Western parts of the Em¬ 
pire, including Italy. Pliny’s description of the travels of Domitian 
affords a good illustration of what the system meant for the 
peaceful population of the Empire; and the scattered notices 
which have been quoted in this chapter in connexion with the 
wars and travels of Trajan and Hadrian show that even these 
emperors had recourse to the same system in cases of emergency. 
Other occasional allusions testify to the use of compulsion and 
requisition for feeding the army and for providing soldiers and 
officers with quarters and supplies. 

In Asia Minor and Syria as well as in Greece and the West, 
when most of these lands had been urbanized by the emperors, 
the burden of compulsory work and of requisitions was imposed 
not, as in Egypt, on individuals or groups of individuals like the 
professional guilds, but on the administrative units of the Em¬ 
pire, the cities. The municipal magistrates and the city councils 

* Quoted in Chap. Ill, note 2. 
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were the responsible authorities and had to distribute the bur¬ 
dens among the population of the city territory. That meant 
that the actual bearers of them were not the ruling classes but 
the tillers of the soil in the country parts and the workmen in the 
cities, particularly the former: the sordida murura were never per¬ 
formed by the landowners and the shopowners. As in Russia 
under the old regime, which presents the best modern parallel 
to this side of ancient life, the privileged classes knew how to 
escape such burdens and shift them on to the shoulders of the 
peasants, even when, as in the case of road construction, they fell 
not on individuals as such but on their landed property. Gener¬ 
ous people, of course, would sometimes undertake the expense 
themselves, but such cases were exceptional and, being rare, arc 
occasionally mentioned in inscriptions. What these additional 
burdens meant for the population is easy to understand. The 
taxes, heavy as they might be, were regular demands which could 
be anticipated and reckoned with. But people never knew when 
a Roman magistrate or a city official would come and demand 
men and animals from the villages or take up his quarters in 
their houses ; and the movements of large armies, or the journeys 
of the emperors with their big stafls, were real calamities. The 
cattle which were the main resource of the peasants and in which 
were invested almost all their savings, the fruit of long years of 
labour, were taken away, maltreated, underfed, and returned 
with their drivers, if returned at all, at a time when they might 
be needed no more by the owner. 

Naturally, the problem of regulating transport was the most 
vital which the government had to solve. We must not forget the 
essential point recently brought out by Lcfcbvrc dcs Nocttcs. If 
wc take as our criterion the maximum load which an animal 
can carry, wc must admit that the ancient style of cart-building, 
the method by which yoke animals, horses and mules no less 
than donkeys and oxen, were harnessed, and the system of road- 
construction were all very defective in comparison with modem 
methods. The Codex Thtodosianus* in passages dealing with the 
cursus publicus , establishes the maximum load of light carts at 
from 200 to 600 librae, and for heavy carts at from 1,000 to 
1,500 librae—that is, at the most a fifth of the average weight 

• Cod. TJ*od via. j. 8 (a.d. 357 ): *7 (*-»• 3 & 4 ); *8 (a.d. 368 ( 7 ), 370 (?). 373 (?)); to (a.d- 
368); 47 (a-d. 385). 
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which carts carry today in western Europe. This shows how 
much labour was wasted, how slow transport was, and what an 
immense number of beasts and drivers were needed for heavy 
transports. In such circumstances the state could not organize its 
own transport-system, and had to apply the disastrous oriental 
system of requisitions and forced labour, which was bound to 
become the cancer of the economic life of the Empire. Certainly, 
the methods introduced in the Persian, Hellenistic, and Roman 
periods were a great advance over the transport systems in the 
oriental monarchies and in Greece, especially in regard to road¬ 
building. The principal purpose of the latter, however, was not 
the furtherance of commerce and private traffic, but, exclusively, 
to meet military needs. That is why improvements of transport 
and the possibility of sparing men and beasts were not seriously 
investigated. 38 

It is not surprising, therefore, in these conditions, that the 
Roman emperors never seriously thought of abolishing the 
oriental system of providing for transport by forced labour and 
requisitions, even though they were conscious of the harmful 
consequences of the system. The edict of Claudius and the cor¬ 
responding documents of Egypt have already been quoted. For 
sea-transport they had recourse to the existing commercial fleet, 
and they treated the matter in business-like fashion. The asso¬ 
ciations of merchants and shipowners, or the individual mem¬ 
bers of these associations, w-orked for the state on the same basis 
as they would have worked for any other customer, according to 
special contracts. But, when the services of the shipowners were 
required in larger measure, as in time of w-ar, the system of 
requisition and of compulsory service was applied with the same 
ruthlcssness as in the matter of land transport. The fact that the 
emperors from the time of Hadrian repeatedly granted impor¬ 
tant privileges to the associations of merchants and shipowners 
shows that such privileges were intended as a compensation for 
the compulsory work which the associations were forced to per¬ 
form for the state. 30 No associations of the same kind existed, 
however, for land transport. In Egypt, it is true, special guilds of 
owners of draught-animals were supposed to w-ork on behalf 
both of the state and of other customers. Organizations of the 
same kind existed in some cities of the Roman Empire. But these 
institutions never developed into anything comparable even to 
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the associations of sea merchants and shipowners, not to speak 
of modern transport companies. Thus, in Egypt as well as in the 
other provinces, land-transport was always based on compulsory 
service. One part of the problem—the forwarding of state mes¬ 
sages and the conveyance of state officials, the cursus publicus — 
was tackled by Nerva and Hadrian and later by Antoninus Pius 
and Septimius Severus. The idea was to take over the institution 
and to organize it as a state service. Something may have been 
achieved in the way of a further development of this branch of 
administration on bureaucratic lines. But it seems very doubtful 
whether a real state service, with masses of men and animals 
solely and entirely employed for the purpose, was ever organ¬ 
ized. The basis of the system remained, as it did for centuries in 
Russia, the compulsory service of the population which lived 
near the roads; and, even if the cursus publicus was managed by 
the state, the transmission of goods and the provision of means 
of transport for the armies were certainly based wholly on requi¬ 
sitions and compulsory work . 40 

This, however, is only one part of the picture. The idea of 
liturgy was not alien to the organization of the city-state. Its 
citizens, as is well known, were expected to assist the state in 
critical times both with their material resources and with their 
labour. Yet compulsory labour always remained exceptional in 
the life of a city community, being resorted to only in cases of 
emergency. More firmly established was the custom of requiring 
from the richer citizens supplementary contributions, under the 
name of liturgies, to meet vital needs of the community—contri¬ 
butions towards the feeding of the population in time of famine, 
compulsory loans for the payment of war debts and the like, 
money for building ships or for training the choruses for the 
games, and so on. In Hellenistic and Roman times there was a 
great development of municipal life, and the more the leading 
role in civic life became the privilege of the propertied classes, 
the more they were expected to contribute out of their own 
pockets towards the needs of the cities. Gradually the difference 
between apx at< and Xcirovpylai, corresponding to that between 
honores and munera in the West, disappeared, and every magis¬ 
trate of a city was expected to pay for the honour conferred upon 
him, quite apart from undertaking real liturgies, which by de¬ 
grees assumed the form of regular offices. The burden was heavy, 
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but, so long as it was not excessive, it was borne by the richer 
classes willingly and with a wonderful display of public spirit. 
As early, however, as the end of the first century, even in the rich 
provinces of the East, it became increasingly difficult to find 
men ready to serve the city without remuneration and at the 
cost of material sacrifices. In the West, for instance in Spain, 
from the very moment when municipal life was being established 
in the poorer parts of the country, measures were taken to pro¬ 
vide the necessary numbers of magistrates and members of city 
councils by compulsion, if necessary . 41 

The situation was aggravated by the part which the cities had 
to play in the financial organization of the Empire. The Re¬ 
publican system of farming out the direct taxes—the land and 
poll tax—to companies of tax-farmers ( publicani) was very soon 
dropped by the emperors. The first to deal a heavy blow to the 
system was Julius Caesar. Augustus and Tiberius followed on 
the same path. Gradually the great companies of tax-farmers in 
the provinces disappeared, as far as the direct taxes were con¬ 
cerned. Their place was taken by the magistrates and the senates 
of the cities. The cities were glad to get rid of the exactions of the 
publicani. They had had their full measure of suffering in dealing 
with those sharks, and they were therefore willing to help the 
state in collecting the taxes of their districts. Whether from the 
very beginning their co-operation implied responsibility for the 
full amount of the taxes to be paid to the Treasury is unknown, 
but it is highly probable, since the state must have had some 
guarantee for its income and used to have such security in the 
companies of tax-farmers. As the direct taxes were reasonable, 
the responsibility for their collection did not bear heavily on the 
city bourgeoisie. On the contrary, they may have derived some 
small profit from it. The general assessment of the taxes was 
always the function of the central government, but it could not 
have been carried out without the help of the cities, and here the 
big men may have had opportunities of getting some reduction 
in the assessment of their property. 4 * 

Gradually, however, the responsibility of the municipal capital¬ 
ists was extended to other fields. The collection of indirect taxes 
remained for a while in the hands of companies of tax-farmers. 
But the emperors kept a watchful eye on them. The imperial 
procurators were there to protect the interests both of the 
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Treasury and of the taxpayers. Their rights in this respect, in¬ 
cluding even a certain amount of jurisdiction, were steadily 
increased, especially under Claudius. Nevertheless the collection 
of indirect taxes remained a weak point in the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the Empire. The constant complaints of the public 
seem to have been the reason why Nero, in a characteristic fit of 
benevolence, contemplated the abolition of the indirect taxes; but 
they were retained and the system of farming them out as well. 
The only change—it was inaugurated probably by Vespasian, 
whose father had himself been a tax-farmer, and then fully 
developed by Hadrian—was to eliminate the companies, which 
in any case were dying out, and to replace them by rich men 
holding a sort of intermediate position between tax-farmers and 
procurators. The most important feature of the position of these 
new tax-farmers, the conduclorts , was their responsibility for the 
full collection of a given tax. As the office in itself was not very 
remunerative and the responsibility was very heavy, the state 
had more and more difficulty in obtaining men to fill it, and 
it gradually began to resort to compulsion and to regard tax- 
collection as a burden, a liturgy, a munus. The practice was not 
entirely new, as it had been already adopted by the Ptolemies, 
but it was never before applied so consistently. I am inclined to 
think that it was at the same time—that is, after Vespasian and 
especially under Hadrian—that the system of leasing the large 
imperial estates to farmcrs-general (conduclores) took firm root, 
inasmuch as these farmers were regarded chiefly as agents who 
collected the rent (including the land tax) of the small tenants 
on behalf of the emperor. 4 * 

The responsibility of individuals for the collection of taxes and, 
as in the case of the contractors of the imperial estates, for the 
performance of compulsory work by the small tenants was a new 
feature in the relations between the state and the bourgeoisie. Its 
introduction may have been suggested by the experience of the 
emperors in Egypt, where the principle of the personal responsi¬ 
bility of the well-to-do for those who were economically weak 
had prevailed from the most ancient times, and had been 
applied to a certain extent by the emperors from the outset of 
their domination there. By degrees the practice was extended to 
the relations between the state and the cities. About the develop¬ 
ment of this new type of relations very little is known. In the 
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third century and later the new principle is dominant. It is no 
longer the magistrates and the council of the city who are 
collectively responsible for the collection of the taxes, for the 
supplementary' payments, and for the performance of compul¬ 
sory work by the population. Individual wealthy, or supposedly 
wealthy, men now bear the responsibility, and arc liable for the 
payment of arrears on pain of losing their property, which might 
either be confiscated by the state or voluntarily made over in 
part or in whole . 44 In the cities of the West it is apparently a group 
of senators, the ‘first ten’, decemprimi> who are primarily respon¬ 
sible for the collection of the regular taxes, while the responsi¬ 
bility for the supplementary taxation ( annona) and for the com¬ 
pulsory work falls upon men specially appointed to bear it. 4S All 
over the East abundant evidence is supplied alike by the juridi¬ 
cal sources and by many inscriptions to prove that the responsi¬ 
bility for the collection of the regular taxes rested on a special 
group of the wealthiest citizens, the ‘first ten’ or hcKanparroi, who 
in some places were replaced by the ‘first twenty’, tiKoodirptoToi. 
They and the curators of the cities or Xoyiaral, as they were 
styled in the East, whose office gradually became one of the 
regular municipal burdens, were the outstanding men and the 
greatest sufferers in all the Eastern communities, including the 
newly municipalized Egypt . 46 (Sec Chap. IX.) 

The origin of this institution is wrapped in obscurity. The 
early evidence, which is scanty, shows that in some places, both 
in West and in East, it was customary to give the title of the ‘first 
ten’ to the most prominent members of the city council or of the 
citizen body in general. We know nothing of the development of 
the institution in the West. In the East, especially in Asia Minor, 
the title of ScKanparros begins to appear in inscriptions of the 
early second century a.d., and it is used at first as a term denot¬ 
ing a liturgy of a modest character, often coupled with the men¬ 
tion of KvptaKal vmjpfolai, an expression which means, not state 
services, but imperial services performed within the city by a 
city magistrate or AeiTot»py<fe, perhaps in connexion with the 
office of SeKaTTpairos. In some inscriptions the liturgy appears not 
as an annual but as a quinquennial duty. In one, belonging to 
the time of M. Aurelius, the duty is specified as that of collecting 
a special tax imposed by the emperor in connexion with the 
inroad of the Bastamac into Asia Minor. It looks as if the ‘first 
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ten’ were municipal leilourgoi who were obliged to deal with 
requirements of the government, and originally to undertake 
the supervision of, and responsibility for, certain extraordinary 
burdens imposed on the city. It appears probable, too, that the 
establishment of the institution was contemporary with that of the 
city curators and was connected with the difficult times during and 
after the wars of Trajan. Later it gained in importance, and 
spread to other parts of the East, the bearers of the title becoming 
the chief leilourgoi of the city, with the duty and responsibility of 
collecting the regular taxes on behalf of the government . 47 

It would appear, then, that the transition from the principle 
of collective responsibility to that of individual liability was 
effected in the second century and was connected with the 
general change of imperial policy towards the cities, which was 
manifested, for example, in the creation of special inspectors 
(1 curatores ) of the cities and of special supervisors of their invested 
capital (curatores kalendarii). We have noted that in the critical 
times of Trajan, and again under M. Aurelius, the cities were 
unable to fulfil their duties to the state. They asked repeatedly 
for the cancellation of arrears and for a reduction of taxes. In 
granting the remissions and reductions, both Hadrian and M. 
Aurelius tried to effect a permanent improvement in the position 
of the cities. The method which they adopted took the form 
of a sharp control of the management of financial aflairs and a 
gradual introduction of the principle of personal liability. In 
the third century these innovations were legally established and 
became the financial foundation of the economic policy of the 
Empire. 

The method of improving the financial management of the 
Empire which its rulers adopted proved fatal. With one hand 
they endeavoured to create a healthy middle class and establish 
new centres of civilized life, and with the other they destroyed 
their own work by retaining the baneful system of compulsory 
labour, of requisitions, and of supplementary levies, and by 
giving to the principle of the liability of the rich for the poor a 
practical application which undermined both the spirit and the 
material welfare of the most energetic elements in the Italian 
and provincial cities. As the regular income of the state was 
not adequate to meet emergency needs, the emperors, instead 
of prudently increasing the taxes, which they disliked doing, 
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resorted to far worse expedients by attacking not income, as be¬ 
fore, but capital. The result was disastrous. As early as the time 
of Trajan there were in Bithynia very few men willing to bear the 
heavy burden of municipal service, and the same was true of 
Italy. The senate of Aquileia was delighted when Trajan granted 
them permission to include the incolae of the city in the system of 
liturgies. The explanation might be sought in the special part 
played both by Italy, particularly Aquileia, and by Bithynia 
in the wars of Trajan. A little later, however, in the time of 
Antoninus, the city of Tcrgestc, suffering under the burden of 
liturgies, implored the emperor to extend the ius honorum to the 
members of the attached tribes of the Carni and Catali, and 
humbly thanked him for granting the request. It was precisely 
in the second century, too, that some general measures seem to 
have been introduced with the object of making the public ser¬ 
vice more attractive, for example, the institution of the Latium 
maius. In the time of M. Aurelius the disease is so deeply rooted 
that a minor relief granted by the emperors to the Western 
municipalities in respect of gladiatorial shows provokes an al¬ 
most hysterical expression of thanks by a Roman senator of pro¬ 
vincial origin: T move, therefore,’ he says in his speech in the 
senate, ‘that our special thanks be expressed to the two emperors, 
who by salutary remedies, disregarding the interests of the fiscus t 
have restored the shattered state of the cities and the fortunes of 
the leading men, which trembled on the verge of utter ruin.’ 1 ’ 8 

What the feelings of the lower classes were, we cannot tell. I re¬ 
call here what I have said above (pp. 380 ff.) concerning the system 
of tax-collection, by which it was not only the patrimonium of the 
debtor which suffered, but also his own body, and concerning 
the responsibility of whole groups for the taxes of the individual. 
Methods like this were bound to make the daily life of the humble 
intolerable. No wonder, then, that discontent grew; witness the 
observations made above about the revolts which broke out 
under M. Aurelius. Later, when in the peculiar atmosphere of 
the third century the petitioners became confident that they 
would obtain a hearing directly from the emperors themselves, 
without the mediation of city and state officials, they began to 
send to Rome a shower of complaints about the unparalleled 
maltreatment to which they were subjected. Of these complaints 
we shall speak in the following chapters. 



IX 

THE MILITARY MONARCHY 

The enlightened rule of the Antonines was based, as we have 
seen, on the support of the educated upper classes throughout 
the Roman world, and its aim was to widen this basis as much as 
possible by reinforcing these classes, by raising the standards of 
life of the lower classes, and by spreading city civilization all over 
the provinces. The results were of far-reaching importance. The 
senate of Rome, which by its constitution represented the cream 
of the educated classes of the Empire, gained enormously in 
power. Not in political power: administrative and legislative 
functions were concentrated in the hands of the emperors, and 
they never thought of sharing it with the senate. But its moral 
power, the prestige which it had in the eyes of the educated 
classes everywhere, constandy grew; it rested on the fact that 
the senate was the true representative of their aspirations and 
that its conduct was in harmony with those aspirations. Any one 
who reads the correspondence of Pliny will realize how high was 
the standard of requirements to which the senators had to con¬ 
form in order to maintain the authority of the body. Nor can we 
deny that a large portion of the senate satisfied these require¬ 
ments, and that it was in the main a body conscious both of its 
dignity and of its duty towards the Empire. 

When, after the death of M. Aurelius, Commodus assumed 
the imperial power, the mood of the senate was far from favour¬ 
able to the new emperor. In making his son his partner in power 
and in leaving him as his successor, Marcus broke a tradition 
which now, after nearly a century of observance, was firmly 
rooted. Every one knew that Commodus became the successor 
of Marcus, not because he was the best fitted among the mem¬ 
bers of the senatorial class, but because he was the son of Marcus. 
This explains the haste of Avidius Cassius to seize the throne as 
soon as he heard the rumour of Marcus’ death, which turned out 
to be false. As long, however, as Marcus lived, his personal 
authority was too high to permit of any opposition to him. Com¬ 
modus had not his father’s authority, and his first acts aroused 
the indignation of the senate. The hasty conclusion of peace— 
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against the opinion of the best generals of the day and the definite 
plans of his father, in the midst of military operations which had 
not achieved lasting results—his readiness to purchase an ig¬ 
nominious peace if necessary, his splendid triumph after such a 
peace, his lavish gifts to the soldiers when the finances of the 
Empire were in a critical state, his life of pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment before, during, and after the triumph, were not calculated 
to establish good relations between the emperor and the senate. 1 

We refrain from relating once more all the events of Commo- 
dus’ reign. The fact was that he had not the slightest desire to 
find a modus vivendi with the senate. At once he became violent, 
and instituted a regime of favourites. The reply of the senate was 
a conspiracy against his life. Its failure opened the period of 
terror which marked the following years of his rule. Like 
Domitian, Commodus began a resolute war against the senate. 
In doing so, he was bound to look for support elsewhere, and he 
naturally turned to the soldiers of the praetorian guard and the 
provincial armies. The struggle for the support of the praetorians 
is best illustrated by the repeated exccutioas and dismissals of 
their commanding officers, which gradually took the form of a 
veritable danse macabre —Paternus, Perennis, a long series of 
prefects between Perennis and Oleander, Oleander himself, 
Julianus, Regillus, Laetus, of whom all but the last fell victims 
to the emperor’s suspicious mood. To secure the allegiance of 
the praetorians and of the provincial armies, he repeatedly gave 
congiaria and raised the pay of the soldiers at the end of his reign 
without any apparent necessity. 2 The natural result of the terror 
was a series of conspiracies, which further aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. How far the grave disturbances in Spain, Gaul, and Africa 
may be ascribed to political propaganda, is uncertain. It is more 
probable that they were due to the general exhaustion of the 
provinces, to the pressure of taxation and of coascription, and 
to the slackening of discipline among the soldiers and the im¬ 
perial officers alike. 3 There is some reason to suppose that the 
disturbances in Africa were connected with abnormal condi¬ 
tions in Egypt, which resulted in the danger of Rome’s being 
deprived of regular corn-supplies and in a correspondingly 
heavier pressure on Africa to make up the deficit; the story* of 
Oleander and the praefectus amionae Papirius Dionysius is a good 
illustration of the uncertainty of supplies. It should be noted that 
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at the end of his reign Commodus organized the African corn- 
fleet on the model of the Alexandrian, which involved a con¬ 
siderable amount of state control. 4 

A strong propaganda, however, certainly developed against 
the emperor not merely in the capital but also in the larger cities 
of the provinces. The watchwords were the same as in the time 
of the Flavians. The ‘tyranny’ of Commodus was contrasted 
with the ‘kingship’ of his father, and Commodus was branded as 
the typical tyrant, the degenerate offspring of great ancestors. 
There are some indications that the philosophers once more 
took a lively part in this propaganda; after the death of Com¬ 
modus one of them was brutally killed by the praetorians. In 
Alexandria the opponents of Commodus resorted again to the 
political pamphlets of which we spoke in a previous chapter.* 
Some disturbances may have occurred in Alexandria, and some 
Alexandrian nobles were again tried in Rome before the em¬ 
peror. It is possible that the disturbances were connected with 
the terror which raged alike in the capital and in the provinces, 
and perhaps with the extermination of the descendants of 
Avidius Cassius. The alleged account of this trial is fuller of the 
usual Cynic themes than any other. The dominant note is ‘Com¬ 
modus the tyrant’ and ‘Marcus the philosopher and king’. The 
senate appears as the legitimate judge in criminal affairs, and 
its justice is contrasted with the arbitrariness of Commodus. 5 

In his fight against the opposition Commodus, as has been 
said, relied on the soldiers and particularly on the praetorians. 
On the other hand, he endeavoured to emphasize the sacred 
character of his power. The god of his predilection was Hercules, 
the great exemplar of toil and pain undergone for the sake of 
mankind, the great fighter and the great sufferer of the Stoics 
and Cynics. The connexion of the cult of Hercules with the en¬ 
lightened monarchy was not new: all the Antonincs paid the 
god special reverence. There is no question that Commodus 
chose Hercules as his guardian deity, not because of his predilec¬ 
tion for the profession of a gladiator, but because of the connexion 
of the god with his predecessors, and because Hercules was the 
divine embodiment of the chief ideas of the enlightened mon¬ 
archy. So long as the bitter fight against his enemies did not 
obscure the emperor’s mind, Hercules was prominent and 

• See Chap. IV, note 33. 
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1. HEAD OF A BRONZE STATUE OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. Found in Cyprus. 
Nicosia, Cyprus Museum of Antiquities. Published by permission of the Director. 

The statue closely resembles another bronze statue of the same emperor in the Mus£c 
du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. I do not believe that our piece is a local Cypriot product. 
The statue was probably made in Rome and transported to Cyprus. 

2. Portraits of the emperors of the dynasty of the Seven, and of the ladies of their court, 

a. AUREUS OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. Obv. sr.vxavs nvs AVo(ustus). Bust of 
Scvcrus to r. with laurel crown. Rev. rettttvtor vrro. Goddess Roma to I. Cohen, 
iv, p. 63, no. 605. 

b. DOUBLE AUREUS OF CARACALLA. Obv. antomkv* p iv* Avc. oerm. Bust 
of Caracalla to r. with radiate crown. Rev. p. u. tr. p. xvun oos. im p. p. Jupiter seated 
to L with sceptre, Victory, and eagle. Cohen, iv, p. 180, no. 341. 

e. AUREUS OF ELACABALUS. Obv. imp. antoninvs pivs avo. Bust of Elagabal to 
r. with laurel crown. Rev. p. M tr. p. v. cns. nil p. p. Elagabal in a quadriga to 1 . Cohen, 
»v, p. 344. "<>• a, 7- 

d. AUREUS OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS. Obv. imp. c(aesar) u(arcus) avr(cUus) 
SEV(erus) aibxano(ct) Ava(ustua). Bust of Alexander Severus to r. with laurel crown. 
Rev. p. m. tr. p. vi cos. 11 p. p. Mars to r. helmeted, with trophy and spear. Cf. Cohen, 
iv, p. 434. no. 331. 

4. AUREUS OF JULIA DOMNA. Obv. ivua avovsta. Bust of Julia Domna, draped, 
to r. Rev. hilarit as. The goddess with cornucopia* and long palm-branch to 1 . Cf. Cohen, 
iv, p. 1 ia, no. 71. 

/. AUREUS OF JULIA MAESA. Obv. ivua maxja avo. Bust of Julia Maein, draped, 
to r. Rev. ivno. Juno with sceptre and p<uaa to I. Cf. Cohen, iv, p. 393, no. 15. 

g. AUREUS OF JULIA MAMMAEA. Obv. ivua mamaka avo. Bust of Julia 
Mammaea with a diadem, draped, to r. Rev. vtsta. G odd cm Vesta to I., with 
palladium and sceptre. Cf. Cohen, iv, p. 497, no. 80. 

All these coins are in the British Museum. For the selection of the coins and for the 
casts I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H. Mattingly of the British Museum. 
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became gradually the chief object of his devotion, his protector, 
companion, and guide. As soon, however, as he lost his balance, 
he insisted that he himself was an incarnation of the god and 
that, therefore, any opposition to him was sacrilege. It is need¬ 
less to repeat all the familiar facts about this attitude, but one 
point must be emphasized—that they all belong to his very last 
years and that his identification of himself with Hercules was, 
in the main, an expression of the same tendency to consecrate 
the imperial power as had been shown by Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian. It is also worthy of note that the cult of Hercules was 
made prominent in the religion of the Roman army, and that 
there it was coupled with the cult of the native gods of the pro¬ 
vince concerned, a concession which was probably first made 
to the provincial armies by Commodus. We must remember 
that the provincial armies now consisted almost entirely of men 
raised in the provinces where the armies were stationed, men 
belonging mostly to the class of the peasants, who always 
adhered to their local religion. 6 

Apart from the struggle with the senate and the well-marked 
tendency to find support among the soldiers in this struggle, wc 
know very little of Commodus’ policy. For the provinces peace, 
though disturbed by local revolts, was naturally a blessing; but 
how much he did for the provinces is unknown. It is noteworthy 
that in his attitude towards the lower classes he followed the policy 
of Hadrian, and that these classes looked upon him as their pro¬ 
tector and benefactor. At any rate, the peasants of the imperial 
estates of Africa, overburdened with compulsory work and waging 
a long and persistent campaign against the farmers-general, were 
of that opinion when in their struggle they addressed bitter com¬ 
plaints to the emperor personally. One of these complaints is 
largely preserved, of another wc have only a fragment. In the 
former the story of the struggle was told from the very begin¬ 
ning. The earliest attempt of the tenants of the saltus Burunitanus 
to get a hearing from the emperor miscarried; their first letter 
to him, full of bitter denunciations, was sent perhaps in the 
time of M. Aurelius. This first attempt was probably followed 
by a strike, which provoked ruthless reprisals in the shape of 
a punitive expedition; the danger latent in such a strike was 
not to be taken lightly. A dozen such local strikes would have 
constituted a real revolt, and they would take real fighting to 
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suppress. I imagine that the rebellion of Maternus in Gaul and 
Spain was of a similar nature, and I am inclined to think also 
that the seditiones repressed by Pertinax in Africa were connected 
with outbursts of discontent such as that to which the inscrip¬ 
tions of the saltus Burunitanus bear witness. The second attempt 
was more fortunate. The success of the tenants was due probably 
to the personality of the man whom they chose as their plenipo¬ 
tentiary, Lurius Lucullus. His name shows that he was a Roman 
citizen; his interest in the tenants of the sallus indicates that he 
was himself one of them. The fact that Lucullus received an 
imperial rescript in answer to his petition attests his personal 
influence with the emperor. I am fairly confident that Lurius 
Lucullus was a soldier, probably one of the soldiers stationed in 
Rome, not a praetorian {as he was of provincial origin) but an 
eques singularis or perhaps a frumentarius . We know how important 
and influential the frumenUrii, the military secret police, were 
under Commodus. 7 The tone of the petition is significant of the 
mood of the lower classes. They have confidence in the emperor, 
but they arc full of hatred against their oppressors, the farmers- 
general and the procurators. They say: ‘Help us; wc arc rustic 
folk, poor people who scarcely earn our living by heavy manual 
work, and so before your procurators we cannot cope with the 
farmer-general, who enjoys great favour with them, thanks to 
large bribes, and is well known to them by long years of tenure 
and by the conditions of his position; take pity on us, therefore, 
and deign to order by your sacred rescript,’ &c. They appeal to 
the protection of the Lex Hadriana , they insist upon their rights. 
It is probable that those rights were violated under the pressure 
of government exactions. No less interesting is the attitude of 
Commodus. He gives a direct reply to the petition. He docs not 
ask for supplementary evidence, he docs not refer the case to the 
local authorities. He decides the little affair himself, and decides 
it in favour of the plaintiffs. The fighting temper is a striking 
feature in the above-mentioned fragment, which is what remains 
of another scries of documents. The tenants threaten a strike, a 
real Egyptian avaxwfrqois. They say: ‘We will flee to some place 
where wc may live as free men.’ 8 

The fall of Commodus was not an accident. The repeated 
conspiracies show that the leading classes had definitely decided 
to get rid of him. In this endeavour they were supported by the 
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provincial armies. Gommodus committed the same mistake as 
Nero had made. He relied too much on the praetorian guard and 
the police corps of the capital, and neglected personal relations 
with the provincial armies, which were left in the hands of their 
commanders, most of them good generals who successfully fought 
the enemies of the Empire, the Sarmatians, the Britons, and the 
Moors. The repeated doles and other favours bestowed on the 
garrison of the capital offended the provincial armies and aroused 
their jealousy; as in the time of Nero, they were ready to listen 
to their actual commanders and to absorb the propaganda 
against Commodus. The first military revolt, of which very little 
is known, occurred in Britain. It was not easy for the emperor 
to quell it. Commodus was aware of the danger which threat¬ 
ened him, but whether because of his love for the dissipated life 
of the capital or because he was afraid of leaving Rome to itself, 
he made no effort to restore his authority by personal visits to 
the armies at the front. He preferred to grant some privileges to 
the soldiers, and even resorted in the last instance to a general 
increase of their pay. It was all in vain. The rumours about his 
dissipated life, his ignominous behaviour, and his liking for 
charioteers and gladiators, which were spread by the efforts of 
the officers, made it possible for the commanders of the most 
important armies, those of Britain, Pannonia, and Syria, to pre¬ 
pare the troops to take part in a military pronunciamcnto. We 
do not know whether there existed a real conspiracy of the 
military leaders in conjunction with their respective supporters 
at Rome and with their officers and colleagues, but it is certain 
that the army was ready for a military revolution. Its outbreak 
was hastened by events in Rome. By mere chance one of the 
many court conspiracies, in which the soldiery of the capital 
took no part, proved successful and the conspirators succeeded 
in killing the emperor. To satisfy the praetorians, the successor 
of Commodus was appointed not in the provinces but in Rome, 
in the person of the stem general and influential member of the 
senate, P. Helvius Pertinax. His reign was short. He was not the 
candidate of the praetorians and they got rid of him as soon as 
possible. As they had no candidate of their own, they took the 
next best, the man who made the highest bid for their support, 
Didius Julianus. The shameful auction aroused a storm of indig¬ 
nation in the provincial armies, and one after another they 
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proclaimed their leaders emperors: L. Scptimius Sevcrus in 
Pannonia, C. Pescennius Niger in Syria, D. Clodius Albinus 
in Britain. 

It would be out of place here to tell the full story of the contest 
for the imperial power which followed the murder of Pcrtinax 
and the accession of Didius Julianus, but we may emphasize the 
fact that it was a longer and more bitter struggle than that which 
followed the death of Nero. It had a political complexion, each 
army endeavouring to advance its leader to the imperial throne. 
No separatist tendencies are noticeable. But in fact the three 
armies recruited in the three main portions of the Empire, the 
Celto-Roman army of Albinus, the Illyrian and Thracian army 
of Severus, and the Asiatic (Syrian and Arabian) and Egyptian 
army of Niger had each of them its special character and its 
special aspirations, and the bitterness of the struggle reflected 
this diversity and foreshadowed the later division of the Empire 
into its Cclto-Gcrman, Slavonic, and Oriental parts. Another 
important feature of the wars of succession was the hopeless 
weakness of Italy. The praetorians who fought so valiantly for 
Otho were no longer able or willing to fight for their own candi¬ 
date, whoever he might be. They yielded to the provincial sol¬ 
diers and asked for mercy. Furthermore, a noteworthy peculiarity 
of the wars after Commodus’ death is the fact that they affected 
not only Italy but the whole Empire and ruined its most pros¬ 
perous areas, Gaul and Asia Minor, economically the most 
flourishing and the most progressive provinces. And, finally, it 
was no accident that the victors were the free peasants of Ger¬ 
many, Thrace, and Illyria, the inhabitants of the most recent 
Roman provinces. They proved themselves stronger and better 
supporters of their general than the tenants of Gaul or the serfs 
and peasants of Asia and Egypt. 9 

The rule of Scptimius Severus, of his Oriental wife, and of his 
half-Oricntal children is of high importance in the history of the 
Roman Empire. About its character and historical significance 
two divergent views are held. The most eminent scholars affirm 
that Septimius Severus was the first to break with the traditions 
and the policy of the Antonines and to start on the path of 
thoroughly barbarizing the Roman Empire. Others are inclined 
to think that Scptimius Severus was ‘a patriotic but broad¬ 
minded ruler, intent on extending the culture and material 
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advantages of Italy and the older provinces to those on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Empire’. There appears to be an element of truth in 
both views. The rule of Septimius Severus and of his immediate 
successors was at once the last link in the chain of development 
begun by the Antonines and the first in that of the new develop¬ 
ment which ended, after the terrible experiences of the second 
half of the third century, in a complete remodelling of the Roman 
state on Oriental patterns. Let us consider the facts. 10 

Septimius Severus was a military usurper. He received his 
power from the soldiers and retained it as long as the soldiers 
were willing to support him. He forced himself upon the senate, 
and the recognition and legalization of his power was voted by 
the senate under military pressure. In this respect his position 
was much more precarious than that of Commodus, the son and 
legitimate heir of M. Aurelius. Hence his endeavours to pur¬ 
chase the allegiance of the senate and—after he became con¬ 
scious that he was much less popular with it than his rivals 
Pcscennius and Albinus, and succeeded in crushing them one 
after the other—the savage regime of terrorism which followed 
his victories and ended in the extermination of the most promi¬ 
nent senators. From the very outset he was well aware that his 
dynastic policy, his firm decision to transmit his power to his 
children, could not fail to arouse protests and opposition in the 
senate, since it was an open break with the traditions of the 
Antonines, a break of the same kind as had made that body fight 
Commodus, the last Antonine, with all the means at its disposal. 
So long as Septimius pretended an intention to maintain the 
system of adoption, that is to say, so long as he recognized 
Albinus as his associate, the senate did not show its hand. But as 
soon as, after the defeat of Pescennius, Septimius broke off his 
relations with Albinus and declared his son Caracalla co-rcgcnt, 
open war with the senate began and was carried on until sena¬ 
torial opposition had been definitely crushed. The well-known 
fact that the terrorism of the victor was not confined to Rome 
and Italy but was extended on a large scale to the provinces, 
especially those of the East and Gaul, where the provincial 
aristocracy had supported his rivals, cannot be explained merely 
by his financial difficulties. He knew that the provincial aristo¬ 
cracy, which dwelt in the largest and richest cities of the Empire, 
shared in the devotion to the Antonine dynasty and would not 
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accept without protest a new rule based on the negation of the 
principles that guided the policy of the enlightened monarchy, 
and he endeavoured to silence this opposition as he had silenced 
it in Rome and in Italy. 11 

With the senate and a large part of the provincial aristocracy 
against him, Scptimius was forced to make one concession after 
another to the army. I am not alluding to his gifts and bribes to 
the soldiers of the provincial armies during the struggle against 
his rivals, nor to the disbandment of the praetorian guard, the 
introduction of a new system of recruiting that guard, and the 
quartering of a legion in the neighbourhood of Rome. These 
were measures of safety dictated, not by military considerations 
—not by the desire to have an army ready to hand to lead against 
enemies on the borders of the Empire—but by the necessity of 
having more than one corps of reliable troops in Italy to support 
his power and even to fight each other if necessary. The 'AXfidvioi 
were there to check the praetorians; the frumenlarii , the equiles 
singulars, and the urban cohorts were so many strong military 
units unconnected with eacli other, which might be useful in 
case the praetorian guard or the Alban legion should attempt 
again to impose their will on the emperor or to depose him. The 
important concessions made by Scptimius to the army were the 
more lasting military reforms which he introduced. It is an 
exaggeration to speak of his having thoroughly barbarized the 
corps of officers: the officers still belonged as a rule to the ranks 
of the senatorial and municipal aristocracy of the Empire. But 
it is clear that the ranks of this aristocracy were filled more and 
more with the Hite of the common soldiers, the non-commissioned 
officers, all of whom (as well as their descendants) were now 
members of the equestrian class. By giving the privilege of the 
gold ring to private soldiers Scptimius emphasized the fact that 
every soldier, if brave and loyal to the emperor, might by pro¬ 
motion to the centurionate become a member of the privileged 
classes. The militarization of the upper classes did not, indeed, 
mean their immediate barbarization. The centurions were more 
or less romanized as the result of their service in the army, 
although if we take into account the composition of the army at 
the end of the second century (of which wc spoke in the fourth 
chapter), we may safely say that the romanization of most of 
them was very slight. Another measure of the same character 
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was the militarization of the administration by widening the 
sphere of office open to knights and enlarging the activities of 
equestrian officials. Such facts as the appointment of a knight as 
governor of Mesopotamia, the appointment of knights as com¬ 
manders of the Parthian legions at Albano and in Mesopotamia, 
the increased importance of the prefect of the praetorians, the 
practice of temporarily replacing proconsuls in senatorial pro¬ 
vinces by procurators, and the role which the knights now played 
among the comites Augusti, all show that Septimius intended 
gradually to open to the common soldiers the highest posts in 
the imperial administration. 

On the other hand, the increase of the soldiers’ pay, the 
privileges given to the veterans (exemption from municipal litur¬ 
gies), the protection of club life in the fortresses, and (not least 
important) the legal recognition of marriages contracted by sol¬ 
diers, which resulted in a gradual migration of the married 
soldiers from the barracks to the canabae , were serious concessions 
which were bound to undermine the military spirit and to create 
an influential military caste within the Empire. It is evident that 
such concessions were granted under the pressure of necessity. 
We have only to bear in mind the many military revolts, 
especially at the very beginning of his reign, to appreciate how 
difficult it was for Septimius to consolidate his influence with the 
soldiers. Facts like the pitiful failure of all the attempts to capture 
Hatra in the second Parthian expedition, which was due to the 
lack of discipline among the soldiers of the European legions, 
prove that the policy of Septimius did actually undermine discip¬ 
line and was adopted not from choice but from necessity. His 
last words addressed to his sons, ‘Be united, enrich the soldiers, 
and scorn the rest,’ if not genuine—though there seems to be no 
reason why they should not be—were in full conformity with his 
general policy. Beyond doubt Septimius was the first to base his 
power firmly and permanently on the army. Though many of 
his predecessors in the first century, and particularly Domitian, 
did the same, nevertheless, after the rule of the Antonines and 
after the practical elimination of any influence of the senate on 
the administration of the Empire, the militaristic policy of Sep¬ 
timius was a new phenomenon. What he aimed at was not a 
military tyranny but a hereditary military monarchy. 12 

Yet it is idle to speak of Septimius as establishing an Oriental 
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military despotism. His military monarchy was not Oriental, it 
was Roman in its very essence. The principate of Augustus was 
completely militarized by Septimius, emphasis was laid on the 
title imperalor , chief of the Roman army, but the emperor re¬ 
mained the chief magistrate of the Roman Empire, and the army 
remained an army of Roman citizens. If the Empire now com¬ 
prised all the Roman provinces and if the supremacy of the 
Italian stock, still maintained by Trajan and not openly repu¬ 
diated even by Hadrian, was gone for ever, there was nothing 
radically new in that. It was a normal development, inaugurated 
by the civil wars and gradually worked out by one Roman em¬ 
peror after another. Septimius took decisive steps in provincial¬ 
izing the army and in giving a larger number of provincials 
access to administrative posts, but in principle he pursued a 
policy which had long ago been established by the rulers of the 
Empire. There was nothing revolutionary in this policy. Its 
baneful aspect was, not that he made the army democratic, but 
that he militarized the principate; and that was in fact a neces¬ 
sary consequence of his usurpation of power and of his establish¬ 
ment of a hereditary monarchy. 

Septimius was, therefore, perfectly consistent in emphasizing 
his respect for the enlightened monarchy of the Antonines. He 
wished to be recognized as the legitimate heir of Commodus 
and he very soon ceased to pose as the avenger of the senate’s 
nominee, Pcrtinax. When he proclaimed himself the brother of 
Commodus, when he consecrated his memory, when he forged 
an adoption of himself by M. Aurelius, he was perfectly well 
aware that these gross absurdities could not deceive anybody. 
His object was to lay stress on his allegiance to the last great 
emperor and on his willingness to carry out his policy. Another 
reason was, of course, the pressing need for a legitimization of 
his usurped position. Legal sanction was extorted from the 
senate, but the imperial power did not depend merely on a senatus 
consultum ; it rested primarily on the imperial cult, and now, after 
a century of peaceful evolution, that cult was closely connected 
with the name and the traditions of the Antonines. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Septimius wished to appear as the son of the sainted 
Marcus and with that object introduced his own image into the 
municipal shrines and the legionary* chapels, nor that he allowed 
his sons to assume the name of Antoninus in order that they 
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should become the heirs not only of the name but also of the re¬ 
verence paid to the name. Never before, except in the times of 
Caligula and of Domitian, was the imperial cult more personal 
and more dynastic. It was symptomatic that on the crowns of the 
municipal famines the busts of the Capitolinc triad were replaced 
by the busts of Septimius and his two sons, the new Antonines. 13 

It must be recognized that in some respects the policy of Sep¬ 
timius was in fact a genuine continuation of that of Hadrian and 
of the Antonines. It is notorious that the legislation of the Empire 
was never more humane than in the age of the Severi. The great 
jurists of this time, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus, were given 
a free hand to develop their favourite humanitarian ideas of 
equal law for everybody and of the duty of protecting human 
life in general and the weak and poor in particular. On the eve 
of the great social revolution for which the militarization of the 
Empire was preparing the way, Roman law displayed for the 
last time its noblest and most brilliant aspect. It is needless to 
dwell on this familiar theme. 14 It is manifest, however, that the 
liberal social policy of Septimius was designed first and foremost 
to consolidate his own power and that of his dynasty. Like Corn- 
modus, he determined to base his power on the classes from which 
his soldiers were drawn: hence his liberal legislation and his 
measures for the protection of the peasants and the city prole¬ 
tariate against the ruling classes and the imperial administra¬ 
tion. It is to be noted that he restored the alimenta which Com- 
modus had abolished. In Africa he continued the policy of the 
Flavians, of Trajan, and of Hadrian. It is no freak of chance that 
the copy of the Lex Manciana which wc possess probably dates 
from the time of Septimius Scvcrus, and that the ara legis 
Hadrianae belongs to the same period. Septimius apparently 
wished to increase the numbers of free landowners on his estates, 
and he insisted on the strict adherence of the contractors and the 
procurators to the provisions of his predecessors. After the perse¬ 
cutions of the partisans of Pcsccnnius in Egypt, which shattered 
the economic prosperity of the land and led to an increase in the 
number of those who fled from their villages, he published, in 
connexion with the usual census, a special proclamation calling 
upon the peasants to return to their fields and villages. On this 
proclamation was based the edict of the governor Subatianus 
Aquila. To these documents appeal Is made, for instance, by the 
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peasants of the viUage of Soknopaiou Xesos in the Fayytim, when 
they say in their petition directed against certain rich men who 
took advantage of their absence to occupy the land which they 
used to cultivate: 'Our lords, the most sacred and invincible 
emperors Severus and Antoninus, during their stay in their own 
land of Egypt, among many other benefactions, desired those 
who did not reside in their own abodes to return to their homes, 
eradicating compulsion and lawlessness.’ 15 

The same spirit of confidence in the emperor and the same 
allegiance to him personally, as contrasted with the hostility 
shown to his agents and officials, was shown by the peasants of 
the imperial estates in Asia Minor. We possess three or four peti¬ 
tions dating from the time of Septimius, all recently found in 
Lydia. After making complaints to the high officials, and suffer¬ 
ing disillusionment, the peasants appealed directly to the em¬ 
peror, using the most devoted and loyal language. In one of the 
petitions their representative says: ‘We beg of you, greatest and 
most sacred of all emperors, that having regard to your laws and 
those of your ancestors, and to your peace-making justice to all, 
and hating those whom you and all your ancestors on the throne 
have always hated, you will order &c.’ In another petition 
another group of peasants emphasize their hereditary allegiance 
to their imperial masters, saying: ‘Wc shall be forced ... to 
become fugitives from the imperial estates where wc were born 
and bred and where, remaining from the times of our ancestors 
tillers of the soil, we keep our pledges to the imperial fiscus.' Like 
the tenants of the saltus Burunitanus , the peasants of Mcndcchora 
presented their petition to the emperor through their represen¬ 
tative. It is a pity that wc do not know his name, but the fact 
that in later times such petitions were regularly forwarded to the 
emperor by soldiers makes it possible that the peasants of Mcn¬ 
dcchora acted through one of their number who happened to be 
a soldier or an officer of the imperial army. 16 

Thus the policy of Septimius towards the humble was a policy 
of protection and concessions. Towards the cities his attitude was 
different. It is true that Septimius was not hostile to the cities as 
such. For those which staunchly supported him he showed both 
sympathy and understanding of their needs, especially for those 
of his own native land of Africa, for those of Syria, his wife’s 
home, and for those of the Danube provinces, whence his sol- 
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diers were drawn. In his reign the cities of all these countries 
flourished and prospered. Many were promoted to a higher 
municipal dignity, a large number were honoured by gifts and 
new buildings, some received a colony of Roman veterans (Tyre 
in Phoenicia and Samaria in Palestine). Naturally they glorified 
the beneficent regime of the emperor and erected to him, to his 
wife, and to his sons statues and triumphal arches one after 
another. But it would not be just to generalize and say that in 
regard to the cities Septimius fully maintained the policy of his 
predecessors. We cannot forget the fate of Lyons in Gaul and of 
Byzantium. The former never recovered from the ruthless punish¬ 
ment meted out to it. Severe chastisement was also inflicted on 
Antioch. Scores of cities were obliged to pay enormous contribu¬ 
tions, because they had been forced to furnish money to Pcs- 
cennius Niger and, apparently, during the Parthian war all the 
citicsof the Empire were invited to send considerable gifts in money 
to the emperor. Of the confiscation of the property of many 
members of the provincial aristocracy wc have already spoken. 17 

More important than these temporary measures of repression 
was the general policy of Septimius towards the upper classes of 
the city population. In speaking of liturgies in the preceding 
chapter, I laid stress on the fact that Septimius was the first 
emperor who insisted upon the personal responsibility of the 
municipal magistrates. He was also the first who, with the help 
of his jurists, developed the oppressive system of liturgies into a 
permanent institution legalized, regularized, and enforced by 
the state. The jurists who did most to elaborate the system and 
the theory of the munera were Papinian and Callistratus, the con¬ 
temporaries of Septimius, and Ulpian, the adviser of Alexander 
Scvcrus. 18 The development is especially clear in the case of the 
decaprotia and eikosaprotia. The references to this burden in the 
Digest begin in the third century. Herennius Modcstinus and 
Ulpian and later Arcadius Charisius and Hermogenian are the 
first to record its transformation into one of the most important 
municipal munera , and it is not till Caracalla’s reign that the 
inscriptions of Asia Minor reflect the change. Some time, too, 
in the third century the decaproty was introduced into the new 
municipal life of Egypt; about the middle of the century it had 
become one of the most important institutions in the financial 
life of the country.' 9 
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It is certain also that more systematic pressure was exercised 
by Septimius and his successors on the associations and corpora¬ 
tions which served the state. The fact that Callistratus, in speak¬ 
ing of the organization of the munera in municipal life, devotes so 
much attention to the corporations, shows that Septimius, fol¬ 
lowing the lead of his predecessors, particularly Hadrian, M. 
Aurelius, and Commodus, minutely regulated the relations be¬ 
tween the corporations and the cities. Specially important were 
the navicularii and the merchants, and to them is devoted the 
largest part of the excerpt from Callistratus which is preserved 
in the Digest. It is significant of the position of these corporations 
that Callistratus emphasizes the assistance of the merchants and 
the service of the shipowners, and that he insists upon the point 
that both are performing a munus publicum. That explains his 
collection of all the earlier rules which had regulated the activity 
of these corporations and his further development of them. 20 In 
the preceding chapter it has been pointed out that the special 
care of Septimius for the corporations of merchants and ship¬ 
owners was probably dictated by the constant complaints of 
these corporations, provoked by the regular use which he made 
of them during the civil and the Eastern wars. The navicularii of 
Arclate, who probably transported men and supplies from Gaul 
to the East during the second Parthian expedition and during 
the stay of Septimius and Caracalla in the East, bitterly com¬ 
plained in a petition of a.d. 201, a copy of which was found at 
Berytus (Dessau, IIS 6987), of the vexations and exactions to 
which they were subjected in performing their service to the state. 
It is likely that their insistent complaints, which were coupled 
with threats of a strike, induced Septimius to revise and complete, 
and even to extend, some of the privileges which were granted 
to them. One of the most important was exemption from muni¬ 
cipal burdens. 11 

Similar special privileges, and in particular that of exemption 
from the municipal liturgies, were granted to other groups of 
men who belonged to the urban population of the Empire. The 
most important was the group of men who farmed the taxes and 
of men who farmed the imperial and public estates, the latter of 
whom were treated by the imperial legislation on the same lines 
as the former. There was no great difference, from the point of 
view of the state, between these two sections of the group, as both 
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of them performed practically the same public service by col¬ 
lecting in the name of the state payments which were due to it. 
We have described in the preceding chapter the important part 
which the tax-farmers played in provincial life in the second and 
the early third century. The farmers of the customs in the 
Danube provinces and in Africa were prominent and influential 
men. 22 Still more influential were the farmers of the imperial 
estates, particularly in such provinces as Africa and Asia and 
especially in the reign of Septimius, who confiscated enormous 
tracts of land from his supposed enemies. These conductores have 
been spoken of in the seventh chapter. The earliest references to 
their corporate organization date from the time of the Flavians 
and of Trajan. Hadrian protected them and M. Aurelius ex¬ 
tended to them the privilege of freedom from the municipal 
liturgies. All these privileges were maintained by Septimius 
Sevcrus, as is clear from their careful registration by Callistratus. 23 

But, while helping in this way some members of the privileged 
classes whose service was needed by the state, or rather while 
endeavouring to ease somewhat the increasing pressure of the 
burden which lay on their shoulders, Septimius never forgot the 
interests of the humbler and poorer classes. It is probable that 
it was he who extended the privilege of exemption from the 
municipal liturgies to the tenants of the imperial estates. Very 
likely he was moved to do so by their repeated complaints about 
the arbitrary way in which, though not resident in the cities, 
they were forced by the municipal magistrates and the imperial 
officers to share the municipal burdens. In the petition of Aga 
Bey in Lydia the peasants lay great stress on this point and 
threaten the emperor with a mass strike in the form of an 
dvaxtuprjois. In accordance with his general policy, Septimius 
yielded to these demands and freed the tenants from the burden 
of municipal liturgies, while maintaining the claim of the state 
to demand compulsory work and the discharge of other munera 
which concerned it. 24 

Another important group of the municipal population which 
was exempted from municipal burdens, on the same plea of 
serving the state in another capacity, consisted of the corpora¬ 
tions which ‘performed manual work indispensable for public- 
utility services’.* Such in particular were the corporation of the 

• Dig . 50. 6.6, § iq. 
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fabri and centonarii , who performed the duties of firemen in the 
cities. It is now clear that the views expressed about these 
collegia by Callistratus in a well-known passage reflected the 
ideas of Septimius, as a rescript of Septimius and Caracalla 
which was found at Solva in Pannonia contains the same 
regulations in almost the same words. The main principle of 
Septimius' policy in regard to the centonarii and fabri is identical 
with that which guided him in dealing with the merchants and 
shipowners. He grants to the members of these corporations 
exemption from municipal burdens, but he is anxious that none 
should enjoy the privilege who do not actually perform the 
duties connected with membership. The latter arc the richer 
members. For them there is no exemption, but the privilege is 
maintained in full for the humbler, the temiores , who really help 
to extinguish Arcs, and no limit is fixed to the number of such 
members. 2 * 

It is evident that all these exemptions, while making the bur¬ 
den a little easier for some and to a certain extent assisting the 
poorer classes, added to the burden of those who were now left 
to bear the municipal liturgies unaided. Some of the richest men 
being thus exempt, the owners of land and shops, belonging 
chiefly to the middle class, remained the sole bearers of the litur¬ 
gies. It was no wonder that they tried by various ingenious 
devices to escape these burdens, which undermined their econo¬ 
mic prosperity. From this point of view also the introduction of 
municipal life into Egypt must be regarded. Wc know that in 
a.d. 199 a municipal council was granted to Alexandria and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the grant was gradually extended to 
the metropoleis of the country. This meant that Egypt, the original 
home of the system, was subjected to the same set of liturgies 
as the rest of the Empire. For Egypt the change involved no 
privilege, perhaps not even a new' burden: the bourgeoisie of 
Egypt was anyhow accustomed to bear responsibility for the rest 
of the population. But it meant rearrangement and systematiza¬ 
tion. Liturgies which heretofore had been imposed on the bour¬ 
geoisie were now gradually classified, not without some modifica¬ 
tions, and piled as a whole on the shoulders of the unhappy 
members of the new municipal councils. 26 The same motives 
explain the endeavours of Septimius to equalize the burden 
upon the rural and the city population, the full and the second- 
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class citizens, in some cities of Asia Minor, such as Prusias. The 
country population had henceforth to bear its share not only of 
compulsory work, of taxes, and of extraordinary payments, but 
also of the responsibility which previously had rested on the full 
citizens only. 27 

The radical and ruthless measures of Septimius may be attri¬ 
buted to the desperate state of the imperial finances caused by 
the extravagances of Commodus and by the civil war at the 
beginning of his reign, which was followed by serious and expen¬ 
sive external wars. The reign of Septimius was not a time of 
peace: out of eighteen years not more than six were free from 
war. Certainly by his relentless measures he accumulated in his 
own hands an enormous fortune, especially landed property, 
which was organized as a new department of administration, the 
ratio private, and filled up the empty treasury of the Roman state. 
But it is clear that this was done chiefly to promote his own 
interests and to satisfy his personal ambition. Money, acquired 
by confiscations and contributions, was spent lavishly in bribing 
the soldiers and the Roman mob. The finances of the state were 
restored, but at the expense of the people. There is not the 
slightest ground for affirming that the Empire was happy and 
prosperous under Septimius. The provinces—apart from Africa, 
which was not affected by the civil war to such an extent as the 
rest of the Empire, the Danube provinces, whence he drew his 
chief support, and Syria, which was under the special protection 
of Julia Domna—as well as Italy were far from flourishing. 
During and after the civil war the Empire was full of homeless 
people who were tracked and persecuted by the emperor’s police 
agents, his frumentarii and stationarii. Wandering about in despera¬ 
tion, they formed bands of robbers and devastated the land. We 
hear that an army of bandits under Bulla was the terror of Italy 
for years, and that a military force was necessary to suppress him 
and his partisans, while some other scattered notices seem to 
attest similar conditions in Germany and Gaul and certain other 
provinces. 28 

The causes of the growth of robbery, particularly in those 
provinces which had been affected by the civil war and lay near 
to the theatres of external wars, are not far to seek. Confiscations 
of landed property en masse convulsed economic life to an extent 
which must not be underestimated. Private capital and private 
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initiative were thus removed from large and flourishing concerns 
and were replaced by a new system of management, bureaucratic 
and lifeless in the extreme. Political persecutions on a large scale 
scared thousands of people, both guilty and innocent, and forced 
them to flee from their homes. 'Hie chief evil, however, was the 
enormous number of government agents, mosdy soldiers per¬ 
forming the duties of policemen—the frumentarii, slationarii , and 
colletiones— who in their pursuit of political ‘criminals’ penetrated 
into all the cities and villages and searched private houses, and 
who were, of course, accessible to bribes. Still more serious were 
the exactions of these same agents in connexion with the fre¬ 
quent military expeditions of the emperor. In time of civil war 
no one cared a straw for the people. New recruits were levied in 
masses and compulsorily; means of transport and men were 
requisitioned for armies on the march; foodstuffs and war 
material also had to be supplied by the people, and quarters 
provided in their homes for soldiers and officers. The inscriptions 
mention many prominent men who were in charge of the war 
chest, that is to say, whose function it was to levy money-contri¬ 
butions and war-supplies from cities and individuals. These men 
naturally could not perform their duties without the aid of a 
mass of minor officials and soldiers, who swooped down like a 
swarm of locusts on the cities and villages, devouring their sub¬ 
stance and scaring and exasperating all classes of the population . 19 

Another remarkable feature of the period was the large num¬ 
ber of military deserters. We have noted the same phenomenon 
in the time of Commodus, when Scptimius Scvcrus was sent to 
Gaul to suppress bands of such runaways. Evidently the situa¬ 
tion did not improve during the civil war. That is clear from the 
collection of regulations on the subject contained in the Digest. 
Most of these were collected and illustrated by the jurists of the 
time of the Severi, especially by Arrius Menander, a member of 
the council of Septimius and Caracalla—a fact which attests the 
wide extension of the evil, which was a serious trouble to the 
Empire from the end of the second century till the close of the 
third. It is clear (as has been pointed out in the fourth chapter) 
that recruiting, particularly in time of war, was now almost 
wholly compulsory, and this compulsory recruiting under the 
conditions of civil war was regarded as a heavy burden by the 
inhabitants both of the cities and of the villages. A Lydian in- 
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scription, which is the earliest document attesting a compulsory 
levy, should be dated in all probability' to the time of one of the 
Severi—it may be Caracalla or Elagabalus or Alexander. 30 

The relations of Septimius to the lower classes of the Empire 
have been illustrated above by some petitions addressed by 
Lydian peasants to the emperor personally. These men believed 
in the emperor’s goodwill and sympathy, but they were full 
of hatred towards the minor agents of the imperial power, 
the colletiones , frumentarii, and stalionarii. The burden and the 
tone of the complaints are the same in all four documents. 
‘[These men],’ they say in one petition, ‘[appear in the villages] 

. . . doing no good but squeezing the village by unbearable 
requisitions of goods and by fines, so that, exhausted by the 
immense expenditure for these visitors and for the multitude of 
colletiones , it has been forced to give up even its public bath and 
has been deprived of the necessary means of subsistence.’ The 
other petitions deal with the lawlessness and brutality of the same 
agents in arresting, imprisoning, and even killing prominent men 
of the village who were unable or unwilling to bribe them. If we 
take into consideration the severities of execution on the person 
as prescribed by the law and widely applied, especially when the 
humiliores , or unpropertied people, were concerned, wc may 
understand the sufferings and the feelings of the peasants. In the 
best preserved of these petitions the peasants of the village (the 
modern Aga Bey) say: ‘As suppliants of your divine and sublime 
royalty, most sacred of all emperors, inasmuch as wc are hin¬ 
dered from attending to our agricultural toil by the threats of 
the colletiones and their representatives to put us, who still remain 
unhampered, in peril of our lives, and inasmuch as we are 
unable, owing to the obstruction of our agricultural work, to do 
our duty in the matter of imperial payments and other obliga¬ 
tions in the future, we beg you’, &c. 31 

The deterioration in the currency was a disquieting symptom 
of the serious financial situation of the Empire. From the time of 
Nero onward, silver, the metal of which the most used coinage, 
namely the denarius and its fractions, was made, had suffered 
a slow but increasing addition of copper. This was due to various 
causes: export of silver coinage as a result of foreign trade—one 
recalls the discoveries made in India, Germany, and South 
Russia—the gradual exhaustion of a series of silver mines 
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without the discovery of new ones, the lavish expenditure of 
money by some emperors, which was not covered by the regular 
revenues of the state. However, as long as the state enjoyed credit 
and business flourished, this was far from dangerous. But already 
under Scptimius Severus the denarius, with a half-silver content, 
was not the coin it once had been. The reason for the depreciation 
is clear: the difficult wars of Marcus Aurelius and the civil wars 
of the first years of Severus, and the ensuing economic instability. 
Gold and silver were hidden, and disappeared from circulation 
—a fact which explains the discovery of coin-hoards of the late 
second century. The production of the mines was not enough 
to make good the deficiency. Hence arose the pressure exerted 
upon the population to make payments in kind. This in its turn 
arose from the rise in prices and other similar factors. 32 

We cannot, then, speak of the time of Septimius as a time of 
peace and prosperity. There was no peace and consequently no 
prosperity. The situation improved somewhat in the last six 
years of the reign, and the improvement was not impeded by the 
colonial war in Britain. The ageing emperor lost his ferocious 
energy and found a modus vivendi with the senate, which had been 
terrified by the savage executions of his earlier years. The econo¬ 
mic conditions became slightly better and the population was 
glad to have some rest at last. This feeling and the sympathy 
which Septimius showed towards the soldiers and the lower 
orders made him and his sons popular with the masses, exhausted 
as they were by long years of civil and external war. But the 
leading classes, the city aristocracy of Italy and the provinces, 
were not reconciled to the new militaristic and autocratic rdgime, 
and in the few years of peace which were granted to them their 
opposition grew steadily stronger. Everybody felt that the strife 
between the military monarchy and the enlightened rule of the 
Antonincs was not yet ended. The city bourgeoisie was too power¬ 
ful to resign its position and its influence without a further effort. 
Caracalla, the eldest son of Septimius, who grew up as the com¬ 
panion and associate of his father, who was educated by him and 
by his mother to share their views and aspirations, and who from 
childhood spent his time among the members of the highest 
aristocracy of Rome, thoroughly realized how unpopular his 
father’s ideas and plans were with the cultured classes of the 
Empire. From the very beginning of his rule he showed that he 
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was fully determined to pursue his father’s policy and to make 
no concessions to the higher classes. The strife between him and 
his brother Geta, which filled the first months of their joint rule, 
afforded a good test of the loyalty of the senate and its supporters. 
Though the senate knew very well that Geta was of the same 
brand as his brother, most of the leading men sided with him 
in the quarrel and displayed undisguised hostility to Caracalla. 
The result was the treacherous murder of Geta and the policy 
of terror alike in Rome and in the provinces which revived the 
worst times of Septimius. 33 

We have sufficient materials to form a fair judgement on 
Caracalla’s general policy. It is true that the detailed pictures 
which have been given by Cassius Dio, a contemporary and an 
influential member of the senatorial class, by Herodian, another 
contemporary, who belonged to the group of intellectuals of 
Greek origin and was probably an imperial official, and by a 
historian of Roman origin who was the chief source of the 
biography contained in the collection of Latin lives by the so- 
called Scriptores ltutorial Augusta *, arc not unbiased and represent 
in the main the point of view of the higher and cultured classes 
of the Empire, who were thoroughly hostile to the emperor and 
regarded him as the worst tyrant in the history of Rome. 34 There 
is no doubt, however, that neither Dio, nor Herodian, nor the 
unknown Roman senator has invented the facts, and that they 
have well expressed the current opinion which prevailed among 
the best informed and the most intelligent inhabitants of the 
Empire. The hostility of these men tow ards Caracalla is in itself 
a significant fact, which must not be underestimated. The causes 
of this hostility are fully explained by our sources. 

In his policy Caracalla declared openly and frankly, more 
frankly than his father, that he was determined to base his power 
not on the higher classes—the city bourgtoisie and the Italian 
aristocracy—but on the lower classes and their representatives, 
the soldiers. It is notorious that he favoured the soldiers and en¬ 
deavoured to appear as one of them, to say nothing of his in¬ 
crease of their pay and pensions and his lavish donatives. This 
might be explained as a means of buying their fidelity and sup¬ 
port after the murder of Geta. On the other hand, he openly 
showed his contempt of, and hostility towards, the propertied 
and intellectual classes. Dio is positive on this point, and his 
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statement suits very well Caracalla’s notorious tendency to 
identify himself with the humblest soldiers. Nor can we dis¬ 
believe in the genuineness of one of his most favourite sayings, 
also recorded by Dio: ‘No one but myself ought to have money, 
and that in order to give it to the soldiers.* His conduct and his 
policy, too, are in full accord with the attitude which this saying 
expressed. 35 

To corrupt the soldiers, Caracalla needed enormous sums. 
The stock of money accumulated by Septimius was soon de¬ 
pleted. To fill his treasury, he was therefore obliged to resort to 
extraordinary measures. The sources of his income are fully 
enumerated by Dio. It was mostly derived from a systematic 
draining of the wealth of the propertied classes. The land-tax 
and the poll-tax—the chief taxes paid by the working classes— 
were not increased, but the crown-tax (aurum coronarium ), an 
extraordinary supplementary income-tax, which mainly affected 
the richer classes, was repeatedly demanded. The contributions 
in kind were a heavy burden. Though everybody had to make 
such contributions, which were used for the maintenance of the 
soldiers, the chief payers were the large landowners who always 
had great quantities of foodstuffs in store, while the peasants had 
practically no surplus. Dio emphasizes the fact that for these con¬ 
tributions no money was paid, and that the rich classes often 
bought the foodstuffs which they were obliged to deliver. Finally, 
an abundant source of income was the compulsory gifts extorted 
both from rich individuals and from the cities, a heavy and 
arbitrary capital levy very like pure robbery. The only regular 
taxes which were increased (by being doubled) were the tax on 
inheritances and the tax on manumissions, which were always 
closely connected. It is evident that these taxes were paid chiefly 
by the well-to-do classes. 36 

The mutual hostility between Caracalla and the upper classes 
in the cities is best shown by the terrible, though mysterious, 
story of the murders perpetrated in Alexandria before the em¬ 
peror’s Parthian expedition. Without any pretext Caracalla 
treacherously and secretly killed off the young generation of 
Alexandrian citizens, and completed his work of extermination 
by mass murders in the houses where his soldiers and officers 
were quartered. Our sources give no explanation of this violent 
act. One cannot, of course, believe that he committed it because 
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he was offended by gibes hurled at him by the Alexandrians who 
were certainly discontented because of the growing burden of 
forced levies on property and municipal liturgies. I cannot help 
thinking that the military preparations for his Parthian expedi¬ 
tion were carried out mostly at the expense of Egypt.Towards 
the city of Antioch, for instance, Caracalla acted as a protector 
and benefactor, not as an executioner. Syria, the native land of 
his mother, was spared and the whole burden was imposed on 
Egypt. It is no wonder that Egypt, and especially Alexandria, 
bitterly resented such treatment. It is very likely, therefore, that 
Alexandria was far from friendly to Caracalla; it was probably 
at this time that the so-called ‘Acts of Heathen Martyrs’ were 
collected into one pamphlet, which was circulated all over 
Egypt. Caracalla was aware of the situation and became 
alarmed. He was afraid that during his absence in Parthia the 
country might revolt and cut off his supplies; he may have be¬ 
lieved in the existence of a conspiracy in Alexandria; and he 
acted accordingly, displaying all his cowardice and vileness. Be 
that as it may, the episode clearly reveals the real attitude of 
Caracalla towards the city bourgeoisie and the readiness of the 
army to support him in any cruel measure which he might take 
against the cities.* 7 

I am convinced that it was the same spirit of hostility towards 
the upper classes that produced the famous constitutio Antoniniana 
of a.d. 212, by which Roman citizenship was granted to all pen r- 
grini. The ordinance of Caracalla remains a puzzle even after 
the discovery of some fragments of it in Egypt, and it is very 
difficult to determine what its real intention was. The original 
text of the measure—if such it is—as discovered in Egypt, appar¬ 
ently excludes the dediticii from the grant. How many of the 
peregrini were styled dediticii in the time of Caracalla? Were the 
free peasants of the villages (for example, in Thrace and Syria) 
included in this class? What about the rural population of the 
city territories? were all the tenants of the emperors dediticii or 
not? So long as we are reduced to mere guesswork on all these 
vital points, we are practically helpless to decide what the histori¬ 
cal importance of the constitutio is, and what purpose Caracalla 
endeavoured to effect by publishing it at the very beginning of 
his reign. If it really excluded from the grant all the rural ele¬ 
ments and concerned the cities only, if in the cities it affected the 
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full citizens (the honestiores) but not the lower classes (the humi - 
liores), it cannot be regarded as a great step towards political 
equalization, towards levelling up the masses of the population 
throughout the Empire. It becomes a partial measure which 
enlarged the numbers of Roman citizens in the cities, and 
especially in the cities of the East. 

Moreover, even if the grant was not limited to such small 
numbers, but had a wider application, the fact that it was indi¬ 
vidual and did not affect the legal standing of the city as such, 
so that a ‘peregrine’ city remained what it had been although all 
its citizens were now cives Romani , reduces the importance of the 
measure to very small proportions. It leads us to believe that, 
apart from its effect on taxation, which Dio emphasizes, the act 
of Caracalla had two special objects. By giving the Roman 
citizenship to the municipal class and to the upper stratum of 
the village population (thereby effecting the ‘ ovvolkioiios ’ of the 
rural and the city population), as well as to some members of 
the lower classes, Caracalla enlarged the numbers of those who 
w'erc liable to the city liturgies. Having now equal political 
rights, the new Roman citizens had no ground of escape from 
this heavy burden. Furthermore, by the grant of Roman citizen¬ 
ship to these former outcasts Caracalla intended to flatter them 
and to win their allegiance. But his main aim was not so much 
to raise the lower classes, as to degrade the upper, not only in 
Rome and Italy but in the provinces, and thus to reduce the 
pride and self-confidence of the ruling class in the cities, the 
imperial and municipal aristocracy. Roman citizenship was now 
such a common thing, such a cheap honour, that it had lost all 
value and might be extended even to the dcditicii without any 
prejudice to anybody. In fact Caracalla’s grant did not help any 
one and had no real social or political importance. The burden 
of taxation and of liturgies remained the same; the gulf between 
the city residents and the peasants, as well as between the city 
proletariate and the city middle class, was not bridged; the new 
Roman citizens became subject to the Roman law, which in this 
period of the development of an all-imperial law did not mean 
very much; and that was all. 

However small the practical importance of Caracalla’s mea¬ 
sure may have been, from the historical point of view the consti- 
tutio marks the end of one period and the beginning of another. 
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It symbolizes the death of the Roman state as founded on the 
Senatus Populusque Romanus , which was still the ideal of the en¬ 
lightened monarchy. Everybody was now a Roman citizen, and 
this meant in plain fact that nobody was such any more. As soon 
as the Roman citizenship became a mere word and a mere title, 
it lost every shred of importance. To be a Roman citizen meant 
a good deal as late as the times of Trajan and Hadrian. The 
Roman citizens, even if no longer the masters and rulers of the 
world, still formed the higher class of the urban population, an 
important and influential group socially, if not legally and 
politically. For Aristides the Roman citizens were still the high¬ 
est and the best. Bestowed on all and sundry, Roman citizenship 
was a mere name: it only meant that the bearer of the title lived 
in one of the cities of the Empire. Later it became synonymous 
with an inhabitant of the Roman Empire in general, that is, a 
subject of the Roman emperor, who was now the embodiment 
of the state. With the rise of the imperial power Roman citizen¬ 
ship had lost its political value. Now it lost its social importance 
as well. It is difficult to tell whether Caracalla realized this when 
he promulgated his measure. 18 

The principal facts concerning the political and military 
events of the short reign of Caracalla need not be retold here. 
After some military successes in Germany and a short stay on 
the Danube frontier, he started a great expedition against the 
Parthians. It was evident that the Parthian question had not 
been settled by Scptimius, and that the agony of the Parthian 
dynasty afforded Caracalla a good opportunity of achieving 
lasting results. We arc ill informed about the expedition. Before 
anything of importance was achieved, the emperor was killed 
by one of his officers at the instigation of the prefect of the guard 
M. Opcllius Macrinus. A short civil war followed the proclama¬ 
tion of Macrinus as emperor. Indulged by Caracalla and full 
of confidence in the benevolence of the family of the Scveri, the 
army was not very willing to recognize an outsider as emperor 
of Rome and to keep its allegiance to him. As soon as a rival 
appeared in the person of a nephew of Caracalla, the young 
Bassianus, surnamed Elagabal (or Heliogabalus), chief priest of 
the god of Emesa, the soldiers preferred him to the unknown 
Macrinus, whose first steps and whose dealings with the senate 
had not been welcome to the soldiers. 19 Elagabal’s rule was brief 
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and full of incident. His religious experiments are well known. 
His attempt to achieve by them the creation of a world-religion 
acceptable to everybody and a consecration of the power of the 
emperor, as the representative of God on earth, was abortive. 
But he nevertheless succeeded in arousing the indignation of all 
honest Romans throughout the Empire and of some soldiers. 
The result was that two of the three clever Syrian women who 
had arranged his accession and ruled in his name, Julia Maesa 
and Julia Mammaea, replaced him against the will of his 
mother Julia Soaemias by another Bassianus, his cousin, who 
received the name of Severus Alexander. 40 

We need not dwell on the political aspect of the rule of Alex¬ 
ander. Dio and, to a certain extent, Herodian, praised it as an 
almost complete return to the principles of the enlightened 
monarchy. There may be some truth in this view so far as the 
intentions of the emperor were concerned. But he was not free. 
Behind him stood the army, the compact mass of soldiers who 
had been spoilt by the Severi and accustomed to methods of 
policy which excluded any real return to the principles of the 
Antonines. The soldiers would not allow a genuine recovery of 
power by men of the senatorial and of the old equestrian classes. 
They would not suffer a strong and resolute man to be the adviser 
of the young emperor. They were sharply opposed to any reduc¬ 
tion of their pay and to the restoration of discipline. Under such 
conditions a revival of the principles of the Antonines was a 
dream. The emperor was a tool and a slave in the hands of the 
soldiers, and had to bow to bitter necessity. 41 As an instrument 
of protection for the Empire, the army became more and more 
unfit. The war against the new rulers of the East, the Persians, 
was an almost total failure and, if it did not end in disaster, it 
was because the Persians had their own affairs to settle. Grave 
troubles on the German frontier led to an attempt on the part 
of the emperor to purchase peace, and this resulted in his 
treacherous murder by his own soldiers. 42 

The foundations of the new structure of the state laid by Scp- 
timius and consolidated by Caracalla were destined to abide. 
Externally there was no change. As before, the emperor ruled 
as the highest magistrate of the Roman people; as before, the 
supreme power in the state lay with the senate, which handed it 
over to the emperor; as before, the senatorial and equestrian 
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classes furnished the officers required to command the army and 
to administer the Empire; as before, the cities were ruled by the 
city aristocracy; and the army continued to be an army of 
Roman citizens. But in fact there was nothing left of the ancient 
state save the names, and any attempt to change the conditions 
was bound to miscarry. The soldiers were determined to remain 
the rulers and the masters of the Empire and not to permit the 
upper classes, still strong and numerous, to rise again to power. 
The Roman Empire faced one of the greatest crises in its history. 

The reigns of Caracalla, Elagabal, and Alexander were times 
of great misery for the Empire. There were indeed no long and 
bloody civil wars, with the sole exception of the war between 
Macrinus and Elagabal, which was local in character and did 
not affect the Empire as a whole. But the organism of the Empire 
was exhausted to such an extent that it was unable to stand 
the strain of the serious external wars which threatened it. The 
extravagances of an Elagabal, to which the ruin of the imperial 
finances is ascribed by our sources, had but a minor importance. 
The main problem was how to meet the expense of the great 
campaigns which had to be undertaken unless the Roman Em¬ 
pire were to become the prey of continual invasions by the 
Iranians in the East and by the Iranians and the Germans in 
the North-east. A great effort was needed, and needed at once. 
This was generally understood throughout the Empire: it was 
realized by Scptimius Sevcrus, by Caracalla, and by Alexander 
Severus, who in this matter were all the exponents of public 
opinion. Caracalla’s dream of becoming a new Alexander the 
Great and of carrying out the great Macedonian's purpose of 
amalgamating into one nation and one state the two warlike 
and cultured races of the world, the Iranians and the Romans, 
in order to stem the tide of barbarism which threatened to en¬ 
gulf both the Roman Empire and the Parthian kingdom, was 
no quixotic ideal, though it shows the romantic aspirations of 
those difficult times. It would be childish, however, to regard 
this romantic dream as a great political idea which the crime of 
Macrinus prevented from being realized. But the dream, which 
was in such striking contrast with the bitter reality, is character¬ 
istic of the conditions of the decaying Empire. The fact that the 
second Bassianus assumed the name of Alexander indicates that 
the Utopian idea originated in the boundless fantasy of the 
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Syrian empresses and was inherited from them by the two 
Bassiani. 

The experiments of Caracalla and Alexander failed, not only 
because of the degenerate condition and the steadily decaying 
discipline of the army, but first and foremost because the Roman 
Empire was too poor to bear the enormous cost of such a colossal 
enterprise. To carry out their abortive schemes, Caracalla and 
Alexander alike plundered the Empire. It appeared very quickly 
that the confiscations of Commodus and Sep ti mi us Scvcrus and 
the enormous increase of the financial resources of the state at 
the expense of private fortunes had resulted not in the enrich¬ 
ment, but in the impoverishment, of the Empire. Pertinax, who 
was himself an agrarius mergus, a land-grabber, was obliged, in 
order to stop the increase of waste land, to have recourse to a 
general measure which was to a certain extent a repetition on a 
larger scale of the measures of Hadrian. He launched an appeal 
to the population of the Empire to occupy the waste land and so 
become landowners instead of tenants. So far as we know, the 
appeal was fruitless.* Alexander was forced to resort to the 
method, which had been introduced by M. Aurelius, of ensuring 
the cultivation of waste land by settling on it captives brought 
from beyond the frontier. We hear incidentally, too, that in his 
time there was an acute shortage of cattle in Italy and that the 
meat-markets of Rome remained empty. 44 

It is thus plain that there was in the organism of the Roman 
state a deep-rooted trouble which could not be cured by pallia¬ 
tive measures. The state w r as constantly draining the capital 
which was the life-blood of the Empire: all the measures de¬ 
signed to restore the public finances were merely repeated 
attempts to extract more money, whether they were of a violent 
nature, like the confiscations of Septimius, or whether they were 
more systematic but not less harmful. The wars of Septimius 
Scvcrus and those of Caracalla and Alexander were based, like 
the wars of Trajan and M. Aurelius, though to a much greater 
extent, on the system of liturgies, on the compulsory work of the 
humiliores and the compulsory responsibility of the honestiores. The 
great Roman Empire was on the brink of returning to natural 
economy, because it could not acquire the requisite quantity 
of good and stable currency. The attempt made by Caracalla 
to revitalize the currency by the introduction of his famous 
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Anloninianus —a modern term for the coin he introduced, worth 
two or one and a half denarii—failed. Prices rose, good money was 
hidden, currency deteriorated still more. Whatever explanation 
of this be preferred, it is certain that it destroyed the faith of the 
population in the imperial currency.* The state itself recognized 
this fact and relied more and more on exactions in kind. In the 
documents of this period we constantly meet with mentions of 
such exactions. In Egypt the system of compulsory deliveries 
seems to reach an unparalleled regularity both in the time of 
Caracalla and in that of Alexander. Even earlier, in the reign of 
Septimius, the liturgies became so onerous that one benevolent 
citizen of Oxyrhynchus asked for permission to establish a special 
foundation to make the burden more tolerable for the popula¬ 
tion of some villages of the nomc. The system of requisitions was 
rampant: corn, hides, wood for spears, and draught animals had 
to be delivered, and payment for them was irregular and indeed 
problematic. 45 

The same conditions prevailed in Asia Minor and Syria. 
Many inscriptions testify to the heavy burden of the napanonmj or 
prosecutio, that is, the responsibility for a methodical transporta¬ 
tion both of troops and of supplies ( annona) for the army. The 
greatest sufferers were the members of the municipal aristocracy. 
Another plague was the exactions of the imperial and municipal 
officials, who on their journeys requisitioned quarters and food 
from the inhabitants of the cities and of the villages alike. The 
quartering of soldiers was a real disaster: the population of Syria 
regarded an occupation by the Parthians as a relief in compari¬ 
son with a prolonged stay of Roman troops. The time w'as past 
when rich men of the province would voluntarily undertake such 
burdens. If provincials still occasionally mention the perfor¬ 
mance of liturgies in inscriptions, they do it to show that they 
discharged their duties and that the duties were not light. The 
type of the rich benefactor of a city is disappearing, and in his 
place we find members of the city bourgeoisie overburdened with 
liturgies but still able to bear them. 4 * 

Towards the lower, as towards the upper classes, the policy of 
Caracalla and of Alexander was the same as that of Septimius. 
They were favoured by imperial legislation: one of the most 
striking instances is the legislation about the schools, which has 

• See the bibliography in note 3a. 
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been spoken of in the fourth chapter.* The third century repre¬ 
sents the climax in the spread of primary education all over the 
Empire. To the schools in the small villages of Egypt, which were 
probably connected with the temples, we owe most of the recently 
discovered literary papyri, which served as text-books for the 
pupils; and it is in the third century, in the time of Alexander 
Severus, that we first hear of village elementary schoolmasters 
as a class. In the third book of his Opiniones Ulpian speaks of these 
schoolmasters and emphasizes the fact that they were to be 
found both in the cities and in the villages. 47 

Still more important are the facts concerning the relations 
between the emperor and the rural population, especially the 
tenants of the imperial estates. There is no question that after 
the time of M. Aurelius and Commodus the army definitely 
became an army of peasants, drawn from the villages in the city 
territories and on the imperial estates. These villages now became 
the main support of the imperial power, the cities being hostile 
to the military monarchy established by Scptimius and his suc¬ 
cessors. The emperors realized this and acted accordingly. We 
have already emphasized the confidence in, and allegiance to, 
Scptimius and his house—the legal successors of the divine 
Antonincs—which were displayed by the rural population in 
general and by the tenants of the imperial estates in particular; 
and we have shown that these feelings were based on the sincere 
efforts of Scptimius to improve the position of this class as a 
whole, and especially that of the imperial tenants, by raising 
them to the status of landowners on the largest possible scale, in 
full accord with the policy of Hadrian. 

Another aspect of the same policy is revealed by some inscrip¬ 
tions found in the region of Sitifis and brilliantly elucidated 
by J. Carcopino in two special articles. 48 The region of Sitifis 
was, or became under Scptimius, one vast imperial estate, cul¬ 
tivated by tenants who were partly romanized people, partly 
natives. When in the time of Septimius (a.d. 202) this region was 
deprived of its garrison of Roman troops, probably under the 
pressure of urgent military necessities, there began a process of 
concentrating the agricultural population in fortified castella , a 
process certainly started and encouraged by the emperors. This 
concentration meant a considerable urbanization of the life of 

• S« especially note 33. 
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the peasants, and it involved also a certain, probably a large, 
amount of self-government in the shape of a half-municipal 
organization with a strong military flavour, which was natural, 
since the concentration had a purely military purpose. The 
tenants of these fortified villages certainly received many privi¬ 
leges besides the quasi-municipal organization. They became, 
like the free villages of Thrace and Syria, the main foundation 
of the army of the Severi, and consequently they were probably 
treated, from the economic point of view, as landowners and not 
as tenants. Without doubt their numbers were increased by the 
establishment from time to time of new settlers who received land 
in the imperial defensiones and definitions* and who, though in 
name tenants ( colrni ), were practically small militarized land- 
owners. 40 The policy of Septimius was carried on both by Cara- 
calla and by Alexander. The numbers of the castella constantly 
increased, their earth-walls were replaced by stone fortifications, 
public buildings were constructed, and so on. Numerous inscrip¬ 
tions attest this policy of the Severi in the borderlands of Africa. 
As has been said, it implied a special protection of this section of 
the population, the last warlike elements which survived in the 
Empire. The phenomenon was too conspicuous to be passed 
over even by our literary sources, and the Latin biography of 
Alexander expressly mentions his efforts in this connexion. 50 
Familiar with the bravery of the peasants of the Danube and of 
the Syrian lands, and greatly admiring their military abilities 
and their physical strength, the Severi endeavoured to create a 
similar class in Africa. Thus, in the period of the Severi the bor¬ 
derlands became the most prosperous part of the African pro¬ 
vinces, and they showed their gratitude to the emperors by 
according them most enthusiastic praise in inscriptions. 

The movement was not confined to Africa. A similar policy 
of urbanizing and militarizing peasants, whether landowners or 
tenants, may be traced in the Thracian lands. The activity 
of Septimius in this direction is attested by a document dis¬ 
covered there, the charter of a newly founded efinopiov called 
Pizus, to which is appended as a supplement a list of new settlers 
and a letter from the governor of the province. Pizus was only 
one of many similar foundations of Septimius: the fact is ex¬ 
plicitly stated by the governor in his letter. Such (pn 6 pia were 

• S«e above, p. 323. 
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neither cities nor villages. In speaking of them the governor calls 
them also araOfiol, stations , which emphasizes their military 
character. They were not, however, settlements of soldiers or 
veterans. The settlers were drawn from neighbouring villages. 
I am convinced therefore that the e^o/jui of Thrace corresponded 
to the casUlla of Africa and had the same purpose: they were 
fortified market-places for the population of an agricultural dis¬ 
trict, and militarized agricultural colonies. It is to be noted that 
they had no real self-government, though they bore the external 
aspect of a city. Their presidents were ronapxoi ffovXevTcu, prae- 
fecti , appointed by the governor, and granted by him a certain 
amount of jurisdiction. The best parallel to these prefects is thus 
afforded by the praefecti of the early Roman colonies and the 
municipia of Italy. 51 

In the provinces of Upper Germany a like policy was pursued 
by Septimius and by his successors. Here, however, it was not a 
matter of turning peasants into soldiers but rather of turning 
soldiers into tillers of the soil. It is well known that in Germany 
in the time of Septimius the new casUlla, which protected the 
frontier, were manned either by Roman soldiers or by native 
numeri. To these castella a piece of land was assigned, which was 
cultivated by the soldiers of the garrison, each of them receiving 
a plot and paying for it out of his income to a special farmer- 
general, who also was a soldier. We may compare such casUlla 
with the btirgi of the Danube frontier. Furthermore, behind the 
line of these fortified casUlla, with their population of peasant- 
soldiers, some vici and some canabae of former forts were developed 
into towns, and were regarded and treated as seminaries of sol¬ 
diers for the army of occupation in Germany. 54 

Finally, we may mention in this connexion the so-called ko Aoj- 
vlai of Roman veterans in Egypt. These settlements, which arc 
found in various parts of Egypt, especially in the FayyQm, date 
from at least the early second century a.d. They consisted of ex¬ 
soldiers who acquired parcels of land from the government at a 
nominal price, and formed in the territory of a given village a 
body of Roman citizens with a certain measure of self-govern¬ 
ment (on the pattern of the old noXirtvpara of the Ptolemaic 
period). Under Septimius many new KoXwvlai of the same type 
were founded. The settlers received their plots of ground as a 
grant from the emperor, and enjoyed probably a larger amount 
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of self-government. The institution was shortlived, being pro¬ 
bably merged in the development of municipal life in Egypt 
which followed the grant of Roman citizenship to all the privi¬ 
leged classes of the population in a.d. 212. It cannot be denied, 
however, that Septimius, while reviving the policy of the early 
emperors by repeatedly sending out colonies of Roman veterans 
to various existing cities (like Tyre and Samaria in Phoenicia 
and Palestine, Uchi Majus and Vaga in Africa), endeavoured 
by the foundation of new KoXwvlai in Egypt to achieve the same 
result as in Africa, Thrace, and Germany. In these groups of 
new settlers distributed all over Egypt he endeavoured to create 
so many seminaries for his army and so many nuclei of staunch 
supporters of his regime, the regime of a dynastic military abso¬ 
lutism. 53 

I think it very likely that the Severi followed the same policy 
in Syria also. Since the Flavians and Trajan this region had 
acquired great importance as a centre of recruitment for the 
Roman army, which it provided with valuable cohortes , alae, and 
numeri of mounted archers, which were used on a large scale 
throughout the Empire, including Syria itself. Part of them came 
from the ranks of the veterans stationed in Syria and possessing 
Roman citizenship. Probably in the age of the Severi a new step 
was taken. The emperors, not satisfied with the regions com¬ 
prised within the province of Syria, were anxious to make greater 
use, for military purposes, of the half-independent territories 
bordering on Syria. The most important and the most civilized 
of these was the territory of Palmyra. Perhaps from the time of 
Trajan onwards, and certainly from that of Hadrian, Palmyra, 
though autonomous, none the less had been occupied by a 
Roman garrison. In return she furnished the Roman army with 
troops, armed and dressed in the national style, the Palmyrene 
numeri , who were stationed outside the territory of Palmyra and 
outside Syria. Under the Seven regular units of the Roman 
army, the ‘Palmyrene’ cohortes , undoubtedly recruited on Palmy¬ 
rene territory, appear side by side with these numeri. In the time 
of Alexander Severus one of these cohorts, the twentieth, pro¬ 
vided the garrison for Dura. The Palmyrene cohorts were cer¬ 
tainly part of the Roman army, and were commanded by 
Roman officers. At the same time the emperors granted Palmyra 
and the cities of the Euphrates, for example, Dura, and of the 
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new province of Mesopotamia, all of which were important 
military centres, the title of Roman colonics. These facts can be 
explained thus. The Scveri by giving Palmyra the title of colonia 
and by recruiting at Palmyra cohorts instead of numeric without 
destroying the autonomy of the city intended to convey to the 
city that from now on it was part of the Roman Empire. The 
Scveri were completely confident that she would adapt herself 
to her new role. They permitted the cohorts levied at Palmyra 
to be employed in the neighbourhood of the city, almost in its 
own territory, and continually increased the number of these 
cohorts, which thus became a real Palmyrene army, although 
they officially belonged to the Roman army in Syria. By these 
means the Severi thought that they could create a bulwark of 
the Roman Empire on the Parthian, later the Sassanid, frontier; 
could effect, in fact, what they had effected in Africa, on the Rhine 
and on the Danube, but by using different means. It was a dan¬ 
gerous gamble, and the confidence placed by the Scveri in the 
loyalty of the Palmyrenes was exaggerated. Some decades later 
Palmyra, as is well known, detached itself from the Roman 
Empire. It is likely that the nucleus of the army of Odcnathus 
and Zenobia was formed by the Palmyrene cohorts which were 
stationed near Palmyra. Unfortunately we know nothing for 
certain about the composition of the armies of Odenathus and 
Zenobia.* 4 

In the sixth chapter we have pointed out how closely the 
creation of caslella and the urbanization of villages and canabae 
throughout the Empire was connected with the spread in these 
half-cities, half-villages, of the associations of young men, the 
collegia iuvenum , which in fact were special associations for train¬ 
ing and educating future soldiers and officers in the proper spirit. 
Is it not striking to sec these associations, created by Augustus 
and intended as a foundation of the military structure of the 
Empire and of the new form of government, dying out in Italy 
and in the urbanized provinces and migrating to the border¬ 
lands of the Empire? This migration is the characteristic feature 
of the time. The only classes on which the Empire may now rely 
arc the half-civilized dwellers in the lands which stood in direct 
contact with the countries of Rome’s enemies. ss Caracalla, with 
his predilection for the blond Germans and the warlike Persians, 
instinctively felt the bitter truth that the Roman Empire had 
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now to trust to these elements. There was no other salvation. 56 
It is likely that in the new African easUlla similar associations of 
young men were developing. 57 These facts fall into line with the 
practice, which has been mentioned above, of settling barbarians 
within the Roman Empire. 

The policy of the Severi, as I have tried to describe it in the 
preceding pages, for the various parts of the Empire, had the 
most serious consequences. It led to the at least partial transfor¬ 
mation of the Roman army into a body of sedentary peasants, 
and this proved just as unsatisfactory as it had been in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. In undertaking this reform the Severi may have been 
prompted principally by two considerations: in the first place by 
faith in the military, political, and social capabilities of a peasant 
army. A belief of this kind would not be very surprising: it is to 
be found, for example, also in Alexander I and in Nicholas I of 
Russia, who were led by it to try the same experiment. The 
second consideration was that of the state of finances; serious 
monetary difficulties may have suggested to the Severi the idea 
of paying troops at least in part in real values, by giving them 
land to cultivate. This latter consideration may in its turn have 
been the cause of the legal recognition granted to soldiers’ mar¬ 
riages. It cannot, however, be determined whether or not these 
financial motives were decisive, since wc do not know whether 
or not the soldiers thus tied to the soil received less pay than the 
others. 58 

Despite repeated efforts to improve the position of the lower 
classes, both they and the upper classes, with a few exceptions, 
were very badly off, especially from the economic point of view. 
The heavier the pressure of the state on the upper classes, the 
more intolerable became the condition of the lower. Law and 
administration were helpless to improve the situation. Alexander 
Scvcrus, or rather the members of his cabinet, the great jurists of 
this period, saw the critical state of the Empire and tried to save 
it. Some taxes, such as the heavy tax of crown gold (aurum 
coronanum ), which had been ruthlessly exacted by Elagabal, were 
partially abolished. Some remissions and privileges were granted 
to the upper classes and to the cities. But such measures did not 
produce the desired result. 59 Alexander had recourse again and 
again to the system of compulsory work and liturgies. In this 
sense must be interpreted certain new devices which he intro- 
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duccd in connexion with the associations of merchants and of 
industrialists. To attract the merchants especially to the capital, 
he abolished the tax which was paid by them and replaced it 
by a new tax levied on the artisan producers, and at the same 
time he himself imported from Egypt masses of industrial pro¬ 
ducts, which were paid to him as a tax in kind by the peasants 
and the artisans of that country [anabolicum). The measure shows 
how low the productivity of the local industries in Rome was, 
and how seriously sea commerce and trade in general were over¬ 
burdened by taxes and compulsory service. On the other hand, 
he increased the number of those associations which were sup¬ 
posed to be useful to the state and from which compulsory service 
was demanded. We have seen that the corporations of ship¬ 
owners and of merchants had been subjected to a large measure 
of state control as early as the beginning of the second century. 
Wc have mentioned the privileges which they received from 
various emperors as compensation for their compulsory service, 
and have emphasized the importance of the steps taken by Corn- 
modus to organize the African commercial fleet on the model of 
that of Alexandria. Certain other corporations, probably of the 
city of Rome, were now organized on the same principle. They 
were not only recognized as legal associations but as corpora- 
tioas in the service of the state. Our sources mention the dealers 
in wine and in lupines, and the shoemakers, but they give these 
names exempli gratia and indicate that Alexander’s measure had 
a more general character, and affected almost all the corpora¬ 
tions. In any case the tendency of the reform is evident: without 
compulsion and, in the last resort, without state control the 
government was helpless. The army devoured the resources of 
the state, and the population, even of Rome, was more and more 
deprived of the necessary supplies. In this terrible plight the state 
resorted to compulsion. 60 As has already been pointed out, the 
increasing deterioration of the currency was a symptom of the 
bankruptcy of the state. This may have been inevitable, but it 
destroyed the credit of the state and contributed in part to the 
uncertainty in economic life and the convulsive fluctuation in 
prices.* 

The result of the situation of the Empire and of the policy 
pursued by the emperors was what might have been expected. 
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The slight improvement which had been felt in the last years of 
Septimius vanished. During the reign of Alexander robbers 
again infested both land and sea. Extraordinary measures were 
taken, especially against the pirates. The Roman Empire seems 
to have reverted to the deplorable condition of the first century 
b.c., when piracy made commerce practically impossible. No 
wonder that writers like Cyprian, describing the conditions of 
the Empire at the end of this period, are full of pessimism, and 
speak of the complete exhaustion of the forces alike of nature and 
of mankind. We may say that Cyprian was a Christian, and that 
he was making the colours of his picture darker than the reality, 
but we can hardly believe that he could speak in this tone, unless 
the picture which he painted was perfectly familiar to his 
audience. 61 
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THE MILITARY ANARCHY 

The period between the death of Alexander Severus and the 
accession of Diocletian is one of the darkest in the history of the 
Roman Empire. So long as we have the work of Hcrodian and 
the fragments of Cassius Dio, which enable us to check the state¬ 
ments of the Latin biographies of the emperors, and so long as 
these biographies are based on a more or less reliable and well- 
informed source, we are able not only to trace the general lines 
of the political development of the Empire, but also, with the 
help of the juridical sources and the documentary material, to 
recognize the main features of its social and economic evolution. 
With Alexander Severus the history of Cassius Dio ends, and his 
continuator, known to us by some fragments, is not so well in¬ 
formed as the great senator of the time of the Scvcri. Hcrodian 
narrates the history down to Maximinus and the Gordians, 
giving in his seventh book a splendid picture of these troubled 
years, and stops there. For the following period we have nothing 
similar to these substantial and well-composed accounts. 

The only literary sources for the second half of the third cen¬ 
tury, the period of the great social revolution and the thorough 
reconstruction of the Empire, arc on the one hand the Latin 
biographies of the emperors, the second part of the so-called 
Scriptores Historiae Augustat (with a gap from 244 to 253, cover¬ 
ing the reigns of the Philippi, the Decii, Hostilianus, Gallus, 
Volusianus, Acmilianus, and the beginning of the rule of the 
Valeriani), and on the other hand the short and meagre Bre¬ 
viaries and Chronicles, both Latin and Greek. The Latin com¬ 
pendious histories are those of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 
the author of the so-called Epitome de Caesaribus , wrongly ascribed 
to Aurelius Victor. All of these date from the second half of the 
fourth century. With the exception of the fragments of the well- 
known sophist Eunapios, which belong to the second half of the 
fourth century, the Greek chronicles of Zosimos, Zonaras, 
Kcdrenos, Synkcllos, and others, date from the Byzantine period. 
The information transmitted by the Latin short histories and by 

47 * 0.1 f f 
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the Greek chronicles is exceedingly meagre, and contains 
nothing about social and economic conditions. It is not history 
but the barest skeleton of history. The only source, therefore, 
which has the external appearance of real history is the collec¬ 
tion of Latin biographies of the emperors. 1 

Thus, the question of the value of this source becomes much 
more important for the period which we are now considering 
than for that which precedes, and at the same time the means of 
estimating its value are much more limited than before. It is not 
surprising to find that there is a wide divergence of opinion, not 
so much about the value of this source, as about the origin of the 
biographies, and the time when the collection was put together. 
Thanks to the careful investigations of Enmann and Dessau, and 
of many other scholars, we now know that the chief source both 
of the Latin biographies and of the Latin epitomists was a general 
history of the Roman emperors in the form probably of short 
biographies, in the style of Suetonius, compiled about the time 
of Diocletian. A similar source, but written in Greek, was used 
by the Greek chroniclers, and probably this source was occa¬ 
sionally consulted by the author, or the authors, of the Latin 
lives of the emperors of the third century. Thus far there is a fair 
measure of agreement among modern scholars. Much more 
difficult is the question of the character of the supposed biogra¬ 
phical history of the Emperors. Was this source as dry and jejune 
as Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and the Epitome? Did it contain 
only a skeleton, though a reliable skeleton, of the history of the 
third century, or was it more like the work of Suetonius, giving 
some account of the personal history of the emperors and some 
facts besides their internecine wars and episodes of their foreign 
wars? In other words, did the author, or the authors, of the Latin 
biographies draw all his, or their, trustworthy information from 
a source which was very similar in form to the Latin epitomists, 
while the rest is fabrication, or did he, or they, take more material 
from this source than the epitomists and from time to time fill 
up gaps by consulting other works, partly Greek, partly Latin, 
including perhaps some documents? 

If we are to believe what is said on the matter by the author, 
or the authors, of the Latin biographies, we must assume that 
the second alternative is correct; and the assumption might find 
support in the fact that the writer of the biographies of the 
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Maximins, of Pupicnus and Balbinus, and of the Gordians, used 
as his main source the work of Herodian. But a careful analysis 
of the documents inserted in the biographies has shown with 
complete certainty that all of them—letters, senates consulted 
speeches of the emperors and of other persons, and so forth— 
arc forgeries. Furthermore, almost all the authors whom the 
biographies quote are, with very few exceptions, completely 
unknown, and there is therefore a presumption in favour of re¬ 
garding these quotations as mere fictions. All this shatters our 
confidence in the trustworthiness of the information given by 
the biographies, where it does not coincide with the statements of 
the Latin cpitomists and of the Greek chroniclers. These arc of 
course suspicions, but they are suspicions based on a careful 
verification of the few data which can be verified and on general 
probability. The Latin biographies, therefore, cannot be used 
for the reconstruction of more than an outline of the history of 
the Empire after the time of the Gordians. We may accept their 
meagre information about social and economic life only when 
it is supported by some trustworthy testimony found cither in 
the cpitomists or in the juridical sources or in documents such as 
papyri and inscriptions, or on coins. As a matter of fact, such 
coincidences very rarely occur, not only because of the character 
of our source but also because of the nature of the supplementary 
material: apart from coins, which supply very scanty evidence, 
our documentary material is not abundant, as is natural in a 
period of troubles and endless wars and revolutions, and what 
we do possess very rarely refers to facts and events that interested 
the ancient historians and find a place in their narrative. 

There is another question concerning the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae not less important than the question of the sources of 
the biographies. It is the problem of the time when the biogra¬ 
phies were compiled and published, and of the personality of 
their authors or author. According to the narratives themselves, 
the cross-references, and the titles, they were compiled by six 
authors, three of them—Aelius Capitolinus, Trebellius Pollio, 
and Flavius Vopiscus Syracusius—being responsible for the lives 
of the emperors after Alexander. According to their own state¬ 
ments, and to the dedications of the biographies to the emperors, 
they all lived in the time of Diocletian and Constantine. If this 
were so and if the authors were really contemporaries of the 
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events of the third century, poorly informed as they were, we 
might expect to find in their accounts, especially in those relating 
to the end of the century, some reliable information not taken 
from literary sources and, what is more important, in reading 
them we might expect to breathe the atmosphere of the period. 
In that case we might disbelieve in the authenticity of the docu¬ 
ments and speeches, we might find the narratives excessively 
rhetorical (and conventionally rhetorical too), we might brand 
the sayings and utterances of the emperors as fabrications, but 
we should have to assume that in reading these third-century 
biographies we arc listening to men who were born and bred 
in the turmoil of the civil wars and that, indifferent writers as 
they were, they have expressed the feelings and the mood of the 
age. 

Until quite recent times, nobody questioned the fact that the 
six authors in question were contemporaries of Diocletian and 
Constantine. The last of them, Vopiscus, for instance, gives a 
detailed account of some episodes in his own life and of some 
men whom he knew, an account which agrees with perfectly 
trustworthy documents. It was this observation and others of a 
similar kind that led even quite modern and eminent scholars 
of the critical school who carefully investigated the problem, 
like H. Peter, Ch. Lecrivain, G. dc Sanctis, G. Tropca, Th. 
Mommsen, and Diehl—not to speak of many younger English 
and American scholars—still to believe in the joint authorship 
of the six men, in their reality, and in the exactness of their state¬ 
ments about the time to which they belonged, and this in spite 
of many strong arguments adduced by a group of scholars who 
regard the whole set of names and alleged dates as mere fiction. 
It was H. Dessau who first pointed out, in two articles, that the 
biographies could not have been written in the time of Diocletian 
and Constantine, that they breathe the atmosphere of the later 
and very different age of Theodosius, and that therefore all the 
names of the authors and all the information about their lives 
are an impudent forgery, the real author being a contemporary 
of Theodosius and a member of the circle of the Symmachi and 
the Nicomachi. Dessau’s attack made a powerful impression. 
O. Seeck at once supported his theory by many new arguments, 
fixing, however, the date of the forgery still later (fifth century), 
and A. von Domaszewski took up the question himself and 
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induced numbers of his pupils to devote their efforts to a thorough 
investigation of the problem, with the main object of proving 
the general correctness of Dessau’s hypothesis. This Domaszcw- 
ski has supported, though he differs from Dessau in regard to the 
date of the forgery, which he would assign to the time of Gregory 
of Tours (end of the sixth century). The views of Dessau have 
been accepted by other distinguished historians like O. Hirsch- 
feld and E. Kornemann, and propagated by their pupils. 

The arguments produced by Dessau and his followers, though 
not conclusive, were beyond doubt exceedingly strong and con¬ 
vincing, and they induced many eminent scholars of the opposite 
school to compromise. Thus, Mommsen was ready to recognize 
that the stock of imperial biographies of the time of Diocletian 
and Constantine was taken over and revised by a contemporary 
of Theodosius, who was responsible for most of the fabrications 
and for the flavour of the Theodosian epoch which the biogra¬ 
phies have. Mommsen’s compromise, though accepted by some 
scholars, has been rejected by the majority of German historians, 
who still insist on the full acceptance of Dessau’s main thesis. 
The crucial question of the reasons which induced the forger to 
compile his work has lately been answered by Gcffcken and 
Hohl, who suggest that his purpose was to present to the readers 
of the time the history of the Roman emperors from the point of 
view of the last pagans, such as Symmachus, advocating toler¬ 
ance towards the pagans and introducing some veiled attacks 
on Christianity. Another aim may have been to glorify the senate 
and give a survey of imperial history from the senatorial point of 
view. Certainly this point of view is very strongly expressed in 
the biographies, where a sharp line is drawn between the good 
emperors, those who favoured the senate, and the bad ones, the 
enlightened monarchs and the military tyrants, who promoted 
the principle of adoption and that of hereditary succession. 
Taking this standpoint, the circle of Symmachus did not dare 
to speak in its own name, but pretended to publish a work 
written by authors of a comparatively remote past, of the time 
preceding the victory of Christianity and the final establishment 
of Oriental despotism. The prevalent ignorance of that period 
was so profound that nobody w'ould think of verifying the forger's 
statements and proving that the series of imperial biographies 
was a mere fraud. 
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A modification of this last theory regarding the aims of the 
author or authors has been proposed by Norman H. Baynes, 
who relates the biographies to the age of Julian and to the lead¬ 
ing ideas of his government, thereby placing the book nearer 
to the end of the civil wars than do Dessau and his followers. 
Although it must be admitted that the biographies are at one and 
the same time both popular and tendentious works, yet neither 
Baynes nor Dessau and his followers succeeded in adducing 
cogent proof for the dates proposed by them. The problem con¬ 
cerning the date of composition of the biographies is thus still 
unsolved. 

Such, in its main outlines, is the theory held by the supporters 
of Dessau. There are still many points which need elucidation, 
and the task of showing the thoroughness of the work of the 
forger, or forgers, in piling up a heap of inventions on a bare 
historical sketch is far from accomplished. However, if the kernel 
of the theory is sound—and it is very difficult to prove that it is 
not—the Scriptores Hisloriae Augustae must be almost completely 
eliminated from the scries of trustworthy sources for the life of 
the third century. They represent the point of view of the late 
fourth century, and this point of view was in many respects 
different from that of men who lived in the third. An age of 
stagnation and of resignation cannot thoroughly understand the 
mood of a revolutionary period, and can hardly give a true 
picture of it, especially if the writer’s purpose is to establish par¬ 
ticular ideas cherished by leading men of his own time. We 
must, therefore, exercise great caution in using the material sup¬ 
plied by the Historia Augusta. If a statement is not corroborated 
by other and better sources, the right course is to disregard it and 
to refrain from building any conclusion upon it at all. 2 

Thus, in dealing with the time after Alexander Scvcrus, we 
arc justified in making full use of Hcrodian, who is specially well 
informed on the conditions of the time of the Maximins and the 
Gordians; we may use (as will be shown later) the contemporary 
speech ‘To the emperor’ of a rhetor or sophist of the third cen¬ 
tury; we must restore the historical outlines with the aid of the 
cpitomists and chroniclers and the documentary material fur¬ 
nished by coins, inscriptions, and papyri. As all these sources, 
except the inscriptions and the papyri, give very little informa¬ 
tion on the social and economic evolution, our reconstruction 
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must rest as far as possible on the documents. Though our 
material is scanty and fragmentary, the task in itself is in no way 
hopeless. Some parts of the Roman Empire have recently yielded 
abundant and valuable information, which has never been used 
to restore the main outlines of the picture as a whole. 

Before endeavouring to recover the main features of the social 
and economic development of the Empire after the death of 
Alexander, and prior to the accession of Diocletian, it will be 
well to give a short sketch of the political events of this troubled 
period, a survey of the internal and external wars which ravaged 
the Empire. 3 After the treacherous murder of Alexander (a.d. 
235) the soldiers proclaimed as emperor one of their leaders, a 
man of low origin, a Thracian peasant who was an officer of no 
very high rank, but a brave, able, and strong soldier, who knew 
the army and the mood and aspirations of the common soldiers, 
C. Julius Verus Maximinus. 

His brief rule was an unbroken period of external war and 
civil strife. Maximinus probably never asked to be recognized 
by the senate, and he never appeared in Rome. He was a real 
soldiers* emperor. A good general and a man whom the army 
obeyed, he gained some important successes on the Rhine and 
Danube frontiers (a.d. 236), but he succumbed to a strong resis¬ 
tance, offered chiefly in Italy but also in Africa, to the prin¬ 
ciples on which his rule was based (a.d. 238). Of these we shall 
speak later. In Africa an old senator, at the time governor of the 
province of Africa Proconsularis, M. Antonius Gordianus, was 
proclaimed emperor and was supported by the upper classes of 
the population. He and his son perished in the struggle against 
the regular army of Africa, which was led by Capelianus, the 
legate of Numidia. After their death the senate, which had recog¬ 
nized Gordian as the rightful ruler, elected in his place two sena¬ 
tors, M. Clodius Pupicnus Maximus and D. Caelius Calvinus 
Balbinus, who with the help of a special committee of twenty 
senators organized the defence of Italy against Maximinus. 
Maximinus, contrary to his own expectation and that of every¬ 
body else, was unable to obtain access to Italy, and perished 
under the walls of Aquilcia, which barred his way to Rome. 

About a month after his death the praetorian guard got rid of 
the two senatorial emperors by a coup de main, and recognized as 
sole emperor the grandson of the elder Gordian, the young boy 



Description of Plato LXXV 

i. MARBLE BUST OF MAXIMINUS. Capitoline Museum, Rome. Helbig- 
Amelung, Fuhjtr, i, p. 434, no. 6a; A. Hekler, Die BitdmsiAuml da Griechtn rnd Roma, 
pi. ccxcvi, a; H. Stuart Jones, A Catalogue of the Amienl Sculptures , &c. The Sculptures of 
the Museo Capitolina (igia), p. 207, no. 62, pi. xux. 

a. a. SILVER ANTOXWIANUS OF PUPIENUS. Cohen, v, p. 14, no. 3. 

Obv. 1 sir. caes. pvpienvs maxim vs avg. Bust of Pupienus to r. with radiate crown. 
Rev. car it as mvtva avqg. Two clasped hands. 

b. SILVER AMTOMMAWS OF BALBINUS. Cohen, v, p. 11, no. 17. 

Obv. imp. caes. D. carl. RALNMVS Avc. Bust of Balbinus to r. with radiate crown. 
Rev. riOEa mvtva avoo. Two clasped hands. 

c. AUREUS OF GORDIAN III. Cohen, v, pp. 47 f. no. 265 (a.d. 242). 

Obv. IMP. OORDIANVS PIVS pel. avo. Bust of Gordian to r. with laurel crown. Rev. 
p. m. tr. p. v cos. 11 p. p. Gordian in military dress standing to r. with a spear and a 
globe. 

d. AUREUS OF PHILIP I. Cohen, v, p in, no. 164. 

Obv. IMP. phiuppvs AVO. Bust of Philip I to r. with laurel crown. Rev. ROMAE 
aktkrnae. Roma seated to 1 . holding Victory and spear, with her shield beside her. 

r. AUREUS OF DECIUS. Cohen, v, p. 190, no. 48. 

Obv. imp. c. m. q. TRAIAMV 3 decivs avo. Bust of Deeius to r. with laurel crown. 
Rev. ORNivs KXERC<itus) illvrioaki. Genius of the Illyrian army, wearing mural 
crown, naked, standing to L, with a patera and a unwopiae. To the r. a military 
standard. 

These coins (all in the British Museum) show the features of the various emperors of 
the period of military anarchy, which diffeT strikingly from the aristocratic heads of the 
Antonines, and (on the reverse) tome of the chief emblems of their short reigns. 
Pupienus and Balbinus emphasise their mutual affection and loyalty, Gordian his 
military exploits, Philip the eternity of Rome, which had just celebrated her millenary, 
Deeius his relations with the Illyrian army. The selection of coins and the casts for this 
plate and pi. lxxvi I owe to the kindness of Mr. H. Mattingly of the British Museum. 
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Description of Plate LXXVI 

x. MARBLE BUST OF GALLIEN'US. Museo delle Terme, Rome. Helbig-Amehmg, 
Ftikrcr, ii,p. i78.no. 1414; A. Hckicr.Du BiUbaiskwitda Griechtnund Romer, pi. ccxcvrn; 
R. Delbrilck. Antikt PorttiU, pi. uii. 

2, a. AUREUS OF CLAUDIUS GOTHICUS. Variant of Cohen, vi, p. 145, no. 161. 

Obv. CMP. c. clavdivs AVG. Bum of Claudius to r. with laurel crown. Rev. marii 
PAC iF(ero). Mars the peace-bringer running to 1 ., with a laurel-branch and a spear. 

b. AUREUS OF AURELIAN. Cohen, vi, p. 175, no. 1. 

Obv. imp. ci. dom. avrpaianvs p. p. Avc. Butt of Aurelian to r. with cuirass and 
radiate crown. Rev. adventvs AVO(usri). Aurelian in military dress on horseback to 1., 
with a spear in his left hand, makes the gesture of greeting with his right. 

c. AUREUS OF TACITUS. Cohen, vi, p. 233. no. 122. 

Obv. imp. c. m. cl. TACTTV1 avc. Bust of Tacitus to r. with laurel crown. Rev. 
ROMAP. aetrrnae. Roma seated to L with spear, globe, and shield. 

d. AUREUS OF PROBUS. Unpublished. 

Obv. !UP. c. 11. AVR. p rob vs AVO. Bust of Probus to r. with laurel crown. Rev. P. m. 
tr. p. v cos. nn P. p. A.vr(iochiae). Probu* riding to 1. in a triumphal chariot, with 
palm-branch and sceptre. 

/. AUREUS OF CARUS. Cohen, vi, p. 360. no. 86. 

Obv. dko rrr domino caro avc. Bust of Cams to r. with laurel crown. Rev. victoria 
avo. Victory standing to I. on a globe, with wreath and palra-branch. 

/. AUREUS OF CARINUS. Cohen, vi, p. 397. no. 131. 

Obv. imp. carinv* p. r. avo. Bust of Carinus to r. with laurel crown and cuirau. 
Rev. vfneki vtcnuci. Venus standing to L, holding a Victory and a globe. 

All theae coins are in the British Museum. 

This series of coins serves the same purpose as that on pi. lxxv. Note that the type of 
Philip is repeated by Tacitus: both of them endeavoured to revive the constitutional 
monarchy of Uie Antonina. Note also the military character of the coins of Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Cams, and Carinus. Claudius emphasises the fact that his ultimate 
aim was an enduring peace. 
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Gordian III, whom Pupienus and Balbinus were forced to asso¬ 
ciate with themselves in the Empire before the final catastrophe 
(a.d. 238). The reign of Gordian III was as disturbed as those 
of his predecessors. The situation both in the North-cast and in 
the East became extremely grave. In the North-east the Goths, 
who in the second half of the second century had formed a strong 
state in the prairies of South Russia, invaded the Danube pro¬ 
vinces, in alliance with some Iranian tribes and the Thracian 
Carpi; in the East the first kings of Persia, Ardashir and 
Shapur I, took possession of the Syrian dominions of Rome. The 
peril was averted on the Danube by the strong hand of Tullius 
Menophilus, the defender of Aquileia; in the East by the em¬ 
peror himself, who under the guidance of his father-in-law, C. 
Furius Sabinius Aquila Timesitheus, defeated the Persians and 
liberated Syria. When the army was ready to enter the enemy’s 
land, Timesitheus died, and Gordian III was killed by the sol¬ 
diers in a bread-riot, caused by lack of supplies, probably at the 
instigation of Timesitheus’ successor in the command of the 
imperial guard, the son of an Arabian sheikh of the Hauran, 
M. Julius Philippus (a.d. 244).* 

Philip hastened to put an end to the Persian war by making 
large concessions to the Persians and evacuating Mesopotamia, 
and hurried to Rome. On his way thither he defeated some Ger¬ 
man tribes and almost annihilated the Thracian Carpi on the 
Danube. While in Rome, he celebrated the thousandth anniver¬ 
sary of the foundation of the city (a.d. 248) ; but meanwhile the 
legions of the Danube revolted, after a disastrous invasion of 
Moesia by a handful of Goths, and proclaimed one of their non¬ 
commissioned officers, Ti. Claudius Marinus Pacatianus, emperor. 
Another usurper, Iotapianus, arose in the East. Philip dispatched 
against Pacatianus his best general, C. Messius Quintus Trajanus 
Decius, a native of Pannonia; Marinus and Iotapianus were 
killed by their own troops but Dccius was forced by his soldiers, 
who threatened to kill him in case of refusal, to become emperor 
and to march against Philip, whom he defeated near Verona 
(a.d. 249). 5 Installed as sole ruler, Decius conferred great benefits 
on the empire by repairing the roads in all the provinces, improv¬ 
ing the administration, and restoring discipline in the army. But 
times were difficult. Beside the work of restoration, Decius’ first 
duty was to defend the Danube provinces. At the end of a.d. 250 
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or beginning of 251 he hastened to the Danube to beat off a new 
and formidable invasion of the Goths. They passed through 
Moesia and overran Thrace, besieged Philippopolis, the capital 
of Thrace, and defeated the emperor, who went to the rescue of 
the rich and prosperous city. Through the treason of Priscus, the 
commander of the garrison of Philippopolis, who aspired to 
ascend the throne with the help of the foe, Philippopolis was 
taken and plundered by the Goths. On their way back, they 
were intercepted by Decius with a new army, but he was de¬ 
feated again and fell in the battle together w'ith his son (a.d. 251). 6 
The Goths returned safely to their own land, laden with booty. 
The Roman troops proclaimed C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus 
emperor. Under the pressure of a disastrous plague, which broke 
out in the Danube provinces, Gallus bought peace from the bar¬ 
barians and left for Rome. After liis departure the governor of 
Lower Moesia, M. Aemilius Acmilianus, a native of Mauretania, 
succeeded in defeating the Goths and was proclaimed emperor 
by his troops (a.d. 253). In the struggle between the two em¬ 
perors, Gallus and Aemilianus, the former was killed in a battle 
near Interamna in Italy, and the latter was murdered by his 
own soldiers at Spoletium. P. Licinius Valerianus, the governor 
of Ractia, who marched from the Rhine to Italy to aid Gallus, 
was proclaimed emperor and was recognized by the senate. 

As soon as Valerian reached Rome he associated with himself 
in the imperial power his son P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus. 7 
The situation of the Empire on the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Persian frontier was almost desperate. The Franks and the 
Alemanni broke through the Rhine frontier and invaded Gaul. 
Though the Goths were stopped on the Danube frontier by some 
able generals of the Danubian armies, they and the Borani used 
the resources of the rich kingdom of Bosporus, which became 
their vassal, to assemble a fleet of Greek ships, crossed the Black 
Sea to the shores of the Caucasus and to Trapezus (Trebizond), 
and afterwards coasted along to the rich province of Bithynia. 
No Roman navy worth mention existed at the time and piracy 
reigned on the seas, so that the Goths had every opportunity 
to carry out their daring raid successfully. Still worse was the 
situation in the East. The Persians invaded Syria and threatened 
Asia Minor, where they intended to effect a junction with the 
Goths. Valerian moved against them, recaptured Antioch and 
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prevented the conjunction with the Goths, and, although his army 
suffered from the plague, entered Mesopotamia. Near Edessa 
he was utterly defeated and captured by the enemy (a.d. 259). 
Asia Minor and Syria were rescued, the former by Callistus, a 
Roman general, who drove the Persians out, and the latter by 
the praetorian prefect Macrianus and by Ballista, one of his 
generals. The sheikh of Palmyra, Odcnathus, who was recog¬ 
nized as a Roman general by Valerian, again defeated the 
invaders when they tried to cross the Euphrates on their way 
back to Persia. 

At this critical moment the Roman Empire was saved by the 
energy and persistency of Gallienus. He was forced to evacuate 
a part of Gaul, but he succeeded with his German and British 
soldiers in saving Italy from a German invasion, and in defeating 
on the Danube two usurpers, Itigenuus and Regalianus, who 
had been proclaimed emperors one after the other (a.d. 258). 
On the other hand, the provinces seem to have realized the great 
danger which threatened them and took their salvation into their 
own hands. In Gaul the troops and the people of the province 
proclaimed as their emperor M. Cassianius Latinius Postumus, 
the restitutor Galliarum and the founder of the imperium Gal¬ 
liarum, and succeeded in driving the Germans out of the province 
(a.d. 259). On the Euphrates similar success was achieved by 
Odenathus of Palmyra against the Persians and two Roman pre¬ 
tenders. In fact, after the capture of Valerianus, his praetorian 
prefect Macrianus had assumed the purple with his two sons 
Macrianus and Quietus (a.d. 260). The two Macriani marched 
towards Europe, while Quietus remained in Syria. The first two 
were defeated and put to death by Aureolus, the general of 
Gallienus, and Odcnathus put an end to the rule of Quietus and 
his adjutant Ballista. Odenathus was recognized by Gallienus, 
and ruled over Syria and part of Asia Minor until he was killed 
in a.d. 266/7, when he was succeeded by his son Vaballathus, in 
whose name the government was carried on by his mother, 
Queen Zcnobia. 8 

Gallienus meanwhile was still engaged in fighting the pre¬ 
tenders and the barbarians, and in endeavouring to defend 
Africa (against the Moorish king Faraxcn), Gaul, Italy, and the 
Danube lands. Despite some successes against Postumus, he was 
finally forced to recognize him as de facto ruler of the Gallic 
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provinces, being handicapped by a great inroad of the Goths 
by land and sea and by repeated attempts of pretenders to seize 
the throne. Plague also raged in the Empire, and a severe earth¬ 
quake destroyed many flourishing cities of Asia Minor (a.d. 262). 
Further, insubordination of the troops caused grave damage: 
Byzantium, for example, was plundered by her own garrison. A 
renewed invasion of the Goths laid waste the Balkan lands and 
Greece a second time, and when these devastations were at their 
worst, one of Gallienus' best generals, Aureolus, to whom he had 
entrusted the command of a strong force of cavalry regiments 
destined to fight Postumus, turned his arms against his master. 
Gallienus rushed from the Danube to Italy, defeated and 
besieged Aureolus in Milan, but was killed by his own soldiers, 
who proclaimed as emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, an offleer of 
the Danubian army and an Illyrian by birth (a.d. 268). With 
Claudius begins a series of Roman emperors, mostly brave 
generals of the Roman army, Danubians by origin, who en¬ 
deavoured to restore the unity of the Empire and to prevent it 
from being entirely flooded by its Northern and Eastern neigh¬ 
bours. They had, of course, like their predecessors, to face the 
insubordination and the treacherous attitude of the army. Like 
their predecessors, too, almost all of them fell victims to military 
plots, and, during the reign of each, usurpers sprang up in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Empire. But, while such behaviour seemed to 
have become a kind of tradition or firmly rooted habit of the 
army, we find signs of a sound reaction against the dismember¬ 
ment of the Empire and the licentious conduct of the soldiers. 
From the purely military point of view the troops, and not the 
troops of the Danube regions only, appear to be better trained 
and show a better fighting spirit. As a whole, they were true to 
their allegiance to the emperors: the latter, indeed, were mostly 
the victims of treacherous conspiracies, but these conspiracies 
were the work of small groups in which the mass of the soldiers 
took no active part. 

We must content ourselves with a very brief sketch of the 
complicated and dramatic history of the last thirty years of the 
third century. The rule of Claudius 9 was distinguished by ex¬ 
ploits in Germany and on the Danube, where he finally crushed 
the forces of the Goths and stopped their advance towards Italy 
for more than a century. He fully deserves the surname of 
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Gothicus under which he is known to history. He had, however, 
no time to reunite with the Roman Empire the independent 
Gallic Empire, though it was in a state of internal dissolution, one 
emperor succeeding another in rapid succession after the death 
of Postumus (Ulpius Cornelius Laclianus, M. Aurelius Marius, 
M. Piavonius Victorinus). More prosperous and better consoli¬ 
dated was the eastern Empire of Palmyra under the rule of 
Zenobia and her young son Vaballathus who had added Egypt 
to their Empire. Gradually Zenobia formed the idea of creating 
an independent Eastern Roman Empire with an independent 
Augustus as its ruler. 

In 270 Claudius perished on the Danube, a victim of the 
plague which again ravaged the ranks both of Romans and of 
barbarians. His brother M. Aurelius Claudius Quintillus was 
proclaimed emperor in the West and was recognized by the 
senate, but he was unable to maintain himself against L. Domi- 
tius Aurelianus, the ablest of the generals of Claudius, a Danu- 
bian peasant like Maximinus, and a soldier who had made a 
brilliant career for himself by personal merit. 10 The short reign 
of Aurelian was a time of extreme peril for the Roman Empire 
but also of brilliant triumphs for the Roman arms, comparable 
to those of Trajan and M. Aurelius. His first task was to defend 
Italy from a formidable invasion of German tribes, thejuthungi 
and the Alemanni. After some successes against thejuthungi in 
Raetia and against the Vandals in Pannonia, Aurelian had to 
face an overwhelming invasion of Italy by the joint forces of the 
Juthungi and Alemanni. Defeated by them near Milan, faced 
with a rebellion in Rome and in some of the provinces, threat¬ 
ened by a new invasion of the Goths, and confronted with a 
definite breach of allegiance by the Palmyrene Empire, Aurelian 
fortified the cities of Italy, including Rome, called the youth of 
Italy to arms, and finally succeeded in driving the barbarians 
from Italy and in re-establishing his authority both in Rome and 
in the provinces. After defeating the Goths, he marched against 
Queen Zenobia, and in a difficult campaign restored the supre¬ 
macy of Rome in the East, reconquered Egypt, and captured 
both the city of Palmyra and the rulers of the Palmyrene Em¬ 
pire, in spite of the help sent them by the Persians. Returning 
to Europe, where he had to fight the Carpi on the lower Danube, 
he was suddenly recalled to the East by the outbreak of revolts 
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in Palmyra and Alexandria, the latter headed by a wealthy 
Alexandrian merchant and industrial magnate named Firmus. 
Both rebellions were swiftly crushed, and it remained for Aure- 
lian to complete the restoration of imperial unity by reducing 
the Gallic Empire to obedience. The task proved a compara¬ 
tively easy one, as the last Gallic emperor, C. Pius Esuvius Tctri- 
cus, a Roman senator, betrayed his own army and at the critical 
moment passed over to the side of Aurelian. After a splendid 
triumph in Rome ( a . d . 274) Aurelian left again for the provinces, 
to restore peace in Gaul and to prepare an expedition against the 
Persians. During these preparations he was killed by a band of 
conspirators near Perinthus in Thrace (a.d. 275). 

The conspirators had no candidate of their own, and the 
troops referred the election of a new emperor to the senate. 
Apparently, even the army, accustomed as it was to create and 
depose emperors, was still convinced that the legitimacy of an 
emperor depended in the last instance on the senate. The senate 
elected its princeps , the first on the list of senators, M. Claudius 
Tacitus, the last ruler who endeavoured to restore the co-opcra- 
tion of emperor and senate on equal terms. Called by an invasion 
of the Goths to Asia Minor, Tacitus took the field against them 
and routed them, but in the hour of victory fell by the hand of 
conspirators. 11 The Eastern army elected M. Aurelius Probus in 
his stead; the West recognized as its emperor the brother of 
Tacitus, M. Annius Florianus. A new civil war broke out. Near 
Tarsus the rivals met, but Florianus was slain by his own troops 
before a battle took place. The rule of Probus shows the same 
features which marked all the reigns of the last half of the third 
century. Not only had he the heavy task of fighting the bar¬ 
barians both in Syria and in Gaul, which was overrun in 276 by 
the Germans, who pitilessly destroyed the flourishing cities and 
the fertile fields of the province. He had also to combat rivals or 
usurpers, Bonosus and Proculus in Gaul, Saturninus in Syria. 
While preparing for an expedition against the Persians, he was 
killed in a.d. 282 by his own soldiers at Sirmium, his birthplace. 12 
His successor was M. Aurelius Cams, another Danubian, 13 
whose main exploit was a successful expedition against the Per¬ 
sians while his son Carinus ruled the West. During the Persian 
expedition Carus died, and his second son Numcrianus was 
assassinated in Asia Minor on his return journey from the East 
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by his father-in-law Arrius Aper, who hoped to succeed to the 
throne. Aper, however, was not elected emperor. The officers 
of the army proclaimed G. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus, and 
he was at once recognized by the East. In the civil war which 
followed between Carinus and Diocletianus, Carinus was de¬ 
feated and slain, and Diocletianus remained sole emperor. 14 
Contrary to all expectations, Diocletian was able to maintain 
his position as emperor unopposed and unchallenged for the 
whole of his reign. He was no worse and no better than his pre¬ 
decessors, and if he succeeded in the task in which they had 
failed, it was because the time was ripe and the measure of 
suffering was full. The Roman Empire bitterly needed peace and 
was ready to accept it from the emperor at any price. 

Before attacking the difficult task of analysing and explaining 
the great social and political revolution which we have outlined, 
a revolution which took more than fifty years to exhaust itself, 
we must examine the policy which was followed by the Roman 
emperors during this crisis. Even a superficial reader of the 
sources which refer to this troubled period may easily recognize 
in all the measures taken by the emperors, and particularly in 
the daily practice of their administration, the leading principles 
which had been once and for all laid down by the Scveri and 
which were partly based on precedents set in the period of the 
enlightened monarchy. Most of the emperors after Alexander 
were faithful disciples of Septimius, no less faithful than the 
members of his own house. From time to time we notice a strong 
reaction against that policy, desperate attempts to get back to 
the glorious and blessed times of the Antonines, but in fact these 
attempts caused additional bloodshed and resulted in a still more 
devoted allegiance on the part of succeeding emperors to the 
main principles of the policy of Septimius. 

Of these we have already spoken, and we have explained their 
origin, but it may be helpful to summarize them briefly. From 
the political point of view, Septimius began a systematic militar¬ 
ization of the government, which had been completely bureau¬ 
cratized by his predecessors. A militarized bureaucracy was the 
watchword, and at the head of this bureaucracy a monarch with 
autocratic power, hereditary in his family, his power being 
based on the allegiance of the army and the state officials and 
on the personal worship of the emperor. To militarize the 
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bureaucracy was equivalent to barbarizing it, as the army now 
consisted almost wholly of peasants from the less civilized parts 
of the Empire and of the children of settled soldiers and veterans. 
To attain these objects—the militarization of the government 
and the security of the imperial power—the old upper classes 
were gradually eliminated from the commanding posts in the 
army and from the administrative posts in the provinces. They 
were replaced by a new military aristocracy. Like the emperors 
themselves, this aristocracy sprang from the ranks of the Roman 
army and, like the emperors, it was subject to perpetual change: 
new men constantly rose from the rank and file of the army to 
replace those who were advanced to equestrian offices and to a 
seat in the senate. 

The system of administration conducted by this militarized 
bureaucracy was mainly dictated from above, and its character 
was a natural consequence of the utter instability of the imperial 
power. It might be defined as a system of permanent terrorism 
which from time to time assumed acute forms. The most impor¬ 
tant part in the administration was played by countless thou¬ 
sands of policemen of different denominations, all of them per¬ 
sonal military agents of the emperor. Their duty was to watch 
the people closely both in the cities and in the country, and to 
arrest those who were considered dangerous to the emperor. 
They were probably employed also to quell any troubles and 
strikes that might arise from the heavy pressure of the govern¬ 
ment on the population in the matter of taxation and compul¬ 
sory work, and to use physical compulsion against those who 
failed to pay their taxes or to discharge the public burdens to 
which they were liable. 

A salient feature of this system of organized terrorism was the 
further development of the principle of compulsion in all deal¬ 
ings of the government with the population, particularly in the 
sphere of taxation and forced labour. Along with taxation, 
but much more oppressive than it, and no less methodically 
applied, went the system of requisitioning foodstufts, raw 
material, manufactured goods, money, ships, draught cattle and 
men for transport purposes, and so forth. A complement to the 
system of requisitions was the demand made on the people for 
personal work. On it was based, for instance, the method of 
recruiting and the arrangements for all emergency work re- 
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quired by the government. The same system of compulsion also 
reigned supreme in the organization of the economic activities 
of the state. The richer members of the community were made 
responsible for the cultivation of the land which belonged to the 
state, for the collection of taxes and of requisitioned goods and 
money, and for the transport of goods and men moved on behalf 
of the state. As the success of the system depended on its power 
easily to reach and keep within call everybody who was subject 
to compulsion, there was a natural tendency to bind every indi¬ 
vidual alike to his place of residence and to the particular group 
to which he belonged by birth and by profession. A tiller of the 
soil ought to remain in his domicile, and he ought to carry on 
his work without regard to his desires and inclinations. A soldier 
should remain in camp, and his children should take up military 
service as soon as they reached a certain age. A member of the 
municipal aristocracy should be at hand in his own city to carry 
out the obligations connected with his position. A shipowner 
was called upon to remain a member of his corporation as long 
as he was able to conduct his business. And so on. 

There was nothing new in the system as such. But under the 
conditions of a permanent revolution it assumed unparalleled 
proportions and, being used not as a subsidiary, but as the main, 
resource of the government, it became a real plague which 
undermined and destroyed both the prosperity of the Empire 
and the spirit of its inhabitants. It no longer amounted to a 
series of emergency measures carried out in difficult times and 
dropped as soon as normal conditions were re-established, as 
had been the case under the Antonincs and even under the 
Seven. When abnormal conditions ceased to be the exception 
and became the rule, measures which had been regarded as 
temporary emergency measures became the regular system of 
administration, the foundation of the whole fabric of govern¬ 
ment. 

It is no easy task to sketch the development of this system in 
the troubled times of the military anarchy. Our information is 
scanty and little to be trusted. There is, however, one moment 
at the very beginning of this age when we have ample and good 
information, on which we can thoroughly rely—the period 
following the murder of Alexander and extending over the short 
reign of Maximinus and the reaction after his death, but not 
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including the rule of Gordian III and the six years of Philip, on 
which we have almost no evidence. For the reign of Maximinus 
we have the substantial and dramatic report of a contemporary, 
Hcrodian, which is repeated by the Latin biographies of the em¬ 
perors of the time, with some additions taken from another Greek 
historian of the third century, perhaps Dexippus. For the rule 
of Philip we have the speech entitled ‘To the Emperor’ (Els 
ftaot\ca), written by a contemporary, a man of good education 
and of comparatively high standing, who was well acquainted 
with the conditions of his time, especially in the East. 15 There 
may be many exaggerations in his characterization of Philip; 
there is undoubtedly a certain idealization of his character; but 
even this part of the speech is interesting and important, as it 
shows not so much the ideas and ideals of Philip as those of the 
educated classes of the time. In that respect the speech is com¬ 
parable with those of Dio and with some of the orations of 
Aristides. On the other hand, its negative portion, which was 
intended to present a contrast to the endeavours of Philip and to 
the aspirations of the educated classes, gives a true and perfectly 
trustworthy picture of the conditions which prevailed in the 
Empire before Philip’s accession. This picture agrees in all its 
details with that given by Hcrodian and Dexippus. 

The question whether Maximinus, after the murder of Alex¬ 
ander, endeavoured to obtain confirmation of his power by the 
senate is not of great moment.' 6 His activity after his accession 
and after his first victories over the Germans, when he was in 
urgent need of money and full of hatred towards the better 
classes of the population, is much more important as an indica¬ 
tion of his real attitude and aspirations. His rule began and 
ended with a regime of terror. ‘What was the use’, says Hcrodian, 
‘of barbarians being annihilated*—an allusion to the military 
successes of Maximinus in Germany—‘when greater slaughter 
took place in Rome itself and in the provinces?’ We may believe 
or disbelieve in the statement that he ruthlessly exterminated 
all the higher officials of Alexander Scvcrus, yet there is not a 
shadow of doubt that his reign opened with a relentless exter¬ 
mination of his enemies, which never ceased. 17 The fact is not 
only stated by Hcrodian and the Latin biographer but is also 
expressly affirmed in the speech Els /JaaiAca. In speaking of the 
accession of Philip, the author says: ‘Those others began their 
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rule’—he is alluding, of course, specially to Maximinus—‘with 
wars and many murders, destroying numbers of the officials and 
bringing on a multitude of others irremediable calamities, so 
that many provincial cities were desolated, much land was laid 
waste, and many human beings perished.’ 18 When the revolt 
against Maximinus in Africa was suppressed by his legate Capc- 
lianus with the help of the African army, wholesale murder 
raged all over the country. For evidence we have not only the 
assertions of Herodian and the Latin biographer but also a 
touching inscription found in Africa: ‘Sacred to the memory 
of L. Aemilius Severinus called also Phillyrio, who lived for 
about sixty-six years and died for his love of the Romans, being 
captured by this (fellow) Capclianus. Victorinus, called also 
Verota (erected the monument), in memory of friendship and 
mindful of piety.’ 19 The reader will note the opposition of the 
Romans to the barbarians led by Maximinus and Capclianus. 
We shall revert to this feature later. 

Such a method of terrorism was not new: we have seen that 
the same method of propping up the imperial power was in¬ 
herited by the military tyrants of the first century a.d. from the 
leaders in the civil wars of the first century b.c., and that it was 
revived by Domitian, and consistently carried out by Septimius 
and his house. The novelty was the unprecedented cruelty of the 
Thracian soldier and the fact that, once started, the system was 
pursued by the successors of Maximinus for more than fifty 
years. Another novel feature was that the victims of the terror¬ 
ism were not only, as under Septimius, the higher classes of the 
imperial aristocracy and a section of the municipal aristocracy 
but the whole of the intellectual and bourgeois class. A corollary 
to this campaign of murder was, as in the time of Septimius, the 
replacing of the victims by men who, like the emperor himself, 
belonged to the lower classes, mostly common soldiers who had 
quite recently become members of the new equestrian class. 
Once more our sources are very' explicit on the point. 20 

If Maximinus’ terrorism was not confined to the imperial 
nobility, the chief reason was his pressing need of money, which 
led him to attack the bourgeoisie of the Empire in general, and 
especially that of the cities, and to rob them as if they belonged 
to a conquered foreign state instead of being Roman citizens, 
who mostly owed their citizenship to Caracalla’s grant of a few 
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years before. VVe may quote again the bitter but perfectly justi¬ 
fied words of Herodian, himself a member of the persecuted 
class: ‘Every day one could see the wealthiest men of yesterday 
beggars today. Such was the greed of the tyranny which used the 
pretext that it needed a constant supply of money to pay the 
soldiers.* 


But [he proceeds] as long as these things were done to individuals and 
the calamity was confined to the classes nearest to the court, the people 
of the cities and of the provinces did not pay much attention to them. 
The misfortunes of the rich, or those whom they think to be well oft', arc 
not only disregarded by the masses, but sometimes even delight ill- 
disposed persons of the baser sort, because they are jealous of their 
betters who are favoured by fortune. But when Maximinus, after reduc¬ 
ing most of the distinguished houses to penury, found that the spoils 
were few and paltry and by no means sufficient for his purposes, he 
attacked public property. All the money belonging to the cities that was 
collected for the victualling of the populace or for distribution among 
them, or was devoted to theatres or to religious festivals, he diverted to 
his own use; and the votive offerings set up in temples, the statues of the 
gods, the tributes to heroes, all the adornments of the public buildings, 
everything that served to beautify the cities, even the metal out of which 
money could be coined, all were melted down. This conduct greatly 
grieved the people of the cities.... Even the soldiers were displeased at 
what was done, for their relatives and kinsfolk reproached them, bearing 
them a grudge, since it was on their account that Maximinus did these 
things. 11 


It is impossible to say how far Herodian is right in generaliz¬ 
ing about the conduct of Maximinus and speaking of a wholesale 
pillage of the cities throughout the Empire. The fact that after 
his reign we have very few' of those inscriptions, so frequent in 
the second century and in the first years of the third, which men¬ 
tion large donations to the cities by rich citizens, and foundations 
established by them for the very purposes enumerated by Hero¬ 
dian, shows that the well-to-do class was alarmed by the confis¬ 
cations of Maximinus, and that his methods were probably 
taken over by his successors. One cannot believe that the wealth 
accumulated by generations in the cities could disappear at 
once, but the ruthless procedure of Maximinus and of those w r ho 
followed his example evidently dealt a mortal blow at the civic 
spirit of the higher classes, and induced them to conceal their 
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wealth and appear as poor as possible. The system of liturgies, 
moreover, diverted everything that had formerly been spent by 
the cities, or by rich citizens on their behalf, into the treasury 
of the state and into the pockets of the financial agents of the 
government. Thus the accumulated capital of the Empire, 
which (as we have seen) was not very large, was severely assailed 
and never recovered from the deadly blows administered to it 
by Septimius Severus and by the emperors of the period of 
military anarchy. 21 

As in the time of Septimius, the system of terrorism was carried 
out by an army of spies and military police. In the speech Els 
fiaaiXca the orator says of Philip: 

About his justice let what I have said suffice. What bcncvolcncc can 
be greater and more conspicuous than this? All the provinces lay cower¬ 
ing and enslaved by fear, since many spies went round all the cities 
listening to what people were saying. It was impossible to think or speak 
freely, when all temperate and just liberty of speech was destroyed and 
every one trembled at his own shadow. From this fear he released the 
souls of all and set them free, restoring to them their liberty full and 
complete. 

If we compare this statement with the inscriptions of the time of 
Septimius which have been quoted in the preceding chapter, wc 
shall realize that there is no exaggeration in the orator’s words 
and that the system of Maximinus was only the logical outcome 
of the practice first systematized by Hadrian, and afterwards 
developed in a masterly fashion by Septimius. We may be con¬ 
fident that in the period subsequent to Maximinus there was no 
change in this respect, except perhaps for the worse. 2 * 

But all the measures taken by the emperors to safeguard their 
power and to fill up their treasury were in vain. The same author 
emphasizes this point by insisting on the heavy burden of taxa¬ 
tion and on the emptiness of the treasury. 24 The documents 
corroborate his statement and reveal to our eyes the working of 
the system and all its consequences. Wc shall speak of it later, in 
describing the economic situation of the Empire in the third 
century. Everybody saw, of course, that the root of the evil was 
the army, those bands of greedy and licentious soldiers who were 
the real masters of the emperors and who did not love work or 
fighting but enjoyed robbing and pillaging their own fellow citi¬ 
zens. The fact is definitely stated by the author of the speech 
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‘To the Emperor’, and both Herodian and the Latin biographer 
support him. He says once more of Philip: 

Many [of the previous emperors] were brave in face of the foe, but 
they were ruled or mastered by their own soldiers. He, however, easily 
mastered them and so reduced them to order that, although they re¬ 
ceived many vast sums and might have been troublesome and formid¬ 
able if they did not receive as much or even more, their covetous desires 
were not whetted . 45 

Under the pressure of the system of terrorism, which had never 
before been carried out so systematically or so pitilessly as under 
Maximinus, tension became so high and the population, es¬ 
pecially the population of the cities, 26 so exasperated that, des¬ 
pite the terror, revolts broke out one after another, first in Africa, 
and then in Italy. The events in Africa are generally misrepre¬ 
sented by modern scholars, who persist in speaking of a peasant 
revolt, in face of the clear statement of Herodian, our best source, 
who was misunderstood and mistranslated by the Latin bio¬ 
grapher of Maximinus. What really happened was as follows. 
After the accession of Maximinus the procurator of Africa re¬ 
ceived a commission to extort money there for the emperor. That 
he was appointed governor of the province in place of the aged 
proconsul M. Antonius Gordianus, who retired to the city of 
Thysdrus, is a very attractive hypothesis of von Domaszcwski. 27 
The procurator, reluctantly helped by the quaestor and his 
assistants, proceeded in the usual ruthless manner and attacked 
particularly the rich landowners of the province, who formed, as 
we know, the most influential portion of the population of the 
African cities. Some of these men, described by Herodian as 
‘well-born and rich’, being threatened with the prospect of losing 
their ‘paternal and ancestral estates’, organized a plot. To ensure 
its complete success, they ordered some of their oIkItcu (slaves 
or tenants, probably the former) to come from their estates to 
the city armed with axes and sticks. Such a crowd would not 
look suspicious to the procurator, who was accustomed to 
receive from the peasants complaints against their landlords. 
These men killed the procurator, and thereupon the leaders of the 
plot, a group of African landowners, whose numbers were in¬ 
creased by other men of the same class, proclaimed Gordian 
emperor. 28 Gordian, however, did not succeed in receiving any 
support from the African army. His forces were a motley crowd 
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consisting of a few soldiers (perhaps the cohors urbana of Carthage) 
and a militia composed of men who dwelt in the cities, probably 
the members of the curiae iuniorum. They were attracted by 
Gordian’s promise to banish all the spies and to restore the con¬ 
fiscated estates. These troops were badly equipped and badly 
organized. They had no weapons and used such as were to be 
found in the houses of the African bourgeoisie —swords, axes, and 
hunting javelins (the equipment of hunters may be seen on 
numerous African mosaics). 29 It is hardly probable that many 
peasants and tenants joined his standard. No wonder that his 
army was easily vanquished by the regular troops of Africa, led 
by the Numidian legatus Capelianus, his personal enemy. The 
victory was followed by an orgy of murder and confiscation. 
Capelianus first executed all the aristocracy of Carthage and 
confiscated both their private fortunes and the money belonging 
to the city and the temples. He then proceeded to do the same 
in the other cities, ‘killing the prominent men, exiling the com¬ 
mon citizens, and ordering the soldiers to burn and pillage the 
estates and the villages’. 30 

Meanwhile Gordian had been recognized at Rome, and the 
Romans, even after his death, persisted in their revolt against 
Maximinus. The revolt spread quickly all over I taly and assumed 
the same form as the revolt of Africa: it was a desperate fight of 
the city bourgeoisie against the soldiers and their leader, the soldier- 
emperor. The task of the senate was to organize and lead this 
bourgeoisie. Pupicnus formed an army, which consisted of recruits 
collected in Rome and Italy and which was supplied and sup¬ 
ported by the city population throughout the peninsula. That 
the emperors elected by the senate had the full support of the 
cities is proved by the behaviour of the people of Emona, who 
thoroughly devastated their own territory in order to deprive 
Maximinus of supplies, and by the valiant and heroic resistance 
of the city of Aquileia, which decided the fate of Maximinus. 
The victory of Pupienus and Balbinus was thus a temporary 
victory of the bourgeoisie*' 

In fighting Maximinus, the cities fought against the new sys¬ 
tem of administration introduced by Septimius. Their enemy 
was the military monarchy, and their ideal was the enlightened 
monarchy of the Antonines based on the city bourgeoisie. This is 
shown by the fact that after the death of Maximinus no attempt 
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was made to restore the Republican form of government. The 
election of Pupienus and Balbinus emphasized the senate’s point 
of view that the emperor should be the best representative of the 
senatorial class, and not a nominee of the soldiers. The same 
view that the best man should be emperor permeates the speech 
in honour of Philip, of which we have frequently spoken. In its 
main ideas the speech reproduces the ideal picture of an em¬ 
peror given in the speeches of Dio, and it is not an accident that 
the iytcwixiov of Philip bears the title Els paoA 4 a. By fiaoiXcvs the 
author meant, of course, the Stoic holder of supreme power. 
Another remarkable coincidence may be noted between this 
speech and the edict of Alexander Scverus on the aurum coron- 
arium , referred to in the preceding chapter, which contains a 
summary of the programme of the new ruler. In this edict 
Alexander Sevcrus, or rather his advisers, laid stress on the point 
that the emperor intended to follow the examples of Trajan and 
Marcus and that his rule was to be based on auxjtpoavxrq, <}>iX- 

avdptoTria t €V(py€ala } Koofitonjs, and iyupare ta, all the Stoic vir¬ 
tues. 32 Still more explicit is the speech Els fiaoiXta. It is addressed 
to the <f)i\avdpwTTos fiaoiMvs. First and foremost, the ‘King’ is 
praised as a man who has received the imperial power, not like 
the others by opposing force to justice and not ‘as though to save 
the regular sequence and succession in one family’, but by the 
voice of public opinion, by the general consent of the population 
of the Roman Empire. The orator proceeds to set forth the main 
features of Philip’s rule and praises the emperor as oaios and 
tvaepy js, as npyos and aowos , and above all as otb<f>piov, SiVaios, 
(yxparnsy and <f)iXdvOpojnos. In every field of activity his policy is 
the direct opposite of that of the military monarchy: he puts no 
trust in spies and informers, he does not rob his subjects, he is a 
good general, but, more than all, he is a successful politician and 
diplomat, and he is not the slave but the master of his soldiers. 
Is not this precisely the Stoic ideal of the just and wise king 
which was applied to Trajan by Dio? It docs not matter that the 
picture hardly corresponded to the reality, that Philip was not a 
Trajan. The orator describes the emperor as he ought to be—the 
reader will note the attack on hereditary succession, despite the 
fact that Philip made his son an associate in power—and tries 
to bring into his ideal picture the actual traits of the emperor, so 
far as they were in keeping with it. 
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The reaction against the military monarchy was shortlived, 
and the endeavours of the city bourgeoisie to restore the en¬ 
lightened monarchy of the Antonincs were not crowned with 
success. About the rule of Gordian III very little is known, but 
it seems that the methods of his father-in-law Timcsithcus were 
not different from those of the military monarchy. 33 Philip, and 
after him Dccius, were ready to follow the path of Marcus. Philip, 
for instance, made some attempts to restore order and justice, to 
reorganize the army, to bring a certain relief to the cities, and to 
re-establish the authority of the senate. These feeble attempts 
were probably the cause of his unpopularity with the soldiers 
and of his downfall at their hands. The bitter reality was that 
the army was master of the situation, and that it was futile to 
dream of the restoration of a rule based on the peaceful elements 
of the population as represented by the city bourgeoisie. Philip’s 
successors, and in some respects even Philip himself, understood 
the position and suited their action to it. 34 

The policy of the military monarchy thus triumphed over the 
last attempt of the city bourgeoisie to restore the supremacy of the 
intellectual and propertied classes in the Roman Empire. But 
the victory of the army was won at the expense of the safety and 
the prosperity of the Empire. The victors indulged in a real orgy 
and reduced the Empire to such a condition that its very existence 
was for a while imperilled. We have spoken of the formidable 
attacks of the barbarians and of the gradual disintegration of the 
Empire under their pressure. The chief cause of these repeated 
attacks was, of course, the internal strife which never ceased 
within the Empire. The victory of the army was the triumph of 
the militaristic and autocratic form of government. The truth 
was realized by those emperors who now, under the most diffi¬ 
cult conditions, undertook the task of saving the state and restor¬ 
ing its unity at any cost. Little wonder if these emperors definitely 
gave up the dream of restoring the system of the Antonines and 
began to build up and to systematize the militaristic state, which 
was supported by the only real force in the Empire, the army. 
After the experiences of the reigns of Maximinus and his imme¬ 
diate successors, it became evident that the bourgeoisie was too 
weak and too ill organized to lend effective support to the central 
power. 

The first to recognize this painful fact fully was the Emperor 
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Gallienus, himself a member of the senatorial aristocracy, a man 
with intellectual interests and of good education. He therefore 
began to build up the fabric of a militaristic state based on the 
army. Evidently this could not be done all at once: Gallienus 
and his successors were bound to make minor concessions to the 
opposite camp and introduce the new system gradually. But the 
day of compromise, when attempts might be made to maintain 
the chief institutions of the Antonine period, as had been done 
under the Severi, was past and gone. From this time onwards 
these institutions become more and more survivals, and the 
leading part is played by the militaristic methods initiated by 
Septimius. Even our scanty information permits us to see that 
Gallienus was the first to deduce the consequences involved in the 
policy of thoroughly militarizing the Roman bureaucracy. It 
was he who excluded the senatorial class definitively from the 
posts of command in the army and who took the decisive step 
of regularly appointing as governors of the provinces members 
of the equestrian class, that is to say, former soldiers. Himself of 
senatorial origin, Gallienus was forced to deal the death-blow to 
the aspirations of the upper classes and to build up the new 
military aristocracy of the Empire. After his time no member of 
the senatorial class had access to the post of commander of a 
legion or of a special detachment for military purposes (vexil- 
lalio). On the other hand, Gallienus avoided offending the 
senatorial class. Some imperial provinces still had senatorial 
governors, but it is doubtful if their authority extended over 
the equestrian commanders of the legions; and there is no doubt 
that elsewhere the military men reigned supreme, alike in the 
provinces and at the imperial court where the officers and the 
civil servants were considered more and more as a personal fol¬ 
lowing of the emperor. The equestrian career was now in fact 
a purely military career, the civil posts playing but an insignifi¬ 
cant part in the militarized administration of the Empire. Nor 
must we forget the close relations between the emperor and the 
common soldiers. 3S 

The rule of Aurelian, short as it was, seems to have been an¬ 
other stage in the same process. The Empire presents to us the 
appearance of a beleaguered country, where a state of siege 
reigns and where all the cities are merely so many fortresses 
ready to repulse the attacks of the enemy. The same is true of 
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many villages and of the great villas, the centres of large private 
estates. It is unfortunate that our evidence on the important 
reign of Aurelian is so meagre and that the few data which we 
have very often refer to subsidiary matters and to local measures 
of very little importance. It is generally assumed that Aurelian 
took the last and decisive step in transforming the imperial 
power into a pure military autocracy, based on religious sanc¬ 
tion. On this view the emperor is now king ‘by the grace of God’, 
and God is the almighty Sun, the supreme god of the Illyrian 
troops. There is no doubt that Sol was the god of Aurelian’s 
predilection, and that in his time the cult played a part in the 
city of Rome similar to that played by the cult of the Syrian 
Elagabal during the rule of his chief priest. It is certain also that 
a kind of solar monotheism was supreme among the Danubian 
troops before and after Aurelian. 36 How far, however, we may 
rely upon the testimony of the continuator of Cassius Dio (Petrus 
Patricius), who affirms that during a revolt of his troops Aurelian 
laid emphasis on the fact that it was God, and not the troops, 
that had given him the purple, is not at all clear. It is worth 
noting that the same saying was attributed by Cassius Dio, 
almost in the same circumstances, to M. Aurelius. 37 O11 the 
other hand, apart from his devotion to Sol and to Hercules, 38 the 
chief god of the Antonines, there is very little evidence about 
Aurelian’s theocratic tendencies. As a matter of fact, he was as 
much an autocrat as many of his predecessors. A strong per¬ 
sonality, conscious of what he thought to be his duty, he ruled 
the reunited Empire with a firm hand, and ruled it alone. But 
the same is true of many of his predecessors. As regards his atti¬ 
tude towards the senate and the city bourgeoisie , he adopted at 
the beginning of his reign the policy of terrorism, which was 
somewhat relaxed when after his victories over Zenobia he was 
able temporarily to fill his treasury with the spoil of a part of the 
Empire. 

How far Aurelian developed the militarization of the imperial 
administration, it is impossible to say. He was known as a good 
administrator, as a man who maintained discipline both among 
his military and civil officers and among his soldiers, but we can 
hardly rely upon the details furnished in this connexion by his 
Latin biographer. There are practically only two measures 
wholly attributable to Aurelian which were real attempts to 
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concentrate the life of the state in the hands of the emperor and 
so constituted a further development of the policy pursued by his 
militaristic and autocratic predecessors. The first of these was 
the energetic action taken to regulate the utterly disorganized 
currency of the Empire, to unify it, and to eliminate almost all 
the local autonomous mints, including the senatorial mint at 
Rome. It was one of the last blows aimed at the autonomy of the 
cities of the Empire and at the prerogatives of the senate. 

The second measure affected the associations which were in 
the service of the state. We have followed the consecutive stages 
of the evolution of these associations. The government steadily 
assumed increased control of the most important of them, 
especially those formed by the shipowners and by the wholesale 
merchants dealing in foodstuffs. Side by side with this tiatisation 
went the nationalization of the associations of workmen engaged 
in special work connected with trade and transport in the large 
cities, and of such corporations as were connected with the 
security of life in the Italian and provincial cities, especially the 
local fire-brigades, known under the names of collegia dendro- 
phororum el centonariorum. The men occupied in the imperial mints 
were also brought under full state control and quasi-military 
discipline. In each case there was involved not only strict control 
of the corporations by agents of the state, but also the attach¬ 
ment of individuals both to their profession and to their place of 
residence, and the tendency to transform the individual’s obli¬ 
gation into a hereditary munus. We have seen how Alexander 
Severus extended government control to those associations which 
were important for ensuring a regular food-supply for the capital. 
Aurelian seems to have taken a decisive step in this connexion. 
The allusion is not to his temporary militarization of all the 
associations of Rome for the purpose of building the walls of 
the city. Similar measures may have been taken in other cities of 
the Empire which were transformed into fortified castles. I cannot 
think that this measure, which consisted in a careful registration 
of all the members of the building corporations and in giving 
to these corporations the title of Aureliani (with which may be 
compared the corresponding measures of Commodus in respect 
of the navicidarii ), was perpetuated, and that it should be con¬ 
sidered as the beginning of a new era for all the corporations of 
the capital. On the other hand, it is highly probable that, in con- 
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nexion with the reorganization of the system of victualling the 
city of Rome, Aurelian reorganized the associations which were 
connected with the food trade and the transport of foodstuffs and 
made them real agents of the state, departments of the admini¬ 
stration, subject to stem discipline under the strict control of 
officers of the Roman garrison. For the corporations this meant 
that their members were now definitely bound to them, and that 
they themselves might be reinforced by the compulsory enrolment 
of new members. If such a measure was taken by Aurelian for 
the capital, which indeed is no more than an hypothesis, it was 
doubtless extended at least to the cities of Alexandria and Car¬ 
thage; and in all probability the same system was gradually 
imposed by individual rescripts on local corporations all over the 
Empire. 39 

The strong and consistent rule of Aurelian—the great restorer 
of the Roman Empire, who once again, and more efficiently 
than before, centralized the government of the Empire in the 
city of Rome and appeared as the head of a thoroughly militar¬ 
ized bureaucracy, whose work was based on the compulsory 
participation of all groups of the population of the Empire in the 
work of administration and also in furnishing the Empire with 
the means of existence and with a supply of labour—ended quite 
surprisingly in what seemed to be a temporary restoration of 
senatorial rule over the Empire. Nor was this the result of a 
counter-revolution, as in the period after Maximinus, of a bitter 
struggle between the cities and the army; it was the consequence 
of a decision taken by the army. Instead of Aurelian, the senate 
elected as sole emperor Tacitus, the prineeps senatus. It is evident 
that such a possibility implies the disappearance of the sharp 
antagonism, which had existed under Maximinus, between the 
senate, as representative of the city bourgeoisie, and the army. I 
can sec only one explanation of this amazing event in the history 
of Rome, and that is that the senate no longer represented the 
city bourgeoisie of the Empire, and that, in regard to the vital 
questions of state life, there was now a perfect accord between 
the senate and the emperor, the commander-in-chief of the army. 
The senate felt as strongly as the emperors, what indeed was 
beginning to be felt in the ranks of the army, the urgent neces¬ 
sity of restoring order if the Empire and Roman civilization 
were to be saved; and consequently it gave up, so far at least as 
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the majority of its members were concerned, the golden dream 
of restoring the conditions of the Antonine period. The old words 
and formulae were still used, for example, to glorify the new era 
which had dawned for the Empire with the rule of the first 
senator Tacitus, but they were mere words and did not imply 
any acts or change of policy. 

The fact is that after the terrible years of Maximinus, and still 
more after the reforms of Gallienus, the senate no longer repre¬ 
sented the same classes of the population as before. The mem¬ 
bers of the senate were now mostly former generals of the army, 
who had risen from the lowest grades of military service, and 
former military officers and officials of the imperial administra¬ 
tion. Taken all together, it was a new aristocracy. It was also an 
aristocracy of great landowners. We shall see in the next chapter 
how on the ruins of the old landed aristocracy, imperial and 
municipal, there grew up a new class of landowners, mostly 
ex-soldiers and ex-officers. Alongside of them stood some of the 
ancient landowners, who had succeeded not only in emerging 
safe from the storms of the revolutionary period but even in 
increasing their estates by grabbing new land. The senate now 
represented these new men and no longer the enslaved and half- 
ruined city bourgeoisie. Such an aristocracy was, of course, vitally 
interested in the restoration of order. It was indifferent to the 
past glory of the cities, and was ready to support the emperor 
and the army in their endeavours to restore the Empire. It was 
willing to see the new social order which arose out of the convul¬ 
sions of the revolutionary age stabilized and consolidated.* 0 

The city bourgeoisie never recovered its position as the leading 
class of the Roman Empire. Its forces were broken by the savage 
executions and confiscations of Maximinus, and still more by the 
system of liturgies which completed the ruin begun by the acute 
spasms of terrorism. Whether, after Scptimius and Maximinus, 
it was subjected to new attacks of the same kind we cannot say. 
There is no direct evidence that it was; but to complete its ruin 
no new attacks were needed. The general economic conditions 
of the Empire which will be described in the next chapter, the 
ruin of commerce and industry, the terrible barbarian invasions 
of the provinces—especially Gaul, the Danube provinces, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and to a certain extent Africa and even Egypt 
(by the Blemmyes)—which wiped out the flourishing centres of 
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bourgeois life, the constant draining of the wealth of this class 
by the various exactions of the government and by the liturgical 
system, all these factors are sufficient to explain the gradual 
decay of the cities and of their bourgeoisie. I do not assert that the 
class disappeared: that would be notoriously untrue. It is not 
so easy, even by violent means, to reduce to naught resources 
accumulated by centuries. The middle class survived, and there 
were still some rich citizens in the provincial and Italian cities. 
But it was a new bourgeoisie , of a mean and servile type, which 
practised subterfuges and various tricks to evade the obligations 
imposed by the state, a bourgeoisie which based its prosperity on 
exploitation and speculation, but which nevertheless steadily 
went down. In the main it lived on the past and did not add very 
much to the resources accumulated by the past. We shall come 
back to this problem in the next chapter. 

To sum up what has been said. In the period after Alexander 
Scvcrus we see the emperors under the constant pressure of the 
army completing the process begun by Septimius. The real 
diarchy of the age of the enlightened monarchy, the diarchy of 
the central government and the self-government of the cities, 
came to an end. The senatorial and the ancient equestrian 
classes, which represented the municipal bourgeoisie y gradually 
lost their social and political privileges and disappeared. The 
municipal aristocracy was still employed by the government and 
kept some of its social privileges, but was enslaved: it no longer 
enjoyed initiative and freedom. Its members acted on behalf 
of the state in the capacity of servants, who closely resembled 
slaves. The new system of government was based on the emperor 
and on a new militarized bureaucracy, supported by the army. 
This was the last phase of the development and the main result 
of the long years of military anarchy. 

Was this development the ideal of the emperors of the third 
century? We have tried to show that the policy was forced upon 
Septimius by his usurpation of power. His real ideal was the 
enlightened monarchy of the Antonines. As often as the emperors 
were allowed by circumstances to show their true colours, they 
appeared as supporters of the ancient ideology. With the excep¬ 
tion of Maximinus, who cordially hated the old regime, they all 
proceeded reluctantly and without enthusiasm on the path 
w'hich led through the development of a militarized bureaucracy 
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to the destruction of the ancient foundations of the Roman 
Empire. It is evident that they did so because they were forced, 
and because they saw that the ideals of the second century 
became more and more a sorrowful anachronism. The master of 
the state was the army, and the emperors had to adjust them¬ 
selves and the structure of the state to this bitter reality. The 
army showed with perfect clearness that it was not prepared to 
tolerate any preponderance of the old privileged classes, and the 
emperors had no alternative but to comply with its demand. By 
complying gradually and, as far as possible, without excesses, 
they showed a real understanding of the situation and a real 
patriotism. Their chief aim was, not the destruction of the 
ancient social structure and the establishment of a dictatorship 
of the army, but such an adjustment of the constitution and the 
administration of the Empire as would enable them, in the 
chaotic conditions which resulted from the reigning anarchy, to 
keep the fabric of the Roman state solid and intact, to protect 
it against dismemberment and against conquest by enemies on 
its borders. 

Gradually there came to be one vital question, that of military 
defence. To solve this question, all available forces were con¬ 
centrated on the one task of maintaining a strong army able to 
fight the enemy. This task required a subordination of the 
interests of the people to those of the state. The chaotic manner 
in which it was gradually accomplished was due to the military 
anarchy, which in the last resort was the result of the expiring 
efforts of the city bourgeoisie to restore its vanishing supremacy. 
As soon as this struggle was over and the bourgeoisie was finally 
crushed, the emperors devoted themselves wholly to the task of 
restoring the unity and the strength of the state. The main 
obstacle in their path was no longer civil war between the bour¬ 
geoisie and the army but the army itself, w'hich had little efficiency 
and was utterly licentious. The efforts of the emperors from 
Gallicnus onwards w-crc consequently devoted to the task of 
reforming the army so as to make it an efficient military instru¬ 
ment and, so far as possible, neutral as regards politics. It was 
the same task as had been accomplished by Augustus after the 
civil wars. 

About the military reforms carried out by Gallicnus and his 
successors we have scanty information, and what we have is little 
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to be trusted. It is evident, however, that from the military point 
of view the main task was to create a strong mobile army, always 
ready to be moved to any threatened frontier and therefore con¬ 
centrated as near as possible to the emperor’s place of residence. 
This was the reason for the formation of a powerful army of 
cavalry under the direct command of the emperor or of the most 
trusted of his generals. It was also the reason for the decay of the 
provincial armies, which gradually became units of local militia. 
Hence, too, the creation of a special military aristocracy of pro- 
tectores , bound to the person of the emperor by tics of purely per¬ 
sonal allegiance. But this was only one part of the problem. The 
inefficiency of the army w'as due not only to its provincial char¬ 
acter—to its decentralization—but also to its constitution: it had 
become an army of mobilized peasants, levied compulsorily and 
not drawn from the best elements of the Roman population. That 
constitution, as will be shown in the next chapter, accounted 
also for its rebellious spirit. To do away with this army of peasant 
proletarians was, therefore, another heavy task for the emperors 
of the third century, as it had been the main task of Augustus 
and of Vespasian. The solution was gradually found in the re¬ 
placement of conscripts by mercenary soldiers. The masses of 
the population ceased to serve in the army. For actual service 
was substituted payment, the so-called aurum tironicum , and the 
money was used to hire good mercenaries. The successive stages 
of this cardinal process cannot be traced. We have seen that the 
working of the new system began as early as the Severi. Its final 
consequences were probably drawn by Gallienus and the great 
military leaders of the last half of the third century. The mer¬ 
cenary soldiers were carefully selected partly from among the 
least civilized tribes of the Empire—Illyrians, Thracians, Arabs, 
Moors, Britons—partly from among the Germans and the Sar- 
matians. The last were attracted by the prospect of good pay, or 
they were captives of war, who were enrolled in the Roman army 
individually or in groups. Conscription was as far as possible 
limited to the sons of the settled soldiers, many of whom w'ere 
originally barbarian captives, and to the more warlike tribes of 
the Empire; and this material was used to man the frontier forts 
and to fill up the ranks of the provincial armies. Thus the 
emperors could rely upon the kernel of their troops, who felt 
that they stood and fell with them, being entirely foreign to the 
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population; and they were free to use these troops even against 
the provincial armies in case of necessity. 

The consolidation of the army was achieved by a radical and, 
indeed, desperate measure. The new Roman army was no longer 
a Roman army. It was an army of the Roman emperor or of the 
Roman state, but not an army of the Roman people, even in the 
broadest sense of the term. It was not a part of the Roman popu¬ 
lation and did not represent the interests of that population. It 
was a special caste, maintained at the expense of the population 
to fight foreign enemies. This caste now furnished the administra¬ 
tive personnel of the Empire, the greater portion of the ruling 
class, and the emperors themselves. Such an army could not 
be completely romanized and absorbed by the population. Its 
romanized elements, of course, merged in the mass of the popu¬ 
lation, but it was constandy being recruited by new elements 
coming from foreign lands, and so it remained a foreign military 
caste. Its upper layers now formed the ruling aristocracy of the 
Roman Empire. They in turn, as soon as they became roman¬ 
ized, were replaced by new-comers, the strongest and the ablest 
among the soldiers of the foreign military caste / 1 



XI 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE DURING THE 
PERIOD OF MILITARY ANARCHY 

We possess no general description of the Roman Empire in the 
third century comparable to that of Aclius Aristides, but the 
misery of the times is frequently expressed by contemporaries 
and Is reflected in all the documents of the period. Any one who 
reads attentively the speech Els pacriXca, which has been re¬ 
peatedly quoted in the preceding chapter, and compares it with 
the speeches of Dio and Pliny on the one hand and of Aristides 
on the other, will realize the enormous difference not only in the 
actual conditions but also in the mood of the population as a 
whole and of the highest classes in particular. No less impressive 
is the tone of the Latin biographies of the third-century emperors, 
as contrasted with those of the second century. We may believe 
that these biographies were written in the fourth century and 
that they reflect the interests and the attitude of the upper classes 
of Theodosius’ time, but wc cannot deny that even the writer (or 
the writers) of the fourth century, with contemporary sources 
before them, would unconsciously reflect not only their own 
feelings but also those which they found in their sources. 

One of the most striking utterances of a general character 
finds expression in the well-known dream of the Emperor Probus. 
I cannot help thinking that the rhetorical exclamations of the 
author of his biography were called forth by a genuine saying of 
the emperor, familiar to his contemporaries and famous in his 
time; and I am convinced that even the almost hysterical ex¬ 
pressions used by the biographer himself adequately represent 
the general desires and aspirations of the third century, which 
did not differ greatly from those of the fourth, when conditions 
were somewhat more stable, but still uncertain and far from 
satisfactory. I therefore quote the relative passages from the life 
of Probus. Some sentences are trivial rhetoric, but some phrases 
(especially those which are here printed in italics) would be 
impossible in a picture of the golden age drawn, let us say, in the 
first or the second century a.d. ‘Very soon, he [Probus] said, wc 
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shall not find soldiers necessary,’ writes the biographer, and 
adds: 

Is not this the same as to say: there shall be no Roman soldiers any 
more? The Roman state shall rule ever)'where, shall possess all tilings, 
in full security. The world shall forge no arms, it shall not be compelled 
to supply the annona. Oxen shall be used for the plough, the horse shall 
be bom in peace. There shall be no wars, no prisoners, everywhere shall 
be peace, everywhere the laws of Rome, everywhere our judges. 

Summarized briefly, the desires of the biographer are for Securi¬ 
tas , paXy abundantly and iustitia. He becomes still more specific 
when he enlarges on the same theme. 

The provincial shall not have to deliver the annona, no pay shall be 
disbursed to soldiers out of compulsory gifts, the Roman state shall possess 
inexhaustible stores , nothing shall be spent by the emperor, nothing shall 
be paid by the owner. It was indeed a golden age that he promised. 
There shall be no fortresses, nowhere shall be heard the military trumpet, 
there shall be no need to manufacture arms. That host of soldiers, which 
now oppresses the state with civil wars , shall cultivate the land, shall spend 
its time in studying, in practising the arts, in sailing the sc as. Nor shall 
any one be slain in battle. Ye good gods, what sin did the Roman state 
commit against you so great that ye took away such an emperor? 1 

It is far from easy to give a picture of the general situation of 
the Empire in the third century, especially in the period after 
Alexander Scvcrus, but some outstanding facts, which arc suffi¬ 
ciently attested, illustrate its rapid economic ruin and the cor¬ 
responding decline of civilization all over the Mediterranean 
world. One of the most striking phenomena in economic life was 
the rapid depreciation of the currency and a still more rapid 
increase in prices. The turning-point in the gradual depreciation 
of the silver currency and in the disappearance of gold coins 
from the market was the reign of Caracalla, who replaced the 
denarius by the Antoninianus. From his time onwards the purchas¬ 
ing power of the imperial coins steadily diminished. The denarius, 
which corresponded in the first century to about cightpcnce 
halfpenny, and fell just a little in the second, became towards 
the middle of the third century worth rather less than a farthing. 
This decline was not checked even by the reforms of Claudius II 
and Aurelian (who introduced the new currency, xatvov vofua/xa, 
as it was called in Egypt), though these reformers definitely broke 
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with the ancient practice of issuing real money, with a real com¬ 
mercial value corresponding to the quantity and purity of the 
metal, and introduced a new system of fiduciary money, which 
had almost no real value at all and was only accepted and cir¬ 
culated because of its recognition by the state. 2 

The depreciation of money was closely connected with the 
rise in the prices of products of prime necessity. No statistics arc 
available, but the investigation of thousands of papyri shows 
clearly, at least for Egypt, how ruinous was the rise in prices in 
the third century and how unstable they were all through the 
century, and especially during the second half of it, as com¬ 
pared with the relatively stable prices of the second century. 
It is sufficient to refer the reader to the facts produced 
by F. Oertel, and to the valuable, though incomplete, lists 
of A. Segrc. But one or two examples may be given here. The 
price of wheat in Egypt was surprisingly steady in the first 
and second centuries, especially in the second: it amounted 
to 7 or 8 drachmae for one artaba. In the difficult times at 
the end of the second century it was 17 to 18 drachmae, 
almost a famine price, and in the first half of the third it varied 
between 12 and 20 drachmae. The depreciation of money and 
the rise in prices continued, with the result that in the time of 
Diocletian one artaba cost 20 talents or 120,000 drachmae. Of 
course the coins were now fiduciary currency, but the leap is 
amazing. Unfortunately we have no data for the period between 
Gallienus and Diocletian. A similar variation occurred in the 
rate of wages. An adult male unskilled workman received in the 
first two centuries a.d. wages amounting to 4-6 obols a day, a 
sum which corresponded to 2-3 artabae of grain a month and 
was hardly sufficient to keep a family alive. We must bear in 
mind, however, that we can hardly presume the existence of a 
specific wage-earning class of labourers in Egypt. The majority 
of wage-earners worked occasionally and had another per¬ 
manent occupation (most of them being peasants); moreover, 
women and children worked along with the men. The position of 
labour in industry is almost unknown. In the first half of the 
third century wages rose to about 2, 3, and 5 drachmae; but, 
as the price of grain almost doubled and steadily increased, the 
conditions of the workmen remained as bad as before. When 
fiduciary money came into vogue, wages became utterly unstable, 
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and the whole question of labour conditions underwent a radical 
change. 3 

It is not surprising that under such conditions speculation of 
the wildest kind was one of the marked features of ccononic life, 
especially speculation connected with exchange. There are two 
typical documents referring to the grave consequences of such 
speculation. In the time of Septimius Sevcrus, about a.d. 209-11, 
the city of Mylasa in Caria decided to protect the bankers, who 
were its own concessionaires, against the clandestine exchange 
which was going on in the city and which caused serious loss not 
only to the bankers, who enjoyed a monopoly of exchange, but 
to the city as a whole. The concluding portion of the document 
shows that it was not only the loss of income to the city that in¬ 
duced the city council to take such strong measures. ‘In very 
truth,’ it says, ‘the security of the city is shaken by the malice and 
villainy of a few people, who assail it and rob the community. 
Through them speculation in exchange has entered our market¬ 
place and prevents the city from securing a supply of the necessi¬ 
ties of life, so that many of the citizens, and indeed the com¬ 
munity as a whole, suffer from scarcity. And on this account also 
the regular payment of the taxes to the emperors is delayed.’ 
The trouble, as we see, was not confined to the breaking of the 
monopoly. A wild speculation was going on, which probably 
consisted in the hoarding of good silver by profiteers, who se¬ 
cured it by paying a handsome rate of exchange. This is indi¬ 
cated in the succlamatio of the members of the council which is 
appended to the decree. 4 About half a century later (in a.d. 260) 
in Oxyrhynchus, during the short rule of Macrianus and 
Quietus, the tremendous depreciation of the currency led to a 
formal strike of the managers of the banks of exchange ( koXXv - 
piarucat Tpanc£ai). They closed their doors and refused to accept 
and to exchange the imperial currency (to Btiov tu>v UffiaaTotv 
v6p,ujfia) , The administration resorted to compulsion and threats. 
The strategus issued an order to the bankers and to other money¬ 
changers ‘to open their banks and to accept and exchange all 
coin except the absolutely spurious and counterfeit’. The trouble 
was not new, for the strategus refers to ‘penalties already ordained 
for them in the past by his Highness the Prefect’. It is worthy of 
note that in several contracts of the same time the money speci¬ 
fied is not the current imperial issues of billon but the old 
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Ptolemaic silver, masses of which probably lay hidden all over 
Egypt- 5 

The general insecurity of business life led to a fluctuation in 
the rate of interest, which in the second century had been as 
stable as prices. Our evidence on this point is, of course, scanty 
and docs not permit wide conclusions of a general character. 
But if Billeter is right in thinking that the rate of interest showed 
an extensive decline in the period between Caracalla and Alex¬ 
ander Severus, the fact may be explained by the general uneasi¬ 
ness of business life and the stagnation caused by the prevailing 
insecurity. People refrained from borrowing money, and on the 
market there was more supply than demand. 6 What happened 
later wc do not know. Our evidence for the second century and 
the first decades of the third is mosdy confined to documents 
dealing with investments connected with donations and founda¬ 
tions, and w'e have seen that after the Severi a prodigious decline 
in the number of donations may safely be inferred even from our 
scanty information.? A phenomenon of the same type, due largely 
in all probability to the depreciation of currency and to the 
decay of initiative on the part of business men, was the almost 
complete cessation of commercial relations between India and 
the Roman Empire, especially Egypt. Practically no coins of the 
third century have been found in India. Business relations were 
not resumed till order and a stable gold currency had been re¬ 
established in the Byzantine period. 8 

This tremendous depression in business activity was due in 
large measure to the constant danger to which the most progres¬ 
sive and richest provinces were exposed. We have spoken of the 
repeated invasions of Gaul by the Germans and in particular of 
the catastrophe of a.d. 276, w hen the richest parts of Gaul were 
pillaged and devastated and most of the cities lost all power of 
recovery. The Danube lands repeatedly suffered similar devasta¬ 
tion. Wc have mentioned the capture of the largest and richest 
cities by Goths and Sarmatians: the fate of Philippopolis was 
typical. The rich and flourishing province of Dacia was finally 
given up by Gallienus or Aurelian, and the population had to 
emigrate to the other Danubian provinces. Even in those cities 
which had not been pillaged and destroyed by the Goths we 
observe a rapid and disastrous decay. A good example is Panti- 
capaeum in the Crimea, which was in vassalage to the Goths 
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from the middle of the third century. The city was not destroyed, 
like Olbia, but the conditions of life, as revealed by excavation 
and by its coinage, changed quite suddenly: poverty and oppres¬ 
sion now reigned supreme. 9 In Asia Minor and Syria things were 
no better. While the advance of the Persians was arrested by the 
dynasts of Palmyra, the cities of Asia Minor frequently suffered 
from Gothic invasions by sea, while native tribes, like the 
Isaurians, resumed their old habits of pillage and devastation: 
Probus indeed was forced to carry on a regular war against 
them. 10 In Syria the energy of the Palmyrenes helped the coun¬ 
try only for a short time: the brilliant victories of Aurclian over 
Zenobia, which restored the unity of the Empire, undermined 
the vital forces of this flourishing city, which never recovered 
from his blows. Egypt was quieter but suffered also from repeated 
invasions of the Blemmyes, especially under Probus.” And, 
finally, the prosperous land of Africa experienced serious attacks 
at the hands of Libyan and Moorish tribes. The insurrection of 
253, the invasion of the Bavarcs and of the Quinquegcntanei 
with the help of Faraxcn in 258-60, and the war with the 
Baquatcs and their king Nuffusis followed each on the heels of 
the other. Although it is not mentioned by our literary sources, 
the last was important enough to engage the attention of the 
Emperor Probus, who probably made important concessions to 
Nuffusis. 12 There is no doubt that the condition of Spain was 
equally bad. The only exception seems to have been Britain, 
where the third century appears to have been a time of peace 
and prosperity.” 

Still more disastrous were the constant wars between the rival 
emperors. The real evil was not the loss of some thousands of 
lives in battle, a loss which could readily be made good, but the 
utter impossibility of establishing under such conditions any 
semblance of an orderly and legal administration. Every pre¬ 
tender, every emperor, needed first and foremost money, food, 
clothes, arms, and so forth for his army, and no one had either 
the time or the desire to act in a legal manner and confine him¬ 
self to the regular income of the state. The policy of all the em¬ 
perors, with a very few shortlived exceptions, was therefore more 
or less similar to that of Maximinus—compulsory levies of sol¬ 
diers, compulsory contributions of money and foodstuffs, and 
compulsory labour. And not the least of evils was the utterly 
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lawless behaviour of soldiers, officers, and officials, natural as it 
was in the circumstances. To the excesses of the soldiers even the 
poor and meagre literary sources which we possess make fre¬ 
quent allusion. The speech j Els jSaoiAea and the reflections of the 
biographer of Probus, which have been quoted, will recur to the 
reader. In the biography of Aurelian there are other statements 
of the same type. The alleged punishment of the soldier who 
violated the wife of his host is frequently quoted. In a forged 
letter Aurelian enumerates the common crimes of the soldiery: 

If you want to be a tribune [he says], nay, if you want to remain alive, 
restrain the violence of the soldiers. Let none of them steal a chicken, nor 
take a sheep. Let no one carry off grapes, nor thresh the crops, nor exact 
olive-oil, salt, and wood. Let every one be content with his annona. Let 
them live on the spoil taken from the foe, and not on the tears of the 
provincials. 

Such an utterance would have been impossible even for a writer 
of the fourth century, had he not found in his sources countless 
references to the licentious conduct of the troops, which in fact 
was as bad in the time of Theodosius as in that of Gallienus. 14 
When we come to describe life in some of the provinces in the 
third century, we shall quote certain specific facts which show 
that the biographer of Aurelian was perfectly correct in his state¬ 
ments about the violence of the soldiers. Here wc may lay stress 
on the fact that, though our information is limited to certain 
provinces, we arc justified in extending it to other provinces. 
We have to remember that there was not a single portion of the 
Roman Empire, save Britain and Spain, that had not set up one 
or many pretenders and emperors who obtained recognition. 
That was by no means a privilege of the Danube lands: Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Gaul, and Africa all took an active 
part in creating Roman emperors. 

Under the conditions of the ‘state of siege’, which was the 
permanent state of the Empire, the militarized bureaucracy, 
whether government or municipal officials, acted in the same 
way as the soldiers. The former were responsible with their lives 
to the emperor, the latter w r ere threatened with degradation, 
ruin, and execution if they failed to carry out the orders of the 
imperial bureaucrats. Thus all classes of the population suffered 
heavily under the pressure of both foreign and internal wars. 
The robberies of the soldiers were not entirely due to greed. The 
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impoverishment of the provinces and the bad organization of 
the supply and transport service often forced the soldiers to acts 
of violence merely to safeguard their own lives. The upper classes 
of the cities, who were responsible for the population of the city 
territories, did their best to save the remnant of their fortunes 
and oppressed the lower orders. The lower orders, indeed, were 
oppressed and robbed by everybody. Added to all were the fre¬ 
quent plagues, which were largely due to the disorganization of 
life in general, to poverty, to underfeeding, to unsanitary condi¬ 
tions in the cities, and the like. It is very probable that, influenced 
by the dreadful conditions of life, race-suicide became typical of 
the age. This was favoured by Roman legislation concerning the 
exposure of infants, and abortion. 15 

Small wonder if in such circumstances the salient social and 
economic feature of the period was depopulation. Plagues, in¬ 
vasions, civil and foreign wars decimated the peoples. Still more 
serious were the general insecurity of life and the constant op¬ 
pression of its subjects by the state. Under the pressure of these 
conditions, which seemed to be permanent, people fled from 
their places of residence and preferred to the intolerable life of 
the cities and villages a life of adventure and robbery in woods 
and swamps. 16 The utter disorganization of the naval forces 
caused a revival of piracy, and the seas again became as unsafe 
as they had been in the first century b.c. In some places, such 
as Sicily (under Gallienus) and Gaul (the scene of the so-called 
Bagaudae revolts), the lower classes of the population organized 
formal rebellions, which were suppressed mam militari . 17 And 
finally we have every reason to believe that very few families 
either of the upper or of the lower classes cared to rear children. 
Depopulation, which in the early imperial period was confined 
to a few areas, like Greece and to a certain extent Italy, and was 
caused mostly by emigration to other parts of the Roman world, 
became now the outstanding feature of the life of the Empire. 18 

As a result of these conditions, the general productivity of the 
Empire constantly decreased. Larger and larger tracts of land 
ran to waste. Irrigation and drainage works were neglected, and 
this led not only to a constant reduction in the amount of land 
under cultivation, but perhaps also to the spread of malaria, 
which gradually became one of the most terrible scourges of 
mankind. 19 The exchange of goods became more and more 
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irregular, and the various parts of the Empire came increasingly 
to depend on what they themselves produced. Hence the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of famines; hence, too, the decay of industry, 
which worked more and more for a small local group of 
consumers, whose demand was confined to the cheapest and 
plainest products. 20 Naturally every home, large and small, en¬ 
deavoured to become as self-supporting as possible, and home- 
production flourished as it had never done before. No partial 
measures could counter this progressive decay. Groups of war 
captives were planted on the depopulated lands. Measures were 
taken to make the cities responsible for waste land. Flight from 
one’s place of residence was regarded as a crime. It was all in 
vain. The process of decline could not be arrested by such de¬ 
vices: the productivity of the Empire steadily fell, and the 
government found itself forced to resort with increasing energy 
to violence and compulsion. 21 

Such in broad outline was the general situation of the Empire. 
If we proceed to seek for specific evidence about individual pro¬ 
vinces, we find that it is exceedingly scanty. Nevertheless it is 
possible to draw a more detailed picture at least of Asia Minor 
and Egypt. In Asia Minor, as well as in Syria, one of the leading 
features of life was the gradual reversion to the feudal system. 
We have already described how the local dynasts of Palmyra 
became for a while rulers of the Eastern part of the Empire, and 
we have spoken of the revival of the dynasty of the Sampsigcrami 
in Emcsa. 22 The so-called revolt of the Isaurians in Asia Minor 
is another symptom of the same tendency towards the formation 
of almost independent states within the Empire. 23 Still more 
characteristic of the conditions of the third century is an inscrip¬ 
tion of Termessus in Lycia belonging to the time of Valerian 
(a.d. 253). Here a man with a good Roman name, Valerius 
Statilius Castus, appears with the strange title Kparurros <n»/*pa- 
Xos tu)v ZffSaorujv, that is, egregius socius Augustonim. He is com¬ 
mander of the local detachments of soldiers, no doubt a local 
militia, and he is praised for having established peace on land 
and sea. He took an active part in the life of the city, though he 
did not reside in it, and showed his respect and loyalty to the 
emperors. It is evident that we have here, as at Palmyra and 
Emesa, an instance of the self-defence of a Roman province 
against marauding bands of Persians and against pirates, who 
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were natives as well as Goths. Here, too, it takes the form of the 
establishment of an almost independent vassal state under the 
leadership of a strong man, who was probably a descendant of a 
local romanized noble family of former dynasts of the land. 24 
A good parallel to these Lycians and Syrians is furnished by the 
usurper Proculus, a man of Ligurian origin and one of the chiefs 
of the tribe of Ingauni (modern Aibenga near Genoa), who 
specialized in robbery, became rich and influential, formed a 
little army of 2,000 men, and with its help aspired to the throne 
of the Roman Empire. 25 

Another side of life in Asia Minor is illustrated by a well- 
known document recording a petition made by a certain Aurelius 
Eclectus in the name of a group of imperial tenants, and pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor Philip through an intermediary named 
Didymus, who was a member of the military police (jrumen - 
tarius ) of high rank (centenarius ). The peasants’ complaint is as 
follows: 

While in the most happy times of your rule, most pious and most 
blessed of all kings that ever have been, all other men live a peaceful and 
undisturbed life, since wickedness and exactions have wholly ceased, we 
alone arc suffering misfortunes out of keeping with your most happy 
times. We, therefore, forward to you the following petition. We arc your 
estate, most holy emperors, a whole community, and as such we appeal 
and make supplication to your majesty. Wc are most atrociously op¬ 
pressed and squeezed by those whose duty it is to protect the people.... 
These men—officers, soldiers, city notables holding authority (magis¬ 
trates), and your subordinate agents— ... come to our village and take 
us away from our work and requisition our plough-oxen, exacting from 
us what is not due to them, so that wc arc suffering no ordinary injustice 
and extortion .* 6 

We see that conditions, far from improving since the time of 
Scptimius, have become much worse. The peasants of Aragu£ 
may praise the happy time of Philip’s reign, but their own situa¬ 
tion is no better than it was. As a matter of fact, the chief 
offenders are the same as under Scptimius, and so are the 
methods of oppression. A contemporary and almost identical 
petition to Gordian III (a.d. 238), presented to the emperor by 
a soldier named Pyrrhus and supplemented by a statement of 
a lawyer (?), Diogenes of Tyre {defensor of the village?), depicts 
almost the same conditions as prevailing in Skaptopare, a Thra- 
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cian village in the territory of Pautalia. The petitioners arc not 
tenants of the emperor, but owners of land and houses (oiVcoSe- 
mroTai). Their grievance is, again, the exactions and extortions of 
soldiers, minor agents of the emperors, and other people. The 
village had the misfortune to be situated near a health resort and 
near an important market-place with a great seasonal fair. Un¬ 
der normal conditions that would have been a blessing, and so 
it had been for a long time, but in the third century it became a 
real plague for the villagers. The numerous visitors to the health 
resort and the fair, and other travellers, used the village as a 
suitable resting-place on their journey and as a source of sup¬ 
plies. They demanded quarters and food without payment, and 
gradually reduced the place to such poverty and misery that the 
number of its inhabitants steadily decreased. The villagers beg 
for help, failing which they threaten to flee from their ancestral 
homes, thus depriving the imperial treasury of their payments 
and other services.” 

We pass to Egypt. Papyri of the time after Alexander Sevcrus 
arc not very frequent, compared with those of the second cen¬ 
tury and the first thirty years of the third. Yet they give a very 
good, though incomplete, picture of conditions in the third cen¬ 
tury. An excellent bird’s-eye view of the chief preoccupations of 
average residents of different classes in Egy pt is furnished by a 
list of questions addressed to an oracle. They were probably 
typical of the questions which were commonly asked, and so they 
were catalogued by some one who either wanted to ask some of 
them or more likely had to answer them. Some of them arc of 
a neutral character, like the questions commonly asked in the 
second century, ‘Shall I marry?* or ‘Is the prospect of doing 
business good?’ But of the twenty-one questions preserved in the 
papyrus eight at least are peculiar to this particular time (the 
end of the third century), and reflect its special interests. ‘Shall 
I be sold up?’ is an inquiry which clearly refers to confiscation 
of property. The same question is put in a different form, ‘Is my 
property to be sold by auction?’ Other typical questions are: 
‘Am I to become a beggar?’, ‘Shall I take to flight?’, ‘Shall I 
become an envoy?’, ‘Am I to become a member of the municipal 
council?’, ‘Shall my flight come to an end?’, ‘Shall I receive my 
salary?’, and so on . 28 One sees what were the great perils that 
threatened a man’s career. They arose from the interference of 
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the state with the life of the individual. It was an everyday 
occurrence for a man to have his property sold up, to become a 
beggar, to flee from his place of residence, or, what was worse, to 
become a member of the council or, as such, to be sent as an 
envoy to the capital on behalf of his city, which of course in¬ 
volved him in great expense. Another glimpse into the state of 
affairs in a large house, belonging probably to one of the great 
men of Hermupolis, is furnished by a letter from an agent to his 
master, enumerating his expenditure for a certain time. 29 Most 
of the items are connected with requisitions and bribes or regular 
payments to the soldiers, for example ‘price of Knidian wine 
to the soldier in the house of Demetrius the tarsicarius ’ ( 1 . 12); 
‘Plution the beneficiarius of the prefect demanding annona , two 
spadia of wine’ (1. 15); ‘to his servant lest he should inform the 
soldier that the praepositus is here’ (1. 18); ‘price of wood for 
heating for the praepositus of the legion’ (l. 27), &c. The tone of 
the postscript to the letter is one of sheer despair: the manager 
asks for a speedy reply and for directions. 

The predominant features of Egyptian life in the third century 
were the gradual depopulation of the land, the decay of the irri¬ 
gation system, and the increase of waste and unproductive land. 
The papyrus of Theadelphia, for instance, which contains the 
correspondence of a certain Sakaon dating between the years 
a.d. 280-342, shows that in the territory of this once flourishing 
village the land was in a very poor state. At the beginning of the 
fourth century the amount of cultivable, and therefore taxable, 
land was no more than 500 arourae, of which only 200 were cul¬ 
tivated.* 0 Conditions were no better in Philadelphia, another 
large and flourishing village. Three rich landowners, who owned 
numerous parcels of land in its territory, complained to the 
decaprotoi that the npayfuiTiKos (the accountant) of the village had 
overestimated the size and the quality of the parcels owned by 
them. This over-estimate was probably due to the fact that in the 
books the parcels were listed as larger and more fertile than they 
really were. The difference on a total of 80^ arourae of taxed 
land was 33JI arourae , which were probably wholly unproduc¬ 
tive. Besides, some land which is recognized by the owners as 
forming part of their property is specified as practically unpro¬ 
ductive or as requiring hard work. It consisted partly of un- 
inundated land, but chiefly of areas planted with trees, which were 
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either waste or on which the trees were partially or totally 
cut. 31 

This state of things was not confined to the Fayyfim. In a docu¬ 
ment of the time of Gallicnus (a.d. 265-6) a commission reports 
to the council of Hcrmupolis Magna on the conditions of some 
estates assigned to the Sarapicion of the city, and leased to two 
of the important municipal officials. The report states that 
22 arourae of vineyards contain ‘very few vines still bearing fruit, 
and they are in a state of terrible neglect and overgrown with 
rushes, while the estate is surrounded by much uncultivated 
land and rushes’; the wine-presses and the basins are in very 
poor condition; and most of the other parcels are in just the same 
plight. It is evident that the land investigated by the commission 
had been confiscated from the former owners, who had become 
debtors to the state in their capacity of city or state officials, and 
that the decay of the land was due to the disappearance of 
private initiative and careful private management. 32 Waste land 
and state land became gradually synonymous. The state might 
assign the land to the communities or to rich landowners, or 
burden them with it (the well-known system of imfioXr]), or it 
might sell it for a nominal price to persons willing to try their 
luck, yet in most cases the result was deplorable. Once flourish¬ 
ing vineyards and olive groves ran wild and could not easily be 
restored to their former fertility. It was, of course, mostly land 
which had formerly been private that suffered this fate, uninun- 
dated land which in the good old times had been brought under 
cultivation by the efforts of private landowners and by means of 
artificial irrigation. The crown land accessible to the floods was 
still fertile and always found plenty of cultivators. The deteriora¬ 
tion of the land was due entirely to the pernicious system of litur¬ 
gies, which ruined the medium-sized and small properties of the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie. The peasants and, as we shall see later, the 
large landowners survived. 

The immediate cause of the land going to waste was, of course, 
the neglect and the consequent deterioration of the system of 
dykes and canals all over the country. This deterioration was 
injurious not only to the private landowners but also to the state- 
peasants. It was due to the repeated wars and revolutions, to bad 
management of the distribution of work among the population, 
and to the illicit gains and bribes to which the state officials were 
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so open. The government tried to restore the irrigation system 
as far as it could, but it followed its usual method of violence and 
compulsion. The greatest effort was made by the Emperor Pro¬ 
bus, and it was so famous as to be mentioned even by his Latin 
biographer. 33 A papyrus of a.d. 278 shows in what way and by 
what means the restoration was carried out. All the landholders 
were mobilized. No excuses were accepted and no permission 
was granted to substitute payment for personal work. Special 
curators were appointed from the ranks of the municipal magis¬ 
trates and of private landowners under the supervision of the 
dioiketes, the strategoi , and the decaprotoi. The sanction was very 
strict: ‘If any one dares to attempt anything of the kind [that is, 
to accept money instead of work] or neglects these orders, let 
him be assured that he will be staking not only his money but his 
life for injury done to measures intended for the salvation of the 
whole of Egypt.’ 34 Another document, about twenty years later 
(a.d. 298), shows that the strict measures of Probus did not im¬ 
prove the morals of the Egyptian officials who dealt with the 
dykes and canals, nor force them to honesty. In this petition the 
representatives of a village complained about the oppression and 
tricks of the officials. The expressions they used arc striking: 
‘We should find it difficult, my lord,’ the peasants say, ‘even 
when justice is shown to us in commands concerning us, to 
accomplish our duties in full, so much so that, if any advantage 
is taken of us, our weakness will make it hopelessly impossible 
for us to discharge them.’ It was, indeed, a minor affair—the 
unjust assignment of a work of 150 cubic measures done by one 
group to the credit of another group—but it shows the rotten¬ 
ness of the system and its ruinous effect on the population. 35 

The decline of economic prosperity in Egypt, as we have 
already pointed out repeatedly, was due principally to the bane¬ 
ful system of liturgies, which destroyed the work of the early 
emperors in spreading the system of private ownership of land 
all over the country and thereby restoring large parts of it to 
their former prosperity. It has been explained in the ninth chap¬ 
ter that no change was effected in the system of liturgies by 
Caracalla’s grant of citizenship, which was preceded by the 
introduction of municipal life into Egypt. Municipal institutions 
were in fact introduced into Egypt at a time when they had 
everywhere lost their original meaning. Their establishment 
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was no longer a means of extending self-government to parts of 
the ancient world which had never shared in it; it was now in 
reality a means of binding the population to the state by ties of 
personal service and material responsibility. By creating new 
masses of citizens, the intention of the government was to create 
new masses of burden-bearers, new Xetrovpyoi or munerarii , or¬ 
ganized in groups to facilitate control. From time immemorial 
the peasants and artisans of Egypt had formed professional 
groups bound to their profession and to their domicile. Hitherto 
the propertied classes had escaped the obligation to perform 
special work for the state, and were left free to develop their 
economic life as they chose. Now they were organized according 
to their place of residence into groups of state servants under the 
glorious name of Roman citizens and of free citizens of Greek 
communities. The special work assigned to them was to bear 
the responsibility for the payment of the various taxes which 
were due to the state and to help the state to collect them. 
Another aspect of the same work was the responsibility for the 
discharge of compulsory work by the population and for the 
income derived from the state property, and above all for waste 
and abandoned land. What in the second century was still 
an individual responsibility falling on certain members of the 
privileged classes became now a responsibility resting on the 
individual members of definite organized groups of them, one 
member replacing another in case of default. These groups were 
called city councils, and to them parts of the Egyptian land with 
the peasants and artisans belonging to them were assigned. 

The burdens which lay on the population and for which 
responsibility fell on the cities, represented by their dignitaries 
and the members of the city council, had never been so heavy 
as in the third century. The severest burdens were not the nor¬ 
mal ones to which the population was accustomed time out of 
mind, the taxes and the regular compulsory work, but the emer¬ 
gency burdens—extraordinary payments, extraordinary deli¬ 
veries (1 annona ), and transportation. We need not wonder that in 
the minutes of the meetings of the city councils in the second half 
of the century, of which we possess some fragments (from the 
cities of Oxyrhynchus and Hcrmupolis), the members of the 
councils and the officials speak exclusively of liturgies—how 
they are to be distributed among the richer men of the cities and 
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who is to be chosen as the next victim destined to be ruined and 
to take to flight. About a.d. 270-5, in the reign of Aurelian, the 
senate of Oxyrhynchus had a warm debate about the money to 
be spent for the crowns which were to be offered to the emperor 
in memory of his recent victory. 36 As the second half of the third 
century was crowded with wars and movements of troops, one 
of the greatest worries of the city councils was the collection and 
delivery of food supplies for the soldiers ( annona ). In a.d. 265 
measures were taken by the president ( prylanis ) for the collection 
of the supply of com for the legions. 37 In the same year foodstuffs 
were delivered to the soldiers who accompanied the prefect 
Claudius Firmus. 38 In 281 bread was furnished to ‘the soldiers 
and sailors on the march’ (rofr x^P 1 ) 00 - 01 <^rpo>ruxnats *ai 
pavreus ). 39 In 299 chaff was given ‘for delivery to the most noble 
soldiers marching through the city’. 40 To the reign of Diocletian 
and Maximianus belongs a long account of the delivery of etSrj 
€vOi)viaKa (species annonariae), which were destined for the sol¬ 
diers. 41 Whereas in the second century the annona was an emer¬ 
gency addition to the taxes collected, and the supplies delivered 
were probably supposed to be paid for by the government, in the 
third century it was a pure requisition, an additional tax levied 
from landowners and lessees of the public and imperial land. The 
city councils were responsible for its delivery, and individuals 
were specially appointed by them to supervise the collection of 
foodstuffs and forage, their transportation to the harbours or to 
the city, and their delivery to the representatives of the troops. 42 
What terror the annona inspired both in the collectors and in the 
taxpayers is shown by a private letter of the end of the third cen¬ 
tury. The writer explains that his letter is an appeal for help sent 
at the request of a yvivorqp, a person whose duty it was to suggest 
names of people who should be appointed to bear liturgies, and 
who found himself in difficulties. He proceeds: 

He [the yvaxrrrfp] say-s, ‘I gave him great help in the matter of the 
annona'. He says also that the annona is now being claimed. If then you 
can again get him off yourself, good luck to you; but if not, give instruc¬ 
tions as to what preparadons you wish to be made. Do not neglect this, 
for they [the collectors of the annona ?] have not yet gone away. If you 
are strong enough to get him off, it will be a great achievement, since 
we have no cattle or pigs . 43 

Another difficult problem which faced the city councils was 
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the transportation of the annona and of the taxes in kind to the 
landing-places on the Nile and to Alexandria. The transport by 
land was carried out, under the supervision of special agents 
appointed by the council (KaraTrofL-nol or TrapaTronnoC, prosecutores ), 
by guilds of owners of draught cattle, for whom either the muni¬ 
cipal decaproloi or the great landowners and the farmers-general 
of the imperial land were responsible. The river transport was 
in the hands of special associations of shipowners or lessees of 
ships which belonged to the government. 44 And again special 
agents of the councils had the duty of watching over the ship¬ 
ments, and were responsible for the safety of the transported 
goods. These men were supposed to accompany a caravan of 
river vessels and to be present at the delivery of the freight in 
Alexandria. The liturgy of the proseevtio annonat. was one of the 
heaviest and the most dangerous. It was no wonder that in the 
time of Diocletian two sons of municipal senators, who had been 
appointed ‘to forward down the river’ wine and barley, both 
took to flight and disappeared. The members of the council were 
busy finding substitutes for the fugitives. At a meeting of the 
council ‘the members of the council said, “Don’t press the 
matter, lest they [the substitutes] run away” Meanwhile the 
sureties of the fugitives were seized. 4 * The hardships which a 
prosecutor annonae had to endure arc described in a papyrus of the 
fourth century, and there is no doubt that experiences were 
similar in the third century. It seems (though the matter is not 
quite clear) that the wretched prosecutor or Karanonnoswas driven 
out of the ship on which he sailed, and was cheated, beaten, and 
injured by a certain Aurelius Claudianus and by the commander 
of the fleet, the stolarch. 46 

The system of requisitions and the responsibility laid upon the 
city magistrates, the members of the city councils, and rich citi¬ 
zens in general, affected the organization ofindustry and brought 
back the conditions which had prevailed during the Ptolemaic 
period. Industry, which had become to a certain extent eman¬ 
cipated in the second century, was again subjected to state con¬ 
trol, which was exercised in the manner peculiar to Ptolemaic 
times. In the cloth industry the reason for its re-establishment was 
the heavy demand of the state for soldiers’ clothing. A glimpse 
into the organization of this branch of industry is afforded by 
a papyrus which records the proceedings of a meeting of the 
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council of Oxyrhynchus in a.d. 270-5. The question debated was 
the delivery of linen vestments for the temple. It appears from 
the debate that both manufacture and delivery were organized 
on Ptolemaic models. Yam was collected by the city from the 
peasants and given to the weavers; if there was a deficiency of 
material, it was bought by the city on the market. The weavers 
were obliged to work for the city at a fixed price and to deliver 
as many clothes as it ordered. The surplus was probably sold to 
dealers and private customers. 47 

The same return to the Ptolemaic system is noticeable in the 
organization of some branches of industry and retail trade which 
were vita! for the supply of the cities, for example, the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of oil. We meet with concessionaires who were 
granted a monopoly of the retail trade, and who appear as 
lessees of oil factories connected with the temples. It is worthy 
of note that the same development is to be found in the organiza¬ 
tion of supplies for the city of Rome carried out by Alexander 
Severus and Aurclian, which we have already described. 48 

The municipal bourgeoisie of Egypt, organized for the first time 
by Septimius, was therefore as badly off as the bourgeoisie of other 
parts of the Roman world. Every day they were threatened not 
only with ruin by losing their property but also with degradation, 
which meant that they would cease to belong to the class of 
honestiores and would be ranked with the humiliores. This involved 
liability to imprisonment and to corporal punishment at the hands 
of the state officials, which was a common feature of life in the 
fourth century, as wc know from Libanius. At the beginning of 
the third century, indeed, according to the imperial ordinances 
—of which the earliest was issued by Augustus—those who re¬ 
nounced their property were exempted from corporal punish¬ 
ment in accordance with imperial orders. This is explicitly stated 
in a rescript of Severus: ‘Your citizenship, however, will in no 
way be prejudiced thereby, nor will you be subjected to corporal 
punishment.’ These rescripts were in force as late as a.d. 250. In 
a document of this period a certain Hermophilus quotes them 
in renouncing his property. Practice, however, was different. 
Otherwise Aurelius Hcrmias would not, in giving up his pro¬ 
perty, humbly beg the procurator to abstain from corporal 
punishment. ‘Perforce,* he says, ‘I throw myself at your feet. . . 
and beg that my person be not harshly treated and outraged, so 
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that I may by your humanity remain undisturbed in my native 
land.’ 49 Evidently corporal punishment very often followed 
financial ruin, and the only way to escape it was to flee from 
one’s domicile. Such flights were an everyday occurrence in 
Egypt in the third century. The reader will recollect the ques¬ 
tions to the oracle quoted at the beginning of this chapter. A 
striking private letter from Oxyrhynchus may also be quoted. 
Charmus writes to his brother Sopatrus: ‘The prefect has sent 
an amnesty here, and there is no longer any fear at all; so, if you 
will, come boldly; for we are no longer able to stay indoors. For 
Annoe is much worn out with her journey, and we await your 
presence, that we may not withdraw without reason; for she 
considers herself to be keeping house here alone.’ The enigmatic 
sentences, comprehensible to the addressee, remind me of many 
letters which I receive from Soviet Russia. The system of terrorism 
gives rise to the same phenomena everywhere and at all times.* 0 
The instruments of oppression and exaction were soldiers, in 
accordance with the regular administrative practice of the third 
century. They were a real terror to the population and were 
much used for the most various purposes. Some time after 
a.d. a42 a stationarius was ordered by a centurion to find, arrest, 
and send to the centurion the heirs of an unfortunate decaprotos who 
had been responsible for the payments of an imperial estate and 
whose default was threatening the success of the t/if} oA?j, that is, 
the shipment of corn to Alexandria (and Rome) or to the troops 
of occupation in Egypt.* 1 Orders addressed to soldiers to arrest 
decurions and to send them to higher military officials arc quite 
common in Egypt in the third and fourth centuries.* 2 In the cor¬ 
respondence of Heroninus, of which we shall speak presently, 
the soldiers play a not unimportant part. When one of the mag¬ 
nates, in whose service Heroninus was, is at the end of his wits 
to know how to enforce his orders on a recalcitrant foovTumjs 
(manager) or some other subordinate, he always resorts to the 
threat of sending soldiers: ‘Do it at once,’ says Alypius, ‘lest you 
should be forced to do it by a soldier’; ‘do not be negligent about 
it lest a soldier should be sent against them [those who did not 
pay the arrears]*; and he adds ‘a soldier was about to be sent 
against them. It was I that stopped him.’ One sees what the 
sending of a soldier meant to the population of a village. In 
fact, the soldiery was now master of the situation in Egypt. Even 
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in disputes among themselves, the peasants and the landowners 
resorted, not to the regular administration, but to the omnipo¬ 
tent centurion. 53 

Under conditions like these we are not surprised to find that 
life was far from safe in Egypt and that the land was infested by 
robbers. Those who took to flight, ‘anachorets’ as they were 
called, were bound to take to robbery to avoid starvation. Hence 
mention is often made in the third century of men specially ap¬ 
pointed by the villages to catch robbers, the so-called XyoroTna- 
arai. As might be expected, this service was a liturgy, and it was 
not very efficient. It is no mere accident that all the documents 
referring to robber-hunting which Wilcken collects in his Chresto- 
malhy belong to the third or fourth century. It is typical, too, of 
the conditions of this time that the regular policemen were not 
equal to the task of suppressing robbery and had to be supple¬ 
mented by such auxiliaries. One of the documents is particularly 
striking. The stralegos writes: ‘Notice has been given to the 
robber-hunters (XyoTomaarai) listed below to join the village 
police and find the malefactors who are being sought for. If they 
neglect to do so, let them be sent in fetters to his Excellency the 
Prefect.’ The five men on the list are natives, who certainly had 
never been trained for the job of finding and catching robbers. 
How large were the numbers of homeless people who were 
searched for by the administration is shown by a document of 
Gordian’s time, where a regular chief of village-police (apxtyobos) 
swears to the two municipal chief constables for the nomc of 
Hcrmupolis (ct’/w?vapxai)—a new liturgical office introduced 
into Egypt from Asia Minor with the municipal system in 
general—that four men of another village whom the administra¬ 
tion was looking for were not hiding in his village. 54 

Naturally the main sufferers from the system of requisitions 
and of compulsory responsibility were those who belonged to the 
class of well-to-do, but not very rich, men and those who were 
comparatively honest. Such men lost their property, were de¬ 
graded, and took to flight, living in hiding all over the country. 55 
Better off were the rich and unscrupulous men who had the 
means and the cunning to bribe the officials and to found their 
prosperity on the misfortune of their poorer and more honest 
colleagues. In these circumstances it is not surprising that large 
estates flourished again and that new outrun came into being. 
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The amount of confiscated property increased daily. The cities 
were overburdened with such land, for which they bore collec¬ 
tive responsibility. Confiscated land was mostly uninundated, 
and required special care.* 6 The same was true of the parcels of 
land belonging to the category of yrj o&ouuc/j (that is, imperial 
land), for which the state tried hard to find suitable lessees. Both 
the state and the cities resorted to various measures to save waste 
land from complete neglect. The ancient practice of selling it to 
soldiers and veterans for a nominal price was revived. Some 
veterans tried their luck, for instance, a beneficiariiLS of the prefect 
in a.d. 246 , and the three Philadelphian farmers of the Wiscon¬ 
sin papyrus quoted above. It seems that Philip was specially ener¬ 
getic in trying the method of nominal purchase to restore the 
prosperity of Egypt, and that his prefect and ko.0o\lk6s (rationalis) 
issued a special order with this purpose. The experience of the 
Philadelphian farmers was, however, not very encouraging. By 
means of cVi/JoA?), that is, by adding unproductive land to the 
productive, or by means of false and exaggerated measurements, 
the administration tried to force the new landowners to pay for 
more land than they intended to, and the result was probably in 
most cases the ruin of the new landowners.* 7 It is not a mere 
coincidence that in the same year, a.d. 246 , the prytanis of Oxy- 
rhynchus was going on an embassy to Alexandria to appeal 
against an eVi/JoAi) rov Upov an or a k to v, that is, an increase 
of the rent of state-land which had been imposed on the nome 
and for which, of course, the landowners of the nome had to 
pay - i8 

Another way of securing the cultivation of the imperial land 
and the land for which the cities were responsible was to find 
rich lessees and let the land to them on attractive conditions. The 
best method was to find somebody who was willing to do the 
work, but it seems that from time to time, especially in the case 
of the cities, compulsion was used in one form or another. Such 
managers of large tracts of land, rich men and women, appear 
frequently in the third century. They are at the same time owners 
of parcels of land, which they probably bought from the state, 
and lessees of imperial land. The best known is Alypius, whose 
correspondence with Heroninus, his manager { tf>pointarTjs ) in the 
village of Thraso, has been brought to light through the dis¬ 
covery of portions of the archives of the latter in the ruins of the 
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village of Theadelphia. Among the other correspondents of 
Hcroninus were similar rich and influential holders of extensive 
estates, especially Appian, a former exegeles at Alexandria. It is 
evident that all these men were lessees of large blocks of imperial 
land. They organized their enterprise on a very great scale and 
probably invested considerable sums of money in their proper¬ 
ties. Unfortunately we know very little of their relations to the 
state. We are even ignorant of the actual functions of a <f>povrt- 
ottj?. It looks as if he were not a private employee of the great 
landholder but a nominee of the state, subordinate to the mag¬ 
nate who was responsible to the imperial administration for the 
land assigned to him. How long these landholders and half- 
officials held their land or their office we do not know. It is pos¬ 
sible that their tenure was a kind of emphyteusis , of lease without 
any fixed term (locatio perpetua ), and that gradually they became 
practical owners of the large outrun which are so frequently men¬ 
tioned in Egypt in the fourth century.*’ 

In point of fact Alypius and Appian were both exceedingly 
influential persons in close relations with the administration of 
the nomc and also of the province: we have seen that they had 
military force at their disposal. On the other hand, the tone of 
the letters written to their subordinates plainly indicates that 
they were accustomed to give orders and to be obeyed. It is to be 
noted that most of the land which they cultivated was of the type 
held by private owners: it consisted to a very large extent of vine¬ 
yards formerly in the possession of private people. Almost the 
whole economy of the great landlords was based on wine, and 
it is highly characteristic of the time that wine was the chief cur¬ 
rency on the estate of Alypius, money being very little used. Such 
an economically progressive land as Egypt was gradually revert¬ 
ing to the conditions of natural economy. The other large estates 
of the third century were apparently run on the same lines, as is 
shown, for example, by the numerous papyri of Oxyrhynchus 
which deal with the separate portions of the extensive estate of 
a certain Aurelius Serenus, alias Sarapion, who seems to have 
flourished about a.d. 270-80. Whether he was a lessee of yrj 
ovoiaKTi we do not know. He certainly increased his property by 
purchases of land from the state at a nominal price; 60 and his 
chief interest seems to lie in vineyards and orchards. Many rich 
women also were land-holders of the same type, such as Claudia 
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Isidora tj a^ujAoyamfrTj, alias Apia (about a.d. 222), and Aurelia 
Thermutharion, alias Herais (about a.d. 26 i ). 61 Clearly, then, in 
Egypt the third century was an opportune time for the display 
of certain qualities which helped a few men not only to keep but 
also to increase their fortunes, while others suffered the greatest 
hardships. Along with some Alexandrian magnates we frequently 
find members of the militarized bureaucracy using their oppor¬ 
tunities to acquire and increase their holdings and so to obtain 
a prominent place among the provincial aristocracy. Many such 
ex-soldiers have already been mentioned: wc may add to the 
list a certain Publius Vibius, a former soldier and officialis of the 
prefect of Egypt, later a decurion of Alexandria and a large 
landowner, whose affairs were managed after his death by a 
Trpay/iaretmj? or actor on behalf of his heirs (a.d. 268/9). 62 

Incomplete as it is, the picture which wc have drawn shows 
very clearly the chaos and misery that reigned throughout the 
Roman Empire in the third century and especially in the second 
half of it. Wc have endeavoured to show how the Empire gradu¬ 
ally reached this pitiful state. It was due to a combination of con¬ 
stant civil war and fierce attacks by external foes. The situation 
was aggravated by the policy of terror and compulsion which the 
government adopted towards the population, using the army 
as its instrument. The key to the situation lies, therefore, in the 
civil strife which provoked and made possible the onslaughts of 
neighbouring enemies, weakened the Empire’s powers of resis¬ 
tance, and forced the emperors, in dealing with the population, 
to have constant recourse to methods of terror and compulsion, 
which gradually developed into a more or less logically organ¬ 
ized system of administration. In the policy of the emperors we 
failed to discover any systematic plan. It was a gradual yielding 
to the aspirations of the army and to the necessity of maintaining 
the existence of the Empire and preserving its unity. Most of the 
emperors of this troubled period were not ambitious men who 
were ready to sacrifice the interests of the community to their 
personal aspirations: they did not seek power for the sake of 
power. The best of them were forced to assume power, and they 
did it partly from a natural sense of self-preservation, partly as a 
conscious sacrifice of their own lives to the noble task of main¬ 
taining and safeguarding the Empire. If the state was trans¬ 
formed by the emperors on the lines described above, on the 
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lines of a general levelling, by destroying the part played in the 
life of the Empire by the privileged and educated classes, by sub¬ 
jecting the people to a cruel and foolish system of administration 
based on terror and compulsion, and by creating a new aristo¬ 
cracy which sprang up from the rank and file of the army, and 
if this policy gradually produced a slave state with a small ruling 
minority headed by an autocratic monarch, who was commander 
of an army of mercenaries and of a militia compulsorily levied, 
it was not because such was the ideal of the emperors but be¬ 
cause it was the easiest way of keeping the state going and 
preventing a final breakdown. But this goal could be achieved 
only if the army provided the necessary support: and the em¬ 
perors clearly believed they could get its help by the policy they 
pursued. 

If it was not the ambition of the emperors that drew the state 
ever deeper into the gulf of ruin, and threatened to destroy the 
very foundations of the Empire, what was the immanent cause 
which induced the army constantly to change the emperors, to 
slay those whom they had just proclaimed, and to fight their 
brothers with a fury that hardly finds a parallel in the history of 
mankind? Was it a ‘mass psychosis’ that seized the soldiers and 
drove them forward on the path of destruction? Would it not be 
strange that such a mental disease should last for at least half a 
century? The usual explanation given by modern scholars sug¬ 
gests that the violent convulsions of the third century w-crc the 
accompaniment of the natural and necessary transformation of 
the Roman state into an absolute monarchy. The crisis (it is said) 
was a political one; it was created by the endeavour of the em¬ 
perors to eliminate the senate politically and to transform the 
Augustan diarchy into a pure monarchy; in striving towards this 
goal the emperors leaned on the army, corrupted it, and provoked 
the state of anarchy, which formed a transitional phase that led 
to the establishment of the Oriental despotism of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. We have endeavoured to show that such an explanation 
does not stand the test of facts. The senate, as such, had no 
political importance whatsoever in the time of the enlightened 
monarchy. Its social prestige was high, for it represented the 
educated and propertied classes of the Empire, but its direct 
political participation in state affairs was very small. In order to 
establish the autocratic system of government there was not the 
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slightest necessity to pass through a period of destruction and 
anarchy. Monarchy was established in actual fact by the An- 
tonines without shedding a drop of blood. The real fight was not 
between the emperor and the senate. 

The theory that a bloody struggle developed in the third cen¬ 
tury between the emperors and the senate must therefore be 
rejected as not fitting the facts. Certainly, the transformation of 
the principate into a military monarchy did not agree with the 
wishes of the senate, but that body had no political force to 
oppose to the emperors. Recognizing this fact, some leading 
modern scholars have attempted to explain the crisis in another 
way, but still in terms of political causes; on the assumption that 
the crisis of the third century arose not so much from the active 
opposition of the senate as from the relations between the em¬ 
perors and the army. The new army of the second part of the 
third century was no longer the army of Roman citizens re¬ 
cruited from Italy and the romanized provinces; the elements 
of which it was composed were provinces of little or no roman- 
ization and warlike tribes recruited beyond its frontiers. No 
sooner had this army recognized its own power at the end of the 
Antoninc age, than it was corrupted by the emperors with gifts 
and flattery, and familiarized with bribery; it felt itself master 
of the state and gave orders to the emperors. The conditions im¬ 
posed by it were partly of a material, and partly, up to a certain 
point, of a political, nature: for example, that the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the ruling classes should be extended to the army. As 
the emperors had not succeeded in giving their power a juridical 
or religious basis which was sufficiently clear to convince the 
masses and the army without delay, it became increasingly clear 
that they governed only by the grace of the soldiers; each body 
of troops chose its own emperor and regarded him as the instru¬ 
ment for the satisfaction of its wishes. 63 

This theory, which I hope I have summarized exactly, is 
undoubtedly nearer the truth and coincides in the main with 
the views set forth in this book. I have shown how the Roman 
emperors tried hard to find a legal basis for their power. Em¬ 
perors like Vespasian and, even more, Domitian saw clearly that 
the dynastic principle of hereditary succession, founded upon 
the oriental conception of the divine nature of imperial power, 
and therefore upon the apotheosis of the living emperor, was 
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much more intelligible to the masses than the subtle and com¬ 
plex theory of the principate as formulated by Augustus and 
applied by the majority of his successors, particularly the An- 
tonines. Yet the simplification proposed by Domitian could not 
be accepted by the leading classes of the Roman Empire, since 
it implied the complete negation of the idea of liberty, which 
they cherished so dearly. These classes fought against the trans¬ 
formation of the principate into an unconcealed monarchy, and 
in their tenacious struggle they had, if not as an ally, at least not 
as an enemy, the army composed of citizens who held to a great 
extent the same opinions as themselves. The result was a com¬ 
promise between the imperial power on one side, and the edu¬ 
cated classes and the senate which represented them, on the 
other. This compromise was effected by the Antonines. When, 
at the end of the second century a.d., the barbarization of the 
army was complete, that body was no longer able to understand 
the delicate theory of the principate. It was instead prepared 
to accept the hereditary monarchy established by Scptimius 
Sevcrus, and the emperor, with the army’s help, was able to 
suppress without difficulty the opposition aroused by his action. 
So far I am in the fullest agreement with the theory described 
above. 

But at this point difficulties begin. Why did the dynasty of the 
Severi not last, after it had been established, and accepted wil¬ 
lingly by the army and unwillingly by the educated classes? How 
arc we to explain the fact that the soldiers murdered Severus 
Alexander, and later even killed and betrayed the emperors they 
had themselves elected, thereby creating that political chaos 
which exposed the Empire to the greatest dangers? The con¬ 
tinuous upheavals must have had a deeper cause than the struggle 
for the hereditary monarchy of divine right. This goal had been 
reached from the first moment; why did the struggle continue 
for another fifty years? 

Perhaps the wisest course would be to be satisfied with this 
partial explanation, in the company of the majority of scholars. 
Our evidence is scanty, and the most comfortable way is always 
that of non liquet and ignoramus. In the first edition of* this work 
I dared to offer a theory which is to some extent supported by 
our inadequate evidence, and which, if it proved acceptable, 
w'ould enable us to understand the nature of the crisis of the 
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Roman Empire. The five pages devoted to this explanation at¬ 
tracted the attention of the majority of my critics, and much has 
been written against my ‘theory’, though without a single fact 
being adduced against it. The chief argument invoked against 
my ‘theory’ is that the trend of my thoughts was influenced by 
events in modern Russia. Without entering upon an argument 
on this topic, I see no reason to abandon my previous explana¬ 
tion simply because I may, or may not, have been led to it by the 
study of similar events in later history. It still satisfies me and 
agrees with the facts in so far as I know them. 

In my opinion, when the political struggle which had been 
fought around the hereditary monarchy between the emperors, 
supported by the army, and the upper classes, came to an end, 
the same struggle was repeated in a different form. Now, no 
political aim was at stake: the issue between the army and the 
educated classes was the leadership of the state. The emperors 
were not always on the side of the army; many of them tried 
to preserve the system of government which the enlightened 
monarchy had based upon the upper classes. These efforts were, 
however, fruitless, since all concessions made by the emperors, 
any act which might mean a return to the conditions of the 
Antoninc age, met the half-unconscious resistance of the army. 
In addition, the bourgeoisie was no longer able to give the em¬ 
perors effective aid. 

Such was the real meaning of the civil war of the third cen¬ 
tury. The army fought the privileged classes, and did not cease 
fighting until these classes had lost all their social prestige and 
lay powerless and prostrate under the feet of the half-barbarian 
soldiery. Can we, however, say that the soldiery fought out this 
fight for its own sake, with the definite plan of creating a sort of 
tyranny or dictatorship of the army over the rest of the popula¬ 
tion? There is not the slightest evidence in support of such a 
view. An elemental upheaval was taking place and developing. 
Its final goal may be comprehensible to us, but was not under¬ 
stood even by contemporaries and still less by the actors in the 
terrible tragedy. The driving forces were envy and hatred, and 
those who sought to destroy the rule of the bourgeois class had 
no positive programme. The constructive work was gradually 
done by the emperors, who built on the ruins of a destroyed 
social order as well, or as badly, as it could be done and not in 
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the least in the spirit of destroyers. The old privileged class was 
replaced by another, and the masses, far from being better off 
than they had been before, became much poorer and much 
more miserable. The only difference was that the ranks of the 
sufferers were swelled, and that the ancient civilized condition 
of the Empire had vanished for ever. 

If the army acted as the destroyer of the existing social order, 
it was not because as an army it hated that order. The position 
of the army was not bad even from the social point of view, since 
it was the natural source of recruits for the municipal bourgeoisie. 
It acted as a powerful destructive and levelling agent because it 
represented, at the end of the second century and during the 
third, those large masses of the population that had little share 
in the brilliant civilized life of the Empire. We have shown that 
the army of M. Aurelius and of Commodus was almost wholly 
an army of peasants, a class excluded from the advantages of 
urban civilization, and that this rural class formed the majority 
of the population of the Empire. Some of these peasants were 
small landowners, some were tenants or serfs of the great land¬ 
lords or of the state; as a mass they were the subjects, while the 
members of the city aristocracy were the rulers; they formed the 
class of humiliores as contrasted with the honestiores of the towns, 
the class of dediticii as compared with the burgesses of the cities. 
In short, they were a special caste separated by a deep gulf from 
the privileged classes, a caste whose duty it was to support the 
high civilization of the cities by their toil and work, by their 
taxes and rents. The endeavours of the enlightened monarchy 
and of the Sevcri to raise this class, to elevate it into a village 
bourgeoisie , to assimilate as large a portion of it as possible to the 
privileged classes, and to treat the rest as well as possible, 
awakened in the minds of the humiliores the consciousness of their 
humble position and strengthened their allegiance to the em¬ 
perors, but they failed to achieve their main aim. In truth, the 
power of the enlightened monarchy was based on the city bour¬ 
geoisie, and it was not the aim of the bourgeoisie to enlarge their 
ranks indefinitely and to share their privileges with large num¬ 
bers of new-comers. 

The result was that the dull submissiveness which had for 
centuries been the typical mood of the humiliores was gradually 
transformed into a sharp feeling of hatred and envy towards the 
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privileged classes. These feelings were naturally reflected in the 
rank and file of the army, which now consisted exclusively of 
peasants. When, after the usurpation of Scptimius, the army 
became gradually aware of its power and influence with the 
emperors, and when the emperors of his dynasty repeatedly 
emphasized their allegiance to it and their sympathy with the 
peasants, and treated the city bourgeoisie harshly, it gradually 
yielded to its feelings and began to exert a half-conscious pres¬ 
sure on the emperors, reacting violently against the concessions 
made by some of them to the hated class. The bourgeoisie 
attempted to assert its influence and to save its privileges, and 
the result was open war from time to time and a ruthless exter¬ 
mination of the privileged class. Violent outbreaks took place 
after the reign of Alexander, whose ideals were those of the en¬ 
lightened monarchy, and more especially after the short period 
of restoration which followed the reaction of Maximinus. It was 
this restoration that was ultimately responsible for the dreadful 
experiences of the reign of Gallicnus; and the policy consequently 
adopted by that emperor and most of his successors finally set 
aside the plan of restoring the rule of the cities, and met the 
wishes of the peasant army. This policy, although it was a policy 
of despair, at least saved the fabric of the Empire. The victory of 
the peasant* over the city bourgeoisie was thus complete, and the 
period of the domination of city over country seemed to have 
ended. A new state based on a new foundation was built up by 
the successors of Gallienus, with only occasional reversions to the 
ideals of the enlightened monarchy. 

It is, of course, not easy to prove our thesis that the antagon¬ 
ism between the city and the country was the main driving force 
of the social revolution of the third century. 64 But the reader 
will recollect the picture we have drawn of Maximinus* policy, 
of his extermination of the city bourgeoisie , of the support given 
him by the African army of peasants against the city landowners; 
and he will bear in mind the violent outbreaks of military anarchy 
after the reign of Pupienus and Balbinus, of Gordian III, and of 
Philip. Many other facts testify to the same antagonism between 
country and city. It is remarkable how easily the soldiers could 
be induced to pillage and murder in the cities of the Roman 
Empire. We have already spoken of the destruction of Lyons by 
the soldiery after the victory of Scptimius over Albinus, of the 
*m.i k k 
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Alexandrian massacre of Caracalla, of the demand of the soldiers 
of Elagabal to loot the city of Antioch. We have alluded to the 
repeated outbreaks of civil war between the population of Rome 
and the soldiers. The fate of Byzantium, pillaged by its own 
garrison in the time of Gallienus, is typical. Still more charac¬ 
teristic of the mood both of the peasants and of the soldiers is the 
destruction of Augustodunum (Autun) in the time of Tetricus 
and Claudius in a.d. 269. When the city recognized Claudius, 
Tetricus sent a detachment of his army against the ‘rebels’. It 
was joined by gangs of robbers and peasants. They cut off the 
water-supply and finally took the flourishing city and destroyed 
it so utterly that it never revived. The two greatest creations of 
the period of urbanization in Gaul—Lyons and Autun—were 
thus laid in ruins by enraged soldiers and peasants. 65 One of the 
richest cities of Asia Minor, Tyana, was in danger of suffering 
the same fate in the time of Aurclian. It was saved by the em¬ 
peror, and the words he used to persuade the soldiers not to 
destroy it arc interesting: ‘We arc carrying on war to free these 
cities; if we are to pillage them, they will trust us no more. Let 
us seek the spoil of the barbarians and spare these men as our 
own people.’ It was evidently not easy to convince the soldiers 
that the cities of the Empire were not their chief enemies. 66 The 
attitude of the soldiers towards them was like that of the plun¬ 
dering Goths, as described by Petrus Patricius. His words cer¬ 
tainly expressed the feelings of many Roman soldiers. ‘The 
Scythians jeered at those who were shut up in the cities, saying, 
They live a life not of men but of birds sitting in their nests aloft; 
they leave the earth which nourishes them and choose barren 
cities; they put their trust in lifeless things rather than in them¬ 
selves.’ 67 

Wc have frequently noted also the close relations existing 
between the peasants and the soldiers. It was through soldiers 
that the peasants forwarded their petitions to the emperor in the 
time of Commodus and Septimius as well as in that of Philip and 
Gordian. In fact, most of the soldiers had no knowledge or 
understanding of the cities, but they kept up their relations with 
their native villages, and the villagers regarded their soldiers as 
their natural patrons and protectors, and looked on the emperor 
as their emperor and not as the emperor of the cities. In the 
sixth and seventh chapters we described the important part 
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played during the third century by soldiers and ex-soldiers in 
the life of the villages of the Balkan peninsula and Syria, the 
lands of free peasant possessores, as contrasted with the lands of 
tenants or coloni, and we pointed out that they formed the real 
aristocracy of the villages and served as intermediaries between 
the village and the administrative authorities. We showed how 
large was the infiltration of former soldiers into the country parts 
of Africa in the same century; and in describing the conditions 
of Egypt during that period we repeatedly drew attention to the 
large part played in the economic life of the land by active and 
retired soldiers. All this serves to show that the ties between the 
villages and the army were never broken, and that it was natural 
that the army should share the aspirations of the villages and 
regard the dwellers in the cities as aliens and enemies. 

Despite the changed conditions at the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, the relations between the army and the villages remained 
exactly as they had been in the third. The cities still existed, and 
the municipal aristocracy was still used by the government to 
collect the taxes and exact compulsory work from the inhabi¬ 
tants of the villages. It was no wonder that, even after the cities 
almost completely lost their political and social influence, the 
feelings of the peasants towards them did not change. For the 
villages the cities were still the oppressors and exploiters. Occa¬ 
sionally such feelings are expressed by writers of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, both Western (chiefly African) and Eastern, especially the 
latter. Our information is unusually good for Syria, and particu¬ 
larly for the neighbourhood of Antioch, thanks to I.ibanius and 
John Chrysostom. One of the leading themes which wc find in 
both writers is the antagonism between city and country. In this 
constant strife the government had no definite policy, but the 
soldiers sided with the peasants against the great men from the 
cities. The sympathies of the soldiers are sufficiently shown by 
the famous passage in Libanius’ speech Dc patrodniis, where he 
describes the support which they gave to certain large villages 
inhabited by free peasants, the excesses in which the villagers 
indulged, and the miserable situation of the city aristocracy, 
which was unable to collect any taxes from the peasants and was 
maltreated both by them and by the soldiers. I.ibanius, being 
himself a civilian and a large landowner, experienced all the dis¬ 
comfort of this entente cordiale between soldiery and peasants. The 
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tenants on one of his own estates, perhaps in Judaea, who for 
four generations had not shown any sign of insubordination, 
became restless and tried, with the help of a higher officer, who 
was their patron, to dictate their own conditions of work to the 
landowner. Naturally Libanius is full of resentment and bitter¬ 
ness towards the soldiers and the officers. On the other hand, the 
support given by the troops to the villagers cannot be explained 
merely by greed. The soldiers in the provinces were still them¬ 
selves peasants, and their officers were of the same origin. They 
were therefore in real sympathy with the peasants and were 
ready to help them against the despised inhabitants of the cities/' 8 

Some scattered evidence on the sharp antagonism between 
the peasants and the landowners of the cities may be found also 
in Egypt. In a typical document of the year a.d. 320 a magnate 
of the city of Hermupolis, a gym nasi arch and a member of the 
municipal council, Aurelius Adelphius, makes a complaint to the 
strategus of the nomc. He was a hereditary lessee 
of yrj ovmaKTjy a man who had inherited his estate from his father 
and had cultivated it all his life long. He had invested money 
in the land and improved its cultivation. When harvest-time 
arrived, the peasants of the village to the territory of which the 
estate belonged, ‘with the usual insolence of villagers’ (Ko^-rucf/ 
avOahla xprj a< ^t lcv01 )» tried to prevent him from gathering in the 
crop. The expression quoted shows how deep was the antagonism 
between city and country. It is not improbable that the ‘inso¬ 
lence’ of the peasants is to be explained by their hopes of some 
support from outside. They may have been justified: the pro¬ 
prietor may have been a land-grabber who had deprived them 
of plots of land which they used to cultivate; but the point is the 
deep-rooted mutual hostility between the peasants and the land- 
owners which the story reveals. 69 

I feel no doubt, therefore, that the crisis of the third century 
was not political but definitely social in character. The city 
bourgeoisie had gradually replaced the aristocracy of Roman 
citizens, and the senatorial and the equestrian class was mostly 
recruited from its ranks. It was now attacked in turn by the 
masses of the peasants. In both cases the process was carried out 
by the army under the leadership of the emperors. The first act 
ended with the short but bloody revolution of a.d. 69-70, but 

• Compare pp. 490, 530. 
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it did not affect the foundations of the prosperity of the Empire, 
since the change was not a radical one. The second act, which 
had a much wider bearing, started the prolonged and calamitous 
crisis of the third century. Did this crisis end in a complete vic¬ 
tory of the peasants over the city bourgeoisie and in the creation 
of a brand-new state? There is no question that the city hour - 
geoisie, as such, was crushed and lost the indirect influence on 
state affairs which it had exerted through the senate in the 
second century. Yet it did not disappear. The new ruling 
bureaucracy very soon established close social relations with the 
surviving remnant of this class, and the strongest and richest 
section of it still formed an important element of the imperial 
aristocracy. The class which was disappearing was the middle 
class, the active and thrifty citizens of the thousands of cities in 
the Empire, who formed the link between the lower and the 
upper classes. Of this class we hear very little after the catas¬ 
trophe of the third century, save for the part which it played, as 
curiales of the cities, in the collection of taxes by the imperial 
government. It became more and more oppressed and steadily 
reduced in numbers. 

While the bourgeoisie underwent the change wc have described, 
can it be said that the situation of the peasants improved in con¬ 
sequence of their temporary victory? There is no shadow of 
doubt that in the end there were no victors in the terrible class 
w f ar of this century. If the bourgeoisie suffered heavily, the peasants 
gained nothing. Any one who reads the complaints of the 
peasants of Asia Minor and Thrace which have been quoted 
above, or the speeches of Libanus and the sermons of John Chry¬ 
sostom and Salvian, or even the ‘constitutions’ of the Codices of 
Theodosius and Justinian, will realize that in the fourth century 
the peasants were much worse off than they had been in the 
second. A movement which was started by envy and hatred, and 
carried on by murder and destruction, ended in such depression 
of spirit that any stable conditions seemed to the people prefer¬ 
able to unending anarchy. They therefore willingly accepted 
the stabilization brought about by Diocletian, regardless of the 
fact that it meant no improvement in the condition of the mass 
of the population of the Roman Empire. 



XII 

THE ORIENTAL DESPOTISM AND 
THE PROBLEM OF THE DECAY OF 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 

At the end of the third century, after a bloody and cruel civil 
and social war which had lasted for scores of years, the general 
situation was very similar to what it had been at the end of the 
civil war of the first century b.c. The people, including a large 
part of the soldiers, were wearied and disgusted and craved for 
peace and order; the fighting temper of large groups of the 
population had passed away and everyone was ready to accept, 
or to submit to, any conditions that should guarantee the security 
of life and the possibility of resuming daily work without the 
daily apprehension of a new convulsion, a new wave of war and 
destruction. But the Roman Empire of the third century a.d. 
was very different from the Roman Empire of the first century 
b.c. The civil war of the first century was ultimately a fight 
against the domination of a small group of families, and an 
attempt to remodel the structure of the state in accordance with 
the changed conditions of its life, to adapt the constitution of the 
city-state of Rome to the needs of the Roman Empire. After a 
period of transition, inaugurated by the reforms of Augustus— 
a period when the struggle against the old senatorial class, repre¬ 
senting the ancient ruling families of Rome, was brought to a 
close and the new structure of the state was gradually consoli¬ 
dated and accepted by the population (as was shown in the 
crisis of 69)—the constitutional Empire of Rome, based on the 
cities and on the city bourgeoisie , enjoyed a period of calm and of 
peaceful development. The civil war and its sequel, the military 
tyranny, did not affect the most vital forces of the Empire and 
of the ancient world in general. It left intact the most important 
institution of the ancient world, with which ancient civilization 
stood and fell—the city-state. It seemed as if, after long efforts, a 
constitutional arrangement had been found by which the city- 
state was made the basis of a world-empire. That arrangement 
was the enlightened constitutional monarchy, assisted by an 
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influential and well-trained body of experts, the Roman senate 
and the Roman knights, and by thousands of similar bodies all 
over the Empire, the municipal councils. 

So long as the Empire was not faced by grave external dan¬ 
gers, so long as the awe which Roman arms, Roman organiza¬ 
tion, and ancient civilization inspired in the neighbours of the 
Empire endured, the fabric of the new Roman state remained 
firm. When, however, the feeling of awe gradually vanished and 
Rome’s neighbours renewed their attacks, the structure of the 
state began to show dangerous signs of yielding. It became clear 
that the Empire, based on the propertied classes alone, could 
not stand the strain of foreign wars, and that an enlargement of 
the basis was necessary to keep the structure erect and firm. The 
city bourgeoisie , whose economic life had for centuries rested on 
the work and toil of the lower classes, and especially of the class 
that tilled the soil, appeared unwilling and unable to shoulder 
the burden of defending the Empire against foreign enemies. 
The attempts to revive the bourgeoisie , to increase its numbers, 
and to restore its military spirit, which were made over and over 
again by all the emperors of the dynasty of the Antonincs and of 
the Scveri, proved futile. For the defence of the state the em¬ 
perors were forced to resort to the tillers of the soil, on whom the 
economic prosperity of the Empire rested and whose toil and 
travail never brought them any share either in the civilized life 
of the cities or in the management of local affairs. The Roman 
army gradually became an army of peasants, led and com¬ 
manded by members of the ruling classes, and indeed an army 
of the poorer peasants, of peasant-proletarians, since they were 
the only men who would volunteer or would be sent by a village 
community when a compulsory levy was ordered. As regards its 
social (though not its racial and political) composition, the army 
of the second half of the second century was thus no different 
from the armies of Marius and Sulla, Pompey and Caesar, An¬ 
tony and Octavian. 

It was natural, then, that this army should in the end seek to 
realize the ambitions of the lower classes of the Empire, just as 
the armies of the first century b.c. had expressed the desires of 
the poorer Roman citizens of Italy. The instruments through 
which it tried to realize them were, of course, its leaders, the 
emperors, whom it appointed and supported. As its aspirations 
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were never clearly formulated and its programme—if the vague 
desires of the soldiers can be so described—was more negative 
than positive, the process assumed very chaotic forms. Moreover, 
the bourgeoisie gradually became aware of the danger which 
threatened it and strove repeatedly through the same military 
leaders, the emperors, to save its privileged position and to pre¬ 
vent the overthrow' of the structure of the state as it was in the 
second century. Hence the renewed outbreaks of civil war which 
raged all over the Empire and brought it to the verge of utter 
destruction. What the army wanted was an equal share in the 
management of the Empire, a thorough levelling. As far as this 
negative side of its programme was concerned, the struggle was 
crowned with success. The bourgeoisie was terrified and deci¬ 
mated; the cities were brought to the verge of ruin; the new 
rulers, both emperors and officials, sprang mostly from the 
peasant class. 

Gradually, however, as in the first century b.c., it became 
evident that the civil war was disastrous to the state as a whole, 
and that its main result was the political and economic ruin of 
the Empire. On the other hand, as we have said, the masses of 
the people became weary of the strife and longed for peace at 
any price. It became evident, too, that the chief task of the 
moment was the restoration of the fabric of the state, the preser¬ 
vation of the Empire. As soon as this task was achieved by the 
strenuous efforts of the army itself and of its great leaders, a 
reorganization of the state in accordance with the changed con¬ 
ditions, stabilizing and systematizing them, became imperative 
and did not brook delay. It was the same situation as in the time 
of Augustus. Here again the main lines of reconstruction were 
dictated by the social and economic conditions, and were laid 
down by the practice of the leaders in the civil war and the 
partial reforms which they carried out. To the activity of Marius, 
Sulla, Pompcy, and Caesar corresponded that of Septimius, 
Gallicnus, and Aurelian; and the great w ork of Augustus, Ves¬ 
pasian, and the Antonines was paralleled by the reorganization 
of the state effected by Diocletian and Constantine and their 
successors. The chief reform needed was one which would, above 
all, stabilize the state and organize it in a manner that would 
accord with the changed conditions, economic, social, political, 
and psychological. Levelling and equalization were dictated as 
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the basis of the reform by the imperative desire of the people, 
and it was evident that in the new state there was no place for the 
leading role which the cities and the city bourgeoisie had played 
in the state of Augustus and of the Antonines. The state had now 
to be based on the country and the peasants. On the other hand, 
a simplification of its structure was a necessary' consequence of 
the changed economic and cultural conditions. 

Thus arose the state of Diocletian and Constantine. In organ¬ 
izing it the emperors did not have a free hand. They took over a 
heavy heritage from the third century, to which they had to con¬ 
form. In this heritage there was almost nothing positive except 
the fact of the existence of the Empire with all its natural re¬ 
sources. The men who inhabited it had utterly lost their balance. 
Hatred and envy reigned everywhere: the peasants hated the 
landowners and the officials, the city proletariate hated the city 
bourgeoisie , the army was hated by everybody, even by the 
peasants. The Christians were abhorred and persecuted by the 
heathens, who regarded them as a gang of criminals bent on 
undermining the state. Work was disorganized and productivity 
was declining; commerce was ruined by the insecurity of the 
sea and the roads; industry could not prosper, since the market 
for industrial products was steadily contracting and the pur¬ 
chasing power of the population diminishing; agriculture passed 
through a terrible crisis, for the decay of commerce and industry 
deprived it of the capital which it needed, and the heavy de¬ 
mands of the state robbed it of labour and of the largest part of 
its products. Prices constantly rose, and the value of the currency 
depreciated at an unprecedented rate. The ancient system of 
taxation had been shattered and no new system was devised. 
The relations between the state and the taxpayer were based on 
more or less organized robbery: forced work, forced deliveries, 
forced loans or gifts were the order of the day. The administra¬ 
tion was corrupt and demoralized. A chaotic mass of new govern¬ 
ment officials was growing up, superimposed on and superseding 
the former administrative personnel. The old officials still existed 
but, foreseeing their doom, strove to avail themselves to the full 
of their last opportunities. The city bourgeoisie was tracked out 
and persecuted, cheated, and maltreated. The municipal aristo¬ 
cracy was decimated by systematic persecution and ruined by 
repeated confiscations and by the responsibility imposed on it of 
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ensuring the success of the organized raids of the government 
on the people. The most terrible chaos thus reigned throughout 
the ruined Empire. In such circumstances the task of any re¬ 
former would be to reduce the chaos to some sort of stable order, 
and the simpler and more primitive the methods, the better. 
The more refined system of the past was utterly destroyed and 
beyond restoration. What existed was the brutal practice of the 
third century, rude and violent as it was. That practice was to a 
certain extent created by the situation, and the simplest way out 
of the chaos was to fix and stabilize it, reducing it to a system 
and making the system as simple and as primitive as passible. 
The reform of Diocletian and Constantine was the legitimate 
offspring of the social revolution of the third century, and was 
bound to follow in the main the same lines. In their task those 
emperors had as little freedom as Augustus. For both of them the 
goal was the restoration of the state. By his genius Augustus suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring not only the state but also the prosperity 
of the people. Diocletian and Constantine sacrificed, certainly 
against their will, the interests of the people to the preservation 
and the salvation of the state. 

The chief object of this volume has been to investigate the 
social and economic conditions of the early Roman Empire, to 
trace the evolution which gradually resulted in the suppression 
of the leading part played by the cities in the history of the 
ancient world. The new state based on the peasants and the 
country was a new phenomenon in history, and its progressive 
development requires as careful an examination as we have en¬ 
deavoured to make of the history of its genesis. The reader will, 
therefore, not expect a detailed analysis of its growth in this 
book. Another volume of the same size, and written from the 
same point of view, would be necessary for a study of the social 
and economic conditions of the late Roman Empire. No such 
book has yet been written. Nevertheless a short sketch of the 
main lines which the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine 
follow ed, as well as a general picture of the social and economic 
conditions, may be desirable here to convey some idea of the 
new regime and its relation to the w'orld of the early Roman 
Empire . 1 

The problems which Diocletian and his successors had to face 
were manifold. One of the most important was that relating to 
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the central power, the power of the emperor. There was no question 
of eliminating that power. If there was one thing that held to¬ 
gether the fabric of the Empire and guaranteed its existence, if 
there was any institution popular among the masses, it was the 
imperial power and the personality of the reigning emperor. 
Everything else was discredited. Despite the convulsions through 
which the Empire had passed, the idea of the imperial power 
stood intact. If there was any salvation for the Roman Empire— 
such was the general belief of the people—it must come from 
above. There was a deeply rooted feeling among all its inhabi¬ 
tants that without an emperor Rome could not and would not 
exist. And the bitter facts of the third century showed the truth 
of this belief. The only question was how to stabilize and organ¬ 
ize the supreme power so that the emperor would no longer be 
a puppet in the hands of the soldiery. The conception of the 
imperial power formed in the first two centuries was too subtle, 
too complicated and refined, to be understood by the masses of 
the peasants on whom it was based. It was a creation of the high 
culture of the privileged classes. These classes were decimated 
and demoralized, and even their standard had become degraded 
and simplified. The idea of the ruler as first magistrate of the 
Roman citizens, whose authority was based on the conception 
of duty and on consecration by the great Divine Power ruling 
the universe, was one which did not reach, and was not compre¬ 
hensible to, the mass of semi-barbarians and barbarians who 
now formed the staff of officials, the army, and the class which 
supplied both—the peasant population of the Empire. A simpler 
conception was urgently needed, a broader and plainer idea 
which would be intelligible to every one. Diocletian himself still 
adhered to the old idea of the ruler as the supreme magistrate, 
of the imperial power as vested in the best man or the best men, 
the pnneeps or principes. He emphasized, however, the super¬ 
natural and sacred character of his power, which was expressed 
in the identification of the emperor with God and in the Oriental 
ceremonial introduced at court. The cult of the emperor, which 
had been impersonal in the second century, became attached to 
the person of the emperor. The doctrine thus introduced was not 
new. Many attempts had been made to establish it—by Caligula 
and Nero, by Domitian and Commodus, by Elagabal and 
Aurciian. They had failed because the doctrine had adhered too 
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much to the special religions of particular sections of the popula¬ 
tion. Apollo and Hercules were vague conceptions which made 
no general appeal; the Syrian Sol, Mithra, the amalgamation of 
Jupiter and Donar, appealed to a minority but did not satisfy 
the masses. The prominent feature of the spiritual life of the 
Empire was the increase of religiosity. Religion was gradually 
becoming paramount for almost everybody. The more religious 
society grew, the sharper became the divisions between the 
various groups. A believer in Mithra would not accept an em¬ 
peror who was the incarnation of the German Donar, an adher¬ 
ent of the Egyptian cults would not devote his soul to the incar¬ 
nation of such a vague deity as the Stoic Hercules, and so forth. 
Moreover, the Christians would resolutely reject them all and 
refuse to accept a living incarnation of God in a mortal man. It 
was futile to persecute them: every persecution made their cohe¬ 
sion closer and the organization of the church more solid. In the 
third century the Christian church acquired enormous strength. 
As a state within the state, its organization steadily improved in 
proportion as that of the state deteriorated. Oppression, compul¬ 
sion, persecution were the mottoes of the state; love, compassion, 
consolation were the maxims of the church. The church, unique 
in this respect among the other religious communities, not only 
administered spiritual relief but promised and gave practical 
help in the miseries of actual life, while the state oppressed and 
persecuted the helper. 

But the Christians, increasing in numbers and in strength, 
grew tired of being outcasts and of fighting the state. The time 
was ripe for a reconciliation of state and church, each of which 
needed the other. In the opinion of some scholars it was a stroke 
of genius in Constantine to realize this and act upon it. Others 
believe this was a major error, to which he was led by his super¬ 
stitious tendencies. For my own part, I believe that both factors 
combined, and that the final impulse came from reasons of state. 
In any case, he offered peace to the church, provided that she 
would recognize the state and support the imperial power. The 
church—to her detriment, as many scholars believe—accepted 
the offer. For the first time the imperial power became firmly 
established on a solid basis, but it lost almost completely, save 
for some irrelevant formulae, the last remnants of its constitu¬ 
tional character as the supreme magistrature of the people of the 
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Empire. It now resembled the Persian monarchy of theSassani- 
dae and its predecessors in the East, the monarchies of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, and the rest. It was based at once on force and 
compulsion and on religion. Individual emperors might fall vic¬ 
tims to military conspiracies and court-plots. The imperial power 
was eternal like the church, which supported it, and it was a 
world-power as the church was a world-church. The work of 
simplification was thus accomplished and the new supreme 
power was acceptable at least to that part of the population 
which was prepared resolutely to reject any other solution. 
Gradually the Christian minority became, with the help of the 
state, a strong majority and imposed itself on those who never 
were able nor prepared to fight and to make sacrifices for their 
religious creed. Even to them Christianity brought in the main 
a satisfactory solution of their religious aspirations. 2 

Second in importance to the question of the imperial power, 
and intimately connected with it, was the problem of the re¬ 
organization of the imperial army. Our last chapter showed how 
critical this problem was for the Empire. In view of the grave 
foreign wars and the repeated inroads of the tribes bordering on 
the Empire, the army had to be increased in numbers and its 
discipline and technique maintained at the level reached under 
Trajan, Hadrian, and M. Aurelius. On the other hand, an army 
levied, as the existing army was, by conscription from the ranks 
of the peasants—a militia composed of the poorer peasants with 
a long term of service—was an instrument both inefficient and 
dangerous. The only way out of this difficulty was to return to 
the more primitive and simpler military system of the Hellenistic 
and the Oriental monarchies. 

The first steps towards a reorganization of the army were 
taken by Diocletian. Realizing, as no emperor before him had 
done, the necessity of permanent reserves for the frontier armies 
of the provinces, he increased the military forces on a large scale; 
but, while augmenting the number of effectives, he introduced 
no new methods of recruiting nor did he change the military 
system. These reforms were reserved for Constantine. The main 
military force of the Empire, as Constantine saw, could only be 
an enlarged praetorian guard, a strong army of horse and foot, 
stationed near the residence of the emperor, or the residences of 
the co-emperors, and always ready to march against the enemy. 
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This field army, like the armies of the Hellenistic kings (with the 
exception of the Antigonids of Macedonia), had to be a mer¬ 
cenary one, consisting mostly of barbarians, recruited among 
the allied and vassal German and Sarmatian tribes and among 
those of the same stock who lived within the Empire. It was com¬ 
posed of different corps, some of them strictly belonging to the 
emperor's bodyguard, but the most important were the comita- 
tensesy one part of which was called the palatini , and which formed 
a ready well-trained and well-organized field army. The armies 
which garrisoned the provinces, and whose duty it was to sup¬ 
press revolts within their borders and to meet the first onslaughts 
of external foes, were organized on the pattern of the reserves of 
the Hellenistic kings. The soldiers of the provincial armies were 
conscribed from among the men who were settled on the fron¬ 
tiers with the obligation of hereditary military service. These 
military settlers were largely barbarians, Germans and Sarma- 
tians, while some were descendants of the active soldiers and 
veterans who had received land from the emperors of the third 
century in the border districts. If more troops were needed, they 
were obtained by the enrolment of volunteers and by compul¬ 
sory enlistment among the population of the Empire, mostly the 
rural population of the more warlike provinces, Thrace, Syria, 
Britain, and the two Maurctanias. The emphasis was laid on the 
auxilia , the barbarian units, while the legions, the regiments of 
Roman citizens, played but a subsidiary part. The leading idea 
of the Roman Republic and of the early Empire, obligatory 
military service for all the inhabitants of the Empire, was not 
dropped. But in practice the obligation of service was trans¬ 
formed into a tax, the aururn tiromeum , levied from the landowners 
and expended in meeting part of the cost of the mercenary army 
and in finding sufficient recruits among men who were not 
attached to a special profession or to a plot of land within the 
Empire (vagi). In no case was the staff of officers for these types 
of troops drawn from any special class. The senatorial class was 
barred from military service, the equestrian class disappeared. 
Every one who showed military capacity could hope to rise 
gradually from the position of non-commissioned officer to that 
of an officer ( tribunus ), commanding a detachment or a legion 
or an auxiliary regiment, and then to the post of commander 
of an army (dux) or even commander-in-chief of the cavalry or 
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infantry (magister equitum or peditum). Such at least was the theory 
and sometimes the practice. Naturally the families of higher 
officers became in course of time the main source of supply of 
officers in general, and thus a new military aristocracy was 
formed, which, however, never became a closed caste. 3 

In remodelling the administration of the Empire, the policy of 
the emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries was to increase the 
number of officials, to simplify and standardize their duties, and 
to a certain extent to give the hierarchy a quasi-military char¬ 
acter. While the governing bodies of the cities, the municipal 
councils, lost one after another almost all their rights of self- 
government, and were reduced to the position of unpaid agents 
of the state, responsible for the repartition and the collection of 
taxes, as well as for the apportionment of compulsory work and 
other burdens lying on the population of the city and the terri¬ 
tory attached to the city, the staff of state officials, alike in the 
capital and in the provinces, grew in numbers and importance. 
In the early Empire the bureaucratic system was slowly replac¬ 
ing the system of city government in the capital, but was more 
or less adjusted to, and co-ordinated with, the principle of local 
self-government in the provinces and in Italy. Now it was syste¬ 
matically developed and extended to every field of administra¬ 
tion. Wc cannot trace here the gradual growth of the organiza¬ 
tion of the all-powerful bureaucracy of the late Roman Empire, 
and its successive modifications. It was a sphere in which almost 
all the emperors endeavoured to introduce some changes and 
some improvements—a feature which is common to all bureau¬ 
cratic governments, reforms being here both easy and in appear¬ 
ance efficient. Suffice it to say that from the time of Diocletian 
and Constantine the aim of the central government was to build 
up a well-organized bureaucratic machinery' which, under cen¬ 
tral direction, would be equal to the task of managing all the 
affairs of an immense state. Compared with the delicate and 
complicated system of the early Empire, in which stress was laid 
on the self-government of the cities, while the bureaucracy was 
a subsidiary organ and an organ of control, the system of the 
late Empire, despite its apparent complexity, was much simpler, 
much more primitive, and infinitely more brutal. Being supreme 
and omnipotent, and not subject to any control exercised in one 
way or another by those who were the life-blood of the state, the 
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bureaucracy gradually became utterly corrupt and dishonest 
and at the same time comparatively inefficient, in spite of the 
high professional training of its members. Bribes and illicit gains 
were the order of the day, and it was idle to seek to put an end 
to them by means of a vast system of espionage and of mutual 
control exercised by officials over each other. Every addition to 
the army of officials, every addition to the host of supervisors, 
served to increase the number of those who lived on bribery and 
corruption. The worst were the thousands of secret police agents, 
the agentes in rebus t who were the successors of the frumentarii and 
whose duty it was to keep an eye on the population and on the 
host of imperial officials. Corruption and inefficiency is the fate 
of all bureaucracies which arc not checked by wide powers of 
self-government vested in the people, whether they arc created 
in the name of autocracy or of communism. Manifestly a highly 
elaborate system of bureaucratic government was incompatible 
with the fusion of military and civil government in the hands of 
the higher officials; and the two departments, which there had 
always been a tendency to manage separately, were now sharply 
divided and highly specialized. Manifestly, also, the host of 
officials must be recruited not from a special class but from the 
ranks of those who seemed to be die most suitable. Yet, in view 
of the privileges attaching to the position of a government officer, 
official posts naturally tended to become the hereditary privilege 
of a special caste. The higher posts were distributed among the 
candidates by the emperors personally, and many new men 
obtained them in this way. But by force of circumstances a 
new aristocracy of higher bureaucrats arose, and this aristocracy 
had practically a monopoly of all the higher offices of the 
Empire. 

It is easy to understand why the emperors replaced the old 
system of administration by the new. The social revolution of 
the third century had been directed against the cities and the 
self-government of the cities, which had practically been concen¬ 
trated in the hands of the city bourgeoisie. It was much easier and 
much safer for the central government, instead of remodelling 
municipal self-government on new and more democratic lines 
—which required a great deal of creative initiative—to accept 
existing conditions and to kill the whole idea of self-government 
by making all the members of the city community responsible 

47M.I L 1 
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to the state, and by piling up duties on them without any corres¬ 
ponding rights. The self-government of the cities being thus 
destroyed, the functions of control had to be performed by some¬ 
body else, and supervisors had to be appointed to watch and 
coerce the municipal councils; the natural candidates for this 
office were the officials of the central government, who had 
hitherto played a modest part in the life of the provinces. It is 
futile to maintain that this refonn was gradually and syste¬ 
matically built up by the early Empire because of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the cities, which had demonstrated their utter inca¬ 
pacity to manage properly municipal affairs. The bureaucracy 
of the early Empire was different in principle from that of the 
late Empire. It managed, as was natural, the affairs of the state 
and interfered very little with the affairs of the cities. If it did 
interfere, it was to help the cities to develop a more efficient 
management of their own affairs. The change was brought about 
by the revolution of the third century. The self-government of 
the cities was destroyed by the long period of anarchy. Instead 
of restoring it on new lines, the late Empire left things as they 
were, and put the cities, not under the control, but under the 
command, of the agents of the central government, made them 
the servants and the slaves of the state, and reduced their role 
to that which they had played in the Oriental monarchies, save 
for their responsibility for the payment of taxes. The reform was 
carried out not for the sake of the people but for the sake of 
simplifying the government’s task. The interests of the people 
were sacrificed to what seemed to be the interests of the state. 
The germs of self-government, which had developed in the 
village communities in the second century and even in the third, 
were involved in the common ruin and disappeared/ 

Closely connected with the reform of the administration was 
the momentous and pernicious reform of taxation. We have often 
insisted on the fact that the taxation of the early Empire, highly 
differentiated as it was and based on the traditions prevailing 
in the various parts of the Empire, was not very oppressive. The 
stress was laid on the indirect taxes and on the income derived 
by the state and the emperor from the land and other real estate 
owned by them. The direct taxes—the land-tax and the poll-tax 
—were paid in the various provinces in accordance with their 
traditions. Of their amount wc have no knowledge except for the 
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province of Egypt. But we know that many parts of the Empire 
were partly or completely (as in the case of Italy) exempt from 
these taxes, and that this exemption was rather extended than 
limited. If the provinces complained of their burdens, it was not 
because of the taxes. What bore heavily on them was the ex¬ 
traordinary payments, the provisioning of the armies and of the 
officials by means of compulsory deliveries, the war requisitioas, 
the spasmodic confiscations, and the forced work. The respon¬ 
sibility for the assessment and the collection of the taxes was not 
resented as a very heavy burden by the municipal aristocracy. 
What they complained of was the responsibility for the extra¬ 
ordinary burdens imposed on the population, and compulsory 
payments like the crown gold. It was the chaotic manner in 
which the extraordinary payments were exacted that ruined the 
city bourgeoisie and the working classes alike. In the troubled 
times of the third century these extraordinary payments be¬ 
came the main revenue of the state. The state was living not 
on its normal income but on a system of more or less organized 
robbery. 

The Roman state had never had a regular budget, and when 
it was faced with financial difficulties, it had no fixed and stable 
reserve to draw upon. From time to time thrifty emperors had 
accumulated some money, but it was easily squandered by spend¬ 
thrifts who happened to occupy the throne, and it never repre¬ 
sented capital well managed and invested in good securities. In 
case of emergency, therefore, the emperors had no reserve to 
resort to, nor did they ever seek to increase the regular income 
by a gradual increase in taxation; the usual way of getting the 
money, according to the principles of the city-state, was to de¬ 
mand it from the population cither by means of extraordinary 
taxation or by means of requisitions and confiscations. It is not 
surprising that in the difficult times of the third century the 
ordinary taxes were rather neglected, and that greater store was 
set by the extraordinary taxes (especially the crown gold) and by 
extraordinary deliveries of foodstuffs, raw material, and manu¬ 
factured goods. This and the general insecurity of the times led 
to the disorganization of trade and industry, and therefore to an 
enormous decrease in the yield of indirect taxes. The foolish 
policy of the emperors in systematically depreciating the cur¬ 
rency, and the general economic conditions, as well as the system 
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of organized pillage (the liturgies), produced violent and spas¬ 
modic fluctuations of prices which did not keep pace with the 
steady depreciation of the currency. Such were the conditions 
inherited by the emperors of the fourth century from their pre¬ 
decessors. So long as they lasted, there was no hope of restoring 
economic stability and of placing the currency on a sound basis. 
All attempts in this direction failed. The most notorious failure 
was that of Diocletian, both in respect of the currency and in 
regard to stabilization of prices. His well-known edict of 301, by 
which fixed prices were established for the various products, was 
no novelty. The same expedient had often been tried before him 
and was often tried after him. As a temporary measure in a 
critical time, it might be of some use. As a general measure in¬ 
tended to last, it was certain to do great harm and to cause 
terrible bloodshed, without bringing any relief. Diocletian shared 
the pernicious belief of the ancient world in the omnipotence of 
the state, a belief which many modern theorists continue to share 
with him and with it. 

After the civil war had quieted down a little, it became evi¬ 
dent to every one that the time had come to settle the mode of 
taxation. Two courses were open to Diocletian. He might go 
back to the traditions of the Antonincs, cancel the emergency 
measures which had accumulated like a deposit over the system 
of the early Empire, and, in doing so, take account of the pecu¬ 
liarities of economic life in the various provinces. This, of course, 
was the more difficult and the more painful path. To restore the 
prosperity of the Empire years of quiet development w r cre re¬ 
quired—as many years of peace and of orderly government as 
were granted to the Roman Empire by Augustus, w'ho had faced 
almost the same difficulties after the end of the civil wars. 
Diocletian was unwilling, and probably unable, to wait. Cir¬ 
cumstances were not such as to allow him patiently to lead the 
Empire back to normal conditions. On the frontiers enemies were 
ready to attack, the internal situation was far from quiet, and 
the increased and reorganized army absorbed enormous sums 
of money. Thus, Diocletian and his successors never thought of 
restoring the ancient complicated and individual system of taxa¬ 
tion. They followed the other course which was open to them: 
to take for granted the practice of the third century, to transform 
the emergency measures into a system, and to simplify and 
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generalize that system as far as possible by applying it to all the 
provinces without taking into consideration the peculiarities of 
their economic life and social structure. As the currency was 
debased and unstable, the system of taxation could not be a 
monetary one. In place of money-taxes the emperors of the third 
century had invented or revived the primitive system of taxes in 
kind, under the form of repeated emergency collections of food¬ 
stuffs for the use of the army, the city of Rome, and the agents 
of the state; in addition thereto, raw material and manufactured 
goods were collected in the same way. This was the famous 
annona. What was easier than to transform these emergency 
deliveries into a regular tax? The needs of the army, the capitals, 
the court, and the officials would be covered, and the other 
expenditure of the state might be met as before from the old 
taxes, which were not abolished, and from the systematized 
extraordinary payments of the third century. It was not, how¬ 
ever, easy to foresee what the needs of the state would be in the 
future: they might increase or decrease according to circum¬ 
stances. That was the reason why the annona retained its aspect 
of an emergency delivery. Every year the emperor fixed the 
amount of payments required for the current year. The annona 
was thus stabilized, but stabilized in the worst possible form. In 
the third century men still hoped that the day might dawn when 
taxation would become regular and fixed. By the organization of 
Diocletian that hope was turned into a dream. Nobody could 
know in advance what he would have to pay in the next year; 
no calculations were possible until the state had announced the 
amount of its demands for that year. 

Yet by the establishment of the annona as a permanent institu¬ 
tion the problem of taxation was far from settled. The most im¬ 
portant question was that of a fair and just assessment. In the 
third century this question had been settled differently for the 
different provinces. In Egypt it was based on the elaborate regis¬ 
ter of cultivated land, in the urbanized provinces on the data of 
the census and on the paying capacity of the various cities and 
other large units of taxation (the imperial and senatorial estates, 
and the land belonging to the temples and to vassal princes). 
This system was too complicated and elaborate for Diocletian. 
It depended in most of the provinces on the activity of the cities, 
and it was not easy to grasp at once in all its details. It was much 
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simpler to leave aside the work of centuries and to introduce the 
most rough and primitive system of assessment which had ever 
existed. Every soldier could understand it, although any fool 
could sec that in this case what was simple was not fair and just. 
The cultivated land, whether arable or planted, was divided into 
itiga or teams of oxen. The size of the iugum varied according as 
the land was situated in a plain or on a mountain slope, and 
according as it produced grain or wine or olive-oil. No further 
differentiation was attempted. No local conditions were taken 
into account. It may be that our idea of the reform of Diocletian, 
incompletely known as it is, exaggerates its simplicity. Perhaps 
the system was less rigid than it appears, and varied in different 
places. However, its main lines arc beyond doubt and they show 
a tendency to simplify the problem of taxation, even if it be to 
the detriment of the taxpayer. It may be also that the intention 
was to establish a system adapted to the intelligence of the 
peasants, on which it depended, and to distribute the burdens 
equally on the population. The emperors of the period of the 
military monarchy were anxious to appear just and benevolent 
to the humiliores; this policy was never abandoned, at least in 
theory, and Diocletian often emphasized it. The iugum may have 
been familiar to Diocletian from his own experience, and may 
have been used as a unit of taxation among the Illyrians and 
Thracians who still lived under the conditions of tribal economy. 

The division into iuga —the iugatio —was, however, only one 
side of Diocletian's system. A plot of land without labour is a 
lifeless thing: a iugum presupposes a caput —a head, a man who 
cultivates it. The question of labour had grown acute in the third 
century. The population of the Empire became more and more 
shifting. Oppressed in one place, the tillers of the soil would try 
another. We have quoted many documents in which the final 
argument of the peasants is a firm threat to take to flight and 
seek another home if their desires arc not granted. The ancient 
world grew up in the fixed belief that a man belonged to a 
particular place, his origo or I 8 la. But only the serfs of the old 
Oriental monarchies were bound to their place of residence. 
Ever since the Roman Empire had united the civilized world, 
all others had been free to move as they liked. Such freedom was 
prejudicial to the success of the primitive iugatio of Diocletian. 
A piece of land might be cultivated one year and left waste the 
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next: the peasant might migrate and settle somewhere else, or he 
might drop liis profession altogether and become a proletarian 
in one of the cities. The yield of the large estates was proportion¬ 
ate not only to the number of iuga which it contained but, above 
all, to the number of capita. The gradual depopulation of the 
Empire, and especially the decrease in the number of peasant 
cultivators, made the unit of taxation not so much the iugum as 
the caput. Hence the taxable unit after Diocletian was a com¬ 
bination of both. Every one who cultivated a piece of land was 
supposed to make a declaration of the land which he cultivated 
and of the number of capita employed on it, including the 
animals. This declaration made the man responsible for his land 
and his capita: wherever he was, he was bound to pay the tax 
assessed upon it. As he formed with the land a single unit, he 
lost his liberty of movement, he became bound to his land and to 
his work, exactly like his predecessors the ‘royal peasants’ of the 
Oriental and Hellenistic kings. There was nothing new in this 
system for Egypt and some parts of Asia Minor, nor perhaps for 
some Celtic lands; the novelty lay in the revival and general 
application of a system which in the time of Hadrian seemed to 
have been doomed to disappear for ever. 

The same primitive system of assessment was applied to other 
taxes, none of which was new. While in respect of foodstuffs and 
certain raw materials the needs of the state were met by the 
landowners, the money and manufactured goods required had 
to be found chiefly by the dues and their inhabitants. The arti¬ 
sans and the shopowners were expected to pay a uniform tax. 
How it was assessed, we do not know. They were also expected 
to deliver a certain amount of manufactured goods to the state 
or to the city at a special price. The large landed proprietors, the 
senators, paid a special tax in money for their estates (coltalio 
glebalis). Finally, the artisans, the cities, and the senators had to 
pay the traditional crown gold (under different names) once 
every five years, and additional money when a new emperor 
came to the throne. The reorganization of taxation brought no 
improvement in the matter of compulsory exactions in cases of 
emergency. In time of war, requisitions and robbery reigned as 
before, and in the long list of the obligations of the people there 
still figured compulsory work and deliveries of draught cattle 
for transport (ayyapciai). How heavy the latter burden was, is 
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shown by the ‘constitutions’ of the Codex Theodosianus and by 
the speech of Libanius Ilepl ra>u ayyapadiv. Everywhere, then, 
we meet with the same policy of simplification coupled with a 
policy of brutal compulsion, to which the ancient world had be¬ 
come accustomed in the dark days of the third century. 

The mode of collecting the taxes has already been spoken of. 
The system of the city-state, which used the services of tax- 
farmers, was to a large extent gradually superseded under the 
early Empire, and in those branches of taxation where it was 
retained (the customs and the collection of the payments in kind 
and money-taxes assessed on the imperial estates) it was very 
effectively improved. A highly specialized army of state-officials 
was created to check the attempts of the tax-farmers to cheat 
both the treasury and the taxpayers. Most of the taxes, however, 
apart from a few which were managed directly by the state (the 
inheritance tax, the taxes on manumission and auctions, and the 
customs-duties), were collected by the cities and paid by their 
representatives into the treasury of a given province. How they 
were collected inside the city was a matter of indifference to the 
state. The co-operation of the agents of the state—the governors 
of the provinces and their staffs and the imperial procurators— 
with the city magistrates was limited to a joint settlement of the 
amount of the taxes to be paid by the city, which was based on 
the municipal census and on a similar census carried out for the 
whole province by the central government. In giving a free hand 
to the cities, the emperors insisted upon two main points, that 
the assessment must be fair and just, and that the taxes must be 
paid in full without arrears. For this the municipal administra¬ 
tion was responsible. In actual fact arrears accumulated in diffi¬ 
cult times, and the emperors very often cancelled them com¬ 
pletely or partially. To make the collection of the taxes more 
methodical and to guarantee themselves against arrears, the 
emperors appointed (in addition to the governors and the pro¬ 
curators) special agents of high standing to assist the cities in 
managing their financial affairs. From the time of Hadrian they 
tried to check the accumulation of arrears by making the richest 
members of the community responsible for them, especially for 
those connected with the departments of emergency-deliveries and 
supplementary taxation. In the third century, when the burdens 
of collecting the taxes, securing transport for the state, and 
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provisioning the armies became excessively heavy, imperial pres¬ 
sure on the municipal bourgeoisie steadily increased and its re¬ 
sponsibility to the state was more and more minutely regulated. 
Compulsion was freely used as the bourgeoisie became more im¬ 
poverished and reduced in numbers, and as the paying capa¬ 
city of the taxpayers decreased. Some of the essential rights 
of free men and citizens of Rome, as the municipal bourgeois 
were from the legal point of view, were curtailed. The govern¬ 
ment became harsh and sometimes violent. And yet the bourgeoisie 
remained the privileged class of the provincial population and 
still enjoyed some of its old privileges. 

Diocletian made no effort to change the conditions which he 
inherited from the military anarchy of the third century. He 
never thought either of reducing the city bourgeoisie to the level 
of the rest of the population of the city territory by making every 
member of it a mere taxable unit, or of restoring the past glory 
of the cities. He took over the legislation of his predecessors, 
which tended to transform the bourgeoisie into a group of unpaid 
hereditary servants of the state, and developed it in the same 
spirit. The curiales (those who were eligible for the municipal 
council and the magistracies) formed a group of richer citizens 
responsible to the state through the magistrates and the council 
both for the welfare, peace, and order of the city and for the ful¬ 
filment by the population of all its obligations towards the state. 
Like the tillers of the soil, each of the curiales personally formed 
a single unit for purposes of taxation, and the whole of the 
curiales formed one large unit, representing the amount of tax 
and of compulsory work demanded from the population of the 
city. It was natural that every curialis and the group as a whole 
should be treated in the same way as the individual tillers of the 
soil. Their responsibility was not only material but personal. 
Thus they had strictly to observe the rule of origo , to remain in 
their city and not seek to escape to another place of residence, 
and in dying they had to substitute for themselves another 
taxable and responsible unit in the person of their children. An 
army of officials was on the spot to keep close watch on them, 
and to use compulsion and violence if any of them tried to break 
away from the iron circle in which he was included. Have we 
not here the plainest proof of Diocletian’s utter incapacity to 
invent anything new or so to adapt existing institutions to the 
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conditions of his time as to safeguard as far as passible the rights 
and the prosperity of the people? Like the rest of his reforms, his 
reorganization of municipal life appears to me to be a striking 
testimonium paupertalis , typical of an age devoid of all creative 
power and helplessly submitting to current practice, which 
owed its origin to a period of revolution and anarchy. Augustus 
had faced the same difficulties, for the time of the civil wars had 
been a time of oppression and of legalized robbery; but he never 
dreamt of legalizing robbery and oppression in his turn and 
making them permanent. In the mind of Diocletian the state 
meant compulsion, and organization meant organized violence. 
We cannot say that his hand was forced by the will of the army. 
Diocletian never thought of eliminating the antagonism between 
city and country by transferring the responsibility for taxation 
and compulsory work from the city councils to state officials. He 
kept the antagonism alive, with the result that in the fourth and 
fifth centuries the country hated the city as cordially as it had 
done in the third: witness Salvian and his attacks on the tyrants 
from the cities. We cannot say, then, that Diocletian had no 
other course open to him. Many were open to him, but he took 
the old beaten track which led directly to ruin and slavery.* 
The return of stable conditions and the restoration of a certain 
peace and order could not fail to have some effect. The terrors 
of the second civil war were not followed by an Augustan Golden 
Age; but it cannot be denied that some improvement in econo¬ 
mic conditions occurred after the reforms of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine. For example, Egypt enjoyed a certain revival in the 
fourth century, and the same is true also of various cities of the 
Roman Empire. It is no less significant that Constantine suc¬ 
ceeded in a field where Diocletian had failed: namely in stabiliz¬ 
ing the currency and in restoring, to some extent, the prestige 
of money in public and private life. But this restoration was of 
brief duration, not because of the external conditions or of the 
incompetence of the successors of Diocletian and Constantine, 
but mainly because of the system, which had been responsible for 
the decay and contained in itself the seeds of a further decline. 
Oppressive and unjust taxation based on the enslavement alike 
of the tillers of the soil and of the city-artisans; the immobiliza¬ 
tion of economic life, which was hampered in its free develop¬ 
ment by the chains which bound every individual; the cruel 
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annihilation, consciously pursued and gradually effected, of the 
most active and the most educated class of the Roman Empire, 
the city bourgeoisie \ the steady growth of dishonesty and of 
violence among the members of the imperial administration, 
both high and low; the impotence of the emperors, despite the 
best intentions, to check lawlessness and corruption, and their 
boundless conservatism as regards the fundamental principles 
of the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine—all these factors 
did not fail to produce their natural effect. The spirit of the 
population remained as crushed as it had been in the times of the 
civil war. The only difference was that a wave of resignation 
spread over the Roman Empire. It was useless to fight, better 
to submit and bear silently the burden of life with the hope of 
finding a better life—after death. The feeling was natural, for 
the best efforts of honest men were bound to fail, and the more 
one produced, the more would be taken by the state. If a peasant 
succeeded in improving his land and adding to it, he knew that 
his fate was to be promoted to the position of a curialis , which 
meant slavery, oppression, and, in the last resort, ruin. Better to 
produce enough to support his family and not make useless 
efforts to better his position. A soldier knew very well that, so 
long as he was a soldier and so long as he condemned his chil¬ 
dren to the same life, he might be comparatively prosperous. As 
soon as he tried to break the spell, he knew that his fate, too, or 
at least the fate of his children, would be to join the curia and 
exchange bad for worse. The tenant of a large landowner was 
content to perform his duties and to enjoy the protection, and 
the oppression, of his master. The fate of his neighbour, the free 
peasant, was not attractive enough to induce him to strive to 
become one. The same was true of the artisans of the cities and 
the unfortunate curiales. In moments of despair the individual 
might try by desperate means to ameliorate his lot: the colonus 
and the peasant might seek to enter the army or to turn to 
robbery, the soldier to desert the army, the curialis to become 
anything—an official, a soldier, a colonus , or a peasant. It was 
all in vain. If they succeeded, their situation was every whit as 
bad. Thus the reigning mood was resignation, and resignation 
never leads to prosperity. 

The salient trait of the economic life of the late Roman Empire 
was gradual impoverishment. The poorer the people became, 
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the more primitive grew the economic life of the Empire. Com¬ 
merce decayed, not only because of piracy and barbarian in¬ 
roads, but mainly because customers disappeared. The best 
clients, the city bourgeoisie , decreased constantly in numbers and 
in purchasing power. The peasants lived in extreme poverty and 
reverted to an almost pure ‘house economy’, each home produc¬ 
ing for itself what it needed. The only customers left were the 
members of the privileged classes, the officials, the soldiers, and 
the large landed proprietors, and they were provided for, as far 
as the necessities of life were concerned, cither by the state (their 
salary being paid in kind) or by the produce of their own estates. 
Thus the first branch of commerce to suffer decay was the most 
important one, commerce in articles of prime necessity within 
a province and between provinces. Local retail-trade still lin¬ 
gered on, and trade in luxuries even prospered. This accounts, 
for instance, for the revival of the commerce with the East. The 
commercial class as such, however, remained unprogressive and 
despised. There was no chance to develop any large commercial 
enterprise. As soon as a man tried to do so, as soon as he bought 
ships or established commercial relations, he was made a mem¬ 
ber of one of the corporations, the navicularii or mcrcat ores, and 
was forced to work for the state, to transport goods on its behalf, 
and for a miserable remuneration, or to give the state the first 
offer of what he had to sell. Thus the situation of the merchants 
and shipowners was as bad as that of the curiales , and compulsion 
was employed to keep the members of these groups bound to 
their profession and to keep the number of the groups complete 
by enrolment of fresh members. Like the ownership of land, com¬ 
merce and transportation became a hereditary burden from 
which there was no escape. The same held good of industry. Cus¬ 
tomers were few, the market became more and more restricted, 
and the state more and more oppressive. Apart from the produc¬ 
tion of some standardized articles for the masses and some luxur¬ 
ies for the few rich, industry lived on the orders of the state. But 
the state was a selfish and a brutal customer: it fixed the prices 
and, if we take into consideration the profits of the officials, 
fixed them ruinously low for the artisans. Naturally the large 
industrial concerns gradually disappeared. As the state needed 
them, especially for the army, for the court, and for the officials, 
many industrial establishments were transformed into state fac- 
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tones, which were managed on Egyptian and Oriental patterns, 
with a staff of workmen bound to their profession and bearing a 
hereditary burden. 

In the preceding chapters we have endeavoured to show that 
the social crisis of the third century had been, to a large extent, 
brought about by a revolutionary movement of the masses of the 
population which aimed at a general levelling. Was this aim 
achieved by the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine? Can we 
say that the late Roman Empire was more democratic than the 
Empire of theJulio-CIaudians, the Flavians, and the Antonines? 
It is true that one privileged class of the past, the equestrian, 
disappeared. It Is true that for a time advancement in the army 
and in the civil service was open to everybody, especially in the 
third century. Rut in actual fact the late Roman Empire, though 
it was a democracy of slaves, was less democratic than the early 
Empire. There were no castes in the early Empire. An active and 
clever man could easily, by increasing his fortune, rise from the 
position of peasant to that of landowner, and as such he could 
join the ranks of the municipal aristocracy, receive the Roman 
citizenship, become a knight, and finally a member of the sena¬ 
torial aristocracy. We have seen that such an advance was easily 
accomplished in two or three generations. Even in the army pro¬ 
motion from the rank of private to the high post of first centurion 
was normal, although the advance of a common soldier to the 
equestrian or senatorial posts in the army was rare and excep¬ 
tional. So it was in the civil service. Even slaves were no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. Emancipated slaves had brilliant oppor¬ 
tunities of becoming procurators of high standing, and there was 
nothing to prevent them or their children from entering the 
ranks of the municipal aristocracy. 

The situation was different after the reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine. There was no legal way of advancing from the 
position of a colonus even to that of a free peasant or a city prole¬ 
tarian, not to speak of other classes. A colonus might exceptionally 
become a soldier, but it was a very rare exception. The reform of 
taxation by Diocletian and the edicts of later emperors made the 
colonus a serf, so that, already in fact bound by heredity to his 
plot of earth, he became bound to his domicile and to his master; 
he became a member of a close hereditary caste. The same was 
true of the free small landowner, who was a member of a village 
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community: he was tied to his land, to his village, to his profes¬ 
sion. The only possible advance was to the position of a curialis> 
which in fact was a move downwards. Some might serve in the 
army, particularly if they happened to live in military provinces; 
but, as the legislation against deserters shows, this was not re¬ 
garded as an enviable privilege. The municipal landowners, the 
curiales , were in the same position. They were less free than even 
the small landowners, and they formed a close and very select 
class, select because everybody dreaded the very idea of entering 
it. The rest of the city population—the shipowners, the mer¬ 
chants, the artisans, the workmen—were all gradually bound to 
their profession and to their place of residence. One privileged 
class was that of the workless proletarians and beggars in the 
city and in the country, for whom the Christian church was sup¬ 
posed to care. They at least were free—to starve and to riot. 
Another free and privileged class was the robbers, who steadily 
increased in numbers on sea and land. The class of officials was 
not indeed hereditary, at any rate not legally. It was a privilege 
to be an official, and the emperor was free to recruit his officials 
from the best men in the country. But his freedom was limited. 
A curiatis could not become an official, and if one of them suc¬ 
ceeded in evading the rule, he might expect every moment to be 
sent back to his curia. Nor were merchants and shipowners 
eligible. The peasants and the city proletariate do not come into 
consideration. The military career was sharply separated from 
the civil, and a soldier was not eligible for a civil office. Thus by 
force of circumstances officials were recruited from the families 
of officials, and the official class became practically, though not 
legally, a close caste. The same description applies to the new 
senatorial aristocracy. It was an aristocracy of service, admission 
to which was granted by the emperors to the higher civil and 
military officers, and membership was hereditary. Gradually it 
became also an aristocracy of birth and education, for the intel¬ 
lectual traditions of the class were jealously guarded. 

From the social point of view, then, there was no levelling and 
no equalization. In the late Roman Empire society was sub¬ 
divided not into classes, but into real castes, each as close as pos¬ 
sible, in some cases because of the privileges connected with the 
caste, in others because of the burdens and hardships, which 
prevented anybody from desiring to be admitted, and made 
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membership hereditary and compulsory. Nor was there even 
equality in the common slavery to the state. There was indeed 
equality of a negative kind, for no political freedom was tolerated, 
no remnant of self-government was left, no freedom of speech, 
thought, or conscience was permitted, especially after the victory 
of Christianity; but even this equality of slavery was superficial 
and relative. The great landed proprietors were slaves of the 
emperor but masters of the tenant-serfs who lived on their 
estates. The curiales were slaves of the administration and were 
treated by it as such, but they were masters not only of the 
tenants of their estates, but also of the population of the city and 
the city territory, inasmuch as they apportioned and collected 
the taxes and supervised the compulsory work; and by these they 
were regarded and hated as masters who were themselves unfree 
and could not protect but only cheat their own slaves. Little 
wonder if these slaves appealed for protection to senators, offi¬ 
cials, and soldiers, and were ready to pay any price for it and to 
deprive themselves of the little money and the little liberty which 
they still had. The working class of the cities stood in the same 
relation to the members of the various corporations, the owners 
of ships, shops, and factories. The last were in truth much more 
like minor supervisors of their own concerns on behalf of the 
state than their owners; they were themselves in bondage to the 
officials of the various departments and of the commanders of the 
various military units. Lastly, the officials and the soldiers of 
various ranks, though wielding an enormous power over thou¬ 
sands of men, were subjected to an iron discipline of a servile 
type and were practically slaves of each other and of the agents 
of the secret police. General servitude was, indeed, the distinc¬ 
tive feature of the age, but while there were different grades and 
shades of bondage, there was no equality. Slavery and equality 
arc incompatible, a fact which should not be forgotten by the 
many modern defenders of the principle of equality . 6 

Above all, there was no equality whatsoever in the distribu¬ 
tion of property. The senators, the knights, the municipal aristo¬ 
cracy, the petty bourgeoisie of the early Empire were, of course, 
ruined and degraded. Their patient and creative work, by which 
they had accumulated their fortunes and built up the civilized 
life of the cities, had disappeared for ever. But the old propertied 
classes were replaced by new ones, which even from the economic 
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I. MOSAIC. Found at Carthage. Museum of Bardo, Tunis. A. Mcr!in in Bull. arch, du Com. 
dfi trao. hist. 1921, pp. 95 ff.; cf. above. Chap. VII, note 100. Reproduced from a photograph 
kindly supplied by Mr. A. Merlin; [A. Merlin and L. Poinssoi, Guide du Musie Alaoid, i (1950), 
pi. ran]. 

The general composition of the mosaic is quite original. It endeavours to combine two 
motifs which are usually treated separately — the four seasons (see, e.g. our pi. lviu, 1 ) and 
life on a large estate (see, e.g. our pL unit). In the centre of the picture is shown a large villa, 
a combination of a residential house and a fortress. Its dominant features arc two high towers 
at the comers, a massive ground floor with an arched entrance, giving access 10 the house¬ 
hold apartments and probably to a large court behind, and a handsome loggia on the first 
floor where the living-rooms are concentrated. Behind the main part of the building are seen 
two separate buildings—the stable (?) or the atrium, and a large bath with domed roofs. The 
villa is surrounded by a park. On the two sides of the villa is depicted a hunting expedition 
of the master. Two servants lead the way, a beater and a man in charge of the hounds; in the 
field is the object of the hunt, a hare; while behind comes the roaster, riding a beautiful horse 
and followed by a third servant who carries a bag of provisions. In the upper and lower bands 
of the picture are scenes of life on the estate. Each season occupies one comer. In the upper 
left-hand corner it a Winter time. A man carries two live duck*; two boys gather olives; a 
woman carries a basket full of black olives. They represent the family of a eolonus portrayed 
in their relation to the master: they bring the fmils of the season to the lady of the villa, who 
is sealed on a bench, with a fan in her hand, in that part of the park which formed the chicken 
pen: on her right a cock is displaying its beauty, and in front of her is a chickcn-housr with 
chickens before it. The right corner of the same band, depicting Summrr, shows (he family 
of another eolonus-. in the background is their modcit house, a 'gourbi' (mapaU), or round hut, 
made of reeds (cf. the same type of hut on the sarcophagus of Philippeville, figuring in a 
similar scene of rustic life, S. Reinach, Rip. d. tel. is, p. 3, no. 5); in the foreground is seen the 
eolonus himself, herding his flock of slicep and goats with the aid of his dog, and holding a 
shepherd's horn in his left hand. His wife or daughter brings a kid to her mistress (die figure 
of the lady serves for both scenes). In the left comer of the lower band is pictured Spring. 
The lady of the villa stands in front of her chair, elegantly dressed, amid flowers, with her pet 
dog in the background; before her stands a servant-maid holding a necklace and a toilet box, 
while a boy deposits three fish at her feet; behind her a boy-servant, or a eolonus, brings a 
basket full of flowers. The remaining comer represents AtmiMN. The master of the house is 
seated under the trees of his orchard, which arc laden with ripe fruit; behind him lies his 
vineyard. A eolonus runs through the orchard carrying two cranes and a roll inscribed Ju(lio) 
dom(ino), probably a complimentary address oc a petition. From the vineyard comes another 
eolonus, carrying a basket of grapes and a live hare, which he has probably just caught among 
the vines. The mosaic gives prominence to the part played by the colons in the economy of the 
estate: the whole life of the villa is based on their toil and their contributions. Cf. Chap. XII, 
note 6. 

7 . BAS-RELIEF OF A FUNERAL MONUMENT. Part of the sculptural decoration of the 
Igel column. I gel near Treves. K. FspCrandicu, Ree. gin. vi, p. 442; DragendorIT and Kroger, 
Das Grabmal ion Igtl (1924), Taf. 9. 

Six colons in procession bring various contributions in kind to their master's house. They 
have just entered the court of the house through an arched gate, and they are received before 
the entrance to the atrium (half-closed by a curtain) by the master himself or his steward. The 
gifts, or contributions, consist of a hare, two fish, a kid, an eel (?), a cock, and a basket of fruit. 
Practically the same scene is represented on a funeral monument of Arlon (Orolaunum vicus) 
which b now lost (E. EapCrandieu, Rte. gin. v, p. 271, no. 4102). There the master receives his 
colons seated on a chair behind a table; the contributions arc a cock, fish, a basket of fruit, and 
a sucking-pig. 
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x. FRAGMENT OF A MOSAIC. Found at Rome near the church of St. Bibbiana. 
Antiquarium Comunale, Rome. Bull. Com. 32, 1904, p. 375; Helbig-Amelung, Fuhrer, 

1, p. 603, nos. 1072-1074. 

One of three fragments of a large mosaic, showing a man on horseback hunting a 
wild boar in a forest with the help of a large and fierce Molossian dog. The man is 
bearded and dressed in the late-Roman fashion; his saddle and horse-trappings arc 
richly adorned. The other two fragments portray other hunting scenes—netting 
antelopes and capturing bears with a wooden trap. Stylistically, our mosaic must be 
compared with the mosaics of the palace of Theodoric at Ravenna, and it certainly 
belongs to the same time; see G. Ghirardini in Mon. dti Lined, 24, tgt8, pi. v (an 
almost identical hunting scene). The noble Roman of our fragment is undoubtedly a 
Gotho-Roman. 

2. PART OF A MOSAIC. Found at Carthage at the loot of the hill Botdj-Djedid. 
British Museum, ha. i. mot. ii. 1 (Tunisie), no. 763, c£ no. 886, citing A. W. Franks in 
Archaeologia, 38, t86o, p. 225, no. 5; N. DAsb,Qvlkage and her Remain.’ (1861), pp. 531 IT.; 
Morgan, Romano-Britisk PaoemenU, pp. 272 ff., quoting The Builder , 42, 1882, pp. 
757 ff.; British Museum Guide to the G'Otco-Roman Sculptures, ii (1876), Part II, pp. 80 IT. 
Our fragment has not, so far as I know, been reproduced before. The building which 
is depicted on it has been described and reproduced (as a part of the walls of Carthage!) 
by A. Graham, Roman Africa (1902), p. 24, and plate. 

The mosaic is one of the latest replicas of the typical African examples with hunting 
scenes (cf. pb. lxiu and ucxvu, 1). On the portion figured here the owner of an a lute is 
seen riding in the h'lly country around his villa, which he has just left. With his right 
hand he makes a gesture of greeting. His dress, the style of his horse-trappings, and his 
facial type suggest a Vandal or a Roman African of the Vandal or Byzantine period. 
The mark on the horse's bauocb, consisting of three reeds and a crescent forming a 
cross, is a charm to avert evil. Our fragment is part of the first band of the mosaic. In 
the second band the same man (on the same hone) h seen hunting two gazelles (ha. d. 
mof., no. 763), while another man is catching a stag by means of a lasso (ibid., no. 806). 
Other fragments show a boar and a dog, a hare, &c. The mosaic had at least two, per* 
haps three, bands. 

On hunting scenes in late-Roman art, especially on sarcophagi, see G. Rodcnwaldt 
in Rdm. Mitt. 36/37, 1921/2, pp. 58 ft 
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point of view were much worse than their predecessors. The 
fortunes of the early Empire were the result of the growing pros¬ 
perity of the Empire in general. They were derived from com¬ 
merce and industry, and the capital acquired was invested in 
land, improving its cultivation and the types of crop produced. 
The wars of the second century undermined these fortunes and 
retarded or even arrested economic development. Yet they did 
not work ruin, and a recovery under more normal conditions 
was possible. The catastrophe of the third century dealt a severe 
blow to the prosperity of the Empire and weakened the creative 
energies of the better part of the population. The reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine, by giving permanence to the policy 
of organized robbery on the part of the state, made all produc¬ 
tive economic activity impossible. But it did not stop the forma¬ 
tion of large fortunes, rather it contributed to their formation, 
while altering their character. The foundation of the new 
fortunes was no longer the creative energy of men, nor the 
discovery and exploitation of new sources of wealth, nor the im¬ 
provement and development of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural enterprises; it was in the main the skilful use of a 
privileged position in the state to cheat and exploit the state and 
the people alike. Public officials, both high and low, grew rich 
on bribery and corruption. The senatorial class, being free from 
municipal burdens, invested their spoil in land and used their 
influence, the influence of their caste—which in this respect was 
more powerful than the emperors and nullified all their good 
intentions—to divert the burdens of taxation on to the other 
classes, to cheat the treasury directly, and to enslave ever larger 
numbers of workmen. We cannot here discuss how and under 
what title they grabbed large tracts of fertile land, both private 
and crown property . 7 We have seen them at work in Egypt in 
the third century. In the fourth they proceeded farther on the 
same path. Purchase, lease, patronage, lease without term, here¬ 
ditary lease with the obligation to cultivate (emphyteusis) were all 
used to make the senatorial class the class of large landed pro¬ 
prietors par excellence , and to form vast estates scattered all over 
the provinces and resembling small principalities. Few of the 
members of the senatorial class lived in the capital or in the cities. 
The majority of them built large and beautiful fortified villas in 
the country and dwelt there, surrounded by their family, their 
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slaves, a real retinue of armed clients, and thousands of rural 
serfs and dependants. We are well acquainted with their mode 
of life from the descriptions of Ausonius, Paulinus of Pella, Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, and Salvian, from the numerous ruins of their 
villas, and from some mosaics which portrayed on their floors 
the beauty of their chateaux in town and country. The class was 
large and influential. Every successful ‘new* man tried hard to 
become a member of it, and many succeeded. They were good 
patriots, they possessed a genuine love of Rome and the Empire, 
they were faithful servants of the emperors, and they appreciated 
civilization and culture very highly. Their political outlook was 
narrow, their servility was unbounded. But their external ap¬ 
pearance was majestic, and their grand air impressed even the 
barbarians who gradually became masters of the Empire. For 
the other classes they had sympathy and understanding in theory 
only, expressing their commiseration in literature, without prac¬ 
tical results. They regarded them as far inferior beings, in this 
respect resembling the aristocracy of Rome in the first century 
b.c. and the first century a.d. The senators of the second century 
were not nearly so exclusive or so self-confident. There were, of 
course, exceptions, but they were few. Thus, more than ever 
before, society was divided into two classes: those who became 
steadily poorer and more destitute, and those who built up their 
prosperity on the spoils of the ruined Empire—real drones, who 
never made any contribution to economic life but lived on the 
toil and travail of other classes. 

The social revolution of the third century, which destroyed 
the foundations of the economic, social, and intellectual life of 
the ancient world, could not produce any positive achievement. 
On the ruins of a prosperous and well-organized state, based on 
the age-old classical civilization and on the self-government of 
the cities, it built up a state which was based on general ignor¬ 
ance, on compulsion and violence, on slavery and servility, on 
bribery and dishonesty. Have we the right to accuse the emperors 
of the fourth century of having deliberately and of their own 
choice built up such a state, while they might have taken another 
path and have constructed, not the slave-state of the late Roman 
Empire, but one free from the mistakes of the early Empire and 
yet not enshrining the brutal practice of the revolutionary period ? 
It is idle to ask such a question. The emperors of the fourth 
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century, and above all Diocletian, grew up in the atmosphere 
of violence and compulsion. They never saw anything else, they 
never came across any other method. Their education was 
moderate, and their training exclusively military. They took 
their duties seriously, and they were animated by the sincercst 
love of their country. Their aim was to save the Roman Empire, 
and they achieved it. To this end they used, with the best inten¬ 
tions, the means which were familiar to them, violence and com¬ 
pulsion. They never asked whether it was worth while to save 
the Roman Empire in order to make it a vast prison for scores of 
millions of men. 

Every reader of a volume devoted to the Roman Empire w ill 
expect the author to express his opinion on what is generally, 
since Gibbon, called the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
or rather of ancient civilization in general. I shall therefore 
briefly state my own view on this problem, after defining what 
I take the problem to be. The decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, that is to say, of ancient civilization as a whole, has two 
aspects: the political, social, and economic on the one hand, and 
the intellectual and spiritual on the other. In the sphere of poli¬ 
tics wc witness a gradual barbarization of the Empire from 
within, especially in the West. The foreign, German, elements 
play the leading part both in the government and in the army, 
and settling in masses displace the Roman population, which 
disappears from the fields. A related phenomenon, which indeed 
was a necessary consequence of this barbarization from within, 
was the gradual disintegration of the Western Roman Empire; 
the ruling classes in the former Roman provinces were replaced 
first by Germans and Sarmatians, and later by Germans alone, 
cither through peaceful penetration or by conquest. In the East 
wc observe a gradual orientalization of the Byzantine Empire, 
which leads ultimately to the establishment, on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, of strong half-oriental and purely oriental 
states, the Caliphate of Arabia, and the Persian and Turkish 
empires. From the social and economic point of view, we mean 
by decline the gradual relapse of the ancient world to very primi¬ 
tive forms of economic life, into an almost pure ‘house-economy’. 
The cities, which had created and sustained the higher forms of 
economic life, gradually decayed, and the majority of them prac¬ 
tically disappeared from the face of the earth. A few r , especially 
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those that had been great centres of commerce and industry, 
still lingered on. The complicated and refined social system of 
the ancient Empire follows the same downward path and be¬ 
comes reduced to its primitive elements: the king, his court and 
retinue, the big feudal landowners, the clergy, the mass of rural 
scrls, and small groups of artisans and merchants. Such is the 
political, social, and economic aspect of the problem. However, 
we must not generalize too much. The Byzantine Empire can¬ 
not be put on a level with the states of Western Europe or 
with the new Slavonic formations. But one thing is certain: on 
the ruins of the uniform economic life of the cities there began 
everywhere a special, locally differentiated, evolution. 

From the intellectual and spiritual point of view the main 
phenomenon is the decline of ancient civilization, of the city 
civilization of the Greco-Roman world. The Oriental civiliza¬ 
tions were more stable: blended with some elements of the Greek 
city civilization, they persisted and even witnessed a brilliant 
revival in the Caliphate of Arabia and in Persia, not to speak 
of India and China. Here again there arc two aspects of* the 
evolution. The first is the exhaustion of the creative forces of 
Greek civilization in the domains where its great triumphs had 
been achieved, in the exact sciences, in technique, in literature 
and art. The decline began as early as the second century n.c. 
There followed a temporary revival of creative forces in the 
cities of Italy, and later in those of the Eastern and Western pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire. The progressive movement stopped almost 
completely in the second century a.d. and, after a period of 
stagnation, a steady and rapid decline set in again. Parallel to it, 
we notice a progressive weakening of the assimilative forces of 
Greco-Roman civilization. The cities no longer absorb—that is 
to say, no longer hellenize or romanize—the masses of the 
country population. The reverse is the case. The barbarism of 
the country begins to engulf the city population. Only small 
islands of civilized life are left, the senatorial aristocracy of the 
late Empire and the clergy; but both, save for a section of the 
clergy, arc gradually swallowed up by the advancing tide of 
barbarism. 

Another aspect of the same phenomenon is the development 
of a new mentality among the masses of the population. It was 
the mentality of the lower classes, based exclusively on religion 
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and not only indifferent but hostile to the intellectual achieve¬ 
ments of the higher classes. This new attitude of mind gradually 
dominated the upper classes, or at least the larger part of them. 
It is revealed by the spread among them of the various mystic 
religions, partly Oriental, partly Greek. The climax was reached 
in the triumph of Christianity. In this field the creative power of 
the ancient world was still alive, as is shown by such momentous 
achievements as the creation of the Christian church, the adap¬ 
tation of Christian theology to the mental level of the higher 
classes, the creation of a powerful Christian literature and of a 
new Christian art. The new intellectual efforts aimed chiefly at 
influencing the mass of the population and therefore represented 
a lowering of the high standards of city-civilization, at least from 
the point of view of literary forms . 8 

We may say, then, that there is one prominent feature in the 
development of the ancient world during the imperial age, alike 
in the political, social, and economic and in the intellectual field. 
It is a gradual absorption of the higher classes by the lower, 
accompanied by a gradual levelling down of standards. This 
levelling was accomplished in many ways. There was a slow 
penetration of the lower classes into the higher, which were 
unable to assimilate the new elements. There were violent out¬ 
breaks of civil strife: the lead was taken by the Greek cities, and 
there followed the civil war of the first century b.c. which in¬ 
volved the whole civilized world. In these struggles the upper 
classes and the city-civilization remained victorious on the whole. 
Two centuries later, a new outbreak of civil war ended in the 
victory of the lower classes and dealt a mortal blow to the Greco- 
Roman civilization of the cities. Finally, that civilization was 
completely engulfed by the inflow of barbarous elements from 
outside, partly by penetration, partly by conquest, and in its 
dying condition it was unable to assimilate even a small part of 
them. 

The main problem, therefore, which we have to solve is this. 
Why was the city civilization of Greece and Italy unable to 
assimilate the masses, why did it remain a civilization of the 
title, why was it incapable of creating conditions which should 
secure for the ancient world a continuous, uninterrupted move¬ 
ment along the same path of urban civilization? In other words: 
why had modern civilization to be built up laboriously as some- 
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thing new on the ruins of the old, instead of being a direct con¬ 
tinuation of it? Various explanations have been suggested, and 
each of them claims to have finally solved the problem. Let us 
then review the most important of them. They may be divided 
into four classes . 9 

(1) The political solution is advocated by many distinguished 
scholars. For Bcloch 10 the decay of ancient civilization was caused 
by the absorption of the Greek city-states by the Roman Empire, 
by the formation of a world-state which prevented the creative 
forces of Greece from developing and consolidating the great 
achievements of civilized life. There is some truth in this view. 
It is evident that the creation of the Roman Empire was a step 
forward in the process of levelling, and that it facilitated the 
final absorption of the higher classes. We must, however, take 
into consideration that class war was a common feature of Greek 
life, and that we have not the least justification for supposing 
that the Greek city-community would have found a solution of 
the social and economic problems which produced civil war in 
the various communities. Further, this view suggests that there 
was only one creative race in the ancient world, which is notori¬ 
ously false. Another explanation, tending in the same direction, 
has been put forward by Korncmann .* 1 He regards as the main 
cause of the decay of the Roman Empire the fact that Augustus 
reduced the armed forces of the Empire, and that this reduction 
was maintained by his successors. The suggestion lays the whole 
emphasis on the military side of the problem, and is therefore a 
return to the antiquated idea that ancient civilization w'as de¬ 
stroyed by the barbarian invasions, an idea which should not be 
resuscitated. Besides, the maintenance of a comparatively small 
army was imperatively imposed by the economic weakness of 
the Empire, a fact which was understood by all the emperors. 
Still less convincing is the idea of Fcrrcro , 12 that the collapse of 
the Empire was due to a disastrous event, to an accident which 
had the gravest consequences. He holds that by transmitting his 
power to his son Commodus instead of to a man chosen by the 
senate, M. Aurelius undermined the senate’s authority on which 
the whole fabric of the Roman state rested; that the murder of 
Commodus led to the usurpation of Septimius and to the civil 
war of the third century; and that the usurpation and the war 
destroyed the authority of the senate and deprived the imperial 
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power of its only legitimacy in the eyes of the population which 
was its main support. Fcrrero forgets that legally the power of 
the emperors in the third century was still derived from the 
senate and people of Rome, that it was so even in the time of 
Diocletian, and that the same idea still survived under Constan¬ 
tine and his successors. He also forgets that the subtle formula of 
Augustus, Vespasian, and the Antonincs was incomprehensible 
to the mass of the people of the Empire, and was a creation of 
the upper classes, completely outside the range of popular con¬ 
ceptions. Finally, he fails to understand the true character of the 
crisis of the third century. The struggle was not between the 
senate and the emperor, but between the cities and the army— 
that is to say, the masses of peasants—as is shown by the fact 
that the lead in the fight was taken not by Rome but by the 
cities of the province of Africa. A deeper explanation is offered 
by Heitland. 1 * He suggests that the ancient world decayed be¬ 
cause it was unable to give the masses a share in the government, 
and even gradually restricted the numbers of those who partici¬ 
pated in the life of the state, ultimately reducing them to the 
emperor himself, his court, and the imperial bureaucracy. I re¬ 
gard this point as only one aspect of the great phenomenon which 
I have described above. Have we the right to suppose that the 
emperors would not have tried the plan of representative govern¬ 
ment if they had known of it and believed in it? They tried 
many other plans and failed. If the idea of representative govern¬ 
ment was foreign to the ancient world (and as a matter of fact 
it was not), why did the ancient world not evolve the idea, which 
is not a very difficult one? Moreover, the question arises, Can 
we be sure that representative government is the cause of the 
brilliant development of our civilization and not one of its 
aspects, just as was the Greek city-state? Have we the slightest 
reason to believe that modern democracy is a guarantee of con¬ 
tinuous and uninterrupted progress, and is capable of prevent¬ 
ing civil war from breaking out under the fostering influence of 
hatred and envy? Let us not forget that the most modern politi¬ 
cal and social theories suggest that democracy is an antiquated 
institution, that it is rotten and corrupt, being the offspring of 
capitalism, and that the only just form of government is the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariate, which means a complete destruc¬ 
tion of civil liberty and imposes on one and all the single ideal 
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of material welfare, and of equalitarianism founded on material 
welfare. 

(2) The economic explanation of the decay of the ancient 
world must be rejected completely. In speaking of the develop¬ 
ment of industry in the ancient world , 14 I have dealt with the 
theory of K. Bucher, accepted with modifications by M. Weber 
and G. Salvioli. If the theory fails to explain even this minor 
point, much less will it serve to explain the general phenomenon. 
Those who defend this theory forget that the ancient world went 
through many cycles of evolution, and that in these cycles there 
occur long periods of progress and other long periods of return 
to more primitive conditions, to the phase of economic life which 
is generally described as ‘house-economy’. It is true that the 
ancient world never reached the economic stage in which we 
live. But in the history of the ancient world we have many epochs 
of high economic development: certain periods in the history of 
many Oriental monarchies, particularly Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Persia; the age of the highest development of the city-states, 
especially the fourth century b.c.; the period of the Hellenistic 
monarchies, where the climax was reached in the third century 
b.c.; the period of the late Roman Republic and of the early 
Roman Empire. All these periods show different aspects of eco¬ 
nomic life and different aspects of capitalism. In none of them 
did the forms of house-economy prevail. We may compare the 
economic aspect of life during these periods to that of many 
European countries in the time of the Renaissance and later, 
although in no case would the comparison be perfect, as there 
is no identity between the economic development of the modern 
and that of the ancient world. According to the different econo¬ 
mic conditions of these several periods in the history of the 
ancient world, the relations between house-economy and capital¬ 
istic economy varied, and they frequently varied not only in the 
different periods but also in different parts of the ancient world 
during the same period. The ancient world was in this respect 
not unlike the modern world. In the industrial countries of 
Europe, such as England and some parts of Germany and 
France, economic life nowadays is by no means the same as it is 
in the agricultural countries, like Russia and the Balkan penin¬ 
sula and large parts of the Near East. The economic life of the 
United States of America is not in the least identical with the 
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economic life of Europe or of the various parts of South America, 
not to speak of China, Japan, and India. So it was in the ancient 
world. While Egypt and Babylonia had a complex economic 
life, with a highly developed industry and wide commercial rela¬ 
tions, other parts of the Near East lived a quite different and 
much more primitive life. While Athens, Corinth, Rhodes, Syra¬ 
cuse, Tyre, and Sidon in the fourth century b.c. were centres of 
a developed commercial capitalism, other Greek cities lived an 
almost purely agricultural life. In the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods it was just the same. The main fact which has to be ex¬ 
plained is why capitalistic development, which started at many 
times and in many places, and prevailed in large portions of the 
ancient world for comparatively long periods, yielded ultimately 
to more primitive forms of economic life. Even in our own times 
it has not completely ousted those forms. It is evident that the 
problem cannot be solved by affirming that the ancient world 
lived throughout under the forms of primitive house-economy. 
The statement is manifestly wrong. We might say exactly the 
same of large areas of the modern world, and we arc not at 
all sure that a violent catastrophe might not bring the modern 
capitalistic world back to the primitive phase of house-economy. 

To sum up what I have said, the economic simplification of 
ancient life was not the cause of what we call the decline of the 
ancient world, but one of the aspects of the more general pheno¬ 
menon which the theories mentioned above try to explain. Here, 
just as in the other spheres of human life, the political, social, 
intellectual, and religious, the more primitive forms of life among 
the masses were not absorbed by the higher forms but triumphed 
over them in the end. We may select one of these phenomena 
and declare it to be the ultimate cause; but it would be an arbi¬ 
trary assumption which would not convince any one. The pro¬ 
blem remains. Why was the victorious advance of capitalism 
stopped? Why was machinery not invented? Why were the 
business systems not perfected? Why were the primal forces of 
primitive economy not overcome? They were gradually disap¬ 
pearing; why did they not disappear completely? To say that 
they were quantitatively stronger than in our own times does not 
help us to explain the main phenomenon. That is why many 
economists, who arc aware that the usual explanation only 
touches the surface and docs not probe the problem to the 
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bottom, endeavour to save the economic explanation, and the 
materialistic conception of historical evolution in general, by 
producing some potent physical factor as the cause of the weak¬ 
ness of the higher forms of economic life in the ancient world. 
Such a factor has been found by some scholars in the general 
exhaustion of the soil all over the ancient world, which reached 
its climax in the late Roman Empire and ruined the ancient 
world. I have dealt with this theory above.* There are no facts 
to support it. All the facts about the economic development of 
the ancient world speak against it. Agriculture decayed in the 
ancient world just in the same way and from the same causes as 
the other branches of economic life. As soon as the political and 
social conditions improved in the various parts of the Empire, 
the fields and gardens began to yield the same harvests as before. 
Witness the flourishing state of Gaul in the time of Ausonius and 
of Sidonius Apollinaris; witness the fact that in Egypt, where 
the soil is inexhaustible and those parts of it which are not 
flooded arc very easily improved by the most primitive methods, 
agriculture decayed in the third and fourth centuries, just as in 
the other provinces. It is plain that the economic explanation 
does not help us, and that the investigations of the economists 
reveal, not the cause of the decline of the ancient world, but 
merely one of its aspects. 

(3) The rapid progress of medicine and of biological science 
has had its influence on the problem of the decay of ancient 
civilization. A biological solution has been often suggested, and 
the theories of degeneration and race-suicide have been applied 
to the ancient world. The biological theory supplies us with an 
apparently exhaustive explanation of the decline of the assimila¬ 
tive forces of the civilized upper classes. They gradually degener¬ 
ated and had not the power to assimilate the lower classes but 
were absorbed by them. According to Secck, 1 * the cause of their 
degeneration and of their numerical decline was the ‘extermina¬ 
tion of the best’ by foreign and civil wars. Others, like Tenney 
Frank, 16 think of the contamination of higher races by an ad¬ 
mixture of the blood of inferior races. Others, again, regard 
degeneration as a natural process common to all civilized com¬ 
munities: the best arc neither exterminated nor contaminated, 
but they commit systematic suicide by not reproducing and by 

• See p. 376. 
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letting the inferior type of mankind breed freely. 17 I am not 
competent to sit in judgement on the problem of degeneration 
from the biological and physiological point of view. From the 
historical point of view, I venture to remark against Sceck that 
in wars and revolutions it is not only the best that are exter¬ 
minated. On the other hand, revolutions do not always prevent 
the succeeding period from being a period of great bloom. 
Against Franck I may suggest that I sec no criterion for distin¬ 
guishing between inferior and superior races. Why are the Greek 
and Latin races considered the only superior races in the Roman 
Empire? Some of the races which ‘contaminated’ the ruling 
races, for instance, the pre-Indo-European and pre-Semitic race 
or races of the Mediterranean, had created great civilizations in 
the past (the Egyptian, the Minoan, the Iberian, the Etruscan, 
the civilizations of Asia Minor), and the same is true of the 
Semitic and of the Iranian civilizations. Why did the admixture 
of the blood of these races contaminate and deteriorate the blood 
of the Greeks and the Romans? On the other hand, the Celts and 
the Germans belonged to the same stock as the Greeks and the 
Romans. The Celts had a high material civilization of their own. 
The Germans were destined to develop a high civilized life in 
the future. Why did the admixture of their blood corrupt and 
not regenerate their fellow Aryans, the Greeks and the Romans? 
The theory of a natural decay of civilization by race-suicide 
states the same general phenomenon of which we have been 
speaking, the gradual absorption of the upper classes by the 
lower and the lack of assimilative power shown by the upper. It 
states the fact, but gives no explanation. The problem this theory 
has to solve is, Why do the best not reproduce their kind? It may 
be solved in different ways: we may suggest an economic, or a 
physiological, or a psychological explanation. But none of these 
explanations is convincing. 

(4) Christianity is very' often made responsible for the decay of 
ancient civilization. This is, of course, a very narrow point of 
view. Christianity is but one side of the general change in the 
mentality of the ancient world. Can we say that this change is 
the ultimate cause of the decay of ancient civilization? It is not 
easy to discriminate between causes and symptoms, and one of 
the urgent tasks in the field of ancient history is a further investi¬ 
gation of this change of mentality. The change, no doubt, was 
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one of the most potent factors in the gradual decay of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the city-state and in the rise of a new conception of the 
world and of a new civilization. But how are we to explain the 
change? Is it a problem of individual and mass psychology?' 8 

None of the existing theories fully explains the problem of the 
decay of ancient civilization, if we can apply the word ‘decay’ 
to the complex phenomenon which I have endeavoured to 
describe. Each of them, however, has contributed much to the 
clearing of the ground, and has helped us to perceive that the 
main phenomenon which underlies the process of decline is 
the gradual absorption of the educated classes by the masses and 
the consequent simplification of all the functions of political, 
social, economic, and intellectual life, which we call the bar- 
barization of the ancient world. 

The evolution of the ancient world has a lesson and a warning 
for us. Our civilization will not last unless it be a civilization not 
of one class, but of the masses. The Oriental civilizations were 
more stable and lasting than the Greco-Roman, because, being 
chiefly based on religion, they were nearer to the masses. An¬ 
other lesson is that violent attempts at levelling have never 
helped to uplift the masses. They have destroyed the upper 
classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of barbarization. 
But the ultimate problem remains like a ghost, ever present and 
unlaid: Is it possible to extend a higher civilization to the lower 
classes without debasing its standard and diluting its quality to 
the vanishing point? Is not every civilization bound to decay as 
soon as it begins to penetrate the masses? 
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NOTES 


i. Italy and the Civil Wars 

1 On the economic conditions of Greece in the 5th and 4th ceuu B.C., and especially 
of Athens, see G. Glotz, Le 1 ratal dans la Grice aruierjs (1920); J. Be.’och, Griechische 
Geschichte, and ed., iii (192a), pp. 313 fT. (IX. Abschnitt, 'Die wirtschaftliche Ent- 
wickelung seit dem Peloponnesischen Kriege’); F. Oerccl, in R. von Pohlmaun, 
Geukicht* der sozialen Fragt und dej Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, ii* (1925), pp. 511 ff.; 
cf. II. Knorringa, Emporos (1926); J. Hascbroek, Stoat toid Handel im alien Gtiechenland, 
(1928) [Eng. trans., Trade and Politict in Ancient Greece (> 933 ) 3 ; G. M. Calhoun, The 
Business Life of Ancunt Athens (1926); A. M. Andrcades, £<Mrr*)na ‘EXk>)vi«r}t Areolae 
Oixoroju'as t. i (1928) (revised ed. in Eng. trans., A History of Grech Public Finance, vol. i, 
transl. by Carroll N. Brown (Harvard L'niv. Press, 1933)]; E. Ziebarth, Britrdge zur 
Gesch. dts Seeraubes u. Stthandcls im alien Griechenland (1929); J. Ilascbroek, Griechische 
Wirlichafts - und Gesellschaftsgesefuchte (1931). I mutt point out that I use the expression 
‘capitalism’ in its wider meaning, of the economic form which aims at profit, not at 
consumption. Naturally, modem capitalism is of a wholly different kind, and in the 
typical forms it manifests today unknowu to the ancient world. See the relevant 
literature in Chap. VII, note 104. 

* This important topic will be dealt with at length in my forthcoming book: The 
Hellenistic Period. Social and Economic Development [The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, 3 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1941), corr. impr. 1953]. Polybius’ 
description of the wars of the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the 2nd cent., waged 
in Greece Proper, on the islands, and in Asia Minor, is a mine of information on this 
subject. I have observed with pleasure the arguments adduced by U. Kahrstcdt, 
Gbit. gel. An*. 1928, p. 85, to show that war became more and more humane in the 
Hellenistic age. Even if grounds existed for admitting such humanization in the 
first part of the Hellenistic age, they would not be valid for the age of Philip II and 
his contemporaries. 

* Demosth. Karl Tpo*?. 149 (p. 746): ovW rd* IbUor &VOKOV&S ovSf 

irabaopbv rrjt Adt)ral<jtr ©W oleube, cf. Dittenbergcr, SyllA 526, 22 fT.: ©i/|(W yds] 
foabaopi* otJW oMJ | [o]i*oW$<ur o Col xpo** <Ij[wo«o*r]a* and Isocr. 

Panalh. (12), 259 (p. 287 6). In the person of Cercidas (fr. 1, seej. U. Powell and E. A. 
Barber, Mew Chapters in the History of Greek Uteraturt (1921); cf. A. D. Knox, The 
First Greek Anthologist (1923)) we have now one of the political and social preachers 
and reformers of the 3rd cent, who, though belonging to the bourgeois class, were 
forced to accept yyjt araSiop 6 * and x/xc** dtroxom'/r as a preventive measure 
against social revolution. Cf. R. von Pdhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des 
Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, i» (1925), pp. 332 ff. and W. W. Tarn, ‘The Social 
Question in the Third Century’, in The Hellenistic Age (1923), pp. 108ff.; id. 
Hellenistic Civilization* (1952), pp. 108 ff. 

4 W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911). 

* The problem of Hellenistic economic and social life will be treated in the book 
quoted in note 2 (see op. tit. ibid.j. A summary of the conditions has been given by 
J. Beloch, Griecfu Gesch., iv (1925); P. Jouguct, LTmpbialisme macedonien et I'helUnisa- 
lion de POrient (1926) [Eng. trans. 1928]; J. Kaerst, Gesch. d. HeiUnismus *, ii (1926); 
W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Civilization [3rd ed. with G. T. Griffith, 1952]; F. Hcichclheim, 
Wirtsckaftliche Schwankmgen der Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus (1930). On Ptolemaic 
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Egypt see M. Rostovrzeff, ‘Ptolemaic Egypt’, CAH vii (1928), pp. 533 ff. (with biblio¬ 
graphy), cf. W. W. Tam, ‘Ptolemy II jEA 14, 1928, pp. 346 ff. On Syria sec M. 
Roslovtzeff, ‘Syria and the East', CAH vii, pp. 587 ff. (with bibliography), cf. W. Otto, 
'Bciiragc zur Sclcukidcngcschichtc dcs III Jahrh. v. Chr.', Abhl. Munch. Akad. xxxiv. 
1 (1928). On the Pergamenc kingdom, see my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir 
W, M. Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), which discusses the evidence we possess on scientific 
and capitalistic agriculture in the Hellenistic period; cf. my chapter‘Pergamum’, CAH 
viii, pp. 590 If., and my chapters ‘Rhodes and Delos', and ‘The Bosporan Kingdom’, 
ibid., pp. 619 ff., 561 ff. An abundant source of information is furnished by the papyri 
containing the correspondence of Zenon, the manager of a large estate of Apollonius, 
the dioiketes of Ptolemy Phtladelphus, for which see M. Roslovtzeff, A luage Estate, p. 49 
(corn-growing),pp. 93ff. (viticulture), pp. 107ff. (stock-breeding), pp. 117 ff. (horses); 
G. C. Edgar, Return Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (1931), introd., pp. 1 ff. 
(bibliography of Apollonius and Zeno); Rolf Johannescn, ‘Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Scientific Agriculture’, Class. Phil . t8, 1923, pp. ff.; H. A. Thompson, ‘Syrian 
Wheat in Hellenistic Egypt’, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 207 ff. Interesting evidence 
has been published by Edgar, * Miscellanea’, Hull. Soe. arch. Alex. 19, 1923, pp. 6 
(117) ff, concerning an effort of Zenon to acclimatize Sicilian swine in Egypt; cf. 
P. Vicrcrk, Philadelpheta (1928, Mmgenland, Heft 16), pp. 40ff.; id. Gnomon , 6, 1930, 
pp. 1 15 If. The fact that Theophrastus was read in Hellenistic Egypt is attested by the 
discovery of a fragment of (P-Lit. I.ond. 164). Cf. the remarkable book of 

M. Schncbel, Die Landwirtschafl im helUnist. Agyptrn (Munchcner Bcitrugc zur Papyr. 
7 . '929); W. L. Wcstermann, ’Egyptian Agricultural Labour', Agricultural History, 
1, (927, pp. 34 ff., and my remarks on P. Teb. 703. 

6 A fine characterization of the Hellenistic monarchies (though exaggerated as 
regards the negative side) a given by Aelius Aristides in his wonderful speech Els 
'Putptjv (xxiv K, xiv u), 27: Uam AUt t oh* tV hlambonq, oAA’ 06 AtVairro /JuoiAf i!ovr<f enaoroi 
unrnp Ppoopoi p&XXov ra>* riXion uai x<*pl<*r 6 *r*S 4 dpxot-res, irdarorai riixc flaoiXttt ovg 
Ciri roO pr/rfAov flamXlett, AAA’ ty lavrwrabrol ytyisrj^m, u to 0 Ur re oarpdnai tpijpoi 

finalMan. koItia rip rmavrrp *arioraoi* worepor A* joul? pAXXov •) fiaoihei^ npoaeoutlyat 

1 The best treatment of the imporunt problem of Rome's first attempts to create a 
world state, an Imptrium Romanian, is to be found in Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism 
(1913) (cf. id. A Historyof Rome (1923), pp. 136 ff.), and especially M. Holleaux, Rome, 
la Grke el les monarchies heUlnistii/ues au UP** stecle avant J.-C. (275-205), (Bibl. <Jes lie. 
124,1921),and G.deSanctis,Gloria dti Romani, iv, i,‘La fundazioncdclPiinpero’(i922), 
pp. 1 ff. Cf. F. B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire * (1927), chs. i. and ii; L. 
Homo, L'Italic primitive el la dlbuts de Vimfdrialime romain (1926). On the economic 
revival of Greece in the second half of the 2nd cent. B.C., A. Wilhelm, ’Urkundenaus 
Messcnc’, Oat. Jahitth. 17, 1914, pp. 84 ff. On the exactions of the Roman revolu¬ 
tionary leaders, especially Sulla in the East, the same article, pp. 97 ff., cf. R. O. 
Jollife, Phases of Corruption in Roman Administration in the last Century of the Roman Republic 
(Chicago, 1919). New evidence on the robberies of the pirates in the Mediterranean is 
supplied by the inscription of Delphi—a translation into Greek of one of the laws 
which gave extraordinary powers to a general for operations against them {SEG i. 161 
%Fouilles de Delpha, iii. 4. 37 = Riccobono, F/RA 1 g]). The date of the inscription 
is still a subject of controversy, sec Pomtow, tClio, 17, 1917. PP- « 7 > ff-; E- Cuq, C.R. 
Acad . laser. 1923, pp. 129ff.; M. A. Levi, Ris.fU. 52, 1924, pp. 80ff.; G. Colin, BCH 
48, 1924, pp. 58 ff.; J. Colin, Rev. arch. 1923 (2), pp. 289 ff; E. Cuq, ibid. 1924 (1), 
pp. aoSff; H. Stuart Jones, ‘A Roman law concerning Piracy*, JRS, 16, 1926, 
pp. 15^ ff.; A. Radin, Class. Journ. 23, 1927, pp. 678ff. The dates assigned to the law 
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are 101 b.c. (G. Colin, M. Levi, H. Stuart Jones), 74 b.c. (J. Colin), and 67 b.c. 
(R. Cuq). Cf. also H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Arui/nt World{ 1924), and E. Ziebarth, 
Bei/r. t- Gesck, <L Surauhcs u. Suhandels im alien Griechenland (1 gag), p. 33. A remarkable 
metrical inscription found at Corinth speaks of the transport of M. Antonius’ fleet 
(to2 b.c.) across the Isthmus: L. Ross Taylor and Allen B. West, Corinth, viii. 2 (1931), 
pp. x ff., no. 1. 

* Tenney Frank, An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic (1920, 
2nd ed. 1927), gives a very good survey of the chief phenomena of the economic 
life of Rome and Italy in the Republican period. In the last five chapters the author 
includes in his treatment the economic evolution of the Empire. My views coincide 
with his in the most important points; in the following notes I shall indicate the 
points in which wc disagree. Cf. CAH vii and viii (chapters by various authors on the 
internal history of Rome); T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic and the Founder of 
the Empire (1923),!, pp. 65 ff., and the good survey given by H. Nisscn, Italische Landes- 
kunde, ii (1902), pp. 80 ff. For the conditions of Southern Italy, Etruria, and Sicily in 
the pro-Roman period, see E. Pais, Storia dellTtalia anlica i, ii (1925); cf. E. Ciaceri, 
Storia della Magna Grecia, i-iii (1924-32). For Etruria see P. Ducati, Etruria anlica, 
i, ii (1925); fhtvid Randall Maclvcr, The Etruscans (1927). For the early period of 
the economic history of Rome see, besides the works quoted above, I. Greaves, Essays 
on the History of Roman Land-tenure (in Russian, 1899), pp. 496 ff.; cf. E. Kornemann 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 84 ff. and cols. 238 ff. (art. 'Baucrnstand’ and 
•Domancn’), and Orth, ibid, xii, cols. 624 ff. (art. *1 jndwirtschaft’). I am not as con¬ 
fident a* Frank seems to be, and as W. Soltau (in his articles in Phthlogus [7a, 1913, 
pp. 358 ff.; 75, 1919, pp. 233 ff.; cf. id. BPW, 1913, cols. 891-5)) is, about the trust¬ 
worthiness of our sources in regard to the constitutional and the economic evolution 
of the early Roman Republic. The annals were obviously a splendid field for many 
politicians of the 2nd and m cent. n.c. to fight out a political battle on the basis of 
economic Issues, using as weapons supposed historical facts of the remote past. Even 
such facts as the dates of the foundation of the early colonies (c.g. Ostia) appear in 
the light of new discoveries to be mere inventions. In dealing with the economic 
evolution of early Republican Rome, wc must therefore content ourselves with very 
general conclusions, based not on alleged historical facts, especially those of a legislative 
character, but on survivals of certain institutions and on general considerations. On 
the present state of the problem of the sources see E. Kornemann, 'Niebuhr und 
die Aufgaben der allrbmisehcn Gesehichtc’, Hist. Ztilsthr. 145, 1931, pp. 277 ff. 

’In my book quoted in note 2 it will be shown that the war booty taken by the 
Romans in Greece and in Asia Minor consisted mainly of men and cattle (one of the 
most important texts which illuminates this subject is Plut. Luc. 14. 25, which speaks 
of Asia Minor). Greece at that time was a very poor country, already ruined by the 
barbarous warfare of the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. On t he 
poverty of Greece at that time see Polyb. ii. 62, and the masterly article of A. Wilhelm, 
'Urkundcn aus Mesaene’, Oest. Jahresh. 17, 1914, pp. 90 f. and 107 ff., cf. H. Lipsius, 
Rh. Mus. 71, 1916, pp. 161 ff. Asia Minor was richer, but still her wealth consisted 
mostly of cattle and men, which were much easier to capture and to sell than the 
coined money and the valuables of the households. 

10 There is no good treatment in modern literature of the important question of the 
sources of the income of the senatorial class in general. The most recent books on the 
Roman senatorial class, those of M. Gclzcr, Die Mobilital da romisthen Republik (1912), 
and F. Munzcr, Romische AdelsparUien und Adelsfamilien (1920) (cf. M. Gclzcr, 'Die 
rdmische Gcsellschaft zur Zeit Ciceros’, Metre Jahb. kl. Abt. 45, 1920, pp. 1 ff.; 
W. Kroll, ‘Die rom. Gcsellschaft in der Zeit Ciceros’, Meue Jahrb.f Wiss. u. fug. 4, 
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1928, pp. 308 ff, and ‘Die Privatwirtschaft dcr Zcit Ciceros', ibid. 5, 1929, pp. 417 ff.), 
deal exclusively with the political and social aspect of the subject There is not even 
a good monograph on such a typical representative of the new nobilitas (J. Vogt, Homo 
Noma, Ein Typus d rom. Republik (1926)) as Gccro, whose economic life wc know fairly 
well; sec the biography of Cicero by T. Pctersson, Cicero. A Biography (Berkeley 
(California), 1920), pp. 2t2ff., and his very incomplete bibliography (he ignores, for 
instance, the monograph of A. Lichtenbcrger, De Ciceronis re pricata (Paris, 1895)); 
cf. A. Frilchtl, Die Geldgeschafle bei Cicero (1912). I am certain that a close study of our 
sources for the Republican period would supply abundant and instructive material 
on this question. 

11 The remark made in note 10 holds for the equestrian class as a whole, see my 
GtschichU der Staatspacht in derromischen Kaiservil (1902) ( Philol . Suppl. ix. 3), pp. 367 ff. 
Two good monographs, however, have been published on the most representative 
member of this class, T. Pomponius Atticus: I. Greaves, Essays on the History of Roman 
Land -1 enure (in Russian), i (St. Petersburg, 1899), pp. 246 ff., and A. H. Byrne, Titus 
Pomponius Atticus (Bryn Mawr, 1920). It is a pity that Miss Byrne has not used for her 
first chapter (‘Atticus as a Man of Business’) the essay of Greaves, which she might 
have found quoted in the well-known volume of G. Salvioli, Le Capitalists dans le monde 
antique (1906) [Germ, trans., 2nd ed., 1922, Ital. tram. 1929]. Salvioli has some fine 
remarks on Atticus (pp. 46 ff.), which are ignored by Miss Byrne. The remarkable 
book of A. Stein, Der rom. Rxlterstand (1927), gives only a short cliapter on the earlier 
history of the equestrian order before the Empire. Cf. B. Ktibler, %eitschr. d. Sao.St. 
48, 1928, pp. 657 fT. 

11 On the large numbers of Italians in the Orient see the excellent book of J. Hatz- 
feld, Us Trafiquants italiens dans l'Orient helUmqut [Bib!, des fix. 115, 1959). cf. T. Frank, 
An Economic History *, p. 290; P. Roussel, Dilas, eolonie alh/niennt [Bibl. des fie. 111, 1916), 
pp. 72 ff.; Ch. Picard, in BCH 44, 1920, pp. 263 ff.; M. Besnier, in Joum. Sav. 1920, 
pp. 263 ff.; P. Roussel, Dllos (1925), pp. 15 ff., and the notes of Durrbuch, Choix 
d‘inscriptions de D/Ins (1921-2), on nos. 64, 65, and, in particular, 66; cf. 132, 138, and 
141. Cf. M. Bulard, La Religion domestique dans la eolonie italiens de Dllos [Dibl. des fic. 
131, 1926); cf. my chapter ‘Rhodes and Delos’, CAH viii (with bibliography). From 
South Italy also come the Roman citizens mentioned in the third Augustan edict of 
C.yrcnc (see Chap. 11 , notes 6 and 8); A. von Prrmcrstcin, Zeituhr. d. Sao.St. 48, 1928, 
pp. 458 ff, and ibid. 51, 1931, pp. 431 ff.; J. Stroux and L. Wenger, 'Die Augustus- 
inschrift auf dem Markiplatae von Kyrene’, Abhl. Bayr. Akad. 34, 1928. 2. The 
powerful corporation of Roman citizens in Laconia, mentioned in an inscription of 
Gythion of the age of Tiberius, was undoubtedly of more ancient origin (see below). 
On the family of the Apustii of Abdera, see A. Wilhelm, Silgb. Wien. Akad. 183, 1921, 
pp. 21 ff., and M. Holleaux, BCH 38, 1914, pp. 63 ff., cf. G. Seurc, ibid. 36, 1912, 
p. 614. Most of the Julian sgotiatores were, of course, half-Grcrks from South Italy, 
but some certainly came from other parts of Italy, if not from Rome itself’: sec J. Hatz- 
feld, op. cit., pp. 238 ff, S. B. Kougeas, * 'Emypainrai it A 9 doo ovftfiohol', ‘EMifinxa, 
i, 1928. pp. 7ff, 152 ff., and M. Rostovtzeff, ‘L’Empereur Tibdrc et le culte imperial’, 
Re r. hist. 1930, pp. 1 ff., with bibliography on the inscription of Gythion. 

** I need not insist on these points, which are carefully treated by T. Frank, Econo¬ 
mic History 1 , pp. 90ff. (agriculture) and pp. 108ff., 219ff. (industry); cf. H. Gum- 
mcrus, ‘Handel und Industrie,’ Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1444 ff. W. Hcitland, 
Agricola, a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in the Greco-Roman World from the Point of 
View of Labour (Cambridge, 1921), gives a good collection of quotations from Greek 
and Roman authors in chronological order; and R. Scalars, *I-a Production agricole 
dans l’fitat romain et les importations de bids provinciaux jusqu ’4 la 2 me guerre 
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punique’, Mas. Beige, 1925, pp. 143 ff. Cf. G. Corcio, La primitive ciiiltd latino agricola 
« il libto dell'agricohiaa di M. Fordo Calone (1929). 

14 S.Gsell, Hiitoiredel'Afriqut Ju AW,iv (igt8),pp. 1 ff.esp. pp. 18 ft. The exploita¬ 
tion of the soil of the Carthaginian territory was certainly intensified after the Second 
Punic War, as it remained the only safe source of income both for the state and for the 
Carthaginian aristocracy. Notice that immediately after the Second Punic War 
Carthage, together with Nurnidia, Sicily, and Sardinia, was able to provide large 
quantities of cereals for the provisioning of the city of Rome and of the Roman army: 
Liv. xxxi. 19 (200 h.c.)— 200,000 motbam trilid for Rome and the same quantity for the 
Macedonian army: id. xxxvi. 3,1; 4,5 ff. (191 b.c.) —Carthage offers a large quantity 
of wheat as a gift; the senate will accept it, if Rome was allowed to pay for it. 

“ The leading part taken by the big landowners in the decision to destroy Carthage 
is well illustrated by the familiar story of the return of Cato from an embassy to 
Carthage and his appearance in the senate with his lap full of fresh figs. We must not 
forget that Cato was one of the progressive landowners of this period, and that he 
strongly advocated in his manual on agriculture the planting of vineyards, olive-trees, 
and orchards: see II. Gummerus, ‘Der rOmische Gutsbetricb,’ &c., /Clio, Beihcft 5, 
tgo6, pp. 19 ff., cf. E. Cavaignnc, Population et capital dans le monde rn/diterran/en antique 
(Fac. des lettrea de l'Univ. de Strasbourg) {1923), pp. gsff. (bold generalizations 
based on scanty evidence). Carthage, with her flourishing gardens and olive groves, was 
a dangerous rival of the Italian landowners, especially because of her old commercial 
relations with the Western markets. I cannot agree with Frank, Economic History 1 , 
p. 115, n. 15, who maintains that Italy had no importance in the economic life of the 
world in the 2nd cent. b.c. The material collected in note 12 shows the importance 
which the bankers and great Italian merchants had for the economic lifcofGreece in the 
early 2nd cent. n.c. (Durrbach, Chois r, 64 and 66), and also the importance of the export 
of wine and oil from Italy in the early 1st cent. B.c. (Durrbach, Ctioix, 141 and 142). 
The export of wine and oil undoubtedly began at a date earlier than that of the two 
preserved inscriptions (note the large number of amphorae with Italian marks found 
at Delos). Frank maintains that after the Second Punic War the territory of Carthage 
was no longer sufficient to feed the population of the city. I doubt this very much (sec 
note 14). But if it were true, it would be the reason why Carthage multiplied her 
orchards and olive groves. Thus cultivated, the soil was able to produce fruit and oil 
in sufficient quantity to cover the cost of the import of corn. Naturally, after the Third 
Punic War Rome did not also destroy the other cities which, like Carthage, produced 
oil. Docs Frank believe that Roman senators were without any sense of honour? Trade 
in wine and oil were the main sources of the growing prosperity of Italy; compare (he 
inscriptions testifying to the export of Campanian wines even to Africa (166-157 B.c.), 
CIL viii. 22637. 62; x. 8051. 20; S. Gsell, Hisloirt de l'Afriqut du .Kord, iv, p. 150; and 
Plin. jVH xv. t (in the third consulate of Pompey (52 b.c.) Italy supplied the provinces 
with oil; Pliny probably has especially in mind the Oriental provinces). Cf. note 16. 

14 On the conditions which prevailed in Gaul before the Roman conquest sec the 
excellent work of C. Jullian, 11 is to ire de la Gault, ii (1908), p. 330. Notice that at that 
time Italy exported many industrial products (metallurgical and textile) to Gaul; the 
export of horses was probably prohibited (Liv. xliii. 5, 8ff.).Thc main commodity 
imported from Italy was wine, as is shown by the numerous amphorae of Italian 
types and with Italian stamps which have beenfound in the Celtic cities of central Gaul; 
see O. Bohn, ‘Die altesten rdroischen Amphoren in Gallicn', Germania, 7, 1923, pp. 
8 ff.; 9, 1925, pp. 78 ff. Bohn has shown that already by the middle of the 2nd cent. 
b.c. a lively trade in Italian wine had begun, and that the amphorae (of the same 
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type as those found at Delos and Carthage) came from South Italy and Sicily. The 
stamps of these amphorae are collected in C/L xiii. 3. Italian wine also undoubtedly 
found its way to the Rhine region. One of the stamps which prove this (from Coblenz) 
is most interesting: it bears the name of Postumus Curius, the same person who 
subsequently changed his name to C. Rabirius Postumus, the noted client of Cicero, 
cuius res in pluribus ptoviniiis cersala est (Cic. Pro Rab. 4). The same stamp (Dessau, IIS 
9445 **C/L i‘. 2340) has been found on amphorae of South Italy and Sicily. Cf. H. 
Dessau, Hermes, 46, I9tt,p.6t3; 47, 1912, p.320; O. Bohn, op. cit., p. 15. Cf. A. 0 x 4 , 
Get mania, 8, 1934, pp, 80 ff. Oxc has proved that the majority of the names which are 
written in lull on these stamps belong to persons of senatorial and equestrian rank of 
the age of Cicero and Caesar. These people were undoubtedly owners of vineyards 
in Southern Italy and in Sicily. The importance of the Danube market is emphasized 
by the rapid development of Aquileia, the centre of the Italian trade with the Danube 
lands. The export of wine and oil to these lands gradually transformed Northern Italy 
from a land of pigs, sheep, and corn into a land of vineyards; sec the picture given by 
Herodian for the late and and the early 3rd cent. a.d. (viii. 2. 3): 4 bi X*u\i)la . . . 
uonep n ipnoptav ‘IrmXUs ini BaXArrg npoteupdvg *ul npb row */AA» >pu«Zv Idvuw navrtan 
lipvp.bg . . . upas oltrA* re pdXtara noXisyovor yuapyoOvres itfhvlav noroO vaptiyov 

rots SpvtXov pi) yeatpyoOair. Cf. viii. 4. 3: description of the territory of Aquileia en¬ 
tirely planted with vines; and Strabo, iv. 207; v. 214; vii. 314. On Aquileia and her 
commercial importance, E. Maionica, AquiUta ev» RormrztU (GOrt, i88j); H. Nissen, 
llalistheLandtskmde, ii (1902), pp. 229ff.; Ch. Hubert in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, cols. 3iHlT., 
cf. H. Willcrs, Neue Unteisuchunzen uber du romitdu Bronzeindustrie (*907), pp. 27 IT.; A. 
Gnirs, Out. Jahrtsh. 18, 1915, p. 143 (commerce in ivory objects); H. Gummerus, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1469 ; L. Fricdlander-G. Wissowa, SiiUngtschithtt Ronu, i, 
9th-ioth rd., p. 375; K. llerfurth, De Aqidleiat commacio (Halle, 1889); A. Caldcrini, 
Aquileia Roman* (1929); G. Brusin, Aquileia. Guido sloe tea t artistua (1929). I give the 
bibliography here to avoid repeating the references when 1 come to speak of Aquileia 
again. Cf. Chap. II, note 35. 

” I cannot see why Frank persists in believing that the measure of the Roman 
senate, which dates somewhere about 134 (or 123) a.c., was intended to protect the 
viticulture of Mawilia, and not that of Italy, and was therefore limited to a very 
restricted region in the neighbourhood of Massilia {Roman Imfxrialim, p. 280; Economic 
History *, p. 116, note 19). Cic. De rep. iii. 6. 9 is positive in affirming that the measure 
was intended to protect the interests of Italy and not those of Massilia. Wine was 
imported into Gaul in large quantities in 69 a.c. (Cic. Pro Font. 9. 9, cf. Diod. v. 26. 3: 
O. Bohn, Germania , 7, 1923, p. 9). The prohibition was probably dropped later in 
the 1st cent, b.c., when Southern Gaul became a land of intensive Italian colonization, 
practically a part of Italy; see S. Rcinach, Rev. arch. 1901 (a), pp. 350-74; M. Bwnier, 
ibid. 1919 (2), p. 34; C. Jullian, Hisloire dt la Gaule, iii, p. 99; iv, pp. 183 ff. There was 
nothing new and nothing peculiar in this treatment of Gaul by Rome. Rome in this 
respect was the heir of Carthage, which always endeavoured to prevent her provinces 
(Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain) from growing vines and olive-trees. The provinces were 
for Carthage both a market for the wine and oil produced in the territories of the 
Punic cities in Africa, and granaries v,hich allowed her to develop her culture of vines 
and olives. Hence her measures for the promotion of corn-growing and the prohibition 
of viticulture in her provinces. Competition in the trade in wine and olive-oil (partly 
imported, partly produced on the spot) was the main reason for the constant wars of 
Carthage against the Greek cities of Sicily and South Italy. As Etruria did not produce 
wine and olive-oil, it was a natural customer, friend, and ally of the Carthaginians. 
The policy of Carthage in regard at least to Sicily and Sardinia, and later Africa her- 
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self, was inherited and earned on by Rome in the same spirit and for the same reasons. 
Hence Cicero’s picture of Sicily as chiefly a corn-growing province; hence the absence 
of vineyards and olive-groves in Sardinia until late in the imperial period; hence also 
the late development of olive-growing and viticulture in Africa. Gaul naturally had 
been subject to the same policy, and so was Spain in the 2nd cent. b.c. (Frank, l.c., 
quotes against my views Polyb. xxxiv. 8, which speaks of pre-Roman l.usitaniu, and 
the well-known descriptions of Varro and Strabo, which refer to the latter part of the 
1st. cent. b.c.). The action of Domitian in respect of vine-planting in the provinces 
was a revival of this policy: see Chap. VI. On the policy of Carthage as regards Sar¬ 
dinia sec E. Pais, Storia della Sardegna t della Corsica durante il doniinio romano, ii (1923), 
pp. 505 ff.; S. Gsell, Histoire ancicmte dt VAfrupte du Word, iv (1918), pp. 20ft'., and on viti¬ 
culture, pp. i8(F. Part of the wine exported by the Carthaginians came probably from 
Greece, Gsell, ibid., pp. 152 f. On the policy of the Romans, Pais, ibid., i, pp. 329 IT. 

18 J. Hatzfcld, Lei TiafiquaHis iiahms, pp. 212 ff.; F. Durrbach, Choix, no. 141. For 
the Italian bankers at Delos sec the inscriptions mentioned in note 12 of this chapter. 

W. Hcitland, inJRS 8, 1918, p. 38, finds that the picture given by me in my 
Studien &a Geschichte des romtvhen Kolonates, p. 313, where I speak of armies recruited 
by Porapry and Domitivis Ahcnoharbus from the large numbers of their slaves and 
colons, ‘is greatly overdrawn’. But the texts, especially those of Caesar, are explicit, and 
the information they provide cannot be cither eliminated or 'overdrawn’; cf. J. 
Krornayer, in Js'euc Jahrb. kl. Alt. 23/24, 1914, p. 162; Frank, Economic History*, pp. 
355 fT; T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, i (1923), pp. 106 and 56. Cf. E. Wiehn, 
Die Megaton Heemkommanden in Rom his auf Caesar (1926), pp. 27 ff. (on the recruitment 
of Pompcy’s army in Piccnum among the clients of his family). 

10 On the Gracchi sec the excellent articles of F. M(Inzer, ‘Ti.’ and 'C. Scmpronius 
Gracchus’, in Pauly-Wissowa; cf. Frank, Economic History *, pp. 126 H'.; G. dc Sanctis, 
‘Rivotuzionc c reazionc. nrll’ct* dei Gracchi’. Atene e Roma, n.s. 2, 1921, pp. 209 ff.; W. 
Enalin, ‘Die Dcmokralic u. Rom', Philol. 82, 1927, pp. 313 ff.; 1 >. Kontrhalovsky, 
‘Rocherchrs sur l’hist. du mouvement agraire des Gracqucs*. Reo. hist. 153, 1926, 
pp. 161-86; F. B. Marsh, 'In defense of the Corn-dole', Class. Journ . 22, 1926-7, 
pp. 10-23; P- Tcruzzi, ‘La Lcgislaz. agraria in Italia all'epocha dei Gracchi’, 
Riv. d’llatia, 5, 1926, pp. 26 ff., and 'Studi sulla Icgislaz. agraria di Roma’, Arch. 
Giurid. 47, 1927, pp. iff.; E. Fabridus. Zedscln. d. Sat.-St. 47, 1927, p. 488; U. 
Kahrstrdt, 'Die Grundlagen u. Voraimetmngcn dcr rOm. Revolution', Neut Weg« 
zur Antike , 4, 1927, pp. 97 ff.; J. Carcopino, Autrw des Gracqucs, Etudes critiques (1928); 
id. ‘Lrs Lois agraires des Gracqucs et la guerre socialc’, Bull, de VAssoc. G. Budi, 
« 9 a 9 . PP- 3 -^ 3 ; M* ‘La Rcpubliquc romaine de 123 avant J. C. a la mort dc C*sar, 
Histoire Ancienne, ed. G. Glotz, vol. iii, Hist, romaine, ii (1929IT); M. Gdzer, Gnomon, 
5 . 1929, pp. 648 ff. For older works see the valuable bibliography of Mtimer, loco., citt. 
On the law of tit b.c. Ch. Saumagne, Ret. phil. 1927, pp. 50ff; cf. M. A. Levi, 
'Intorno alia legge agraria del 111 a.c.’, Rio./il. 1929, pp. 231 ff On the lex Mamilia 
Roscia Peducaea Athena Fabia, probably the last of the laws which liquidated the legisla¬ 
tion of the Gracchi, sec E. Fabridus, ‘Ueber die I .ex M. R. P. A. F.’, Silgb. Heid. Akad. 
*924-51 *‘. cf. M- Gelzcr, Gnomon , 1, 1925, p. 103; Hardy, Class. Quart, 19, 1925, 
p. 185. On the agrarian laws in general, cf. the (antiquated and superficial) article 
of Van^ura in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, cols. U5off On the later agrarian laws, 
especially the law of Servilius Rullrn, F.. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History 
(*924)* PP- 43 ff-» 68 ff; M. A. Levi, Atene e Roma, n.s. 3, 1922, pp. 239 ff (history 
of the ager Campamn); W. Enidin in Kern Jahrb. 54, 1924, pp. 15 ff; and S. Gsell, 
Hist, de PAfr. vii (1928), pp. 74 ff The rapid growth of slave labour in the 
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2nd cent. b.c. is attested by the frequent revolts of slaves in Latium (Liv. xxxii. 26. 4), 
in Etruria (id. ncriii. 36. 1}, and in Apulia (id. xxxix. 29. 8ff.; 41. 6). 

11 The new evidence on the ‘Social’ war supplied by the well-known inscription of 
Pompcius Strabo (CIL 1 *.709=Dessau, IIS 8888) has given rise to many valuable dis¬ 
cussions on that war in general and on the spread of Roman citizenship in particular. 
1 quote only the two last articles on this subject; in both of them the reader will find a 
good bibliography: C. Cichorius, Romische Studien (1922), pp. 130 IT. (revised text of the 
inscription), andG. H. Stevenson, JRS 9, 1919. pp. 95ff.; cf. T. Rice Holmes, op. cit. 
i, p. 46; E. Wiehn, Die illtgaUn Heereskommanden in Rom bis auf Caesar (1926), pp. 62 ff. 

" On the extraordinary military rommands sec the valuable, article of A. E. R. Boak, 
Amer. Hist. Rev. 24, 1918-19, pp. t IT. Sulla endeavoured to make the extraordinary 
command as little dangerous as possible to the rule of the senatorial class, but it was 
only natural that it was the first thing to revive after his death and that it gradually 
became the mainstay of the Roman state; cf. J. Carcopino, Sylla ou la monarchic 
manqiUe (1931). 

*1 On Pompey and Caesar see E. Meyer’s Caesars Monarchie und das Principal des 
Pompcius: innert Gtschithu Roms ion 66 bis+ft.Chr. (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1919, 2nded.); 
cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, iii (1923), p. 335. Add to the bibliography 
quoted by Meyer and Holmes: Frank B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1927); the article on Caesar by P. Grocbc in Pauly-Wiraowa, x. i.cols. i86ff.; 
M. Gelzcr, ’Caesar dcr Politiker und StaaUmann’, Matter det Polilik (Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1921), and id. ‘Caesars Monarchic und das Prinzipat des Pompcius', Viertel- 
jahesschiftf So*. u. Wirischaftsg. 15, 1919, pp. 522 fT. 

14 On Augustus see Chap. II, note I. 

21 Varro, RR i. 2. 3: ’cum comedinemus, Agraiius: V01, qui multas pcrambulastia 
terras, ccquam cultiorem Italia vidistis? inquit. Ego vero, Agrius, nullam arbitror 
esse quae tam tota sit culta.' Cf. 6 f.: 'contra quid in Italia utensilc non modo non 
nascitur, sed ctiam non egregium fit? quod far confcram Campano? quod triticum 
Apulo? quod vinum Falcrno? quod oleum Venafro? non arboribus consita Italia, ut 
tota pomarium videatur ? ... in qua terra iugerum unum denos rt quinos denos culleos 
fert vini, quot quaedam in Italia regiones?' Stc. I have quoted this well-known text to 
show that there is no doubt whatever about the fertility of Italy and its high state of 
cultivation in the second half of the tst cent. b.c. I cannot sec any patriotic exaggera¬ 
tion in the words of Varro, and I see no contradiction between this picture and the 
words of Gracchus describing the ’solitudo Italiac' (see J. Kromaycr, in tfeut Jahrb. 
kl. Alt. 17, tgi 4 , pp. 145 IT.). The picture of Gracchus must be limited to some parts of 
Etruria. Moreover, what Gracchus had in mind was not the economic conditions in 
general but the situation of the peasants throughout Italy and especially in Etruria. 
1 cannot sec where Frank, History of Rome, p. 329, has found in Varro’s words quoted 
above that 'Varro mentions that Italy was again acquiring the appearance of a garden*. 
‘Was again acquiring’ is not what Varro says. Nor do I see any contradiction between 
the statement of Varro cited above and his complaints about the necessity of Italy’s 
importing corn and even wine from abroad (RR ii, pr.). Varro wanted Italy to be self¬ 
supparting and was a fervent preacher of agriculture as against pasturage. Hence his 
invectives against the Roman capitalists, who expected better returns from pasturage 
than from corn and vine-growing. I see not the slightest indication of any exhaustion 
of the soil in Italy in the time of Varro. Complaints about exhaustion are one of the 
most common topics in landowners’ discussions of their economic situation. They do 
not mean anything real, and arc based on some accidental phenomena like the con¬ 
ditions of the tribus Papima in Latium (Varro, RR i. 9); cf. T. Frank, AJP 51, 1930, 
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pp. 70 ff. I shall return to the theory of the exhaustion of the soil and shall quote the 
numerous articles and books on this subject in Chap. VIII. An illuminating example 
of the development of Italy in the 2nd and 1st cent. b.c. may be found in the history 
of Pompeii, as revealed by the excavations and by the historical studies of H. Nissen, 
G. Fiorelli, and A. Mau. The somewhat small and poor Italian city of the early 
Sarnnitic period, with modest, rather small houses without wall-painting and with a 
kitchen garden behind a rustic atrium, was gradually transformed in the late Sarnnitic 
period {in the 2nd cent, b.c.}, under the influence of growing wealth and as a result 
of refined tastes, into a splendid city of large and beautiful buildings, both public and 
private, of the so-called “Tufa* period, with elaborate columns, spacious atria, large 
peristyles with gardens and fountains and with elegant wall-painting of the so-called 
first Pompeian, i.e. the common Hellenistic, style. We may realize how rapidly the 
wealth of the city grew in the period after the Second Punic War, and especially in the 
second half of the and cent. To the same period belongs the first industrialization of 
life in Pompeii, the first shops connected with large houses (e.g. the so-called house 
of Panaa). There is no break between this period and the time after the establishment of 
Sulla’s colony. The houses and some mllae rustuae (e.g. the villa Item and villas 
of Boscoreale) remain as large and as beautiful as they were before. A new manner of 
construction and a new style of decoration were introduced, but these new styles were 
as beautiful and as expensive as the earlier ones. There was no such thing as a lasting 
economic decay of Pompeii at this time. And so it was also in the Augustan period, 
with its refined third style of painting, which certainly shows strong Alexandrine 
influence, while the second style testifies rather to a local art influenced by Asia Minor. 
The change reflects the altered orientation of economic relations. Instead of Asia 
Minor, the Pompeian port in the Augustan period entered into close relations with 
Alexandria, and Campania in general began to compete with Alexandria in some 
branches of industrial production. The last post-Augustan period, the period of the 
fourth style, was the period of the intensive industrialization of the city and of the rise 
of new rich families of panmus, some of them former slaves like the Trimalchio of 
Petronius. Of this period I shall speak in my next two chapters. Thus the Sullan and 
post-Sullan period, the period of the civil wars, was in no way a period of decay cither 
from the economic or from the cultural point of view. W’c must bear in mind that it 
was the time of Cicero, Catullus, Caesar, and Varro. Pompeii and Campania do not 
seem to have been exceptional. The economic history of the rest of Italy shows the 
same general lines of evolution. As the wealth of Pompeii in the Republican period 
and in the time of Augustus was based mainly on agriculture, especially on the pro¬ 
duction of wine {see Chap. II, note 23), there is not the slightest reason for assuming 
any exhaustion of the fertile Campanian soil either in the 1st cent. b.c. or iu the 
tst cent. a. i). 

24 On the villae ruslicae in general sec G. Fiorelli, ‘Ville Stabianc', in an Appendix 
to the Italian translation of the Dictionary of Rich (DUionario alb antichild gredie « 
romanc (Firenze, 1864-5), •>. PP- 423 ff.), and A. Mau, Pompeji in Lrben und Kunst 
(2nd cd. 1908), pp. 382 ff. Some villas were enumerated by H. F. dc Cou, Antiquities 
from Boscmeale in Field Museum of Natural History (1 g 12 J {Field Museum ofX.H. Public., 152, 
Anthropological Series, vii. 4), ef. Pernice in JDAI, 15, Arch. Anz., p. 177; cf. R. C. 
Carrington, ‘Studies in the Campanian "villae rusticac" JRS 2t, 1931, pp. 110 ff.; 
J. Day, ‘Agriculture in the Life of Pompeii’, Tale Class. Stud. 3, 1932, pp. 167 ff. Both 
these authors give list of villas. I owe to Day the completion of my list by the addition 
of seven items (12a, 13a, 37-41). I give the list here for the reader’s convenience. 

The following villas have been excavated (the enumeration is in chronological 
order): 
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1-12. The villas which were excavated in the 17th cent., of which four were care¬ 
fully described by Fiorelli in his article on the villas of Stabiac and the rest were 
published by M. Ruggiero (with plans and the diary of the excavations). The descrip¬ 
tions of Fiorelli were repeated by Ruggiero; as for the four villas which had been 
described by Fiorelli there were no diaries of Vega in the archives. M. Ruggiero, 
Degli scoot di Stahia dal 1749 al 1782 (Napoli, 1881), pis. ix-xix. 

120. Contrada Moregine, east of Pompeii, .¥«(. d. Scavi, ttt8o, pp. 495 ff.; 1881, 
pp. 25 ff. The owner was M. Ampius; Niapoiis , 2, 1914, p. 169. 

13. The villa of Boscoreale, where the famous treasure of silver plate, now partly in 
the Louvre, partly in the collection of Baron E. Rothschild, was found. A. H6ron dc 
Villefosse, in Mon. Piot, 5, 1899, pp. 7ff.; Mau-Kelscy, Pompeii, chap. 45; Pasqui, 
Mon. Ant., 7, 1897, pp. 397- 534 - 

130. Boscoreale, Not. d. Staei, 1895, PP- 2 °7 ff- 

14- Boscoreale, Giuiiana (F. Zurlo). Not. d. Sean, 1895, p. 214; 1897, pp. 391 ff. 

15. Boscoreale. Not. d. Staoi, 1898, pp. 419 ff. 

16. Boacorealc, Grotta Franchini (F. Vona). Owner of the villa P. Fannius Synistor 
or more probably L. Hcrennius Florus (M. della Corte, Neapolis, 2, \ 915, p. 172). Beauti¬ 
ful decorations of the early second style. Frescoes in the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Naples. Agricultural implements reproduced on our pi. xi. F. Barnabci, 
La Villa Pomptiana di P. Fanmo Sinistou (1901). 

17. Scafati, Murrgine (Maria Liguori). Not. d. Staoi, 1898, pp. 33ff. 

18. Scafati, Murcgine (Pasquale Malerba). Not. d. Scan, 1900, pp. 203 ff. 

19. Scafati, Spinelli (M. Acanfora). Not. d. Scati, 1899, pp. 392 ff. The owner prob¬ 
ably was Cn. Domitiua Auctus. 

20. Torre Annunziata near the Porta Vesuvio of Pompei (D’Aquino-Masucci). The 
owner probably was T. Si mini us Stcpanus. Not. d. Scoot, 1897, pp. 337 ff.; 1898, 
pp. 494 ff.; 1899, p. 236, cf. 1900, pp. 69 ff. 

ar. Fondo Barbatelli, near the Porta Vesuvio. Not. d. Scavi, 1899, PP- 439 . 493 ! 
1900, pp. 30, 70, 500, 599 ! cf. 584- 

22. Boscoreale, contrada Ccntopiedi al Tironc (P. Vitiello). Not. d. Scan, 1903, 
pp. 64 ff. Mural decorations in the first and the second style. 

23. Boscotrecase, contrada Sctari (N. Vitelli). Owner L. Arellius Succcssus. Room N 
decorated in the first style. Not. d. Staii, 1899, p. 297; M. Della Cortr, Mem. d. Act. 
di Napoli, 2, tgti, p. 191. 

24. The well-known villa Item with splendid decorations of the early second style. 
Not, d. Staoi, 1910, pp. (39if.and 1922, pp. 4808".; A. Maiuri, La VtUa dti misteii (1931), 
pp. 89 IT. 

25-30. Six villas illustrated by M. Della Corte in Not. d. Scavi, 1921, pp. 415 ff. One 
of these villas (no. Ill) belonged to a certain Asellius, whose procurator was 'Phallus, 
another (no. V) to a member of the well-known Pompeian aristocratic family of the 
Popidii (N. Popidius Florus); cf. M. Della Corte, Neapolis, 2, 1914, p. 173. 

3t. The villa in the contrada Rota (comunc di Boscotrecase), excavated by E. San- 
tini in 1903-5 (now covered by the lava stream of 1906); see M. Della Corte, Not. d. 
Scavi, 1922, pp. 459 ff. The villa was certainly the property of the last son of Agrippa, 
Agrippa Postumus (see A. Mau, CIL iv. 6499 note). After his death it passed into the 
possession of the successors of Augustus and became probably an imperial estate. This 
fact, which was not recognized by Della Corte, is shown by the following documents. 
On four amphorae found in the villa were written in ink Greek names of slaves or freed - 
men of Agrippa. One of these men has the title of actor: CIL iv. 6499, NukooIov 
A yp{lttmv) [ac]toris; cf. 6995-6997 where the same Greek name is connected with the 
name of Agrippa and in 6997 with the title S.<r(»«roaru.p?). In the same villa was 
found a tile bearing the following sump: Pupilfli) Agrip(pae) Tub(crone) (et) Fabio 
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co(n)s(uiibus)— 11 b.c. (On the praenomen Pupillus of Agrippa Postumus see CIL vi. 
18548.) In CIL x. 924 are enumerated four slaves, the first minislri of the Pagus Augus¬ 
tus Felix Suburbanus (7 b.c.). The 6rst is Dama pup(i) Agrippac (cf. CIL ii. 1528). 
Finally, in a graffito of the same villa wc read the following sarcastic pentameter 
{CIL iv. 6893): ‘Cacsaris Augusti femina mater erat\ which certainly refers to Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, mother of Agrippa Postumus. There is no doubt that the 
villa belonged originally to Agrippa Postumus and was probably built by his father 
(see the beautiful wall decoration partly of the second and partly of an early third 
style). The two seals of Ti. Claudius Eutychus Caesaris l(ibertus), which were found 
in a cupboard of the villa {Mot. d. Semi, 1922, p. 460), belonged, therefore, not to the 
owner (as Della Corte suggests), but to the manager of the villa, an agent of the 
emperor. 

32. Some remains of a villa in the contrada S. Abbondio (comune di Scafati), 
excavated in 1908, see M. Della Corte, Not. d. Semi, 1922, p. 479. 

33-38. Four villas, two near Stabiar and two near Scafati (contrada Spinelli and 
contrada Crapolla). M. Della Corte, Not. d. Semi, 1923, p. 271 fT. 

Some of the villas belong, as is shown by the style of the wall-paintings, to the late- 
Republican or early-Augustan time, some may be still earlier. 

” On Sicily, R. Scalais, ‘La Propri*t£ agricole et pastorale de la Sicile depuis la 
conquitc romainc jusqu’aux guem* serviles’, Mus. Beige, 1925, pp. 77 ff.; J. Carco- 
pino, *La Sicile agricolc au dernier siiclc dc la republiquc romainc’, Viertejahresschrift 
f. Sog,- u. Wirtsc/iqftsg. 4, 1906, pp. 1«8 ff.; my Sluditn g. Geseh. »dw. XW. (19to), pp. 
229 ff., and article 'Frumentum', Pauly-Witsowa, vii. 1, cols. 129 ff.; F. H, Cowles, 
Caius Vans ((Cornell Studies in Class. Phil., 1917); E. S. Jrnison, The History of the Pro¬ 
vince of Sicily (Boston, 1919); J. Carcopino, La Lai d'Htfran et Us Romains (1919); K. 
Ziegler, RE ii. A, cola. 2502 ff.; M. A. Levi, 'La Sicilia e il dominium in solo pro¬ 
vincial!’, rf/Amarum, n.s. vii, 1929, pp. 14 fT. We arc well informed about the economic 
life of Sicily in the time of Cicero and Vcrrcs. Thereafter almost complete darkness 
reigns. Sicily may have suffered heavily during the later stages of the civil wars when 
it was the main source of income of Sex. Pompcy. But this temporary calamity cannot 
account for the supposed disappearance of Sicily from the corn-producing and export¬ 
ing countries. The mountainous parts remained, as before, grazing-lands. But what 
happened to the valleys? I am inclined to think that they gradually underwent the 
same transformation as Italy, especially South Italy, and that the lowlands and hills 
became centres of viticulture and gardening. At the same time they still produced large 
quantities of corn (see my article 'Frumentum’, col. 131; add to the sources quoted in 
that article Ael. Aristides, Els 'P^tpr {Or. xxvi.ed. Kcil), § 13; the movair of Ostia with 
the personifications of the four corn-producing provinces, Spain, Sicily, Africa, Egypt; 
sec G. Calza, Bull. Com. 1912, pp. 103 ff. (according to the competent judgement of M. 
Blake, the mosaic belongs to the early tstcent. a.d.); and for a still later period Cassiod. 
Var. 4. 7). I cannot believe in the theory of the complete exhaustion of the fertile Sicilian 
soil. As regards labour employed in Sicily, I cannot help thinking that the yvpyol of 
Cicero (about 12,000-13,000) were well-to-do landowners who worked their estates 
and farms in just the same way as the landowners in Italy, i.e. partly by means of 
slaves, partly through tenants and serfs of the ancient you^poi. On the Kitevptoi, 
serfs of the y«u**opoc in the 5th cent, b.c., J. Beloch, Gritch. Gtsch., i*. 1, p. 305, note 3. 
On Sardinia and Corsica see E. Pais, Sloria della Sardegna, &c., i and ii (1923). 

See note 19. 

19 T. Frank, Economic History*, pp. 324 ff. 


30 J. Kromayer, in Neuejahrb. U. Alt. 17, 1914, pp. 157 ff. 
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il E. Kornemann, ‘Colonia’, Pauly-Wissowa, iv, col- 575; E. Pais, ‘Seric cronologica 
dcllc colonic romanc c latinc dali'etA regia fino all’impero’, Mem. Ace. Lined, Ser. v, 
vol. 17, fasc. 8 (1924); Th. Mommsen, 'Zum rOmisehen Bodenrecht’, Hist. Sc hr. ii, 
p. 87; 11 . Nissen, ltd. Landeskunde, ii, pp. 27 ff. and 32 ff. On ihc military colonics of 
the Roman emperors from Augustus to Trajan, see Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, 
cols. 121311'. As early as 189 a.c. and 181 b.c., when the colonics of Bononia and 
Aquilcia were created, the lots assigned to the colonists ran from 50 iugera to 140, 
almost a cenluria (il. Nissen, op. cit., ii, pp. 230 and 264). 1 1 is hard to suppose that plots 
of this size could have been cultivated by one family. Probably, therefore, the Roman 
colonists were landowners, who resided in the cities and cultivated the land either 
through slaves or through tenants. Under these conditions it is easy to understand how 
Aquilcia became from the very beginning a rich town of well-to-do landowners before 
she developed into a commercial city. 

u W. Hciiland (see note 19) does not believe in a large emigration of Italian 
peasants to the provinces. His reason is that there were no peasants in Italy in the 
1st cent. b.o. But there is no doubt that many parts of Italy in the ist cent. b.c. and 
later were still lands of peasants and some of them very poor peasants, tenants of large 
landed proprietors. I have already quoted the evidence on the large numbers of coloni 
in Central Italy who lived on the estates of the Roman magnates of the Jst cent. b.c. 
In Northern Italy the peasantry consisted of the remnants of the Celtic population 
and of the inhabitants of the 'attributed' territories (sec Chap. VI). We have, of 
course, no evidence to show that this clan of Iralians emigrated to the provinces as 
well as the well-to-do class of city bourgeoisie. I cannot but think, however, that the 
violent convulsions of Italy in the 1st cent, and the repeated redistributions of land 
(the territories of whole cities were given to the veterans by Augustus after Philippi) 
affected not only the city bourgeoisie but also the small landowners, both independent 
peasants and tenants. Without such an assumption we could not explain the complete 
romanizaiion of Southern Gaul, Southern Spain, and some parts ol Africa. And who 
were the colonists that were settled in Macedonia by Augustus (Cass. Dio, 51. 4)? All 
of them well-to-do landowners? It is true that, like so many other points in ancient 
history, the existence of such an emigration cannot be strictly proved. But Hcitland 
himself, in combating my hypothesis, has collected good evidence in its support; cf. his 
Agricola, p. 274 (with an inadequate note by Reid on the cities of Africa). I regret that 
even Kubitschck, in dealing with the double communities of Africa (Roman citizens 
and natives) in his valuable article on the cities of Palestine, did not take into con¬ 
sideration the whole of the available material (‘Zur Gcschichtc von St&dtcn drs 
r&mischcn Kaiscrrcichcs', Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 177, 1916, 4, pp. 97 ff.). Cf. R. Cagnat, 
•L'Annonc d'Afrique', M/m. de l'Ac. d. Ikut. 40, 1916, p. 258; cf. Chap. VII, note 71. 
On the Gracchan colony in Carthage, C. Cichorius. Romisehr Studien (1922), pp. 113 IT. 
It seems, judging from the examples adduced by Kubitschek, as if the system of double 
communities was applied by the Romans exclusively to some ancient Phoenician 
cities both in Africa and in Phoenicia (the double community of Ascalon). 

11 I may confine myself to these brief remarks on the commerce, banking, and 
industry of the ancient world in the tst cent, b.c., since this topic forms the main sub¬ 
ject of Frank’s book, Economic History*, pp. 2x9 ff. (Industry at the end of the Republic), 
pp. 275 ff. (Capital), pp. 298 ff. (Commerce), and has also been treated with compe¬ 
tence and learning by H. Gummcrus, 'Industrie und Handel’, Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, 
cols. 1444 ff; cf. R. Scalais/Lc Divcloppcmcnt du commerce de l'ltalie rom. entre la 
premiere guerre puniqur ct la dcuxfcmc’, Mm. Beige, 32, 1928, pp. 187 ff. On the 
labour employed in the Arretine potteries cf. M. E. Park, The Plebs in Cicero's Days 
(Bryn Mawr College, 1918). Interesting evidence testifying to a large use of free 
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labour in public works is furnished by the important inscriptions dealing with the 
organization of labour for the regulation of the river A thesis (Adige) after the battle 
of Acliura. The men employed may have been some of the veterans of Augustus' army 
and the measure one of the ways of occupying this unruly element while Augustus was 
looking for lands to be given them (C/L v. 2603, and F. Barnabci in Not. d. Scavi, 
1915, p. 139 ~L'An. ip. 1916, 60). Attention may be drawn to an important in¬ 
scription of Delos, studied by E. Cuq, BCH 46, 1922, pp. 198 ff.; cf. Durrbach, 
Choix, 163, cf. 165, which shows how some Roman leaders (Gabinius and probably 
behind him Pompcy) tried to restore the prosperity of Delos after Pompey's war 
against the pirates (58 b.o.) i. 335 Inset. Delos, 151 ij. It is well known that 

the growing prosperity of Italy, especially South Italy, and the corresponding 
growth of the beautiful harbour of Puteoli prevented Delos from regaining even 
a small part of her former importance and concentrated world commerce to a 
large extent (in competition with Alexandria) in Puteoli: sec Ch. Dubois, Pouz&Us 
antique (1907); R. Cagnat, ‘Le Commerce et la propagation des religions dans lemondc 
romain', Conferences Jaites au Musde Cuimet, 31, 1909, pp. 131 IT. (on Delos, Puteoli, and 
Rome); cf. K. Lehmann-Hartlcbcn, ‘Die antiken Hafcnanlagcn des Mittelmeers’, 
Klio, Beiheft 14, 1923, pp. 152 ft (Delos), pp. 163 ff. (Puteoli). It is also interesting 
to follow the development of Roman banking on Hellenistic, especially Athenian, 
Rhodian, and Delian models: see R. Herzog, Aui da Geschichte des Bmktvtstns im 
Allertum. Tesserae nummulariae (igig) (cf. M. Cary, JRS 13,1923, pp. 110 ff.; J. Bahelon, 
Arftfune 5, 1928, pp. 6ff.); F. Pringsheim, ‘Zum romuchen Bankwcsen’, Vierteljahns- 
uhrifif Soz - u. Wirtschaftsg. 15, 1919, pp. 513fT.; B. Laum. Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cob. 72 ff.; cf. B. Salin, Schmollers Jahrb. 45, 1921, pp. 196 ff.; E. Zicbarth, Beitrdge 
Zur Gesch. d. Seeraubes, &c. (1929), pp. 85 f. 

11. Augustus and the Policy oj Restoration and Reconstruction 

1 The bestsummaryofthestateoftheconcroversyandagood bibliography arc given 
by E. Kornetnann, ‘Die rOmische Kaiserzeit', in Gerckc and Norden, EinteiUmg in du 
Altatunuwissenschaft, iii (1912,2nd ed. 1914) [3rd ed. 1933], pp. 266ff. (‘Kepublik und 
Monarchic’); and by E. SchOnbauor, ‘Untersuchungen zur rOm. Staata- und Wirt- 
schaftsrccht, I, Wcscn u. Ursprung d. rOm. Prinzipats’, ^rifccAr. d. Soo.Stf 47, 1927, 
pp. 264 ff. In the article of K. Fitzlcr and O. Seeck on Augustus, Pauly-Wissowa, x, 
cols. 275 IT., the controversy is not even mentioned and the bibliography is utterly anti¬ 
quated. In the article of Schonbauer the reader will find a good exposition (cf. also 
O. Plasbcrg, Cicero in seinen Werke u. Brieftn (1926), pp. 135 ft) of the stateof the question 
concerning the influence exercised on Augustus by the theories developed by Cicero 
regarding thcprinceps (or rector) in theZ>#/?//W«MtM,andaUoagood analysis (with biblio¬ 
graphy) of the concept of auctoritas employed by Augustus himself to define his position 
in the Roman state [Res. Gest. chap. 34); cf. W. M. Ramsay and A. von Prcmcrstcin, 
‘Monumcntum Ancyranum’, Klio , Beiheft 19,1927 .1 am glad to notice that the views 
of Schonbauer regarding the juridical character of the prinripatc of Augustus agree 
with those set out by mein the text of this chapter. I believe, like him, that the Augustan 
principatc was a new form of government accepted with tacit consent by the great 
mass of the population of the Empire and, in particular, by Roman citizens. On 
Augustus and his government sec, apart from the writings of Schonbauer, and E. 
Korncmann’s Mausoleum und Taunkerichl des Augustus (1921): H. Dessau, Gesch. dtr rom. 
Kaiserzeit, t (1924); T. Rice Holmes, The Architect of the Roman Empire (1928); D. McFay- 
den, The History of the Title Imperator (1920); id. The Rise of the Princess' Jurisdiction 
within the City of Rome (Washington Univ. 86, to), pp. 181 ff.; id. ‘The Prinrcps and the 
Senatorial Provinces’, Class. Phil. 16, 1921, pp. 34ff.; H. Willrich, 'Augustus bci 
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Tacitus’, Hermes, 42, 1927, pp. 54ff.; M. Gotuchald, Augustus und seine Zeit (1927). It 
should be pointed out that the old controversy about the maius imprrium of Augustus in 
senatorial provinces, through which the theory of the ‘diarchy’ was definitely put on 
one side, has been resolved by one of the edicts found at Cyrene (cf. notes 4, 6, 
and 8 of the present chapter: A. von Premerstein, d. Sav.-Sl. 48, 19-28, p, 435). 

It may be added that new and important information, useful for a better comprehen¬ 
sion of Augustus, has been brought to light by the complete excavation of his mauso¬ 
leum. The important group of inscriptions found there have not yet been published: 
an interesting preliminary notice is given by A. Munzo and A. M. Colini, II Mausoleo 
di Augusta (1930) [cf. L’An. ip. 1928, 88; G. Lugli, / monumenti anttdii, iii (1938), pp. 
206 IT., fig. 45J. 

* AU the statements on the army of the Augustan period are conjectural. We are 
fairly familiar with its organization, but wc arc ill informed on the social aspect of the 
imperial guard, the legions, the auxiliary troops, the fleet, and the police force. What 
we need to know is not only the system of recruitment of the Roman army but also 
the social standing of the soldiers of Augustus. The masterly treatment of the problem 
of recruitment by Th. Mommsen (‘Die Comcriptionsordnung der rdmischen Kaiser - 
zeit’, Hermes , 19, 1884, pp. 1-79; 210-34; Sehr. vi, pp. 20IT.) became classical, 
and his results arc accepted by all the scholars who have recently dealt with the same 
subject (a good bibliography in W. Liebenam's article, Pauly-Witsowa, v, cola. 6f5ff.; 
cf. R. Cagnat in Darcmberg-Saglio, Diet. d. ant. it. 1, pp. 217 If.; A. von Domaszcwski, 
Oesch. d. tom. Kaiser, i, pp. 170 IT.; id. ‘Dir Rangordnung des romischen Hceres', Bonn. 
Jahrb. 117, 1908, pp. 192 IT.; Ritterling, Pauly-Wissowa, xii, cols. 1213 f., s.v. ‘Lcgio’; 
H. M. D. Parker, The Roman legions (1928), pp. 169 IT.). New- material is contributed 
by R. Cagnat, L'Armit romaine J'Afrup** (1912-13), pp. 287 IT.; J. Loquier, L'Armit 
romairu d'Egfpte { 1918), pp. 203 IT. The only scholar who has expressed views differing 
from those of Mommsen is O. Seeck, R}. Mus. 48, 1893, pp. 616 ff. His article, how¬ 
ever, is very rarely quoted and has never been used. For the time of Augustus our 
information is unfortunately very scanty; but it is probable that before 43 n.c. the 
legions of the Western armies were recruited almost exclusively among the Roman 
citizens of Italy, Narbonesc Gaul, and Baetica, while the eastern armtej included, 
alongside Roman citizens of the western provinces, numerous Galatians, and a certain 
number of Cappadocians. The place occupied by the Galatians is explained un¬ 
doubtedly partly by the tradition which originated with Antony, and partly by their 
good quality as troops. We may also suppose that Augustus and his successors wished 
to romanize those parts of Asia Minor, the population of which was of Western origin, 
and therefore more susceptible to romanizing influences than the hellcnized parts of 
that region. We must not forget that Galatia and Cappadoda were very important 
provinces from the military point of view, and that it was therefore desirable to have 
there a number of romanized veterans of local extraction. Compare the creation of 
military colonics in Asia Minor by Augustus (e.g. Pisidian Antioch). On the soldiers 
of oriental origin in the armies of Antony and Augustus see now- the collection of the 
evidence in O. Cuntz, ‘Legionare des Antonius u. Augustus aus dem Orient’, Oest, 
Jahresh. 25, 1929, pp. 2ofT Cuntz has collected the names of the oriental veterans 
which appear in the oldest inscriptions of Illyricum, Macedonia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, and reaches the conclusion that Augustus largely used recruits raised in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Macedonia for the eastern legions. Still more difficult is the ques¬ 
tion of the social milieu to which the recruits belonged. The systematic organization 
by Augustus of the young generation of Roman freeborn citizens both in Rome and 
in the Italian cities, of which I shall speak later (sec note 5), and the fact that it seems 
to have been confined in the time of Augustus to Italy and perhaps to the provincial 
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cities of does Romani only, show how important Augustus deemed it to educate the 
youth of Italy in a military, religious, and loyal spirit. His object certainly was to fill 
up with these wholly reliable elements his reformed permanent army, including both 
the corps of officers and the mass of common soldiers. It must be pointed out that the 
majority of soldiers recruited in Italy come from the Roman colonics of Western Italy, 
and the same may be said of IS'arboncsc GauJ and Spain (see the sketch drawn from 
the material collected by Rittcrling, op. cit., in H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions 
(1928), pp. 169 ff.). I am therefore disposed to believe that the ideal of Augustus was 
not an army of proletarians but an army based on the propertied classes of the cities 
of dees Romani. It is hardly credible, too, that the soldiers of the auxilia were recruited 
from the lower classes of the population of the Roman provinces, the peregrmi. Here, 
however, all is darkness. 

J I have explained my views on this subject in a short article ‘Augustus’ in the 
University 0/ Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, no. 15, 1922, pp. 134.fr.; cf. 
Rom. Mitt. 38-39, 1933-4, pp. 28c ff., and my book Mystic Italy (1928), from which I 
here reproduce one passage. It is useless to quote the immense bibliography on the 
subject of the attitude of the poets of the Augustan age towards the policy of Augustus, 
which may be easily consulted in the newest editions of the Histories of Roman Litera¬ 
ture by Teuflel and by Schanz. Cf. T. Frank, Vergil. A biography (1922), pp. 174 ff; 
K. Allen, ’The Fasti of Ovid and the Augustan Propaganda’. AJP 43, 1922, pp. 250 ff. 
On the religious conditions of the time of Augustus see now the excellent remarks of 
W. Weber, ’Der Prophet und scin Gott’, Btihefuium alien Orient, no. 3, 1925, pp. 28 ff.; 
cf. Ed. Norden, DieGeburides Kind/s (1924),and F. Boll,‘Sulla quartacclogadi Virgilio’, 
Mnmrie d. R. Acc. di Bologna, Sc. Mor., scr. ii, vols. 5-7, 1923, pp. 1 ff.; J. Carcopino, 
Vagile et It nrysthe de la IV dclogue (1930). On the name Augustus see the works on the 
concept of auctoritas in Res Gestae, chap. 34 (cf. note 1); cf. G. Hirst, ‘The significance 
of Augustior as applied to Hercules and to Romulus', /{JP 47, 1926, pp. 347 ff.; 
K. Scott, ‘The identification of Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus’, TAPA 46, 1925, 
pp. 86 ff. On the Imperial cult in the time of Augustus see the well-documented book 
of Lily Ross Taylor, The Duinily of the Roman Emperors (1931) (Philol. Monogr. pub¬ 
lished by Amer. Philol. Assoc., no. 1). On the monuments of art of the Augustan age, 
see Mrs. A. Strong, Im Scultura romana, i (iya3)-ii (1926); and Apotheosis and After-Life 
(1915); cf. L. R. Taylor, “The Worship of Augustus in Italy during his Lifetime', 
TAPA 51, 1920, pp. 116 ff, and ’’ITie Altar of Manlius in the lateran*, Amer. fount. 
Arch. 35, 1921, pp. 387 ff.; Helen Cox Bowcrman, Roman Sacrificial .iltars (Bryn Mawr, 
1913), and my article 'Lc GobeleC d’argent du tr*sor dc Boscorealc dans la collection 
de M. lc haron E. Rothschild', Mim. de I’Ac. des Inset. 13, 1925; cf. K. Scott, ‘Mcrcur- 
Augustui u. Horaz C. i, s', Heme*. 63, 1928, pp. 15 ff.; K. Lchmann-Hartlcbcn, ‘Dcr 
Altar von Bologna’, Rom. Mitt. 42, 1927, pp. 163 ff.; E. Locwy, *Zum Augustus von 
Prima Porta’, ibid., pp. 204 ff. (with bibliography of the various interpretations of 
reliefs on the cuirass on this statue). It would be an attractive and important study to 
collect and investigate all the monuments of art and of art-industry bearing on the 
cult of Augustus and his family. Taken together, these monuments represent another 
unwritten ‘Res Gestae Divi Augusti’. 

* See the second edict of Cyrcne (cf. notes 6 and 8) and the commentary of A. von 
Prcmcrstein, Zeitschr. d. Sao.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 458ff.; cf. Arangio-Ruiz, Ric.fil. 56, 
1928, pp. 334 ff. At Cyrene the situation was that some Roman citizens who stated 
that they knew something 'which concerned the security of the princept and public 
interest’ (line 45:5 npis rij* ipip ra re biti6a,a npdyfiara drffxev) were imprisoned 

by the governor and sent to Rome in chains. At Rome the trial was conducted by the 
emperor in person, who concluded that the men ‘knew absolutely nothing and every- 
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thing they said in the provinces was complete invention, and lies’. They were all sent 
back to their country, except one who had been accused by a Cyrenaean embassy of 
having removed a statue of the emperor from a public place. This is all recounted by 
the emperor in a special edict sent to the city with the purpose of clearing the gover¬ 
nor’s name. In my opinion this incident must be explained as follows. There was con¬ 
tinual disagreement between the Roman citizens and the Greeks of Cyrenc; in their 
anger against the Greeks the Roman citizens went to the governor and accused some 
of their opponents of conspiracy (apparently in ambiguous terms). Since they thus 
meddled with matters within the governor’s competence, and there was, in addition, 
a suspicion that they were not themselves wholly innocent of complicity in the affair 
the governor, in a fit of rage, considered the delaloru as criminals and sent them to 
Rome for trial. At the same time, there set out from Cyrcne, undoubtedly with the 
governor's permission, an embassy which laid precise charges against the dehtores, in 
Rome. In his judgement the emperor tried to please all parties: the governor, the 
Roman citizens (who were very dissatisfied with the treatment inflicted on their 
fellow-citizens), and the Greeks. The event, though of little importance and quite local 
in its significance, shows how widespread the idea of conspiracies and murder was, 
and how anxious the government was to be informed in this respect of all such occur¬ 
rences in the provinces. In addition, it throws considerable light on imperial jurisdiction 
(see A. von Prcmerstcin, lx.) and on the history of crimna maiestatir, cf. J. Stroux and 

L. Wenger, ‘Die Augustus-1nschrift auf d. Marktpl. von Kyrenc’, Bayer. Abh. xxxiv. a, 
I<ja8, p. 7a, n. a, and YV. von Uxkull-Gyllcnband, Cnomon. 6, 1930, p. >27, cf. p. 135. 

* On the policy of Augustus in regard to the different classes of the population of 
Italy, see in general L. Fried Under G. Wisaowa, Darslellungen aus dtr Siltengeschichtt 
Homs, 9th ed., i (1919). pp. 1 «4 ff- On the senatorial class, the nobility, see especially 

M. Gelzer, Hermes, 50, 1915, pp. 395 ff.; E. Stein, ibid. 53, 1917, pp. 564 ff.; YV. Otto, 

ibid. 51, igt6, pp. 73 ff.; L. FricdlAndcr, op. cit., p. 115; A. Stein, Derrtmischc Ritter- 
stand, pp. 30 and 103; E. Groag, Stresses Buliliana (1934), pp. 354 ff. Th. A. Abele, Dtr 
Senat touer Augustus (1907) {Stud. g. Gesth. u. Kult. d. AIL i. a), deals with the political 
functions of the senate only. On the political behaviour of the senatorial class under 
Augustus, G. Roissier, L'Opposition sous let Chars’, E. Grimm, Investigations into the 
History of ttu Development of the Imperial Bower. Vol. i, The Homan Imperial Bower from 
Augustus to Nero (St. Petersburg, 1900) (in Russian). On the equestrian class, L. Fried- 
lftndcr-G. Wissowa, op. cit. i, pp. 145 ff; A. Stein, Dtr romische RUterstemd (1927). On 
thc'third* claw, ibid., pp. 1 s8ff. On the organization of the younger generation in Rome 
and in the Italian cities see my article ’ROmische Blci tesserae', Klio, Bcihcft 3, 1905; 
cf. the article of C. Jullian, ’Juvcnes', in Darcmberg and Saglio, iii. 1, pp. 782 ff., and 
of Ziebarth in Pauly-YVmowa, x. 2, cols. 1357 f. Fresh evidence for Pompeii has been 
collected by M. Della Corte, luientus (Arpino, 1924), cf. A. Rosenberg, Dtr Stoat der 
alien luiliktr (1913), pp. 93 ff, and Hermes, 4g, 1914. pp. 267 ff.; L. Cesano, Rassegna 
Humismatica (1911), pp. 51 ff.; L. R. Taylor, ’Seven’, JRS 14, 1924, pp. 158 ff; A. 
Stein, Der rbmischt Ritterstand, pp. 82 ff. On the luvenes in Africa, S. Gsell, Inscriptions 
latines d'Alghie, i. 3079 (note). On the Iuventus Manliensium at Virunum (Noricum), 
R. Eggcr, Fuhrer dutch die Antikensammlimg des Landesmuseum in Klagtnfurl (1921), p. 24, 
and in Oest. Jahresh. 18, 1915, p. 115. YVe may also note a passage in Philo, Leg. ad G. 
30, where the author evidently has in mind the military preparation of the noble 
Roman youth: ooSi ^OKrjri nm rais faXopaxSets, ol pehlroi *al r poyv/ivaopara traiSan 1 tp' 
■tjytpovia rpepoptvuiv t!ol Sid tout noXipovs. 

6 E. Korncmann in Pauly-Wwsowa, Suppl. i, col. 315, II. 50 ff.; cf. A. von Prcmcr- 
stcin, ‘Ius Italicum’, ibid. x. 1, col. 1239. In the third edict of Gyrene (sec the biblio- 
erranhv in nnf* Amni<rm fk^ rtnfv of Roman rttirj-m of OwW nricrin in 
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Cyrene to submit, in the interests of the Greek communities (cf. p. 310/11), to the 
burden of the municipal ‘liturgies’ (by this he meant both the tmmera personalia and the 
murura patrimonii, including the municipal taxes). This distinction among the Roman 
citizens of Cyrene, according to whether they are of Italian or Greek extraction, is very 
significant for the policy of Augustus. It seems that in the time of Augustus there were 
in many, if not all, Greek communities of the East, numerous Roman citizens of Greek 
origin. No doubt they had mostly obtained the citizenship during the civil wars 
between Pompey, Caesar, Antony, and Augustus himself (A. von Prcmerstein, 
Ztitscfo. d. Sao.-St. 48, 1928, p. 472, and my article 'Caesar and the south of Russia’, 
JRS 7, 1917, pp. 27 ff). As these new citizens were undoubtedly the most conspicuous 
and wealthy members of their communities, the question of their immunitas was of 
great importance for the Greek cities. This is the reason why both Caesar (IG xii. 2. 35, 
cf. Rojtovtzeff, l.c., p. 32), and also Augustus in this edict, instruct the Roman citizens 
of Mytilenc and Cyrene respectively, to undertake their share of the municipal litur¬ 
gies. While Caesar, however, evidently extends his provision to all Roman citizens, 
Augustus, following his general policy, distinguishes between Italians anti Greeks, and 
thus creates a class of Roman citizen in the east possessing minor rights. Naturally 
the rule did not apply to those who had received the immumtas as a personal privilege 
(1. 59: o."r bno+opU o^>0 oh> r * M 5 ©»«i). Cf. Chap. Ill, note 8, and J. 

Stroux and L. Wenger, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 

7 In the reign of Augustus began the development which led towards the suppres¬ 
sion of the system of tax-farming. It is true that the publicani continued to exist under 
Augustus in almost every branch of tax-collcciion. But there is some evidence, which 
indicates that the way towards the gradual nansformation of the tax-farming system 
was fust shown by Augustus: see my Geuh. d. Slaaupacht {190a) (PhiloL, Suppl. ix. 3), 
pp. 378 ff. 

1 New evidence on the way in which Augustus (through the senate) set about the 
difficult problem of the administration of justice in the mismanaged provinces 
has been unexpectedly provided by the last of the five edicts of the emperor (with 
attached senatusconsultum) [SEG ix. 8 — Riccobono, FIR A 1 68], which were pub¬ 
lished by the city of Cyrene and found there. The S.C., dated 4 contains in 
essentials the provisions proposed to the senate by Augustus and by hi* council 
(AiplovAiov, consilium). It consists of a new and more eflective regulation of the dt 
repttundis procedure. I cannot examine this document in detail here (see the excellent 
studies—with translation and commentary—by A. von Prcmerstein, Zrituhr. d. 
Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 478 ff, and J. Stroux and L. Wenger. ‘Die Augustus- 1 ruchr. auf 
d. Marktpl. von Kyrenc', Bayer, .ibh. xxxiv. 2,1928, pp. 94 ff ;cf. J. G. C. Anderson, JRS 
17, 1927, pp. 33 ff; G. Klaffenbach, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 368 ff, F,. Malcovati, 
Caesarii Augusts operum fragmenta > (1948), pp. 59 ff; V. Arangio-Ruiz, ‘L’Edilto di 
Aug US to a Cirenc', Riv.fil. 56, 1928, pp. 321 ff; W. von Uxkull-Gylienband, Gnomon , 6, 
> 930 , pp. tai ff (L’xkuU-Gyllcnband tries to show that by the fourth edict Augustus 
intended to abolish the autonomous jurisdiction of the cities and to introduce Roman 
law into the provinces in the greatest possible degree); A. von Prcmerstein, Ztiluhr. d. 
Sau.-Sl. 51, 1931, pp. 431 ff.). I must content myself with quoting the last sentences of 
the imperial edict, lines 79 ff: «’f oi OtfXor Sorat waau-jTofs raf tJrapxjm KaTotxovoir 
foovriSa novr 6 n«\ 9 a rt koI 1) «uV«A^ros tov irnorao^ayo j A'ui* -anpi 

ri wpooTjxJ» rt rtiox ** ») flonpdr^rytodat. 

9 On the procurators of Augustus, O. Hirschfcld, Die kaistrlichen Verwallungsbeamten 
(2nd cd. 1905); H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (1910); W. T. Arnold, 
Roman Provincial Administration (3rd cd. 1914). 
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10 See my Studien z. Gach. rdm. Kol. (1910), p. 289, note 1. Unfortunately the full evi¬ 
dence on this point has never been collected. The book of F. F. Abbott and A. C. John¬ 
son, Municipal Admsni'.tration m the Reman Empire (1926), does not contain a chapter on 
the urbanization of the empire. A good sketch of the Roman provinces under Augustus 
and of the progress made in urbanization under his government is to be found in 
T. Frank. Economic History 1 , ch. xviii, pp. 347 ff. I believe, however, that Frank 
attributes too much importance to Caesar's 'paternalistic’ tendencies in regard to the 
economic and social problems of the empire, and too little, on the other hand, to the 
policy of laissez-faire pursued by Augustus. Even without offering rewards to those who 
took up residence in a city, urban life could be made more comfortable and lucrative. 
That is what Augustus did throughout the Empire, and it is this which led the popula¬ 
tion of the provinces to create new centres of urban life. See also Dessau, Gtsch. d. rdm. 
Kaiserzeit, ii. 2 (1930). 

11 It is unnecessary to cite the well-known works on the reorganization of Egypt 
by Augustus. It may suffice to mention L. Mittcis and U. Wilckcn, GrundzUge und 
Chrestomathie dtr Papynukunde (191 a); W. Schubart, F.tnfuhung in die Papyruskunde (1918); 
id. Agypten ton Alexander d/m Grofien bis Mohammed (1922), and especially A. Stein, 
Untnsuchungen zur Gmhichtt und Verwaltung Aegptms unltr rdmischrr Henschafl (1915); 
J. Grafton Milne, History oj Egypt under Roman Rule » (1924); B. A. van Groningen, 
T.’flgyptc ec l’empire’, Aegyptus, 7, 1926, pp. 189 ff.; J. G. Milne, ‘The Ruin of Egypt 
by Roman Mismanagement’, JRS 17, 1927, pp. I If.; M. A. Levi, 'L’Eaclusione dci 
acnatori dall'Egitto augusteo', Aegrptus, 5, 1924. pp. 23! ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Roman 
Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century A.D.\ Journ. of Eton, and Business Hist. 1, 
1929, pp. 337 ff.; Dessau, Geseh. d. rdm. Kaiserzeit, ii. a (1930), pp. 635 ff. Interesting 
fresh evidence on the question of the history of the of Alexandria is contained 
in the papyrus published by M. Nona and G. Vitclli, ’Da papiri grcci d. Soeicti 
Italian*’, Bull. So/, ar/h. Alex. 25, 1930, pp. 9ff.. and restudied by Wilckcn, Arch. f. 
Papyr. 9, pp. 523 ff.: republished as PS! 1160 [ >-SB 7748 Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, no. t J. The fragment raises many problems which cannot be discussed here. 
According to the editors, with whom Wilcken agrees, the fragment is the last part of 
a treaty between Augustus and an Alexandrian embassy, shortly before 30 ».c., that 
is, immediately after the capture of Alexandria. The embassy had come to request the 
preservation or restoration of ihe/feiAf The question is: have wc here a fragment of a 
genuine document? In favour of this interpretation is the double numeration of the 
pages, which would suggest that wc have a rd/*or ovy*oMfaior, and the form of the 
document, which is that of a inofi^parui^ds. Against it is the language of the. frag¬ 
ment, which contains phrase* inappropriate in official speech, but unobjectionable in 
common language Uirlrporof, instead of fnap^os, which, as Wilckcn has emphasized, 
occurs also in Philo; also beondro). One might therefore think of a literary product 
akin to the so-called Atls of Uu Alexandrian Martyrs, that is, a political pamphlet on the 
ifiouAif. I must confess my uncertainly between these two alternatives. One thing, how¬ 
ever, seems to me unlikely, namely, that the document (if it be a document) belongs 
to 30 b.c. The arguments of the orator would hardly have been comprehensible to 
Augustus in 30 B.c. The main problems of Alexandrian life here discussed only became 
burning questions under Roman rule: the questions of maintaining the purity of the 
citizenship, of the violence of officials—the */&cor Xiyos and the rrpaxropte —and of the 
composition of embassies. I think it very doubtful whether all these problems were 
already acute in the late Ptolemaic period, but we know that they were %'cry acute 
under Roman rule (in particular the question of the violence of officials became very 
serious after the confiscations ordered by Augustus). If the fragment is really an 
official document, granted that the writing does not permit a iatcr date, I should be 
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inclined to-assign the document to the last years of the government of Augustus. The 
fact that the emperor is called Kalenp is an argument in favour of the reign of Augustus, 
but not of a date earlier than 27 b.c., since Augustus always bore that title in Egypt. 
It is true that the Alexandrians had recourse to Augustus on numerous occasions on 
account of the £00*7, and the audiences must have been held in Rome. Unfortunately 
I cannot enter into all the details of the problem here; cf. G. dc Sanctis, ‘I.a Buie 
degli Alessandrini’, Alii d. r.Acead. d. Sciencedi Torino, 61,1930, pp. 513 ff.; J. H. Oliver, 
‘The /feuAij Papyrus’, Aegyptus, 11, 1931, pp. 161 ff; VV. Schubart, ‘Die (BouAij von 
Alexandria’, Dull. Inst./ranf. d'orch. or. 30, 1930, pp. 407 ff.; E. Breccia, Bull. Soe. 
arch. Alex. 26, 1931, pp. 352 ff, and the reply of M. Nona and G. Vitelli to these 
articles, 'Sul papiro delle /JouAij d’Akssandria', ibid. 27, 1932, pp. 1 ff. 

11 On the reorganization of Gaul by Augustus, O. Hirvchfeld, 'Die Organisation 
der drd Gallicn durch Augustus’, Klio, 8, 1908, pp. 464 ff (A 7 . Schr. pp. ii2ff). 
According to Hirschfdd, the reform of Augustus legalized the ancient city-lcss con¬ 
dition of the Gallic tribes. This statement of Hirschfdd led Komemann to an uncon¬ 
vincing parallel between Gaul and Egypt (Klio, 11, 1911, p. 390, and Die rim. Kaiser- 
zeit, pp. 275 f.). There is no doubt that Hirschfeld exaggerated the rural character of 
the Gallic civitatN: the cities began to grow rapidly in Gaul immediately alter the 
reorganization of the country by Augustus, see C. Jullian, Hist, dt lo (iaule , iv (1914), 
pp. 67 ff and 316 ff Cf. H. Dessau, Geseh. d. rim. Kaiserzrit, i, pp. 480 ff; On Spain, 
A. Schulten in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, cob. 2037 f.; J. J. Nosirand, The Reorganiza¬ 
tion of Spain by Augustus (1916); R. Knox McEldcrry, JRS 8,1918, pp. 53 ff; E. Albcr- 
tini, Les Divisions administrative! del'Espagne tomaine {1923). On Africa, A. Schulten, Das 
romistheAfnka (1899). Cf. Chaps. VI and VII. It seems to me that Frank (Eton. Hist. 1 , 
especially pp. 368 ff) follows Hirschfdd a little too cloaely, at least as far a* Gaul is 
concerned, and docs not pay sufficient attention to the new and ever-increasing 
material accumulating in the French museums. 1 do not know of any basis for his 
contention that ‘on the whole Celtic Gaul remained under Augustus, and long after, 
a region of drinking, hunting, and jousting barbarian lords, and their hard-working 
farm folk’ (p. 370). I know of no gravestone on which such a barbaric magnate is 
represented, while, on (he other hand, funerary monuments (partly of the istcent. a.d.) 
which show us the townsfolk working hard and enjoying prosperity form a substantial 
part of the contents of French museums. Is this pure chance? 

,J As regards foreign policy, the article of K. Fitzier and O. Sceck in l’auly- 
Wissowa gives a good and careful survey of all the events of Augustus' rule. Cf. 
H. Dessau, Geseh. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, i, pp. 360 ff ; Kitterling in Pauly-W'issowa, xii, 
cob. 1213 ff. 

14 On the wen in Africa see R. Cagnat, L'Armie romaine d'Afrujiu \ pp. 4ff; 
id. ‘Comment les Romains se rendirent matcrcs dc toutc PAfriquc du Nord’, Ann. du 
Muufe Guimet, 38, 1912, pp. 155 ff On the results of the Arabian war see my article in 
Arch. f. Papyr. 4, pp. 306 ff Cf. the articles of Kornemann and Schur quoted in Chap. 
Ill, notes t6 and 17; and O. Cunt/., Out. Jahrtsh. 23, 1929, pp. 80ff 

On the private estates in Egypt see Chap. VII, note 44. On the veterans as 
farmers, W. Weslermann, 'An Egyptian Farmer', Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, no. 3, pp. 171 ff; cf. A Isirge Estate in Egypt, p. 13, note 27; Bror Olsson, 
Papyrusbriefe aus der fruheslen Kaiserzett (1925). 

16 Sec my articles ‘Fiscus’ in De Ruggiero, Dizionario tpigrafico, and in Pauly- 
Wissowa. For the Hellenistic parallels sec my article on Pergamon in Anatolian Studies 
presented to Sir William Ramsay (Manchester, 1923). Cf. A. von Prcmerstcin, Oest. 
Jahresfu 15, 1912, pp. 200 f.; F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration, 
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pp. 117 ft The question of the Roman tax-system in the provinces must be made the 
object of a particular study. I fear that it is a simplification to emphasize the contrast 
between Egypt and the other provinces in respect of assessment and collection of the 
land-tax. Hyginus (Lachmann, Grom, uteres, p. 205), in his general description of the 
several forms of land-tax on country estates, describes a very complicated and indi¬ 
vidual assessment. On the municipal taxes sec Chap. V, note 7. The expenditure of 
Augustus for state purposes from his private purse is emphasized as the main point in 
his ‘economic' policy by M. P. Nilsson, *Dcn ckonomiska Grundvalen far Augustus 
principal', Etanos, 12, 1912, pp. 95 ff.; cf. F. Petri, ‘Die Wohlfartspflege dcs Augustus', 
Ntuejahrb.f. Wist. u. Jug. 3, 1927, pp. 286 ff. U. Wikken, ‘Zu den Impensae der Res 
gestae divi Augusti’, Sittb. tierl. Akad. 27, 1931, believes that all the 'impensae' men¬ 
tioned in the Res Gestae were made from the privatum and the patrunonium of Augustus, 
without touching the funds of the Jiseus. 

The evidence on the fortunes of the members of the family of Augustus and of his 
friends and associates has never been collected and investigated. Some hints may be 
found in O. Hirschfeld, ‘Der Grundbesitr der romischen Kaiser’, Klio, 2, 1902, 
PP- 45-72, 284-315 (AT/. Sc hr., pp. 576 ff), and in L. FricdUndcr-G. Wissowa, 
Sitteng. Roms (9th cd. 1920), i, pp. 121 ff. On the fortune of Maecenas, P. S. Frandsen, 
C. Citnius Maecenas (Altona, 1842), p. 97; cf. on his Egyptian estates the work* quoted in 
Chap. VII, note 45. On the large estates uf Agrippa see Dio, liv, 29; Hor. Epist. i. 12 
(extensive cattle-breeding in Sicily); I. Greaves, Essays on Ou History of Roman Land- 
tenure, i, pp. 143 ff (in Russian). On C. Iulius Euryelcs, one of the minor partisans of 
Augustus, and the uncrowned king of 1 aconia, sec E. Kjellbcrg, 'C. Iulius Eurykles’, 
Klio, 17, 1920, pp. 441 ff; L. R. Taylor and A. B. West, Corinth, viii. a, nos. 67, 68, 
pp. 42 ff.; cf. the inscriptions of Gythion mentioned above, Chap. I, note la. When 
Horace speaks of large fortunes, he mentions almost exclusively the big estates in Italy 
and in the provinces (Sardinia, Sicily, Africa, Gaul), specifying the typos of crops 
which were characteristic of each: Carm. i. 31. 3 ff; iii. 16. 25 ff; i. t. 9; ii. 16. 33; 
Epod. 1. 25; 4. 13 ff. 

'* On Trimalchio, his fortune and his economic life, see the excellent article of 
I. Greaves, 'Essays on the History of Roman Land-tenure. The Large House-economy 
in the Time of the Highest Economic Bloom of the Roman World. The Data of 
Pctronius on the Agrarian History of the 1st cent. a.d.\ Journ. qf the Min. of Publ. 
Educ., 361, 1905, pp. 42 ff (in Russian); S. Dill, Roman Society from Mero to Marcus 
Aurelius (1921), pp. 128 ff, and the notes of P. Friedlander to the text of Pctronius in 
his edition of the Cena Trimalehionis. Trimalchio certainly began his career in the 
Augustan period. Another man of the same type is the freedman owner of 1,000 tugera 
of land in the ager Falcrnus, Hor. Epod. 4. 13 ff Combination of sea commerce and 
land-tenure as the two main sources of wealth in Hor. Carm. i. 31. 3 ff: 'non opitnae | 
Sardiniac segetes fcraccs, | non arstuosae grata Calabriac | arraenta, non aurum aut ebur 
Indicum, | non rura quae Urisquieta | mordet aqua tacirumus amnis. J premant Calc- 
nam falce quibus dedil | fortuna vitem, dives ut aurcis J mercator exsiccet oulullis j vina 
Syra reparata merce. J’ The emphasis laid on these two chief sources of wealth is typical 
of the poets of the Augustan age (see E. H. Brewster. Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen 
of the Early Roman Empire (1917). pp. 30 ff) In regard to the character of commerce in 
the Augustan age, it is important to emphasize the great part which Italy and Italian 
merchants played at this time in the commercial life of the East: see the inscription of 
Puteoli set up in honour of two Calpumii by the ‘merca tores qui Alcxandrfiai] Asiai 
Syriai ncgotiantu(r)’ (CIL x. 1797). The Calpumii were certainly rich merchants 
whose influence predominated in the Oriental markets. One of them was the first to 
build a temple to Augustus in Puteoli {CIL x. 1613). The same relations with the East 
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(under Tiberius) are indicated by the erection by the Augustales (i.e. wealthy frecd- 
mcn) of Puteoli of a copy or imitation of the great monument which was set up at 
Rome to Tiberius by the fourteen cities of Asia Minor after the terrible earthquakes of 
a.d. 17, 23, and 29 (CIL x. 1624). There is no doubt that the action of the Augustales 
was due partly to the fact that they were of Asiatic origin, and still more to their 
interest in the prosperity of the Asiatic cities, i.e. in the development of their commerce 
with Asia Minor: sec Ch. Dubois, Pouzzoles antique (Bibl. des &. 98, 1907), p, 77 and 
p. 104; V. Parvan, Die jVationalitdlder romischen KaufleuU im romischen Kaiseivtiche (1909), 
p. 12; U. K. Paoli, 'Grossi e piccoli commercianti nelle liriche di Orazio’, Rio.Jl. 52, 
1924, pp. 45 IT. Compare the Roman negotialores of Gythion in Laconia in the time of 
Tiberius, referred to in the inscription mentioned in Chap. I, note 12, and the 
influential tomen/us c. R. qui in Asia regotiantur, under Claudius (a.d. 43-44), J. Kctl, 
Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 110, 19 [ = L'An. ip. 1924, 69J. 

19 On Puteoli see note 18. On Pompeii, the material collected by M. Della Corte, 
•Le Case ed i abitanti di Porapei’ in Pitapolis and in the Ric. Indo-Greco-llalica (Napoli), 
vola. 1-7, 1917-23; cf. Zottoli, ‘Publio Paquio Proculo paneltiere’. Rend. Lincei, 17, 
1908, pp. 555 ff. (see, however, M. Della Cone, JRS 16, 1926, pp. 145 ff., who has 
shown that P. Paquius Proculus was in fact not a baker); M. Della Corte, ‘Fulloncs’, 
Volume in onore di Mom. G. A. Galante (Napoli, 1920). 

10 Some evidence on this point will be found in my article ‘Caesar and the South 

of Russia’, JRS 7, 1917, p. 36. Cf. the role played in the life of their cities by Arista* 
goras of Fstros, Dittcnberger, SyU* 708, Xiccratus of Olhia, ibid. 730 JOS PE i l , 
34I, and Acornion of Dionysopolis, ibid. 762. To the same lime belongs Chaercmon 
of Nysa, who was able to give to C. Cassius in 88 u.c. a gift of 60,000 modii of barley 
(ibid. 741 [—(II. 16 fF. only) Welles, Roy. Cor. 73/4)) and that of Stratonax of Apol- 
lonia, who helped the city of Callatis when it was harried by the barbarians (Kalinlca, 
.inlike Denkm&Ur. 94; cf. CrOnert, Oest. Jahrtsh. il, 1908, Beibl., p. 105), and the well- 
known families of Asia Minor, e.g. those of Pythodorus, Polcmon, and Mithradatcs of 
Pergamon, and C. Julius Eurycles of Sparta (note 17). More modest was the rich 
merchant of Lcros (Michel, Reeueil, 372). It would be worth while to collect the evi* 
dcnce on these local magnates of the East of the tst cent. a.c. and 1st cent. a.d. ; cf. my 
chapter ‘Rhodes and Delos', C/I//viii, pp. 649 ff. [and Soe. and Eton. Hitt. Hell. World, 
p. 1527. 9 « 1 - 

11 See the general descriptions of Italy in Strabo (book v, cf. ivand vi) and in Pliny 
(MH iii. 5 ff), and cf. the short description in Pomponius Mela. A careful reading of 
these sources and especially of the second volume of H. N risen, Ital. Ijindtskunde (1902), 
as well as the delightful little book of A. L. Prothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dal¬ 
matia (1910), will enable the reader to realize the accuracy of my statement. By his 
careful investigation of the existing Roman remains from the architectural point of 
view, Prothingham has shown how fundamental was the work done in the cities in the 
Augustan age; cf. T. Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times (1927), p. 44. 

” I. Greaves, Essays on the History of Roman Land-tenure, i, pp. 94 ff On the new exca¬ 
vations on the supposed site of the villa of Horace conducted by the Italian govern¬ 
ment see G. I.ugli, 'La villa sabina di Orazio’, Mon. dti JJncei, 1927, pp. 457 ff, and 
his delightful Guida (1931). Cf. G. Iafaye’s article ‘Villa’ in Dareinberg-Saglio, v, 
p. 883, note 23; J. Hammer, Class. Weekly, 17, 1924, pp. 201 ff; G. H. Hallam, Horace 
at Tibur , and the Sabine Farm 1 (1927); and H. Philipp’s article ‘Sabinum’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Zw. R. i, cols. 1590 ff.. with the map on col. 2554- On Italian agriculture sec 
R. Billiard, L'Agriculture dans I'etnliquiU d'apres les Ceorgiques de Virgile (1928), cf. P. 
d’H&ouville, ‘Virgile apiculteur’, Mus. Beige, 30, 1926, p. 161; 31, 1927, pp. 37 ff; 
id. ‘Zootechnic virgilienne; Les bovides’, Reo. de pkil. 1925, pp. 143 ff 
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1J A list of the excavated Campanian villae rusticae is given in Chap. I, note 26. Some 
of these villas certainly belong to the late Republican or the early Augustan age. It is 
notable that many of them, and particularly the most beautiful ones, were built in the 
time of Augustus, as is shown by their decoration in the second or third Pompeian 
style of wall-painting. I would remind the reader of the villa of Agrippa Postumus as 
one of the best examples. An economic analysis of one of these villas has been given 
by Frank, Economic History 1 , pp. 265 ff.; cf. id., History ojRome, pp. 404 fV. Not all the 
excavated villas, however, belong to the same economic type. Thus far 1 have noticed 
three different types of Campanian villas: (1) a combination of a fair, sometimes even 
luxurious, summer residence and of a real villa rustic a with rooms appropriated for the 
agricultural exploitation of a rather large estate. Such are the two best preserved villas 
of Boseoreale, probably the villa Item, and nos. Ill, V, and VI of the villas published 
by Della Corte, as well as the villa of .Agrippa Postumus. Some Stabian examples 
belong to the same type. It must be assumed that the owners of these villas did not live 
in them but resided in cities, and came to stay in the villas from time to time. The 
owner of one of them at least (no. V of Della Corte), N. Popidius Florus, was certainly 
a resident of Pompeii. (2) A real farm-house, modest, spacious, and clean, built for the 
use of a well-to-do farmer who probably lived in his villa all the year round. To this 
type belong no*. I and IV of Della Corte and no. XVI of Stabiac. Two of these sold 
their own wine to the travellers who went to and from Pompeii and Stabiac and to 
neighbours. In no. I of Delb Corte and in no. XVI of Stabiac a Urge wine-shop 
( trattoria ) is connected with the house. (3) A third type is represented by no. 1 1 of Della 
Corte. I agree with him that such a house, with no wall decorations whatever, with 
small and bare living-rooms, and with Urge cclbrs and wine-presses can be explained 
only as an agricultural factory run by slaves and visited from lime to time by the 
owner. On pi. x of this volume will be found an illustration of one of the modest villas, 
almost a peasant's house, on pi. vui views of villas which were pure summer resorts, 
and on pi. xi some agricultural implements which were found in the villas of Bos- 
coreale. 

It is worth noting that almost all the villas of which the owners are known, apart 
from that of Agrippa Postumus, belonged to rich or well-to-do citizens of Pompeii. 
It seems that the largest part of the territories of Pompeii and Stabiac was owned by 
citizens of these cities, who resided there and derived their regular income mostly 
from their wine estates. Another important fact which has been already emphasized 
by Frank is that all the excavated villas, without exception, were like American farms, 
i.e. they were not houses of peasants but real agricultural factories, producing wine 
and oil in bulk for sale. There is no trace of the famous ‘house-economy’ in them. The 
volume of their production is illustrated by the large size of the wine-presses and the 
huge capacity of the court-cellar* of most of the Pompeian and Stabian villas. Impor¬ 
tant testimony is furnished by the graffiti discovered in villa no. I of Delb Corte {the 
villa of the rich farmer), CAL iv. 6886: ‘palos acutos dcccxl qui non acuti cdi.x summa 
mcco’, and in the villa of Agrippa Postumus, ibid. 6887: ‘in accrvo magno pali sunt 
Mxxm’, and 6888: *in ba . .. pali quadri nov(i)’ (over this graffito is a number, appar¬ 
ently 500); cf. the large mass of pali discovered in the vilb no. VII of Della Corte, 
-Vo/, d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 271 ff. Such Urge quantities of stakes testify to quite a large, 
vineyard; cf. H. Gummerus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, col. 1455, 48. 

For a study of the economic life of these villas we have some data which have not 
been used by my predecessors. (See now the articles by Carrington and Day quoted 
in Chap. I, note 26, which contain an economic analysis of the Pompeian villas.) In 
an electoral programme {CIL iv. 6672) Cascllius is recommended by (he vindrmitora, 
probably hired helpers at the time of vintage. The kind of labour used by the owners 
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is admirably shown by the plan of ihe villa of Agrippa Postumus. The back yard was 
the slave-barrack and the stables. The slaves lived in eighteen small rooms, almost 
identical with those in the gladiatorial barrack of Pompeii. Near by was the ergastultan, 
the prison-house for the slaves. The iron stocks were found in this room, not in use at 
the time of the catastrophe. The large stables for horses were placed between the 
living-quarters of the slavrs and the prison. We have seen that the managers of the 
villas were themselves cither slaves or freedmen. The beautiful residential part of the 
villa was occupied probably by these managers, but was built for occasional visits of 
the masters. An interesting account written on one of the walls of the slave-yard 
mentions horse-fodder ( CII. iv. 6897: 'pabu(li) spo(rtae) xx’ and perhaps 'medica', 
clover). The same general features and the same accommodation for the slaves arc 
shown by the plan of, and the finds in, the large villa near Stabiae (no. VIII of Della 
Cortc), Not. d. Scant, 1923, pp. 275 ff. Peculiar features of this villa are the cows kept 
in the 1tabulum and the large cheesc-faclocy. ihus in every detail the excavations of the 
villas near Pompeii confirm and illustrate the pictures given in the treatises of Varro 
and Columella. 

Ihe importance of the wine-production of Pompeii is illustrated also by the inscrip¬ 
tions on the wine amphorae found there. Almcot all of them mention names of well- 
known Pompeian citizens, owners of Urge houses in the city and of wine estate* in its 
territory. The inscriptions may he easily consulted in the Supplement of CU. iv (A. 
Mau). Sec the collection of material by P. Remark, l>c amphoranon inscrifitionihus latinis 
(rj) 12), pp. 1 1 ff., especially pp. 17 and 22, and the remark* of M. Della Cortc in his 
articles 'Case ed abitanti di Pompei’ in A 'eapolis and in Riv. Indo-C.ruo-ltalua, vols. 1-7; 
and the analysis given by.J. Day in the article cited in Chap. 1 , note 26. 

x * I. Greaves, op. cit., pp. 133 ff. Horace often alludes to such large estates, c.g. Fpod. 
1. 25 fT.: 'non ut iuvencis illigata pluribus aratra nilantur raca, pecusve Calabris ante 
sidus fervidum I.ucarta mutet pascuis. . . Cf. Cam. i. 1.9. He frequently quotes 
estates of historical person* sometimes without naming them ( Epod . 4. 13: ‘arat 
Kalcrni mille fundi iugcra’), sometimes named and addressed a* his personal friends 
and acquaintances. Sat. i. 5. 50 (the villa of Cocceius Ncrva); Spirt. ii. 2. 160 (estate 
of a certain Orbius); Carm. ii. ifi, efi Epist. i. 12. 22 (estates of Pompciu* Grosphus), 
and that Efiiitfe itself, a letter to his friend Iccius who was the manager of the loti- 
fundium of Agrippa in Sicily (see the instructive analysis of this letter by 1 . Greaves, 
op. cit., pp. 143 IT.). Ihe most characteristic description of the same sort by Tibullus is 
iii. 3. 11: ‘nam grave quid prodcst pondus mihi divitis auri arvaque si findant pinguia 
mille boves?’ 

,s I. Greaves, op. cit., pp. 178 IT. and 164 ff;Hor. Carm. ii. 18. In Sat. ii. 2 (Greaves, 
op. cit., p. 173) Horace portrays an old tenant-farmer, formerly the owner of the plot 
on which he now works as a tenant of a veteran. 

On the commercial relations of the Roman Empire, especially of Egypt, with the 
East see the careful study of the late M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Commerce of 
Greco-Roman Egypt (372 B.C.-A.D. 2S4) (Kazan, 1907) (in Russian); cf. my review of this 
book in Arch.f Papyr. 4, p. 298. Cf. Chap. Ill, notes 16 and 17. 

11 There are no special works on Roman trade within the Empire. Ihe best, though 
in carh case very short, treatment is given by L. Friedlinder-G. Wlssowa, Sitteng. 
Roms, i, pp. 363 IT., and R. Cagnat-M. Bestiicr, article ‘Mercatura’ in Darcmbcrg- 
Saglio, iii. 2, pp. 1772 IT.: see especially the register on p. 1778 and the enumeration 
of the principal markets in the provinces on pp. 1777 ff. The article 'Industrie und 
Handel’ by H. Gummcrus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix. 2, cols. 1494 IT., pays more attention 
to industry than to commerce. A special point is excellently treated by V. Parvan, Die 
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Natioaalitdt der Kaufleule im rdmisehen Kaiserreiche {1909). The most recent book on the 
subject, M. P. Charlesworth’s Trade Routes and Commerce of ihe Roman Empire 1 (1936), 
contains a good survey of the trade routes and of the articles which were exchanged, 
but fails to give an adequate account of the organization of commerce and of its 
economic importance, cf. my review in JRS 14, 1924, pp. 268-70. Very useful and 
exhaustive is the treatment by M. Bcsnier of the commerce in lead, ‘Lc Commerce 
du plomb 4 1'^poque romainc’, Rev. arch, ig20(2), p. 2!i; 1921 (r), pp. 36ff., and 
1921 (2), pp. 98 ff.; cf. H. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Empire 
(1917) (a very useful collection of texts from poets of the Augustan and Flavian age). 
I n the following notes I quote some facts which remained unknown to Cagnac, Bernier, 
and Gummerus. There arc good descriptions of the various aspects of ancient com¬ 
merce in the work of H. Srhaal, Vom Tauschhandel turn Welthandel (1931), pt. ii, 
‘Hcllcnismus und rOmische Kaiscrzdt’. 

18 See Chap. I, note 27, and note 17 to this chapter. Sicilian wine is mentioned as 
the fourth beat by Pliny (jV//xiv. 6. 66). The main centres of production were Messana 
and Tauromenium; cf. the amphorae of Tauromenian wine at Pompeii, CIL iv. 2618, 
5563-8; Mot. d. Scavi, 1914, p. 199, and 1915, p. 335, no. 5. It must, however, be 
emphasized that Sicily in the rime of Augustus and during flic whole of the rat cent. 
a.d. was still a fertile corn-land. 

*• Petronius, Cena Trim. 76: 'nemini (amen nihil satis est. concupivi negoiiari. ne 
mulcis vos morer, quinque naves aedificavi, oneravi vinum—et tunc erat contra 
aurum—misi Romam. putares me hoc iussisse: omnes naves naufragarunt, factum, 
non fabula. uno die Nepiunus trecenties scstenium devoravit. putatis me deferisse? 
non mchcrculcs mi hacc iactura gusti fuit, umquam nihil facti. altcras feri maiores 
et mcliorcs ct fcliciorcs... oneravi rursus vinum, lardum, fabam, seplasiuni, mancipia.' 
Cf. CIL iv. 5894, with Add. ; A. Sogluno, Mot. d. Scavi, 1905. p. 257 [L'An. //>. 1905, 77): 
'M. Terenti Artritaci in nave Cn. Sent! Omeri Ti. Claudi Orpei vect(a)'—wine or 
garum imported to Pompeii by a company of shipowners (?). Cf. note 22. 

10 Large quantities of Capuan bronze plate, along with bronze plate probably made 
in Alexandria and in Asia Minor, are characteristic of the big cemeteries of the Augus¬ 
tan age in the Caucasus. See, c.g., the necropolis of Bori published by E. Pridik in 
Materials for the Arch, of South Russia, 34 (1914) (in Russian). Some Capuan bronze 
vessels have been found as far away as the province of Viatka, C.R. de la Comm, 
arch. 1913-15, p. 213, fig. 261 (in Russian): the type of one of the bronze pans is 
similar to the typical pans of the 1st cent. a.d. See H. Willeri, Meue UnUrsuchungtn iibtr 
die rtrmische Bronzeir.dustru, pp. 77 ff. Another set of the same period was found in the 
government ofPodolia, C.R. de la Comm. arch. 1913-15, p. 201, fig. 255 (in Russian). In 
general, Capuan bronze plate is exceedingly common in South Russia, especially in 
the 1st cent. a.d. It is, however, difficult to determine whether the trade, of East 
Russia with Italy already began under Augustus or was only inaugurated under his 
successors. We find Italian articles (glass and bronzes) in large quantities at Panti* 
capacum in the 1st cent. a.d. (sec note 32), and some of the tombs there containing 
glass and bronzes from South Italy may be of the Augustan age, though the majority 
are slightly later. It is clear that the bronze objects found in North Russia came 
through Panticapacum and not through the Raltic: the beginnings of this trade pro¬ 
bably therefore belong to the 1st cent. a.d. On the development of the trade of Eastern 
Germany and Scandinavia with Italy in the 1st cent, a.d., sec Chap. Ill, note 19; 
cf. J. Kostrzewski, Reall. d. VorgeschuhU, iii, pp. 280 ff. 

11 Some Aucissa pins from the river Don were published by me in Bull, de la 
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Comm. arch, de Russie, 65, 1917, pp. 22 ff. (in Russian); cf. C. Jullian, Histoire dt la Gaule, 
v , p. 304, note 6; F. Haverfield, in Arefujourn. 60, 1903, p. 236, and 62, >905, p. 265. 

11 See, c.g., my Ancient Decorative Painting in South Russia (1914), pp. 206 ff. (in 
Russian). 

” Sec Chap. I, note 13. 

** Sec Chap. Ill, note 20. 

» On Aquileia sec the works quoted in Chap I, note 16. No investigation has been 
made of the special articles produced by Aquileia. The wonderful assemblage of 
amber articles in the Museum of the city and in a private collection in Udine has 
never been published. These articles were exported as far a s Rome, Pompeii, the 
Dalmatian coast, Africa, and Belgium: see, e.g. F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique Jut 
romanis/e (2nd ed. 1919), p. 51, fig. 20; G. Smirich, Fuhei dutch das K.K. Staatsmuseum 
iU Zjxta (1912), p. 103. There is a large collection of Aquileian amber articles found in 
South Italy in the British Museum and another in the MuKO delle Terme at Rome. 
Reference may also be made here to an amber bead with a ram’s head, found at 
Butzke in Pommcrn; sec E. Jungklaus, Ram. Funds inPommem (1924), p. 89. Does this 
come from Aquileia? A very good survey of the objects stored in the picturesque and 
well-arranged Museum of Aquileia was given by E. Maionica. Guida dell'I. R. Muieo 
dtllo Stalo in Aquileia (Vienna, 1911); cf. G. Brusin, Aquileia, Guida stor. ed artist. (>929). 
The chapters on glass (Maionica, pp. 87 £, Brusin, pp. 221 ft) and amber (Maionica, 
pp. 88 f., Brusin, pp. 162 ff.) are particularly interesting. The inscriptions on two glass 
bottles found at Linz on the Danube (Sentia Seeunda fecit Aqmleiat vit{ra)) show that 
Aquileia exported glass of her own production (Brusin, pp. 10 and 222). Among the 
iron objects the most conspicuous and the most interesting arc the various agricultural 
implements, of which large quantities were used by the Aquildans themselves 
(Maionica, pp. 97 ff-; Brusin, pp. 200 ff.). An investigation of the same implements 
found in Dalmatia and in the Danube provinces would be worth while. They may 
have come from the factories of Aquileia: see the bas-relief on a funeral monument 
of a fahtr ferranus, above, PI. xxx, 4. Naturally we cannot expect to find in Aquileia 
the arms which were fabricated there for the Danubian army. A faher aciarius named 
L. Herennius was buried beneath a beautiful sepulchral altar with a long inscription, 
Brusin, p. 48, fig. 25 [— L'An. Ip. 1932, 1]. On the discovery of gold, Polybius, xxxiv. 
10, 10. 

* Sec Chap. I, note 13; cf. T. Frank, A History of Rome, pp. 373 ff. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, agree with the author that the organization of industry and trade in Rome and 
in the larger cities was identical with that of Pompeii. The many tombstones of artisans 
found in Rome attest the existence of small shops in Rome, but they do not tell us 
anything about the organization of the larger ones. Moreover, there was a special 
style of tombstones, a conventional language, so to speak, used in such monuments. 
They may be used for studying the technical side of a given craft, but they are hardly 
specific enough to warrant conclusions on the standing and the economic status of the 
buried man. The systematic excavations of Ostia have shown us how utterly different 
were the houses of Ostia and of Rome from those of Pompeii: see G. Calza, ‘La 
Prcminenza dcll'insula nella edifizia romana’, Mot 1. dei Lined, 23, 1913, pp. 541 ff.; 
E. Cuq, ‘Unc statistique de locaux affcct^s 4 Inhabitation dans la Rome imp^riale’, 
Mfm. de I'Ac. Inter. 11, 1915, pp. 279 ff.; G. Calza, ‘La Statistics delle abitazioni c il 
c-alcolo della popolazione in Roma impcrialc’. Rend. Lined, 26, 1917, pp. 3 ff., and his 
reports in the Not, d. Scad ; cf. a summary of these reports by the same author in A tern 
e Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 229 ff. and his excellent article "Le Originc latinc dell’abilazione 
moderna’, ArchiUUura t arti decorative, 3, 1923, and also J. Stulten, ‘WohnhSuser der 
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rbmischen Kaiserzeit’, Bauaml und Gemeindtlehen, 15, 1924, pp. 146(1. We have 
learnt also from the same excavations what large and beautiful buildings were used 
not only by the state hut also by some private dealers for storing goods and carrying 
out the operations conner.ted with storage (see the articles ‘Horrea’ in Pauly-Wissowa 
and Daremberg-Saglio; cf. P. Romanclli, Dir. tpigr. iii, pp. 967 fT.), and we 
cannot ignore the very great danger of speaking of large commercial and industrial 
cities on the basis of a study confined to some small and provincial centres of city 
life. I have no doubt that Rome was much more like Alexandria than Pompeii, and 
that Ostia was a Rome in miniature. Characteristic of the early imperial age 
(perhaps of the time of Augustus) is the block near the forum recently excavated hy 
G. Calza ( Not. d. Seaei, 1923, pp. 177 IT., and pis. tv ff.}. Three large commercial and 
industrial buildings (near the curia) present each of them a new type unknown at 
Pompeii. The most interesting is tlie big 'bazaar’ (numbered C on Cal/.a's map, 
pi. >v), a court (or kind of private square) accessible from two streets and surrounded 
by large and high shops very unlike the small and dark shops of Pompeii. Some of 
these shops open on the street, some into the court. Cf. G. Calza. Ostia, Guida slorico- 
monumentale 1 , (1928) [cf. id. Scoot di Ostia, i, Topc-grafia Generali 0953 ) 1 . and 
J. Carcopino, Ostie (Le» Visiles d’Art) (1929). The wonderful excavations of the 
‘Palar/o del mercato’ of Trajan, near the emperor’s Forum, show how ‘modern’ 
Roman trade was in Trajan’s time. I examined this ‘sala di mercato’, which was 
used for the sale of ihe latest literary productions, and could see that it* layout 
satisfied all the requirements of modem trade. Sec C. Ricci, Jl mercato di Ttaiarw 
(1929); id. U Fora di Augusto t la Casa dri Catalan di Rodi (1930) (Capitolium). 

17 On Alexandrian industry, W. Schubart, Agypten non Alexander dtm Grefirn his 
Mohammed (1922), pp. 5 r fT.; K. Breccia, Alexandria ad Attoftum (Eng. ed. 1922), p. 41 
(with bibliography). The organization of industry in the villages and the small towns 
of Egypt is fairly well knowu to us since the publication of the volumes of Rcil, llcitrdgc 
zur Kenntius des Gewerhes im hellenistischen Agypien (1913), and M. Chwoilow, Studies m 
the organization of industry and comment in greco-roman Egypt, vol. i, The textile industry 
(1914) (in Russian); cf. my review of the latter in the Journ. of the Min. of Publ. EdllC. 
1914 (in Russian), and U. Wikken, Gmndzugt, pp. 239 ff.; W. Schubart, Emfiihrung, 
pp. 414 If. and 428 fT., with an enumeration of the various trade*. It is, however, very 
dangerous to apply this picture to Alexandria, the relation being the same as that 
between Rome and Pompeii. Pompeii and the cities of Egypt worked chiefly for the 
local market; Alexandria and, to a certain extent, Rome, for world export. 

>" On the textile industry of Asia Minor see my article on the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Pcrgamcne kingdom, in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay 
(Manchester, 1924). Cf. Orth in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, cols. 606fT. (art. 'Lana’); of. 
below Chap. V, note 42. 

m. The Military Tyranny of the Julii and Claudii 

1 The history of the Roman emperors has been repeatedly written by many eminent 
modern scholars. I need not enumerate the long list of titles. It will be enough to name 
the best of the most recent works: A. von Domaszcwski, Gtsch. dtr rbmischen Kaiser 
(3rd cd. 1922); IT. Stuart Jones, Tht Roman Empire (1908); J. B. Bury, History qf the 
Roman Empire (1893); E. Korncmann, ‘Die rtmUchc Kaiserzeit' in Gerckc-Xordcn, 
Einleitung in die Allertumswissenschcft, vol. iii (and ed. 1914) [3rd cd. 1933]; G. Bloch, 
L'Empire remain. Evolution et decadence (1922); L. Homo, L'Empire remain (1925); M. P. 
Nilsson, Imperial Rome (1925); H. Dessau, Gtsch. d. ram. Kaiserzeit, i-ii (1924-30); 
V. Chapot, Lt Monde remain (1927). On the constitutional evolution sec E. Grimm, 
Studies in the History of the Development of the Roman Imperial Power, vols. i-ii (1900-1) (in 
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Russian}; O. Th. Schulz, Das Wtsax dts rdmiuken KaLvrlums der crsten &oei Jifahunderle 
(1916); id. Die Rechtslitelu. Regierungsprogrammeauf torn. Kaisermtmzfn (1925}; E. Taublcr, 
'ROmischcs Staaisrrcht und rftmische Verfassungsgesdiichte’, Hist, ^eitsda. 120, 
1919, pp. 189 ff.; cf. chap. II. note r. The standard works on this subject are still, 
of course, the second part of the second volume of Th. Mommsen’s Staalsrecht and 
E. Herzog, Gescbuhlt und System dts romiichtn Staalsrechls, ii !pp. 233 ff. and 332 ff". on 
the Roman principate as a tyranny). An interesting study on the constitutional history 
of the Roman Empire is Kornemann’s, Doppelprindpat u. Reichsteilung im fmperium 
Romanian (1930). The dependence of the emperors (after Tiberius) on the praetorian 
guard is emphasized by coins of Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Caligula minted some 
copper with the legend ‘adlnrut(io) coh(ortium)' without the usual *S.C.', showing 
four 'aquilae' which symbolized the praetorian cohorts (Mattingly, Coins of the R.E. 
(* 0 a 3 )» P- cxlv). Still more explicit are the coins of Claudius with the legend ‘imper(ator) 
rccept(us)' and a picture of the praetorian camp, alluding to his proclamation by the 
praetorians. To this type corresponds another with the legend ‘praeior(iani) rccept(i)\ 
showing the figures of the emperor and a praetorian soldier clasping hands (Mattingly, 
op. cit., pp. clii I".). The type of Caligula was repeated by Nero (Mattingly, op. cit., 
p. clxxvi). On the sources the most recent work is the sketch of A. Rosenberg, Einleilung 
und QwUenkundt zm rimischen Gesthichu (1921), which cannot replace the fundamental 
work of H. Peter, Die gesehiehllitht Hleratur liber die rtfmtsche fCaiwzeil ( 1897). On the im¬ 
perial cult, E. Hc.urlier, IsCulte imperial (Patb, 1891); E. Kornemann, ‘Zur Gcschichte 
der ant. Hemcherkulte', Klio, t, 1901/2, PP- 51-146; J. Touiain, Lu Culta patens dans 
l'Empire romain , i (1907), pp. 42 ff.; F. Blumenthal. ’Dcr agyptivchc Kaiscrkull’, Arch.f 
Papyr. 5 ,pp. 317^; A. Deissmann. Lisht tom Osten (4th rd. 1923). pp. 287(1.; H. Ilrinen, 
Klio, n, 191 i,pp. lagff.jL. R. Taylor, TAP A 51,1920, pp. t i6ff; W. Otto, Homes 43, 
19' 0 , PP- 448 ft.; G. Hcrzog-Hauscr in Pauly -Wbaowa, Suppl. iv, rol*. 820 ft (art. 
•Kautrrkult’); E. Bickermann, ‘Die romische Kabcrapothcoie*. Arch.f. Rel 27, 1929, 
pp. 1 ff.; L. R. Taylor, The Diiinity of the Roman Emperor (1931). For Tiberius see the 
inscription ofGythion (cf. Chap. I, note 12), and U R. Taylor’s ’Tiberius* Reftmls 
of Divine Honours’, TAPA 60, 1929, pp. 87If.; rf. K. Scott, Clou. Phil. 27, 1932, 
PP- 435 ft, and J. Gag*, ‘I .a Victoria Augusta el les Auspices dc Tibfre’, Reo. arch. 
* 93 ° ( ,J )> PP- «5 It On Claudius in this respect sec H. I. Bell, Jeua and Christians in 
Egypt (1924)* PP- 5 ft-1 anti Jadtn u. Griech/n im rfanxuhen AUxandreia (Reihcft zum Altrn 
Orient, 9, 1926). On the identification of emperor* with gods, especially with Hercules, 
sec P. Ricwald, ’Dr imperatorum Komanoruoi cum ceteris dis et comparatione et 
aequatUmc', Diss. Phil. Halenses, 20. 3, 1912, and my own article ‘Commodus- 
Hercules in Britain*. JRS 13, 1923; cf. Chap. II, note 3. Other books and articles will 
be quoted in the following notes. The part which was played in the history of the 
imperial cult in and after the time of Augustus by attempts to identify the emperors 
with the great gods who promoted civilization and prosperity—Hercules, Mercury, 
Apollo, and Bacchus--and the empresses with the corresponding goddesses—Venus, 
Juno, and Minerva -is explained by the importance of these gods and goddesses in 
the domestic cult of Italy, the cult of the Genius, the Lares, and the Penates. Excellent 
illustrations may be found in the domestic shrines of Pompeii, c.g. in the house Reg. I, 
ins. IX, no. t (Mol. d. Seam, 1913, pp. 34 f.), where wr have representations of Her¬ 
cules, Mercury, Apollo, perhaps Bacchus and (Venus), Juno, and Minerva. Cf. Mot. d. 
Scad, 1899, p. 340, fig. 2 (the same series of gods), and scores of other examples. So 
also at Ostia and Delos. The subject needs fresh treatment. There is no mention 
of these correlations in Boehm’s article, ‘Lares’ in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, cols. 
806 ff. 


2 O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiser lichen Verwalltmgsbeamun bis auf Diocletian 1 (1905); id. Kl. 
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Sckr. (1913); my articles ‘Fiscm* in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, and in Ruggiero, Diz. epngf-i 
M. Bang in L. Friedlander-G. Wissowa, Silleng. Rons, iv, 10th cd., pp. 26 fF. (chaps. v 
and vi). On the ager publicus and its gradual incorporation in the imperial domains 
(fromtheadministrativepointofvicw),sccmy 5 h«/i>n£. C«cA.rem. ffoi.,p.326. Claudius’ 
edict on the r.ursuspublicus.CIL'm. 7251 = Dessau, 7 LS 214 = /Gv.a.p.^ ** F.F.Abbott 
and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Rom. Empire , p. 354, no. 51: *T[i]. 
Claudius Caesar Aug. G[erm]anicus pontif. max, trib. pot. Villi imp. XVI p. p. 
[a.d. 49-50] dicit: cu[m] et colonias ct municipia non solum Ita[lia]e verum etiam 
provinciarum item civita[ti]um ( lege civitales) cuiusque provinciae lebare oncribu{s] 
veh[iculor]um pracbendorum saepc temfptavissjcxn [cjtcjum satijs multa remedia in- 
venisse m[ihi vidcrer, p]otu[it ta]men nequitiae hominum (nonsatis per ea OCCurri],...’ 
On the letter to the Alexandrians see H. I. Bell, Jecvs and Christ ions in Egypt ( 1924), pp.i IT.; 
id. Juden u. Gritcken irn rdmuchen AUxandreia (1926); H. Stuart Jones, ‘Claudius and the 
Jewish Question at Alexandria’, JRS 16, 1926, pp. 17 fF.. and the bibliographies in 
the German work of Bell and the article of Jones. Cf. F.. Grupe, £eiuchr. d. Sou.-St. 48, 
1928, p. 573 (on the style of the edict as compared with that of the edict for the Anauni 
and of the speech in the Senate concerning the ius honorum of the Gauls (cf..also, 
S. I.Osch, EpistulaClaudiana: Der ruuenideekte Brief da Kaisers Claudius v.J. 41 n. Chr. t unddas 
Urehristentm (1930)). On the speech in the senate see Ph. Fabia, La Table tlaudienne de 
Lyon (1929); cf. De Sanctis, Riv.fil. 57, 1929, p. 575. New evidence on the definitive 
organization of the fiscus as the imperial financial administration by the Emperor 
Claudius is given by two inscriptions: one of Lycosura in Arcadia mentioning thejl«w.t as 
receiving payments from the provincial cities in a.d. 42 (IG v. 2. 516 - Dittenbcrger, 
SylL* 800; cf. A. von Premerstcin, Oat. Jafoesh. 15,19! a, pp. 20off.) and one of Volubili* 
in Mauretania, for which see below, note 5. The edict of Paulus Fabius Pcrsicus 
(a.d. 44), proconsul of Asia (Ephesus; R. Hebcrdey, Foisrhungen in Ephesos, ii, pp. 112 IT., 
nos. 21-22; J. Keil, Oest. Jahrtsh. 23, 1926, Rcibl., pp. 28a ft". [-« JF. K. Drtrncr, Der 
ErUut d. Statthalters v. Asia Paullus Fabius Persuus (Grciftwald, 1935), cf. VAn. tp. 1936, 
141]), provides valuable evidence aj to the spirit which animated the government of 
Claudius. The leading thought of the edict is affectionate solicitude for the province 
and a deep sense of duty: in this respect the edict of Fabius is the forerunner of some 
other documents of the period of the enlightened monarchy. Notice also the allusion 
of Fabius (Keil, Lc., p. 283, U. 11 ff.), to the leading principles of Claudius' policy: 

Apo/s ifwXoYon *pit ravnrp ciurtrdoOo[i yvd>w tm t throSrfyfWiTj roO npariaroo nol 
iA[Tf]0*or bucaiordrov fa*n6rot, os war to t£t ar 9 pd>Tw<- yioot sis ri)v IhOw (ba< 5 «> 5 «{i}y^^»or 
mfitftOvlao rv rots wpAms nal a3ow r/Horots ptXatbpd>vo<S xal to pro «r*ap ia<r>«u vd ra tiui 
JxdoTUH i *0«araaTa6frai. Still more important is the discourse of Claudius, BCU 61 1 
[m*A/. Ckrul. 370], as we have it after the excellent revision of the text by J. Stroux, 
‘Einc Gerichtsreform des Kaisers Claudius’, Sitgb. Munch. Akad. 1929 (8): note his 
excellent remarks on the character of the emperor, pp. 80 ff. I have not seen 
A. Momigliano, I.'Opera dill'imperatore Claudio (1932) [Eng. irans. Qaudius: The Em¬ 
peror and his Achievement (Oxford, 1934)]. 

* On the distributions of corn and money see M. Rostovtzcff, ‘Die rdmischen 
Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, 1905, pp. toff; O. Hirschfeld, Die k. Vmvaltungsb., 
pp. 230 ff; G. Cardinali, 'Frumcntatio' in Ruggiero, Dig. epigr. iii, pp. 224 ff; and 
also my articles ‘Frumentum’ in Pauly—Wissowa, vii, cols. I72ff, and ‘Congiarium’, 
ibid, iv, cols. 875ff. The difficult problems of the character of the proftssionts in the 
so-called lex Iului rmnicipalis [FIRA* 13] and of the character of the law itself arc now 
solved by the ingenious article of A. von Premerstcin, ‘Die Tafcl von Heraclca und 
die Acta Caesaris’, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St., 43, 1923, pp. 45 ff (on the professions* see ibid., 
pp. 58 ff). There is no doubt that the professiones were intended to regulate the corn- 
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distributions of Caesar. Cf. T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, iii, pp. 553 ff, and 
E. G. Hardy, Some Problem in Roman History (1924), pp. 239 ff. On the shows, L. Fricd- 
landcr-G. Wissowa, SiUeng. Roms, ii, iothcd., pp. 205IT. (Drcxel, Chaps. XVI-XVIH); 
O. Hirschfcld, loc. cit., pp. 285 ff. 

♦ On the procurators of the provinces, O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verualtungsb., pp. 
343 ff. and 410 ff.; my article ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, cols. 2865 ff.; R. Cagnat 
in Daremberg-Saglio, iv, pp. 662 ff.; H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome 
(1910), pp. 102 ff 

* The best survey of the general development of dty life in the Roman Empire is 
given by Th. Mommsen in the fifth volume of his History of Rome [Eng. trans. The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire 1 (1909)]. A mass of material is collected in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum ImI inarum The general introductions to the separate volumes which deal 
with the history of Italy and of the provinces and the special introductions to the 
inscriptions of the various cities are all of them so many preparatory chapters for a 
history of the urbanization of the Empire. Unfortunately we have nothing similar for 
the Greek East, except for Greece itself and some of the Greek islands, which were of 
little importance for the Empire. Despite the fact that a large stock of material is there 
collected and well prepared for use, there are no works describing the general develop¬ 
ment of the urbanization of the Empire. The most recent books on the subject, by J. S. 
Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1913), and F. F. Abbott and 
A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (1926) (with a collection of 
documents concerning municipal administration; Part II. t. Municipal Documents 
in Greek and Latin from Italy and the Provinces; 2, Documents from Egypt) cannot 
replace the old but still indispensable volumes of E. Kuhn, Die stttdtische und burner lie he 
Verfassung des rdmischen Reiches, vols. i and ii (1864, 1865), especially vol. ii, cf. id. Die 
Entstehung dtr Stddte der Allen (1878). Cf. W. E. Hcitland, Last Words on the Roman Muni¬ 
cipalities (1928). The attitude of Claudius to urbanization is illustrated by his activity 
in North Italy where tlie important problem of the latinization and urbanization of 
the various tribes conquered and pacified by Augustus, living in the sub-alpinc valleys, 
was still unsettled. The whole question has been studied by E. Pais, Dalle guerre puniche 
a Centre Augusto, ii. (1918), pp. 375 ff, Sulla romanizzaztone della Valle d'Aosta ; pp. 427 ff, 
Intorna alia gente degli Euganei ; pp. 477 IT., Intomo alia eonquista edalia romanizz<Kione della 
Liguria e della Transpadana oeeidentale. An important inscription of Augusta Pretoria {Not. 
d. Scavi, 1894, p. 369 [•mVA n. Ep. 1895,22I; Pais, l.c., p. 375 and pi. vui). dedicated by 
the Salassi incol{ae)qui initio se in colon! iam) tonUulenad),in honour of their patron Augustus 
(23-22 d.c.), shows that Augustus himself began to incorporate the Romanized parts 
of the Alpine peoples in the colonies to which the tribes themselves had been assigned. 
The considerable use of Alpine people in the praetorian guard and in the legions 
(E. Ritterling, /Clio, 21, 1926, pp. 82 ff) resulted in a large diffusion of Roman civiliza¬ 
tion and the concession of the Latin right to those tribes, and encouraged the trans¬ 
formation of their rural settlements into cities. This transformation was slow, but it is 
no chance that we find the name of Claudius connected both with the extension of the 
Latin citizenship to Alpine peoples and their urban centres, and with the incorpora¬ 
tion of the incolae of a Roman colony, who were members of an Alpine stock, in the 
colony itself. For the former of these two classes compare the history of the Euganean 
tribes, the Octodurenses and the Centroxes (Pais, l.c., pp. 460 ff, cf. ibid., pp. 468 ff 
on the Euganeans of Val Trorapia and Val Camonica); for the second compare the 
grant of Roman citizenship to the Anauni in the city of Tridcntum in a.d. 46 (cf. the 
edict of Claudius, CIL v. 5050 = Dessau, ILS 206 = Bruns 7 , 79 = Abbott and Johnson, 
op. cit., p. 347, no. 49 [= Riccobono, FIRA 1 7*j; cf. Reid, op. cit., pp. 166 ff; Pais, 
op. cit., pp. 46911. and passim). This transformation of much of North Italy was 
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completed by the Flavians (Pais, l.c., p. 468), but cf. Tcrgesce, CIL v. 532 (Antoninus 
Pius). On Claudius* grant of citizenship to the incolat of the city of Volubilis in Maure¬ 
tania, L. Chatelain, C. R. Acad. Inter. 1915, p. 396 [= L'An. ip. 1916,42 =- LIRA 1 70] ; 
E. Cuq, Journ. Sol. 1917, pp. 480 and 538, andC. R. Acad. Inter. 1918, p. 227, and 1920, 
P> 339 ! G. de Sanctis, Alii d. R. Au. di Torino , 53, 1918, pp.451 ff.; E. Weiss, £Witc/jr. 
d. Sav.St. 42, 1921, p. 639; R. Cagnat and L. Chatelain, Inscriptions latinos de VAfrique 
(1923), no. 634 ^ Abbott and Johnson, op. cit., p. 356, no. 53 [= Riccobono, FIRA' 
70]. Another inscription of Volubilis mentions the same grant of Claudius, L. Chaie- 
lain, C. R. Acad. Inter. 1924, pp. 77 ff. [= L'An. ep. 1924, 66; cf. Riccobono, op. cit., p. 
416, lemma to 70]: *muni(ctpium) Volub;ilitanum) impeirala c(ivitate) R(omana) el 
conubio, et oneribus remissis' (a.d. 44). Cf. L. A. Constan* in Mus. Bilge, 28, 1924, 
pp. 103 ff.; P. Wuillcumier, Reo. it. am. 28, 1926, pp. 323 ff. On the colonies of Clau¬ 
dius see E. Korncmann, *Co!onia\ in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, cols. 535 ff., and Ritterling, 
ibid, xii, cob. 1251 ff.; cf. on Mauretania, R. Cuq, Journ. Sao. 1917, p. 542. On the ten¬ 
dency of Claudius to extend the Roman citizenship to large numbers of proviticiuls see 
(Sen.) Apoco/oc. 13; J. S. Reid, op. cit., p. 191; H. Dessau, Gttch. d. r&m. Kaistrztil, ii, p. 
132. But the statement of the Apocolocyniotis is an exaggeration in the spirit of the sena¬ 
torial opposition. In granting the franchise Claudius acted with a circumspection which 
reminds us of Augustus rather than of Caesar (cf. Chap. II, note 5); cf. also his attitude 
towards the Alexandrians and their request to receive a city council and some other 
privileges, H. I. Bell, op. cit. The first emperor really to break with the tradition of 
Augustus was Vespasian (on his military colonies see Ritterling, op. cit., col. 1273). 

6 On the civil war of 69-70 sec B. W. Henderson, Civil Wtu and Rebellion in the Roman 
Umpire (1908); cf. N. Feliciani, 'L'annodci quattro imperatori’, Ric. di sior. ant. 11,1906, 
pp. 3 ff and 378 ff., and the general works quoted in note 1. ITiat many Senators con¬ 
templated the possibility of doing away with the principate and restoring the ancient 
rdgime of the senate is not a just inference from the acts of Vindex and of Vcrginius 
Rul'us, from the oath taken to the 'Senate and People of Rome* by two legions of the 
Upper Rhine after their revolt against Galba, and from the free use in 69 and after¬ 
ward* of the term libertas, a term which had been used by Augustus himself, and after 
his time both by the party loyal to the emperors and by the opposition. For the great 
majority of the population of the F.mpirc Itberlat meant the constitutionul principate 
established by Augustus. To fight for liber lot against individual primipes was to fight 
against tyranny. The definition of tyranny was ready to hand in the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, especially in those of the Middle Stoa (Panaitios) popularized by 
Cicero in his De Rtpublica (see R. Rcitzenstcin, C.bU. gel. Naehr. 1917, pp, 399 ff. and 
481 ff., and cf. R. Heinze, Hermes, 59, 1924, pp. 73 ff-i and Rcitzenstcin, ibid., 
pp. 356 ff; cf. SchOnbauer's paper quoted in Chap. II, note 1). We must, however, 
avoid exaggeration. After Caligula’s death a large portion of the senate washed to put 
an end to the principate: see Dio, 60. 1.1 f.; Suet. Cal. 60, and Claud. 11.1: ‘irnperio 
stabilito nihil antiquius dux it quam id biduum. quo dc mutando ret publicac statu 
hamitatum erat, memoriae eximere*. The idea was certainly still alive ill 69, but it was 
not strong enough to lead to action. On libertas in the early Empire, Ph. Fabia, Klio, 4, 
1904, pp. 42 ff; E. Korriemann in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die AVtrUumw. iii, 
2nd cd., pp. 274 ff.; O. Th. Schulz, Das Wesen det rdm. Kaiscrlums, p. 39. The discon¬ 
tent in the provinces in the time of Nero was increased by the heavy burden of 
Ncronian taxation and especially by the dishoncity of the emperor’s procurators. It is 
worthy of note that one of the first measures of Galba in Spain, after being proclaimed 
emperor, was the abolition of a tax of 2$ per cent., probably the well-known quadra - 
getima Galliarum et Hispaniantm ( CIL xiv. 4708). ‘Quadragensuma remissa’ is the legend 
on some coins minted by Galba in Spain. The type of these coins shows three prisoners, 
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marshalled by an officer, being led under some sort of arch. I think that Mattingly is 
right in recognizing in the prisoners the procurator* of Nero and in referring to the 
execution of Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius Marccllus by Galba (Tac. Hist. i. 37); 
cf. the general attitude of Galba towards the procurators of Nero (Plut. Galba, 4). 
Mattingly, Coins of the R.E. , p. ccix; cf. H. Dessau, Gtstk. d. tom. Kaiserzeit, ii, p. 305, 
who tacitly rejects Mattingly’s explanation. 

7 Tac. Hist. i. 85: "non tamcn quia urbi redierat: strepitus telorum et facies belli, 
militibus ut nihil in commune turbantibus, ita sparsis per domos occulto habitu et 
maligna cura in otnnes quo* nobilitas aut opes aut aliqua imignis claritudo rumoribus 
ohiccerat.’ Hist. ii. 56: 'ceterum Italia gravius atquc atrocius quam brllo adflictabatur. 
dispeni per municipia ct colonias Vitelliani spoliare, rapere, vi et stupris ]x>llucre . .. 
ipsique militcs regierutm gnati refertos agros, dites dominos in praedam aut, si repu* 
gnatum foret, ad exitium destinabant....’ Cf. 62: ‘exhauati conviviorum apparatibus 
principcs civitatum; vastabantur ipsae civitaies,’ and iv. t: *nec deerat egentissimus 
quisque c plebe et pcssirai servitiorum prodcre ultro dites domin'*, alii ab amicis 
monstrabantur.’ Cf. Th. Mommsen, Gts. Sehr. vi, p. 38. 

* It is well known that the exclusion of Italians under Vespasian from military 
service in the legions was deduced by Mommsen from the lists of legionary soldiers, 
especially those of the leg. I Adiuinx (Get. S'hi. vi, pp. 36 IT.). This theory goes far 
beyond the evidence. Ritterling, RE xii. col. 1386 [ct. also Westd. ^eitschr. 12, 1893, 
pp. 103 ff.) has shown that the prevalence of Illyrians among the soldiers of I. Adiutrix 
who died at Mainz is probably due to the fact that these men had at one time been 
marines; this legion is known to have been constituted in a.d. 68 of levies taken from 
the crews. On the other hand, the lists of soldiers with indication of birth-place com¬ 
piled by Ritterling show clearly that the number of soldiers recruited in Italy (in¬ 
cluding North Italy) gradually declined. Consequently the army of Domitian, and, 
still more, that of Trajan, was composed primarily of soldier* bom in the provinces, 
together wirh a small number of North Italians. 'Ibis process is admirably illustrated 
by the history of Ugio XVApoUmaris. At the beginning of the 1st cent., until the middle 
of Nero’s reign, this legion had its headquarters at Carnuntum. We have many inscrip¬ 
tions of its soldiers for this period, nnd not one of them is a provincial, The sumc legion 
was stationed again at Carnuntum after 69, under the Flavians and Trajan, and we 
have another group of inscriptions: some of the soldiers arc still Italian, but the 
majority are of provincial birth, and, more precisely, born in the cities of the provinces 
(see Ritterling, l.c., cols. 1752 and 1758). Cf. H. Dessau. Gtsch. d. r6m. Kaiuneit, i, 
p. 288; H. M. D. Parker, 7 he Roman legions (1928), pp. 178 IT.; R. Paribcni, Ofrtimus 
Printeps, i (1928), pp. 59ff. How ample the opportunities for recruitment in Italy were 
is shown by the fact that in 66 or 67 Nero had no difficulty in creating a new legion 
(/ Italiea) of purely Italian recruits. The social milieu to which these new recruits 
belonged is clear from Nero’s promise to the sailors to enrol them in a new legion 
(/ Adiutrix ), a promise which Galba was compelled to fulfil. The same tiling was done 
by Vespasian in the rase of the II Adiuiix under the pressure of circumstances (Ritter- 
ling in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, cols. 1260 and 1267). Ritterling (l.c.) suggests that even the 
two new legions of Vespasian were recruited mostly in Italy, which of course is purely 
conjectural. In the 2nd cent, the conditions remained the same. It it known that M. 
Aurelius was able to raise in Italy two new legions, the IlPia and III Concert, both sur- 
named Italiea (Ritterling, op. cit., cols. 1300 f.; J. Schwendemann, Der historische Wert der 
Vita MarcibeidenS.H.A. (1923), pp. 43ff.; CJLvi. 1377 Dessau, ILS 1098). If, then, 
the Italians were willing to enter the ranks of the army, the fact that they disappear 
almost completely from the legions after Vespasian is significant and implies a special 
policy on the part of the emperors. It should be mentioned in this connexion that, 
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according to Ser. Hist. Aug., M. Aur. n. 7, and Hadr. 12. 4, in the time ofNerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and M. Aurelius the burden of recruitment pressed most heavily, not 
on Italy (apart from the ttgin Transpcdana), but on those Spaniards who already en¬ 
joyed or had received from Vespasian the rights of Roman or Italian citizenship, i.e. 
on the Romanized provincials. Clearly, therefore, the Flavians and the Antonines, 
though they urgently needed Romanized soldiers, refrained from using Italy in 
general as a recruiting-ground, and preferred to overburden the northern region of 
the peninsula and the Romanized parts of the Western provinces. Cf. Chap. IV, 
note 35. 

0 On Pctronius sec the work of I. Greaves quoted in Chap. II, note t8. On 
Columella, H. Gummerus, ‘Der romische Gutsbetrieb', Klio, Beiheft 5, 1906; Gertrud 
Carl,'Die Agrarlchre Columellas', Vmujahrtssihrift. f. Soz..-u. Wirtschafts, 19, 1926, 
pp. 1 ff. 

10 It is impos&ihle to cite all the evidence on the rapid development of the prosperity 
of the Eastern provinces, but one example may be quoted, that of I'rusa in Bichynia, 
the native city of Dio Chrysostom. From Dio's Bithynian speeches, especially Or. 36, 
we know more or less the economic history of the city as reflected in the story of Dio's 
family (cf. H. von Arnim, Libm ur.d Wetkt in Dio mn Prusa (1898), pp. n6ff.). The 
rapid development of Prtua did not begin before the period of the Empire. The 
fortune of Dio’s family, both on the mother's and the father's side, was formed in 
the early lit cent. a.d. It went on decreasing from the time of Dio’s grandfather to that 
of his father, and then increased under hb father’s and his own management. It is a 
typical fortune of a bourgeois of the early Empire (Or. 46. 6 ff.). The basis of it was 
land, which in older times was mostly corn-land. Under Dio's management {the 
change may have dated from the time of his father) the corn-land was almost entirely 
planted with vineyards. Along with viticulture, grazing was an important source of 
Dio's income. Corn-production was reduced to a minimum. One sees the influence of 
the treatises on scientific agriculture. As a subsidiary source of income, Dio engaged 
in money-lending and in building and organizing shops (tpyaorfoia), which certainly 
formed part of his city houses. There is no difference, therefore, between Italy and 
Asia Minor in the tst cent. a.d. as regards the typical husbandry of the city bourgeoisie. 

11 The progress of urbanization in the kingdoms of Numidia and Mauretania from 
the time they became vassals of Rome is described by St. Gscll, Hist, it I'Afrique, v 
( l 9 a 7 )» PP- <*23 ff.. vii (1928), pp. 123 ff., viii (1928), pp. 206 ff. It is a great mistake to 
speak of city life in the Western provinces as an artificial creation of the Roman em¬ 
perors. The sending out of a colony, the grant of the rights of a Roman or Latin colony 
or of a Roman muniapium, were not acts by which urban life was created; they pre¬ 
supposed the existence of it before the colony was founded or municipal privileges 
were granted. Of such a kind, without doubt, was the urbanization of Spain (J. S. 
Reid, I.C., p. Q43); cf. Chap. VI. The greatest achievement of the Roman emperors 
was to create economic and political conditions which made it possible to promote 
urban life in countries where it had existed in germ only. In doing so, they certainly 
had some practical purposes iu mind (easier administration, recruiting, better returns 
from taxes, &c.). Even in Britain the Romans found germs of urban life already 
existing, and did their best to help the native population and the emigrants from Italy 
and the provinces to develop those germs. 

ri The development of vine-growing in Gaul in the 1st cent. a.d. is attested by the 
fact that Gallic wine was exported to Ireland after that. This island was known to 
Gallic merchants from the time of Augustus, and direct relations existed between it 
and the western ports of Gaul. See H. Zimmer, Sitzb. Berl. Afiad. 1909, pp. 370 ff., 
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cf. pp. 430 fF.; E. Norden, Die gcrmaniake Urgesehichie in Tacitus' Germania (third 
reprint) (1923), p. 439; id. ‘Philemon der Geograph’, Janus, 1, 1921, pp. 182 ff. Cf., 
however, F. Haverfield, Eng. HisL Ren. 1913, p. 1 ff., and J. G. C. Anderson, Comelii 
TatUi de VilaAgricolae.cd. H. Furncaux* (1922), introd., p. xlix and note to ch. xxiv, § 2. 

,J The history of the South-Italian ‘terra jigillata' in the 1st cent, has often been 
described and need not be repeated here. It is amazing to find how tliis Gallic pottery 
practically killed the Italian import in Gaul, Britain, Germany, and the Danube 
provinces, see H. Gummerus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix. a, cols. 1475 ff., cf. R. Knorr, 
Tdpfer tend Fabriken der cerEerier Terra-SigilLzla des I. Jahrhunderts (1919). On the lamps, 
S. Loeschkc, Lampen aus Vindonissa. Fin Beitrag iur Geschichte von Vindoniua und des antiken 
Beleuchtungsuiesen (1919)- A brilliant general sketch may be found in K. Schumacher, 
Siedelungs- und KulturgeschichU der Rknnlande , ii (1923), pp. 262 ff. The most striking 
instance of the rapid spread of Gallic pottery is the discovery at Pompeii of probably 
two boxes of the best products of La Graufcsenque in South Gaul and a find of identi¬ 
cal pottery with the same ornaments and the same factory stamps at Rottwcil on the 
Neckar (R. Knorr, l.c., p. 8). 

u On Petra and the cities east of the Jordan see the bibliography quoted in Chap. V, 
note 4. On trade, in particular, sec H. Guthe, 'Die gricchischrbmischc Stadlc del 
Ostjordanlandct’, Das lumdder Bibtl, ii. 5 (1918), and A. Kammcrer, Petra et la Nabatfne 
(1930). The excavations at Jcrash by the government of Transjordan and Yale 
University have shown that the oldest Roman monuments there date from the age of 
Tiberius; under the Flavians we observe intense building activity: thus its great 
prosperity was not wholly due to Trajan. See the inscriptions found at Jcrash, 
A. H. M. Jones, JRS 18, 1928, pp. 144 ff; 20, 1930, pp. 43 ff. [C. B. Welles in Gerasa, 
pp. 355-494]- With regard to the development of the trade of Petra in Hellenistic times, 
I may refer to the Itonorific decree of Pricne for Moschion (cf. Arch. f. Papyr. 4, 
p. 306, note t). This man journeyed, probably on business, to Alexandria and Petra 
(Inschr. Pritne, 108, II. 163 ff). Another trip of the same sort to Syria is mentioned ibid., 
no. 121, 1 . 49. On the trade of the late Ptolemaic period with Somaliland see U. 
Wilcken, dg. Spr. 60, 1925, pp. 90 ff. 

,s On the trade of Palmyra in general see L. Friedliinder-G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Roms, 
i, 9th ed., p. 375; cf. M. P. Charlcsworth, Trade-routes and Commerce of theR.li., pp. 48 ff; 
H. Schaal.Pom Tauschhande! zum Wthhandel (1931), pp. 131 ff; Rostovueff, ‘Lcs inscrip¬ 
tions caravaniircs dc Palmyrc’, M/langes Glotg, ii (1932), pp. 793 ff? »d. ‘The caravan 
gods of Palmyra’, JRS 22, 1932, pp. 107 ff; id. The Caravan Cities: Petra and Jerash, 
Palmyra and Dura (1932). New light has been thrown on the development of Palmyra 
and the adjacent region by the important discoveries of H. Breasted and F. 
Cumont in the Hellenistic and Roman city and fort of Dura on the Euphrates, 
sec F. Cumont, FouilUs de Doura-Europot, 1922-3 (1926), Introd., esp. pp. xxxi ff. (on 
the trade of Palmyra). Dura had been, in the course of centuries, first a Macedonian, 
then a Parthian, then a Roman, and finally a Palmyrene fortress, controlling the 
point at which the caravans which came from the lower Euphrates abandoned the 
route along the river to reach Palmyra across the desert. The excavations at Dura 
were continued by Yale University: see 7 he Excavations at Dura-Europos, &c., Pre¬ 
liminary Reports, i—ix (3) (1929-52) [Final Report , iv(pts. i (l-2)-iv (1)) (1943), vi (1949)]. 
On the history of Palmyra see the bibliography in Chap. V, note 4. A lively commerce 
between the Phoenician cities, Egypt and Meroe on the one side and Palmyra, i.e. the 
Parthian kingdom, on the other, is attested by some peculiar articles of jewellery 
(circular brooches inlaid with coloured stones), which were a speciality of the Partho- 
Sarmatian art and of which some examples have been found in Phoenician cities and 
in Meroe: see my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (igaa), pp. 133 and 233, and my 
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article in the Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, p. 157; cf. G. A. Reisner, ‘The Meroitic king¬ 
dom of Ethiopia,’ JEA 9, 1923, pis. vur and x. 2, and id. Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin , Boston, 21, 1923, p. 27 (figure). (I am convinced that the products of jewel¬ 
lery found at Mero« were mostly imported.) A similar circular brooch was found at 
Byblos in the temple of Egyptian gods in a jar which contained objects of various 
dates, sec P. Montet, C. R. Acad. laser. 1923, p. 91, fig. 3. Cf. Chap. V, note 20, and 
especially the words of Ael. Aristides quoted in that note. Aristides mentions 
Palmyrene, i.e. Parthian, jewels. Some typical Partho-Palmyrene examples were 
found at Dura in 1929: see Dura, Preliminary Report, ii (1931), pis. Xl.rv-XL\'I. 

14 The latest study of the Periplus is that of E. Komrmann, ’Die historischen 
Nachrichten des Periplus Maris Erythraei uber Arabien’, Jamu, t, 1921, pp. 54 ff. 
Cf. VV. Schur, 'Die Orientpolirik des Kaisers Nero’, Klio, Beiheft 15, 1923; D. Leuze, 
Or. Lit. Z*Hg-> » 9 * 4 > PP- 543 ff-; W. Schur, Klio, 20, 1925, pp. 215 IT. A new edition of 
the Periplus is given by H. Frisk, J.t PiripU dt la Met F.tyihrie svitri d'une Rude sur la 
tradition el la longue, Gdteborgs Hogskolas Arskrift, 33, 1921 (1). 

,T Sewell, JR AS 1904, pp. 591 ff.; cf. M. 1 *. Charles worth, Lc., p. 69 and note on 
p. 255. The development of a sound exchange is shown by the gradually decreasing 
numbers of Roman gold and silver coins found in ludia. The decrease is partly ex¬ 
plained also by a predilection which the Indians showed for the coins of Augustus and 
Tiberius; cf. the popularity of the coins of Philip in Gaul, of Lysimaehus in South 
Russia, and of the serrati and bigati in Germany. Cf. W. Schur, ‘Die Oricntpolitik des 
Kaisers Nero,’ Klio, Beiheft 15, 1923, pp. 52 ff, especially 54 ff.; K. Regling, Zeitsthr. 
f Mum. 29, igi 2 ,pp. 2 i 7 ff.; B. L. UUman, Philul. Opart. 1, 1922, pp. 311 ff. It is possible 
that the coins of Tiberius, because of their popularity with the Indians, were struck 
as a real 'commercial money’ {Handelstrainzt) by hij successors; compare on this type 
of coins It. Pick, Du Mimzkunde in der Alter tvmsivissenschaft(\gii), pp. 30 ff. Alexandrian 
glass was imported to India and from there to China as early as the Hellenistic period. 
A beautiful Alexandrian glass vase was acquired by the Royal Ontario Museum 
at Toronto. It was found in China (in a tomb of the province of Honan) and belongs 
certainly to the Hellenistic period: see J. Pijoan, Burlington Magazine, 41, 1922, 
pp. 235 ff. The gloss was cast, not blown, and is adorned with engraved xncdallions 
(one representing the head of Athena), which shows that it must he dated not later 
than the 2nd cent. n.c. The Freer gallery in Washington owns a beautiful bronze head 
of a dragon of the Han period: two glass pearls, certainly Alexandrian work, are 
inserted in the eyes of the dragon. On western influences on Chinese art of the Han 
period, sec M. Rostovtzeff, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty in the Collector of C. T. Loo 
(1927); see also A. Herrmann, Lou-Lan (1931), with excellent bibliography. 

'• On the development of the .Arabian and Indian commerce in the 1st cent, A.r>. 
see the books of M. Chwostow (quoted in Chap. II, note 26) and the articles of E. 
Korncmann (quoted in note 16) and of W. Schur (quoted in note 17); cf. H. (». Raw- 
linson, Intercourse bet item India and the Western World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
Rome(igiG) [2nded. 1926)and M.P. Charlesworth.op.cit., pp. 98IT.; E. H. Warming- 
ton, The Commerce between t/u Roman Empire and India (1928); H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel 
zum WtUhondtl (1931), pp. 149 ff. I do not think that the discovery of the direct route 
to India was due to the efforts of the Roman government. It was due to Alexandrian 
merchants. The Roman government helped these merchants because it was profitable 
for the fiseus. I see no necessity to concentrate all the measures taken by the Roman 
government in the time of Nero, who (or whose teachers and ministers, Seneca and 
Burrus), it is supposed, carried out a consistent mercantile policy. It is possible (we 
have no dates for these events) that an alliance between the Himyaritcs and the 
Romans was concluded as early as the time of Augustus, that Augustus first occupied 
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Leuke Kome and perhaps Adana (?), lhat the next step was taken by Claudius and 
Nero (the occupation of Syagros (?)), and some other by the Flavians. We must not 
exaggerate the importance of governmental measures, and we have not the slightest 
ground for supposing the existence of any economic policy on the part of the emperors 
of the tst cent. The trade with India grew naturally in the atmosphere of a great 
Empire; of course, the Empire protected this trade which already existed and was 
growing. Wc shall sec later that in the 2nd cent. a.d. there was probably a squadron 
of warships which maintained the security of the Red Sea (Chap. V, note 19). Had 
this existed without interruption from the Ptolemaic period, or did it disappear under 
Augustas, to be recreated later under the Flavians or later.* The statement in Pliny 
that ships going to India carried archers for defence seems to be opposed to the exis¬ 
tence of a fleet in the Red Sea, but it does not exclude the possibility. The numerous 
ostraka found at Coptos, referring to the trade between Coptos and Berenice and 
Myus Hormus, are very interesting for the history of the eastern and southern trade 
of Egypt in the early Empire. They arc now in London in the collection of University 
College, London (Flinders Petrie Collection), and were published in a masterly edition 
by J. G. Tail, Greek Oitraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and various other Collections, 
»(« 93 °)» noa - 220-304. On this work see further my review, Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 2t ff. 
After Augustus very little was done to protect it. Wc see no serious attempts to occupy 
the Arabian coast or fight the growing kingdom of AxGra or even to maintain any 
military fleet in the Red Sea. The trade was carried on by the merchants at their 
own risk. 

19 On the first commercial relations of the Komaus with the Germans see E. Nor- 

den, 'Die gcrmanische L'rgcschichtc’, Tacitus' Germania (1923), pp. 428IT. Archaeologi¬ 
cal material from North-east Germany: F.. Tungklaus, Romisthe Funde in Pommern 
(1924), particularly pp. 102 ff. Professor Rodenwaldt has called my attention to a 
recent discovery of early Roman antiquities at Ltibsow (district of Grcifcnberg, near 
Stettin), now in the Museum fur pommer'sche Alierttimer in Stettin. I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. Kunkcl a scries of photograpiu of these discoveries from LUbsow and 
some other places. They attest a lively exchange of articles between North Germany 
and Italy. Sec W. Kunkcl, Manrmi, Erganzungsbd. v (1927), pp. 1 19 ff. and J. Kost- 
rzewski, 'Capuanisches Geschirr im Norden’, Beall, d. Vorgeschichte, iii, pp. 280 If., 
pi. 132. For Scandinavia sec Montdius.'Dcr Handel in dor Vorzcit', PraehisL 2, 

1910, pp. 249-91; T. Ame, Del stara Scitgod (1917): kJ.'Trnctid och romrrsk jarnilder 
i Rowland mrd sarskild haruyn till de romerska denarfynden', Oldtiden, 7, 1918, 
pp. 207 ff.; for Norway, I I. Shetclif, Prehistoire de la Moroige (1926), pp. 136 ff.; A. W. 
lirogger, Kulturgeschichte des noruxgischen Alter toms (1926), pp. 232 ff. On the ‘discovery' of 
the route through Camuntum, Pliny, AV/xxxvii. 3.45: ‘DC M p. fere a Carnunto Pan- 
noniae abesse litus id Gerrnaniac, ex quo invehitur, pcrcognitum nuper, vivitqur cques 
R. ad id comparandum missus ab Iuliano curante gladiatorium munus Ncronis prin- 
cipis. Qui et commerria ca et litora peragravil, etc*. For the sea-route: F. Fri is-Johan¬ 
sen, Hobyfundet; for that of the Dnieper, M. Rostov tzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South 
Russia , p. 234, no. 16; T. Arne, Del star a Scitgod, pp. 16 ff.; H. Schaal, Vom Tausth- 
handel zum WtUhandel, pp. 165 ff. and 182 ff. On the discovery of Roman coins in 
independent Germany, sec St. Bolin, Fynden a* romerska mynl i del fria Germanitn (1926), 
cf. Bericht der rdm.-gam. Kommission, for 1929 (1930), pp. 86 ff. Cf. Chap. V, note 17. 

20 The aspect of a prosperous medium-sized city in Campania is revealed by the 
excavations in Pompeii. It is needless to repeat here the excellent sketch of Pompeii 
from the economic point of view which has been given by T. Frank (‘The economic 
life of an ancient city,' Class. Phil. 13, igi8, pp. 225 ff; repeated in an enlarged shape 
in Earn. Hist. 2 , pp. 245 ff. and in Hist, of Rome, pp. 375 ff.). I regret, however, that he 
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has not used the splendid material furnished by the mural decorations of the Pom¬ 
peian houses. Those in the shops give a true and realistic picture of what went on there 
(see, e.g. M. Della Corte, ’Fullones', quoted in Chap. II, note 19). Extraordinarily 
interesting are the shop advertisements recently uncovered in the Strada dell' Abbon- 
danza, one of the most commercial and industrial streets of Pompeii (sec one specimen 
on pi. XVI); these frescoes are partly published in the Notiiie degli Scavi from 1911 to 
1916. Wc arc still waiting for the publication of the discoveries made under the direc¬ 
tion of V. Spinazzola, and of the very interesting frescoes of the splendid tomb found 
near Porta Vcsuvio, which illustrate the activity of a Pompeian aedile [V. Spinnazola, 
Pompei alia luce dtgli scavi nuovi di via delP Abbondanza (aiuii 1910-1923) (Rome 1953: 
two vols. of text and one of plates)]. Still more important are the mural decorations 
in the large and rich houses of the town. Some of the owners of these houses liked 
to reproduce on their walls not only mythological scenes hut also scenes of daily 
life, naturally replacing the actual workmen, who appear in the frescoes of the shops, 
by attractive figures of little Cupids, and thus giving the scenes an idyllic character 
which is very characteristic of the tendencies of the times (cf. Virgil’s Bucolica 
and the so-called ‘landscape bas-reliefs’ of the idyllic, not the heroic, type). I 
have no doubt that under this disguise the owners of the houses portrayed on 
their walls the economic life of the city, and in part their own life. The most famous 
example, though not at all unique, is the well-known frieze of the ‘black’ room of the 
House of the Vcttii (sec pi. xiv and xv). The chief subject of this frieze is the pro¬ 
duction and sale of wine. I have no doubt that Vcttius owned one or many villas of 
the above-described type in the territory of Pompeii. It is a pity that, owing to the 
disappearance of the frescoes on the left wall of the room, the series of representations 
of the owner’s sources of income from the country is incomplete. What is left deals with 
wine-production; specially interesting is the fresco showing a wlioleialr wine-shop and 
a customer tasting a special brand of wine. The central wall is filled with other repre¬ 
sentations of the same type (vintaging, crushing of grapes (?), a Bacchic procession). 
The wall on the right hand is devoted to commercial and industrial concerns, charac¬ 
teristic of Pompeii. The Pompeian landowners brought roses and sold them in a shop 
in the form of garlands. Part of the oil produced in the same villas they transformed 
into perfumes and sold them in their perfume shops. Besides, there were at Pompeii, 
goldsmiths’ shops and fullrries. All these branches of industry were well represented 
not only in Pompeii, but throughout Campania, having been mostly imported thither 
from Alexandria (cf. Chap. IT, p. 70, and notes 30-32). On the frieze of the house o( 
the Vcttii sec A. Mau, Pomfigji in Ijben und A ‘wist 1 , p. 331 (plate), and pp. 354 f., 
figs. 186 and 187 [Eng. frans. by F\ W. KHscy, 1902]. Relations with Alexandria arc 
attested not only by the many important articles which were imported thence to 
Pompeii but also by the pictures on the pillars which flanked the entrance to the 
house, Regio, ii, ins. 2, no. 4 {Jtot. J. Scavi, 1914, p. 180). They represent the divine 
protectors of the house and of the landlord, who are Minerva (protector of industry) 
and Alexandria or Egypt. Beneath the head of Alexandria is the figure of Mercury. 

Another important point suggested by the study of the monuments of Pompeii is 
the gradual industrialization of life in the city. This has been shown very clearly by 
the excavations in the Strada dell' Abbondanza. In the earlier period (down to the end 
of the 1st cent, b.c.) Pompeii was mainly a city of landowners and of residential houses. 
With the establishment of the Empire industrialization sets in and reaches its climax 
in the period just before the destruction of the city. In the early part of the 1st cent. a.d. 
the Strada dell' Abbondanza was still a street of residential houses. At the time of the 
eruption most of the residential houses were owned by industrialists and shop-keepers, 
and the street became one of the busiest parts of Pompeii. The most important con¬ 
cerns were those connected with clothing. It is no accident that the only large exchange 
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building was built by Eumachia for the fullones and that this building is connected with 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza. Next in importance to the production of woollen clothes 
(favoured by the neighbourhood of the large grazing region of Samnium and Apulia) 
was the making of perfumes (Campania was rich in flowers, especially roses) and of 
fish-sauce (garum), a natural product of a city by the sea. On Pompeii as a harbour, 
see M. Della Corte in Ausonia, to, 1921, p. 83. 

The process of the industrialization of Pompeii is wonderfully illustrated by the 
houses (Regio, i, ins. 7, n. 3fF.) recently excavated by A. Maiuri, and admirably pub¬ 
lished by him (Not. d Scaoi, 1927, fase. 1-3). It is interesting to observe that a small 
residential house, that of M. Fabius Amandius, was spared notwithstanding the indus¬ 
trialization, though enclosed between the house of a wealthy man and a number of 
shops. Such instances are not exceptional. A typical middle-class house of the late 
commercial period of Pompeian life is that of P. Cornelius Tages (or ’l eges), nos. 10-12, 
which was formed by joining two older houses (Maiuri, op. cit., pp. 32 ff.). It is the 
house of the ‘bronze ephebe’ (actually a Ganymede), a beautiful Greek statue con¬ 
verted into a torch bearer. The decoration of the house is just what might be expected 
of a nouveau riche: see Ameiung, 'Bronzetier Ephebe aus Pompeji', JI)AI 42, 1927, 
pp. 127 ff. The owner of this house, like many other owners of house* formerly 
belonging to the aristocracy, was a libertus. 

The industrialization of Pompeii is one of the most important features of its economic 
life in the 1st cent. A.u. The arts and crafts at Pompeii must be studied from this point 
of view. A careful investigation of (he history of the Pompeian buildings would cer¬ 
tainly furnish unexpected evidence on the history of trade and crafts in the city. The 
same result would follow from an historical examination of the thousands of industrial 
products found in the town. A collection of shop advertisements and other pictures of 
the same kind would certainly be of great use for such a study. The advertisements, 
however, must be studied not by themselves but in connexion with the shops to which 
they belong, with the electoral programme* of the various corporations which are 
mostly grouped around the shops of their members, with the graffiti in the shops and 
the houses, with the trade-marks and other inscriptions on the amphorae and on the 
various product* of industry, and with the industrial produrts themselves. 

The industrialization of life was in no way confined to Pompeii and to Campania. 
It was a general phenomenon: witness Aquilcia, of which we have spoken above. With 
it ia connected one of the most important problems of the economic history of the 
Empire. Why did industrialization not progress? W'hy did agriculture prevail over 
industry? We are able to follow the economic development of Pompeii step by step: 
wc see how the landowners, while remaining landowners, invested larger and larger 
sums of money in industry, and how capitalistic industry gradually prevailed over the 
small artisans. Why did this process stop? To this crucial problem I shall endeavour 
to give an answer in the following chapters. For Italy the time of the Julio-Qaudian 
emperors was still the period of progressive industrialization. 


11 Col. iii. 3. t; Plin. NH xiv. 3. 36ff. See the chapters on Columella and Pliny in 
W. Heitland, Agricola , pp. 250 ff. and 281 ff.; G. Carl, VitrUljahrcuchrift f. Sag.- u. Wirt- 
scha/Ug. ig, 1926, pp. 1 ff. I see no reason to assume a decline in viticulture in the time 
just before Columella and a revival through his influence, as conjectured by O. Seeck, 
Gesth. d. Unterg. d. antiken Welt, i, p. 371. On the development of viticulture in Nor¬ 
thern Italy see Mart. iii. 56 and 57 (Ravenna). The low prices in Martial’s time were 
probably due to the wars in the Danube provinces. It is unfortunate that we do not 
know the provenance and the date of the interesting bas-relief now in the Museum at 
Ince Blundell (see my article in Rdm. Mitt. 26, 1911, pp. 281. fig. 3 [*» B. Ashmolc, 
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Ancient Marbles at Ince Blundell, p. 108, no. 298, and pi. 46]). The relief represents a 
large storehouse of wine, of the same type as the storehouses in the villas of Pompeii: 
in the right corner of it the manager is seated at a counter under a special projecting 
roof, transacting his business (see pi. xxxiii. 2). 

11 On this point see W. Heitland, Agricola, pp. 250 ff., chapter on Columella, and 
passim , G. Carl, l.c. 

M On slaves in industry, Sen. Exc. conhov. ii. 7, p. 358 b ; Plin. NH xxxvii. 13. 203; on 
large masses of slaves in general see, e.g. Liv. vi. 12. 5; Tac. Ann. xii. 65. On the ten¬ 
dency to increase the numbers of slave* by promoting family life among them, cf. the 
well-known advice of Columella, i. 8. 19, ami Petr. Cttu Tr. 53 (on the children bom 
on the Cumaean estate of Trimalchio). There was nothing new in this system; cf. App. 
BC i. 7 {29). I cannot wholly accept the statement of Frank about Pompeii. He insist* 
(Eton. Hist p. 268) on the fact that most of the shops of the city which were not con¬ 
nected with the living-rooms of the corresponding houses, and so were probably let 
to outsiders by the owners of the house*, were managed by free artisan*. I cannot help 
thinking that the shops may have been rented to slaves (legally of course to their 
masters) working for their masters in individual shops. From the existence of associa¬ 
tions of craftsmen we cannot decide whether Use craftsmen were slaves, or freeborn 
men, or freedmen. The fact that many people bought wine and food at small counters 
does not show that they were free: slave-artisans had certainly pocket-money; how 
else could they acquire a pccuhum? On the other hand, the farts that prostitutes, mostly 
slaves, recommended candidates for election (see M. Della Cortc, Plot, d. Scam, 1911, 
pp. 419 ff. and 455 ff.; cf. CIL iv. 1507. 6) and that the vico-ministri were, to a large 
extent, slaves, show that a certain freedom of action and even a certain political 
influence were enjoyed by other than freeborn people. The large number of slaves 
owned by some of the leading families of Pompeii is shown by the inscriptions of the 
cemetery of the families (i.e. the establishment of slaves and freedmen) of the Epidii 
recently discovered near the town (M. Della Carte, ffai. d. Scavi, 1916, pp. 302 ff.). 
The cemetery was probably used by the szmcfomlta from the Samnilic period. There 
is no doubt that the Epidii themselves were not buried in this cemetery but in rich 
tomb* along the road* leading to Pompeii. The modest cemetery was reserved for the 
'household', which kept together for more than a century. Further evidence is fur¬ 
nished by the villas of which I have spoken repeatedly. In the villa of Agrippa l’os- 
tumus {Not. d. Scavi, 1922, pp. 459 ff.) eighteen rooms on one side of the back-yard of 
the villa wxrc reserved for the slaves. This implies at least eighteen slaves and probably 
many more. The villa of Agrippa is not larger than many of the other excavated villas. 
The villa near Stabiac, similar to that of Agrippa (no. VIII of Della Corte), has at 
least nineteen slave cubicula and a large ergastulum [Not. d. Scavi, 1923, p. 277, fig. 4). 
We can see that the number of slaves who worked in the vineyards of Campania was 
very large in a.d. 79. There is no doubt that industry al*o was based on slave labour. 

u See note 13. 

15 On the large estates of favourites of the emperors in Egypt, sec Chap. II, note 15, 
and Chap. VII, note 43. Acte, the mistress of Nero, possessed large corn-growing 
estates in Sardinia which had a tile and jar factory connected wnth them; sec E. Pais, 
Storia della Sardegna t della Corsica durante il dominso Romano, i (1923), pp. 342 ff.; cf. p. 338. 
To llic same type of landowners belongs also Seneca, who possessed many estates in 
different parts of the Roman Empire, especially in Egypt (o tola Etr*K,ay^ is often 
mentioned along with the ovoOu of other imperial favourites, beginning with Mae¬ 
cenas). One of the large estates of Seneca is described by Columella, iii. 3. 3. It lay 
near Momentum, and was famous for its vineyards and their model management. The 
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wonderful achievements of Seneca in viticulture remind us of Pliny’s story of Rem- 
mius Palaemon (AWxiv. 4.49-50}. On Seneca’s estate near Momentum, cf. Suet. De ill. 
grarnm. 23; Plin. A 7 /xiv. 4. 49-52; Sen. Epist. 104. no, and Mat. Qjeaest. iii. 7. t. The 
large estates in general arc depicted by Seneca in his famous eighty-ninth letter; cf. 
90. 39: ‘licet agros agris adidat vidnum vel pretio pcllens vel iniuria.' In Epist. 41.7 
Seneca gives a short description of a typical fortune of a rich man: 'familiam formosam 
habet ct domum pulchram, multum serit, multum fenerat.’ For him, however, the 
rich men par excellence are the freedmen, Epist. 27. 5. As a common topic of the Cynic 
iiarpifial (cf. J. GefTckcn, Kynika and Vawandus (1909), pp. 42 IT.), the existence of large 
properties and the moral perversity of the system arc mentioned by Seneca, Contr. v, 5: 
‘arata quondam populis rura singulorum nunc ergastulorum sunt, latiusque vilici 
quam reges imperant*; Pers. iv. 26; Lucr. i. 158-82. It is evident that large estates 
remained the outstanding feature of the economic life of the Empire throughout the 
rat cent. We must not forget, however, that the medium-sized property, especially in 
Campania, was not dead. The growth of large estates in the provinces at the expense 
of small landowners is depicted, e.g. by Dio Chrys. Or. 46. 7: ion piv yap x<apla ,mi 
wol xavra raCra «v vperipy yjj- rw hi Spai ynrvu»r« ovhir mwnert oi&cir oSre nXaiitnOf 
o&r* nlvyt —*<vLUm Si xai tou>utuh> pat yetrvuaotc—firiioaro ipi ais a+a>povpAv 4 s TWOS V 
ittflaXMiMvot, oSre Stxalois ovre ahlxa>t. A good parallel to the system of land-grabbing 
In Roman times by rich and influential men alike in Iraly and in the provinces is 
afforded by the conditions which prevailed before 1914 throughout the Turkish 
Empire. The system is vividly depicted by C. L. Woolley, Dead Towns and Living 
Men (1920), pp. 222 IT. According to him, landlordism and the ownership of land 
by absentee and alien proprietors were steadily growing in Syria. A norma! feature of 
a Syrian village was the existence, side by side with the peasants’ houses, of a large 
stone villa belonging to a Turk who owned half the territory of the village, and to 
whom the peasants 'owe unpaid service for so many months of the year, and for that 
period arc little better than his serfs’. The method of land-grabbing is the immemorial 
one. The peasant is forced, not by the amount of taxation in itself (which is more or 
leas equivalent to the Roman deaema) but by the system of collection and the 'hand 
in glove’ activity of the landlord and the government officers to take one loan after 
another and finally to mortgage his farm. Besides the taxes, the military levies help 
to enslave the peasant population and to transform the free peasant owner into a 
tenant serf. I do not know whether things are now changed. 

,6 See M. Bang, 'Die Stcuem dreicr rOmijcher Provinzcn’ iu L. Fricdlandcr- 
G. Wissowa, Sitteng. Rom, iv, 10th cd., pp. 297 ff., and my article ‘Frumcntum’ in 
Pauly-Wissowa, vii, cols. 150 ff. 

17 See my article ‘Frumcntum’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, cols. 184 IT. An excellent 
illustration of the difficulties of the corn-supply even in agricultural cities is afforded 
by the disturbances at Prusa, of which we possess a good account in the forty-sixth 
speech of Dio; cf. H. von Amim, Ltben tmd Wake des Dio, pp. 207 ff.; cf. Chap. V, 
note 9 and Chap. VIII, note at. 

** O. Hirschfcld, ‘Dcr Grundbcsitz der rtmuschen Kaiser 1 , Kl. Schs. pp. 516 ff. 

M A series of documents of the age of Claudius and Nero (all from the Fayyrtm) 
give valuable information regarding the rapid depopulation of the villages of that 
region. In P.Com . 24 ( a . d . 56) a collector of the poll-tax and of the ditches-tax writes 
that in the village of Philadelphia (here were forty-four ixopoi and &t*vptrot, that is 
‘without estate liable to liturgies and taxes, and untraceable’. Certainly these people 
had escaped to some other village of F.gypt, or to the marshes of the Delta in order to 
avoid taxes. The same situation occurs in an earlier papyrus ( a . d . 45), P.Graux 1 
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(H. Hennc, Bull. Inst, franc. (Parch. or. 21. 1923, pp- 189 ff.), also concerning Phila¬ 
delphia. The collector of the poll-tax complains to the superintendent of the district 
because certain persons (airopa ovopara, that is people who have not paid their tax) 
were hiding, so it was reported, in the villages of another district- The superintendent 
of the Fayyum therefore writes to his colleagues requesting them to put some police 
at the service of the tax-collector, finally, in P.Graux 2 (a.d. 54-59) six collectors of the 
poll-tax in six villages, including Philadelphia, write to the prefect, the famous Ti. 
Claudius BalbillusfH. Henne,l.c., pp. 211 ff.; M. R<KtovtzefT,. 7£/4 12, 1926, pp. 28 ff.; 
H. Stuart Jones, JRS 16, 1926, p. t8; C. Cichorius, Rh. Mus. 76, 1927, p. 102) as 
follows ( 11 . 7 ff.); ‘In the past many rich people used to live in the villages mentioned, 
while now there arc very few, because some have escaped because they were in 
arrears, and others died without leaving relatives. We therefore run the risk of having 
to stop our activity because of this exhaustion.' ‘Phis agrees perfectly with the text of 
Philo [de spec. leg. iii. 153-63) where a well-known, probably more recent, case is dis¬ 
cussed: a tax-collector contrived to obtain the payment of taxes by beating, torturing, 
and finally killing the heirs and relatives of some who had escaped (Z+uyov), since they 
could not pay their quota as they were loo poor (Sw newav or Ivo/xoc Z X o^r<t). 'Hie 
result of behaviour of this sort was exactly the same as in the papyri mentioned above. 
Philo says (I.C. 162): xai ©*<irc ouyyo-wK, bU^atvt r6 *c*dv *ol Ini rote 

/MTvuuerar, Zar 1 6’ on «a« owl Mtifiat *oi voAtit, a! rayiuti Zpfjftoi Mai *cval rat* 1 olu^rlptuv 
iyl vomto, fttraMioraptoatv <rai OMtbawvpinar itba Aijo«>0ai irpoo«W«<ok. Evidently the 
worst evil was not so much the ruthless tax-collcction as the fatal system of making 
whole groups responsible for single persons (cf. Wilcken, Festschrift f. 0 . Jlirsch/eld , pp. 
125 ff.; G. Lumbroso, Arch. f. Fapyr. 4, pp. G6ff.; M. Rostovtzcff, Studicnz. (icsth. d, 
rdm. Ko/., p. 206). It cannot be a matter of chance to find so much material referring 
to a period from which otherwise we have so little evidence. No doubt the cruel exac¬ 
tion of taxes, and particularly of the new and oppressive poll-tax, was one cause of the 
impoveruation of the peasants. But it was not the only cause. As long at land is pro¬ 
ductive—and it yields well, particularly in the PayyOm, so long as it is cultivated - the. 
pcasanis in the mass have enough to pay their taxes with. On the contrary; it seems 
probable that the irrigation of the FayyGm was ncglertcd in the second half of (he 
1st cent. A.u. Wc know that in this period the majority of the best land was owned by 
people living in Rome or Alexandria (Chap. VII. note45), and can therefore suspect 
that the neglect was due to the fact that the interests of the peasants were sacrificed to 
those of the large landowners. In any case, one fact is certain: that in the second half of 
the 1 st cent. a.d. conditions in Egypt were Car from prosperous. Naturally some prefects 
tried to remedy the situation: for example, the above-mentioned prefects Balbillus and 
Vcstinus, and Ti. Iuliua Alexander who was so much at home in Alexandria and was a 
contemporary of Philo (sec his edict: OGIS 669 [$H. G. Evelyn White and J. H. Oliver, 
7 he Temple oj //ibis, ii (1939). PP- 23 ff.]; cf. U. Wilcken, Zetlschr. d. Sav.-St. 42, 1921, 
pp. 124 ff.). Nobody was successful, however. Only when Vespasian had carried out 
his far-reaching reforms was a brief improvement noticeable. See M. RostovtzefV, 
‘Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century a.d.’, Jaunt, of Eton, end Business Hist. 1, 
*929, pp. 337 fT.; cf. J. G. Milne, ‘The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mismanagement’, 
JRS 17, 1927, pp. isff. 

30 On the important changes within the senatorial class, the disappearance of the 
old Republican aristocracy, both patrician and plebeian, and the rise of new families 
of Italian and provincial origin, see P. Willems, Le Sinai de la rfpublique romaint (2nd cd. t 
1885), i, pp. 308 fT. and 427 fT.; O. Ribbcck, Senatores Romani qui fuerini idibtis Martas 
arvti u. c. Jro (1899); F. Fischer, Senatus Romanus qui fuerit Augusti lemporibus (1908); 
P. Willems and J. Willems, ‘Le S&iat remain en Pan 63 apris J. Chr.’ Mus. Beige, 4-6, 
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igor-2 (and separately Louvain, 1902); B. Stech, ‘Senatores Romani qui fucrir.t 
inde a Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum’, Klio, Beihefr 10, 1912; G. Lully, De 
senatorial Romarwrwn patria (1918); E. Groag, Straw Itidifiana (1924), pp. 254 ff. 
It is unnecessary to reproduce the statistics given by the authors cited above, especi¬ 
ally those of B. Stech. On the Roman knights see A. Stein, Der rom. Riltersland (1927). 
A thorough investigation into the most distinguished families of the various provinces 
is urgently needed. 

3 * See the books quoted in Chap. II, note 4. 

11 On the slaves and freedmen of the imperial court, sec L. Fricdtandcr-G. Wissowa, 
Sitteng. Roms, i, 10th ed., pp. 34 fT.; cf. iv, toth ed., pp. 26 ff. and 47 ff. (by M. Bang), 
and M. Bang, ‘Cacsaris servus’, Hermes, 54, rqig, pp. 174 fT. On slaves and freedmen 
in general, M. Bang, ‘Die Herkunft der rbmisrhen Sklaven', Rom. Mitt. 25, f<)lo, pp. 
223-51 and27, «9i2,pp.l8o-22t;M. L.Strack.’DieFreigclassencninihrerlkdculung 
filr die Gesellschaft der Allen’, Hist. ^eitschr. 112, 1914, pp. 1 ff.; A. M. Duff, Freedmen in 
the Early Roman Empire (1928); R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire { 1928), with Rood 
bibliographies of the institution of slavery in the ancient world: to the three last- 
mentioned works the reader may be referred for citations of the well-known books on 
slavery; cf. L. Fried!ander-G. Wissowa, loc. cit., i, loth eel., pp. 234ff.; M. L. Gordon, 
‘The Freedman’s son in Municipal Life’, JRSn, 1931, pp. 64 ff. An interesting case of 
an imperial slave with a large family of his own is attested by the inscription of a certain 
Eleuthtr Tharsi Charitonis Aug.Se. du(pensatoris) vic(arii) arc(arii) vicarius (P. Minga- 
zinni, Bull. Com. 53, 1925, p. 218, fig. 2, cf. H. Emtan, Serna Vuarius (1896), p. 438). 
The Augustalcs as bearers of the expense of the imperial cult: M. Krashcninnikoff, 
The Augmtales and the sacral Magisterium (St. Petersburg, 1895) (in Russian); cf. L. R. 
Taylor, 'Augustalcs, Seviri Augustales and .Seven’, TAP A 45, 1914, pp. 231 fT.jcf JRS 
14, 1924, pp. 158 ff. The importance in the life of a city of the magislri and ministri 
of various cults and especially the role played in municipal life by the ‘associations 
of the cross-roads’, which still play an important part in the modern life of Southern 
Italy under almost the same names, arc illustrated by the chapels of these associations. 
Particularly characteristic arc the newly discovered chapels in the Strada dell' 
Abbondanza at Pompeii: sec M. Della Carta, Hot. d. State, 1911, pp. 417 ff. and 1913, 
p. 478. The four minislri of this eompilum were slaves, like the ministri of the other compita 
of Pompeii, cf. Boehm in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, col. 810; and G. Grcthcr, ‘Pompeian 
Ministri’, Class. Phil. 27, 1932, pp. 59 ff. 

M T. Frank, ’Race Mixture in the Roman Empire’, Amer. Hitt. Rto. 21, 1915-16, 
pp. 689 ff.; V. Macchioro, La biologist sotiale e la storia (Canierino, 1905), and in 
Poliluch-anthropolog. Rente, 5, 1907, pp. 557 ft; M. P. Nilsson, HerediUts, 2, 1921, 
pp. 370ff.; M. L. Gordon, ‘The Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman 
Empire', JRS 14, 1924, pp. 93 ff.; G. La Piana, ‘Foreign Groups in Rome during (he 
First Two Centuries of the Empire', Haro. Theol. Ret. 20, 1927, pp. 183-403. We need 
an investigation not only of the racial composition of the proletariate of Rome and 
Italy and of the praetorians and other troops stationed in Rome, which is supplied by 
Frank and Macchioro, but also and above all an examination of the racial constitu¬ 
tion of the city bourgeoisie, the upper classes of the residents in the Italian cities. So far 
as my personal investigation of the problem goes, I am inclined to believe that the 
Italian-born residents, the native stock of ancient families and of the veterans of the 
civil wars, gradually decreased, even in the 1st cent. a.d. Their place was taken by 
freedmen. I believe that this process went on concomitantly with the industrialization 
of life in the cities and with the weakening of the class of proprietors of medium-sized 
estates. It was more rapid in Campania (e.g. at Pompeii), slower in Northern and 
Central Italy, especially in the agricultural regions. Compare, however, the large 
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numbers of freed men or descendants of freed men among the landowners in the terri¬ 
tory of Veleia before and in the rime of Trajan: F. G. de Pacht^re, La Table hypothi- 
eaire de Veleia (1920), pp. 87 and 95. dc Pachtdre has shown also how shortlived were 
the landowning families in the territory of Veleia. Cf. M; I- Gordon, ‘The Freedman's 
Son in Municipal Life’, JRS 31, 1931, pp. 64 ff. 

tv. The Rule of the Flavians and the Enlightened Monarchy of 

the Antonines 

1 The material for the history of the Flavian emperors has been carefully collected 
by Wcynand in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, cola. 2623fT. (Vespasian); pp. 2695IT. (Titus); 
pp. 2542 IT. (Domitian); B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927); H. Mattingly 
and E. Sydenham, The Reman Imperial Coinage ii (1926): Vespasian to Hadrian. I do not 
deal in this chapter with the constitutional reforms of Vespasian. It is well known that 
here also he appears, at least from the formal point of view, as a restorer of the prin- 
cipate of Augustus, see O. Hirschfeld, DU kais. Verwalttmgsb. 1 , p. 475, against F. li. R. 
Hellems, Lex de impetus Vespasiani (Chicago, 1902); cf. the books quoted in Chap. II, 
note 1 and Chap. Ill, note 1. 

* On the recruitment of the Roman army under the Flavians sec the books and 
articles quoted in Chap. Ill, note 8. It is obvious that my data on the social composi¬ 
tion of the Roman army arc purely hypothetical. There survive no statistics on the 
proportion of the recruitment in the towns as compared with the country. Certainly 
the barbarization was gradual and slow. The Italian peasant is naturally not the same 
as the peasant of Gaul or of the Danubian lands; and there were gradations among 
the peasants of the provinces. Egypt provides most interesting evidence (lists of 
soldiers): see the list of relevant documents in I.. Amundsen 'A Latin Papyrus in the 
Oslo collection', Symb. Osl. 10, 193a, pp. 27 ft*. 

» On this point see the articles quoted in Chap. II, note to and Chap. Ill, note 5. 

4 See Chap. II, note 4. 

* H. von Arnim, Leben und Wake des Dio ion Prusa (1898), pp. 304 ft*.; L. Francois, 
Essai sur Dion Chrysostome (1921). 

* O. Hirschfeld, loc. ciL, pp. 475 ft*. and 83 f.; cf. my article ‘Fiscal*, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi, col. 2392. 

7 Sec my Studien z- Gtsth. rom. Kol., pp. 379 ff. 

* Unfortunately we know very little of life in the large imperial and public estates 
of Italy and the provinces. The little we know is, however, enough to show that the 
conditions obtaining in the great imperial estates in Africa, as established especially 
by the Flavians, and in particular the relations between the rolotti and the landowners, 
were on the 'normative* Hellenistic basis, not on the ‘liberal' basis of Roman private 
law. I think I have shown this in my Sludien. z- Gtsth. rom, Kol. (1910). Gsell, Hist, de 
I'Afr. v, pp. 208 ff., makes the probable conjecture that the large imperial estates of 
Bagradas were first aga publieus of the Carthaginians, then royal land of the kings of 
Numidia, whence they passed into the hands of the Roman magnates, and ultimately, 
in the time of Nero and the Flavians, to the Roman emperors. It seems very likely to me 
that the kings of Numidia—if not indeed the Carthaginians—had regulated relations 
between tenants and landlords in a Hellenistic sense, and treated the peasant almost 
in the way in which £a<n.Wo! ytatpyol were treated in Egypt: whence came the 
so-called operae, or corxUes. Hellenistic influences are evident, for instance, when we 
find reference in the Numidian kingdom to the lifntns (iyaypaM iti the documents) 
of the foals (Strabo, 835 c, cf. Gscll, op. cit., i, pp. 153, 181, and 20, n. 4). This is the 
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same rule as we find in P.Teb. 703. These conditions were accepted by the Roman 
magnates and developed by the emperors. I have not been convinced by the arguments 
of T. Frank, AJP 47, 1926, pp. 55 ff., 153 ft, and Economic History *, pp. 444 ff. The 
contrast between the ‘normative’ spirit of the imperial ordinances and the 'liberal’ 
spirit of Roman civil law is too big, and cannot be explained away by emphatic state¬ 
ments. The same ‘normative’ spirit informs the regulations of the mines of Vipasca in 
Spain. The first regulations may be due to the Flavians; Hadrian followed in the same 
spirit. The monopolistic economy introduced and codified at Vipasca by an imperial 
law {lex rmtallis diela) is almost identical with the monopolistic economy of Egypt in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, as I have shown in my Stvdien z- Gtsth. r$m. Kol., pp. 
353/1. E. Schonbauer, ‘Zur Erklarung d*r lex mccalli Vipasccmis’, Zpitsekr. d. Sav.-St. 
45 > * 9 ^ 5 , pp. 352 ff., and 46, 1926, pp. 181 ff., has developed this point of view, 

* See Chap. Ill, note 30. 

10 On the very important problem of the admission of Greek-speaking men into 
the equestrian and senatorial aristocracy, see H. Dessau, ‘Offiriere und Beamtc dcs 
rOmischen Kaiserrciches’, Hermes, 45, 1910, pp. 14 ff. and 615 ff.; Weynand in Pauly- 
Wiisowa.vi.col.2660; I.. FriedlAnder-G.Wissowa,Si/fmg. Rom, 1,9-iothcd., pp. togf.; 
B. Stcch, Senators Romani, &c., pp. 179 ff. Cf. C. S. Walton, ’Oriental Senators in the 
Service of Rome’, JRS 19, 1929, pp. 38 ff. Walton’s results arc substantially the same 
as mine. Of the few senators of Greco-Oriental origin known to us under Vespasian, 
two had perhaps started their career already under Nero, one had been a partisan of 
Vespasian in the civil war, and at least one other was an ex-king. The same policy 
was pursued by Domitian. The first emperors to give the Greek aristocracy more or 
less equal rights with the Western in regard to military and civil service were Trajan 
and still more Hadrian. This was partly due to the greater competence of these oriental 
officials in eastern affairs, and in part was a concession of the emperors of the 2nd cent, 
to the state of feeling among the aristocracy of the Oriental cities, which is reflected 
in what Plutarch says about the ambitions of Greeks as regards the senate and the 
magistracies {de Tranqmll. An., to, p. 470 c). The text shows that even under Trajan the 
Greeks were not fully satisfied with what they had got, and claimed much more. The 
same can be said of the equestrian order: sec the relevant statistics of A. Stein, Det 
rOm. Ritter stand (1927), pp. 4i2ff.The Fast was not represented in the Equestrian order 
in any considerable proportion before the 2nd cent. a.d. The farther F.ast wc go, the 
later is the aristocracy of the region in question admitted to the privileged classes. 
Cf. L. Halin, ‘Beamtc griechischer und orientalischer Abstammung in dcr Kaiscrzcit’, 
Ftslgabe des Gymnasiums Numberg, 1926. The first consuls born in Asia Minor were 
Polcmaenus of Sardis (a.d. 92) and Antius Quadratus (a.d. 93). The large estates of 
the latter in Asia Minor were inherited by «l»e emperors, see W. M. Calder, MAMA i, 
p. 17. See also the important inscription of Miletus, published by A. M. Woodward, 
DSA 28, 1926/7 (publ. 1928), p. 120, where there is reference to a person (the name is 
missing, and the date is uncertain) of Miletus, who was the fifth senator of Asiatic 
birth and the first native of Miletus: avrof Si vXan^oijjpot S^pou 'Pwpalwv ,,iv 

ini rfjs Mains £Aij« in r foO cujuirof, dro hi MiAijrou «al aAAy[f pivot *al fajpaiTos 

[■= L’An. ip. 1930, 4). 

M Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 12. 2 (p. 148 Boiss.): fiamMas a*i xarijydpn *ai Sqpok-pa- 
rlav Arjjm, cf., e.g., H. Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire, p. 117. The spirit of the sena¬ 
torial opposition was bat expressed in the many books which dealt with the victims 
of the imperial persecutions, e.g. C. Fannius, Exilus ouisomm out reUgatorum a Jierone 
(Plin. Ep. v. 5), or Titinius Capito, Exitus illustiium virorum (the victims of Domitian, 
Plin. Ep. viii. 12), which were probably freely used by Tacitus in his historical works. 
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See R. Reitzenstein, Js'achrichlen Ges. d. Wiis. zu GMliagtn, phil.-hist. Kl., 1905, 
pp. 326 ff; id. in Sitzb. Htid. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl. 4, 1913 (14), pp. 52 f.; A. von 
Prcmcrstcin, ‘Zu den sog. alexandrinischcn Martyrrrakten’, PhiloL, Suppl. 16. 2, 
>923, pp. 4d and 68. Wc must assume a strong influence of the Stoic and Cynic philo¬ 
sophers on these pamphlets. 

11 An investigation of the ideas current in the Hellenistic age and in the first two 
centuries a.d. regarding the supreme power of one man in the state is urgently needed. 
E. R. Goodenough, ‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship’, Tale Class. 
Stud., 1, 1928, pp. 55 ff., has shown, by an accurate analysis of some fragments of 
Pythagorean writings vtp* fiamktiat, how widespread were Pythagorean ideas on 
the king as rof*or and how closely they were related to Persian and Indian 

concepts of royal power. Some references in Philo and Plutarch, and a fragment of 
Musonius, show that Pythagorean doctrines were widely diffused in the period of the 
early Empire, and that in intellectual circles of that period Stoic and Cynic theories 
on monarchy were not alone in the field. Many important problems concerning the 
development of political ideas in the Roman Empire are still unsolved. What is the 
origin and the philosophical justification of the idea of the Principate (see Chap. II, 
note t)? When were Hellenistic ideas on the ^atnXtvf applied to the principate? How 
many Pythagorean elements are to be found in the political philosophy of the Stoics 
and Cynics? An accurate collection of the fragments of Musonius and a study of his 
ideas would be very useful. 

11 On Dio and his first stay at Rome sec H. von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 142 ff; W. 
Schmid in Pauly-Wissowa, v, cols. 84G ff.; Christ-Schmid-StAhlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 
ii. 1 4 , pp. 361 ff. 

14 On the Cynics in general and on those of the second half of the 1st cent. a.d. 
in particular, sec the excellent study of J. Bcrnays, Lucian und die Kyniker (1879), 
cf. P. Wendland, ‘Die philosophischc Propaganda und die Diatribe', Die hellenistiuh- 
rdmische fCultur (and~3rd cds. 1912), pp. 75 ff. Wendland unfortunately disregards 
entirely the political character of the Cynic propaganda in the tit and the earlier part 
of the 2nd cent. a.d. 

,!l The best evidence on the expulsion of the philosophers by Vespasian is given by 
Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 13 and 13, 1 a (vol. iii, pp. 146 f., Boiss.j, cf. 15 (p. 149, Boiss.), 
and Suet. Vesfi. 15. The death penalty imposed on lleras in the year 75 shows that 
he attacked the emperor personally. 

16 Cassius Dio, 65 (66). 12 (after the speech of Hrlvidius Priscus): owtxMv " 6 

Ouionaaiavot xal Saxpvaaf lx to C 0o„.Wvt r^plov toooOto* /mW Cnxiwwv Stt ‘ foi pie 

Mor 5 iaWf«T<n i) oaAdr <LUo< cf. Suet. Vetp. 25. I cannot but think that Hclvidius 
insisted in the senate that Vespasian should adopt the best man of the senatorial class, 
taking the Stoical and Cynical point of view. Vespasian refused even to listen to such 
suggestions. The sense of his words is: 'better the rc-cstablishmcnt of the Republic than 
the method suggested by Hclvidius’, cf. Wrynand, op. cit., pp. 2676 f. 

17 From the Alexandrian speech of Dio wc know that, probably shortly before his 
visit to the city, there were serious riots in Alexandria which had been quelled by the 
Roman soldiers under the command of a certain Conon (Or. 32, 71-72). It is possible 
that these riots had been connected with a Jewish ‘pogrom’: see the so-called ‘Acts of 
the Heathen Martyrs' of Hermaiseus, P.Oxyr. 1242 [-*H. Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs (1954), pp. 44 ff.no. VIII]; W. Weber in Hermes, 50,1915, pp. 47 ff. cf. A. von 
Prcmerstein, ‘Zu den sog. alcxandrinischcn Martyrerakten’./TuVo/., Suppl. 16. 2, 1923. 

,a There is a remarkable coincidence between the IloXinxi IlopayyiX^ma of Plutarch 
and the speeches delivered by Dio to some prominent Greek cities of the East, especially 
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the Alexandrians (32) and the Tarsia ns (33 and 34). The same leading themes appear 
again in the Bithynian speeches of Dio, especially those addressed to his fellow citizens 
of Prusa. Plutarch preaches to the politicians of the Greek cities a better understanding 
of the real conditions of the Greek cities, which cannot be compared with those of the 
glorious past (Praecept. ger. reip. 17, p. 814 a); an acquiescence in the measure of freedom 
which is granted them by the Romans (ibid. 32, p. 824 c); an honest submission to, and 
friendly relations with, the Roman governors (ibid. 17, p. 813 E and x8, p. 814c); 
and peace between the two classes of the population, the rich and the poor (ibid. 19, 
p. 8x5 a and 32, p. 824 b). Almost identical is the advice given by Dio to the above- 
named cities. In Tarsus a constant civil strife was going on both between the different 
sections of the leading class (Dio, Or. 34- 16 f.) and between the leading class and the 
proletariate (34. 3t-23). There was also an unceasing strife with the governors and 
the procurators (34. 9 and 15, cf. 42). It is well known that the conditions in ihc 
Bithynian cities both under Vespasian (Or. 46) and after Dio’s return from exile (see 
the Bithynian speeches) were almost identical with those in Tarsus. Attempts 
at a social revolution and a bitter struggle against the governors were the main 
features in their life. It it unfortunate that J. Solch in his study 'Bithynische 
Stiidtc im Altcrtum’, Klio, xg, 1924, pp. 165 IT., makes no reference to the economic 
and social problems that beset them. A similar political and social struggle between 
the aristocracy and the proletariate was going on in the 'Hrrodian' cities of Palestine 
in Nero’s reign. We arc well informed about Tiberias, where the proletariate consisted 
of wrfrai dnopoi, and some peasants: see FI. Josephus, Ant. Jud. 18. 3, 3 (37-38) and 
Vita, 9 ( 3 a - 36 ) and 13 (66); cf. my Studun, p. 305 and Chap. VII, note 30. 


'« I am glad to see that the point of view which 1 was the first to emphasize (see my 
article The Martyrs of Greek Civilization' in the Russian monthly Mir Botfiij, 1901), 
viz. that the so-called 'Acts of the Heathen Martyrs’ reflect the political opposition of 
the Alexandrians to the Roman government and that they used the prosecutions of 
the leaders of the Jewish ‘pogroms’ as a pretext for expressing their anti-Roman spirit, 
seems 10 be nowadays generally accepted, though my article is almost never quoted 
('Rcasica sunt, non leguntur’). See Wikkcn, ‘Zum alcxandrinischcn Antiscmitis- 
mus’, AM. d. idchs. Gts. 37, 1909, pp. 835 (45) and 836 (56); id. Grdzge. pp. 44 ff. (with 
a reference to my article); A. von Premcrstein, ‘Zu den sog. alexandrinischen 
Martyrcrakten’, Philol., Suppl. 16. 2 (1923); H. I. Bell, Juden und GrieJutt im rdmiuben 
Altxandria (Bcih. zum 'Alton Orient’, g, 1926); cf. W r . Graf Uxkull-Gyllcnband, *Ein 
ncucs BruchstUck aus den sog. Martyrcrakten’, Sit zb. Brrl. Akad. 1930 (28), pp. 664-79; 
H. I. Bell, 'A New Fragment of the Arta Isidori', Arch./. Pafrjr. 10, pp. 5 IF.; C. Hopkins, 
‘The Date of the Trial of Isidorus and Lampo before Claudius', Yale Class. Stud. I, 
1928, pp. 171 If.; [H. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (1954)], see Chap. Ill, 
note 2. I cannot enter here into the controversy on the character of the so-called 
‘Acts’, which is debated by several modem scholars. It seems very likely that the 
various pamphlets under the form of 'Acts’, which were in circulation in Alexandria 
and among the Greek population of Egypt, were codified somewhere about 
the end of the 2nd cent., and that most of our fragments belong to this 'book' on the 
Alexandrian martyrs of the emperors. I am convinced that some topics in the 
‘Acts’ which remind one of the Cynic sermons (c.g. the emphasis laid by Isidorus 
on the fact that he is not a slave and that the emperor is a flaatXcvs, the 

insistence of the Alexandrians on their nobility and on their splendid education as 
compared with the emperors' lark of education, &c.), and the tone of brusque 
challenge to the imperial power which is the leading feature of almost all the 'Acts', 
were first introduced into them, not at the end of the 2nd cent, (the time of the pre¬ 
sumed codification), but much earlier and gradually. A good parallel to the 'Acts’ is 
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furnished by Macc. II. 6 (ed. Swete) and IV. 5 (reports of the trial of prominent Jews 
before the rvptmos Antioch us Epipbanes). Note the ever-recurring theme of the 
rvpavvos and the fiaoiXns in the long, bombastic, and impertinent speeches of the 
prosecuted Jews. 

20 A good illustration is given by the pictures drawn by Dio Chrysostom of Tarsus 
in Cilicia and of Kelainai in Phrygia; Or. 34. 8 (Tarsus): Sflcv ragb ptl^orv fyhtro 7 
noXis <cal 8to to ^ *oAw jpdicv S*tX£t!v tov nxo rijs aAiuocuir, uaQavtp ol ptyahrj piv vdou 1 
\pr)aaptvot, tiju S' dm«^ijAavT«j, irtuoav rvyi+mv bcarrjs rqs pera ravra cxijic.Wa?, noAAdifif 
pAAAm> eu<K7f}oa> and 35. 13 ft. (Kelainai). 

11 Cass. Dio, 65 (66). 15 (iii, p. 149, Boiss.). 

“ Cass. Dio, 66. 19. 3 b (iii, p. 154, Boiss.); Orae. Sib. tv. 119. 137; Wcynand, loc. 
cit., col. 2721. 

11 Cass. Dio, 67. 16 and 18 (iii, pp. 184 and 185, Boiss.). 

M On the measures taken by Domitian against the philosophers and on their 
chronology, see W. Otto, Silzb. Bayr. Akad. 1919 (to), pp. 43 ff.; W\ A. Baehrens, 
Hermes, 38, 1923, pp. 109 fT.; W. Otto, Sitzb. Bayr. Akad. 1923 (4), pp. 10 ff. 

** See the speech of Dio, Or. 6, fltpi mpawtSos, cf. Or, 62, Hi pi fiaoiXtlas uni 
rvpawOos; cf. alio Cast. Dio. 67. 12. 5 (iii, p. 179, Boiss.); Mirtpvo* 6i «*»£. orjv, in 
uari rupd*v<in> tl n 4 r» do mum, iniuruu*. Dio composed four speeches on $aotXt!a, and 
allusions to his main ideas in the other speeches of the last period of his life are very 
frequent. The theme of the fkoiXei*, having finally become current throughout the 
Empire, reappears in almost all Dio's speeches of this period. On his four speeches 
fit pi fiamXtlae (Or. 1-4) and the closely connected speeches 56 and 57, sec H. von 
Arnim, op. cit., pp. 398 ff. A good study of the speeches of Dio from the political 
point of view was given by E. Grimm, Studies in the History of the Development oj the Roman 
Imperial Power, ii (1901), pp. 160-256 (esp. pp. 224-7), cf. my review in the Journ. the 
Min. of Publ. Educ. 341,1902, pp. 148 ff., and the reply of Grimm, ibid., p. 172 (all in 
Russian). 

** On the sources of Dio’s speeches *<pi fiaotXeiat (to some extent Antisthenes but 
mostly the later Cynics and the Stoics), see E. Thomas, Qjwtuiones Dicmrae (Leipzig, 

1909 )- 

” Especially the points concerning his relations with the soldiers and his imperialis¬ 
tic policy (the antithesis of *ohtpiuds and tfanudt), Or. 1. 27 «oi noXtfuuos piv oSmtt 
iariv dtar' «V avr$ *tvai ri troA tpeiv, lipr/vurdf Si ovriot ikt ptfilv afidpaxov aurw XtintnOai. 
*al yap 8^ «a« rd8« olStv, on roit .aAAioTa woXtptir w apt onvaopivots rouroif pdXiora I(*otiv 
tlpyvrjv dytiv. Ibid. 28 d«nf piv yip vBtpdwrrjs :wr orpartvopirwv «a« ou&trrdirroT* rj ovavltm 
Itupant roitf 1/trip ipX’h KivSvBtvorraS **• woroOvras, rov Si iviv’jrov *ai St'oirXov SyXov 
Siar«A«r Jainwi* is like a shepherd who docs not care for his dogs, the result 
being that the flock is destroyed by both the wild beasts and the dogs. This passage is a 
splendid characterization of the rule of Nero and certainly alludes to him. As is well 
known, Nero is for Dio the perfect type of a tyrant. And finally ibid. 29 Sans Si robs 
piv orparuaras kafptrra p i}r« yvpvd^atr p'frt Bortiv napautheodpevos is like a bad 
Kofitpunfrrjs —an allusion both to Nero and to Domitian. Cf. the well-known utterance 
of Epictetus, DiiS. 4. 5. 17 "rlvot iga riv xapaur^pa roBro ri rtrpaaodpiov"; "TpaiavoO." 
“Wf*” “j Mpvnt.” “pt+n i(u>, noouipdr ion, aairpA.” When Plutarch speaks, in his 
Pythagorean treatise, ad principem ir.eruditum, 779 ff., of the stupidity of certain rulers 
who have themselves portrayed with the thunderbolt or the radiate crown, he 
has in mind not only some Hellenistic sovereigns, but also Caligula and Nero. 
Compare the scene on the arch of Benevcntum, in which Trajan is greeted by 
Juppitcr and other divinities (Chap. VIII, note 6), and a similar representation on 
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some gold coins of Trajan (F. S. Salisbury and E. Mattingly, ‘The Reign of 
Trajan Decius', JRS 14, 1924, pp. 10 i.). The contrast is obvious: Trajan is pro¬ 
tected by Juppitcr: Caligula is himself Zeus Epiphancs. In Or. 3. 133 ft there is 
another point which refers personally to Trajan. In speaking of the pleasures which 
arc the true pleasures of a king, Dio rejects music and the theatre (a reference to 
Nero) and advocates hunting, which was the favourite pleasure of Trajan and 
Hadrian (see the circular medallions on the Arch of Constantine in Rome). It is worth 
noting that the ideas about the finmMa appear already in the Borysthenic speech, 
which certainly belongs to the period immediately after Dio's return from exile. In this 
matter I cannot share the ideas of H. von Amim, loc. cit., pp. 483 ft. Gradually judge¬ 
ments on the emperors, from the point of view of the philosophy of the enlightened 
monarchy, crystallized in a type, which is found, for example, in Fronto, ad Ventm 
imp. ii. 1,8 (Naber, p. 119; Haines, ii» pp. 1*8 ff.f; van den Hout, i, p. 117]). Accord¬ 
ing to this passage Caesar and Augustus are the founders of the Principate, Tiberius 
is put by himself with an illti imperatives aulem deineeps ad Vespasianum tuque eiusrmdi 
omnes, ut non minus vrrbortm pudaet quam pigael nomen el misertrel facinorum. This type, 
illuminated by a great artist, appears already in Tacitus. 

18 On the relations between Dio’s first speech trepi flaoiXtlos and the Panegyricus of 
Pliny (both delivered in a.o. too), see H. von Arnim, loc. cit., p. 325; J. Morr, Die 
Lobride des jungeren Plinius und die erstt Komgsrtde des Dion von Prusa (Progr. Troppau, 
1915); K. Munschcr, Rh. A {us. 73, 1920, p. 174. 

« As we arc dealing with a well-known period, it is unnecessary to enumerate and 
characterize all our literary sources and modem books, monographs, and articles 
(see Chap. Ill, note t). The more important books and articles on subjects which are 
treated in this chapter will be found in the following notes. On the constitutional side, 
see the work* quoted in Chap. Ill, note t, and O. Th. Schulz, Vom Principal gum 
Dominat (1919) (Preface and Introduction), cf. W. Weber, ‘Trajan und Hadrian’, 
Meisler da Polilik (1923). 

su On the origin and the history of the family of Trajan see the excellent study of 
J. Rubel, 'Die Fumilie des Kaiser* Traian’, ^eitsJtr.f. otst. Cymn. 67, 1918, pp. 481 If.; 
R. Paribcni, Optimus Princeps, i (1928), pp. 45 ff. On Hadrian, W. Gray, 'A Study 
of the 1-ifc of Hadrian prior to his Accession’, Smith College Studies in History, iv. 2 
(1919); B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian (1923). On 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, P. von Rohden in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, cola. 249 ft., 
and i, cols. 2279 ff. (cf. ii, col. 2434), and the articles in Prosofi. Imp. Rom. ; cf. the article 
of W. Weber quoted in note 29 and E. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius { 1895). The 
picture of the family life of these emperors, as it can be gathered from the letters of 
Fronto, is, no doubt, characteristic for the nobility of the period, both Roman and 
provincial. It is the life of a landed aristocracy, clinging to the Roman tradition, and 
strict in outlook. Cf. M. RostovtzefT, Hadrian und A 1 . Aurtl ('Mcnachen die Gcschichtc 
machcn\ i (193O. P- ,8 4 )- 

11 See note 10. 

22 The same spirit of self-denying service to the country which is characteristic of 
the emperors and the officials of the 2nd cent, is shown also by the best citizens in the 
cities of the Empire. An excellent example is Dio of Prusa, who might have spent his 
life in the capital near his friend the emperor and yet remained most of the time in his 
native dty; we must bear in mind that his life in Prusa was not a very pleasant one, 
as he was frequently attacked by his enemies and was in danger of losing his popularity 
with the masses of (he people, see H. von Arnim, op. cit, passim. Another well-known 
instance is the great writer Plutarch. Nothing can be nobler than his words in the 
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Pratctpt. ger. reip. 15, p. 81 IB, especially: eyta b'iAiraXiv b pdf rod { eyHaXoGrraf, 
el Kt/xi/iifi irapitmjxa benptipovpti'tp mi ^vodpaei «al XfBots BapaxoiuHop^son ouk 1+11101$ 

| yi fa+u toCt' oinovofutv aX\a r§ trarp&t; cf. Volkmann, Leben, Sehriften Wld Philoiophie 
IUs Plutarch can Ckaeronea (1869), pp. 5a ff.; Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. ii. 1 6 , 
p. 488; in note 4 Schmid quotes a very interesting epigram which expresses 
the feelings of the Greeks of this period (J. Geflcken, Gr. Ep., p. 82). On Plutarch 
as a Roman proconsul or procurator, see H. Dessau, Hermes , 45, 1910, p. 616. 
Another example is Sostrains of Boeotia, who lived on Parnassus, fought the robbers, 
and built roads (Luc. Dem. 1). 1 1 is doubtless tedious to read in thousands of inscriptions 
all over the Empire, recording decrees of the cities in honour of their distinguished 
citizens, the same praise of the liberality, the honesty, &c., of their magistrates, 
gymnasiarchs, priests, and so forth. But we must not forget that what the inscriptions 
say was perfectly true. Where shall we find in our own time thousands of rich men 
who would not only spend their time (without remuneration!) in managing the 
affairs of their city but also pay for it in the shape of a nrnrna honoraria .and volun¬ 
tary gifts? It is usual to speak of ambition, petty desire for local celebrity, &c., but wc 
should not overlook the facts that the ambition of an Opramoas was a noble one 
and that many people borrowed money to help their city and were ruined by 
doing so, see Plut., Je tiland. art. el., pp. 827 ff. It is exceedingly instructive to read 
the excellent book of B. Laum, Slijtungen in der gruikischen tend rdmiichtn Antihe (1914) 
(cf. J. C. Rockwell, PriiaU Bauitifitmgen/Qr die Sladtgememde auf Inschriften der Kaisewnt 
im WtsUn des romischen Reiches (1909)). «o follow the story of ihcsc endless munificent 
gills to the cities, which amounted sometimes to many millions. The public spirit 
which they displayed can be compared only with that shown by many rich Americans 
today. But relatively the Romans gave much more money for public purposes than 
modern Americans. On Aelius Aristides see A. Boulanger, Aelita Aristide (1923) 
{Bibl. des £c. 126); on Lucian, Christ-Schmid, ii. 2*, pp. 550ff. (6th cd., pp. 710If.}. 
A curious summary of the current opinion of the Eastern provincials on the Roman 
emperors of the 1st and particularly the 2nd cent, (the author was a Jew, hut hi» 
judgement was not affected by his religion) it preserved in the 12th book of the. 
Oracula Sibylltna (cf. book 5): see J. Geflcken, 'Romischc Kaitcr im Volksmunde der 
Previn*’, Gott. gel. tfaekr. 1901, pp. 183 ff., and cf. Rzach in Pauly-Widows, iv a, cols. 
2155 ff. It is interesting to find that, along with the emperors of the 2nd cent., and 
especially M. Aurelius, Domitum It praised at a great benefactor of the Roman 
Empire. This may express the feelings of the Jews of this period, but it was certainly 
not the opinion of the leading classes in Asia Minor and Egypt. 

31 See the so-called 'Acts* of Appianus, U. Wilr.kcn, 'Zum alex. Antiscm.’, pp. 822 ff. 
and W. Christ. 20; I.ietzmann. GriethiseJtePapyri 1 (Kl. Texle), no. 21; A. von Premcr- 
stein, Z u ,0 S’ a ^ tx - Mdrljrtralcten (1923), pp. 28 ff. Very striking is the enormous 
influence of the Cynic preaching discernible in this pamphlet: the opposition of 
rdpavvos to ffaoiXok; the rvpartta, ajtXoyoOio, dnai&evoia of Comtnodus, the tyrant, 
as opposed to M. Aurelius’ qualities (4*X6ao+os, a^hapyvpos, $Mya$o t); the fierce 
challenge made to the emperor by the noble gymnasiarch, which reminds us of the 
behaviour of the Cynics in Rome under Vespasian and of Hclvidius Priscus in the 
senate (Suet. Vesp. 15), &c. 1 1 is also noteworthy how purely political was the opposition 
of Appianus: it was directed against the ‘robber’ Commodus in the same sense as the 
opposition of the Roman senate against that emperor. Just as in the times of the Flavians, 
the Alexandrians were as bitter against the emperors as was the opposition in Rome. 
See Acta App. ii. 1 [Musurillo, Acts, &c., pp. 65 ff., no. XI]: ©r/>[a]^cii *ai ISotr 7 /A * 4 S<opor 
efirer “ ’HXidbaipe, dnayo/ievoo poo oC&ir XaXets‘HXiobatpos etwer ' Vai iiyt iyopev AaAijcai 
pi) *xov[tJc? tov oxou'orra; rpqi, tcmvov, TtXevra- iXdos aoi ioiir dxiip ii)s yAuxi'ranjs 00v 
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varpthos rtAtvrf/ocu- /*ij aywia. n {supplements partly of Premerstcin); cf. iv. 3 IT. 
“ris tjor) tov htvrtpov /ton 7ti&y)p irpooKv*o€*ra . . . perfxaXtaaTO ; ipa $ ovyxAijros V ou 
6 Ajjorapxos;'' (‘Hcliodorus, I am being carried off and you say nothing?’ Hdiodorus 
replied: ‘To whom can I speak, there being no one to listen to me? Run, my child, 
die. It is a glory for you to die for your dearest fatherland. Don’t be distressed’.... 
‘Who was it that called me up again, when I was already doing my second obeisance 
to Hades? Was it iht senate or you the robber-chief?'). 

M The peace between the philosophers and the Roman emperors is attested by 
many facts. The attitude of Plotina towards the philosophers is well known, and so arc 
the famous letters of Plotina to Hadrian, of Hadrian to Plotina, and of Plotina 
to the philosophers of the Epicurean school, CIL iii. 12283, <4203. 15 = 

Syll .• 834 — IG ii*. 1099. Cf. A. Wilhelm, Out. Jahruh. 2, 1899, PP- 270 ff.; 
J. Rubel, Ztilsikr.f. oest. Gymn. 67, 1916, pp. 494 ff. Sec in general C. E. Boyd, Public 
Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Home (1915); C. Barbagallo, Lo stalo e Pistrudont 
pubblica nell'imptro romano (1911), and especially L. Hahn, ‘Ueber das Vcrh&Itnis 
von Staat und Schulc inder rOmischen Kaiserzeit', Philol. 76, 1920, pp. 176 IT., and 
E. Ziebarth in Pauly-Wissowa, ii a, col. 766 (art. ‘Schulcn’); A. Gwynn, Roman 
Education from Cicero to Quintilian (1926); cf. Ch. H. Oldfather, 'The Greek Literary 
Texts from Grcco-Romun Egypt’ {Umo. of Wise. Studies in the Soe. Sciences and 
History, 9, 1923). Unfortunately we know practically nothing of the great Museum 
of Ephesus with its associations of professors and doctors. The institution was already 
flourishing under Trajan, and the well-known C. Vibius Salutaris was much interes¬ 
ted in it. Sec J. Kcil, Out. Jahruh. 8, 1905, pp. 128 IT., 135; Forsch. Eph., ii, nos. 
a8g and 65; cf. ibid, iii, no. 88, and J. Kcil, Out. Jahruh. 23, >926, p. 263. It is inter¬ 
esting (hat in the 2nd cent. a.d. some rhetoricians played an important part in the 
municipal life of Ephesus. How widely spread education was among men and women 
is shown by P.Oxyr. 1467, cf. Th. Keinach, Rto. it. ant. 19, 1917, p. 32. Was not the 
changed policy of the emperors of the and cent, towards education another victory of 
public opinion as represented by the philosophers? See Apollonius of Tyana, Epitl. 54. i, 
p. 358 (Kays.): aaoAAumor &«a.a>raff 'Pa, h ali*r A./*crwr «al outohopTjpdrw* *<u irepip «5Au»r 
*ttl fr.piirarat* Mott "p6«*<s, walhsor hi rdtr /r rots woheow -J iVw* tj yv«u*ui' oW Cpt* 
otn rots rofiots famls. The letter may be a forgery, but it reflects well the spirit of the 
period before the government interfered with the school-affairs of the cities. 

” See, c.g., the interesting fragment of an inscription of Pcrgamon probably of the 
time of Hadrian, A. Con/e, Aik. Mitth. 24,1899. p. 197, no. 62 ■* IGRR iv. 444 [=* Buck¬ 
ler, in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, p. 33, no. 2], an edict of a pro- 
consul taking measures against strikers who were engaged in the construction of a 
public building at Pcrgamon. 

16 Compulsory enlistment was used in critical times by all the emperors. But it did 
not become an institution, more or less a regular system, before Trajan, as is shown 
by the fact that there was a habit at that time of sending tvarii to the army in place of 
certain inhabitants of the province of Bithynia (Plin. Ep. ad Tr. 30; Th. Mommsen, 
Ges. Schr. vi, p. 36, note 2). It is to be noted that the Romanized population of Spain 
complained bitterly about repeated compulsory levies in the times of Trajan and 
Hadrian, Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. n. 7, and Hadr. 12. 4; J. Schwendemann, Die 
hsstorische Wert der Vita Marti bei den Saiptoru Historiae Angus toe (1923), p. 43; Rittcrling 
in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, col. 1300. I am glad to find that my interpretation of the words 
of the SHA agrees with that suggested by Domaszcwski to Schwendemann. I must, 
however, insist that ’Italica adlectio’ means compulsory enbstment of those who had 
the status of ‘Italians' not only in North Italy but especially in Gaul and Spain, cf. 

E 
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Chap. Ill, note 8. CH B. W. Henderson, The Life and Prineipate of the Emperor 
Hadrian (1923), pp. 171 ff. (on the military policy of Hadrian in general). On the 
compulsory levies of M. Aurelius sec Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 21; OGIS 511; A. von 
Premerstcin, Klio, ii, 1911, pp. 363 ff. (the Spartans; cf. L Robert, BCH 52, 1928, 
p. 417 on IG v (1). 719), and 13, 1913, p. 84 (the diogmiUd). The prevalence in the 
army of M. Aurelius of rural elements which did not even understand Latin or Greek 
is illustrated by the facts told by Cassius Dio, 72 {71). 5. 2 (iv, p. 256, Boiss.), about 
Bassaeus Rufus, the praetorian prefect of M. Aurelius: 8# r<£ 6 'PoO^os 0 

Baaaatos Vnapyas, ra piv aX)a dyn$ 6 s, antu&toroi W Gtr’ dypotir/av nrol rd irpdird ye roB 
fiiou «V 1 Ttvltf r partis ... Sri 6 SdapKOi tXdiei vpot run rij Aarixw 4 >uiy§, **»' ob povov eneivos, 
iXX' 0vbi d.U OS IIS rwv wapovroiv tyrtm to AaAtjtfcV, Axrn ‘PoOfor tot- inapyoy ccVcfw ‘ elicit con, 
Kataap, pij yrcuvat abrdr rd nap* XaXrfiirro- core yap tXX^nori Moranu . . .’ cf. Exc. Val. 
302 f. in oMi iodjv iorpdrcirro, iXX’ iraSerhpdh* 1 evpttes kXS*. The conscription of the 
‘latrones Dalmatiae atque Dardaniae’ by M. Aurelius is brilliantly explained by 
C. Patich, 'Arch-epigr. L'ntersuch. zur Geschichte dor r&m. Provinz Dalmaticn’, v (in 
Wiss. Miuh, aus Bosnien, &c., viii), 190a, pp. 123 ff, on the basis of some inscriptions 
in Dacia and Moesia Superior, as the liquidation of a rather dangerous revolt of 
native elements in Dalmatia at the time of the great wars on the Danube, cf. Scr, 
Hist. Aug., Julianus, t. 9. My assertion that in the 2nd cent, all the legionary soldier* 
were dt iure Roman citizens must not be taken in the strictly juridical sense. As A. 
Segr b, Aegyptiu, 9, 1928, pp. 303 ff, has shown, even in post-Hadrianic times in Egypt 
the Egyptians who served in the legions obtained citizenship only after the honesta mitsio. 
Was this treatment limited to oriental recruits? Cf. the tixones Asiani in PSI ix. 1063 
(a.d. 117), and L. Amundsen, Symb. Osl. to, 1932, pp. aa ff. 

v. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Antonines. 

The Cities. Commerce and Industry 

1 L. Boulanger, Atlius Aristide el la tophislique dans la pracincr d'Asit an lime siecle de 
notre ire {Bibl. da Ft. 126, 1923); cf. J. Mesk, ‘Der Aufbau der xxvr Rede des Aelius 
Aristides', Jahrrsb. iiber das K. K. Franz Joseph Rtalgymnasium (Wien, 1909), pp. jff. 

* The best picture of the natural and gradual urbanization of a province is given by 
C. Jullian, in his admirable Histone de la Gault, v (1920), ch. ii, pp. 33 ff. ('Groupe.mcnts 
humains ct lieux batis'); cf. for the province of Africa, J. Toutain, La Ciils romaines de la 
Tunisie [Bibl. dtsFc. 72,1896). On the activity of Vespasian and his successors see Chap. 
VI, the sections concerning Spain and Dalmatia. On Spain our information is especially 
good: see CIL ii. 1610 IIS 1981, and CIL ii. 1423 •** tLS 6092 and add.; 
Weynand, RE\i. cols. 2659ff; McEldcrry.j 7 ?S 8 , tgi8,pp. 68 If; Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal Administration, pp. 364 ff., nos. 60 and 61, and the well-known documents of 
Salpcnsa [Dessau, ILS 6088 Riccobono, FIRA ! 23] and Malaca [Dessau, ILS 6o8g = 
Riccobono, FIRA 1 24]. On the activity of Trajan in the Danubian countries sec the 
valuable work of B. Filov, ‘The Emperor Trajan and the Bulgarian Regions’, Bull. 
Soc. arch. bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 171 ff. (in Bulgarian), and R. Paribcni, Gptimus Princeps, i, 
pp. 309 ff. On the activity of the same emperor in Transjordan and in Arabia 
see Paribcni, op. cit., ii, pp. 1 ff. Epigraphical material from Gerasa shows that 
Trajan’s work in Transjordan had already been largely prepared by the Flavians 
(A. H. M. Jones, JRS 18, 1928, p. 145, nos. t and 2; p. 147, no. 4, esp. pp. >32 ff, 
nos. 1 a-14 [ = C. B. Welles, in C. Kraeling, Gerasa, City of the Detapolis, nos. 201, 200,31, 
51-52, 192]. On the urbanization of the provinces I shall speak more fully in the next 
twochapters, which will give a brief survey of the romanizationofthevarious provinces. 

* On Rome it is enough to quote O. Richter, Topograpkit der Stadt Rom, in 
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Muller's Handbuch des kl. Alt. iii. 2. 3, 2nd ed.; Jordan-Hlilsen, TopographU Roms, 
vols. i-ii (1871-65), and vol. i 3 (1907); Graffunder in Pauly-\Vis$o\va, Zw. R. i, 
cols. 1008 ff.; S. B. Plainer and Th. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(1929); G. Lugli, / monument i antichi di Roma , i—iii (1931-8); cf. E. dc Ruggiero, 
Lo Slalo e U open pubblkhe in Roma anlica (1925). On Ai-exandrja see E. Breccia, Alexan¬ 
dra ad Ae&ptum (Eng. cd. 1922, with a bibliography); W. Schubert, Agypien ootn 
Alexander dem Grossen bit auf Mohammed (1922), pp. 1-136. On Antioch, R. FOrstcr, 
‘Antiochia am Orontes’, JDAI 12, 1897, pp. 104 ff., cf. Pauly-Wissowa, j.k. Antiochia 
and Daphne; E. S. Bouchicr, A Short History of Antioch (1921). On Ephesus sec the re¬ 
ports on the excavations in Oest. Jahresh., Beibl.,cf. Forseh.F.ph. (1906 and foil.); J. Keil, 
Fphesos. Bin Fiiber dutch die Ruinenstdtte (1931); G. Lafayc, *£ph£»e roraaine’, Coif, du 
Musk Guimet, 32, 1909, pp. 1 IF.; Biirchncr in Pauly-Wmowa, v, cols. 2773 ff.; P. 
Romanclli, Diz. epigr. ii, pp. 2110 IF.; Ch. Picard, Bpheie el Claras (Btbl. des Be. 123, 
1922), pp. 660 ff. On Carthage, A. Audollent, Carthage romaine (Bibl. des Be. 84,1901); 
K. Babelon, Guide A Carthage: R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, T/bessa et Us titles antiques 
de I'Afriqut du Surd (1909); on subsequent excavations in Carthage, see Bull. arch, 
du Com. d/s trav. hist, and C. R. de la marcht du Service des AntiquiUs de la Tunisie. On 
Lyons, C. Jullian, Hutoae, vols. iv-vi {passim), cf. A. Allmer et P. Diasard, Musk de 
Lyon, i-v (1888-93) > esp. ii, pp. 138 (F.; P. Dmard. Collection Rkamier, Catalogue des plumbs 
antiques (1905). 

* It is impossible to enumerate here all the monographs on the various cities of 
Italy and the provinces. It will be sufficient to quote some general works where a good 
bibliography is to be found, and some monograph which are not quoted in these 
general works. The object of the appended bibliography is to give a selection of books, 
the study of which may serve to convey an idea of the different types of city in the 
Roman Empire. More monographs on the cities of the Empire arc urgently wanted: 
they are the indispensable basis of n really satisfactory history of the Roman world. 
Brilliant pictures of city life in the provinces may be found in the classical fifth volume 
of Mommsen's Rdmitche Gesthichte [Eng. trans. The Pun incts of the Roman Empire ]; cf. 
V. Cbxipot,!/ Monde romain (1927), and H. Dessau, Gesth. der. rdm. Kasserzeit, ii, a (1 93 °)• 
A survey of the provinces from the economic point of view is also given in the second 
edition of T. Frank’s Economic Hutory. I quote here these excellent works once and for 
all. Cf. from the point of view of the history ofart H. Tierscb. An Jen Rindern des rdmiuhen 
Rtiehs (1911). On Italy in general, sec H. Nisscn, Ital. Ixmdeskmde, vols. i-ii (1883- 
1902); Lackcit, Philipp, and Schcrling, in Pauly-Wissowa. Suppl. iii, cols. i 24 Gff. 
On Pompeii, A. Mau, Pompgji in Lehen und Kunsl, and cd. [F.ng. trans. by Kelsey]; 
F. von Dulin, Pompeji, fine Hellenist. Stadt in Ital ten 1 (1918). I cannot give here the com¬ 
plete titles of all the good guides to Pompeii (T. Wancher, M. Della Corle, A. Ippcl, 
E. Perntce, N. Engclmann, A. Maiuri). Cf. L. Curtius, Die Wandmalmi Pompejis (1929); 
V. Spinazzola, LeArti decorative in Pompei (1928); A. Maiuri. Pompd. Visions italiche (no 
date) ; id. 'Aspctti c problcmi ddl'archrologia campana', Histories, 4, 1930, pp. 72 ff. 
On Herculaneum, A. Maiuri, ErcoUmo. Visioni italiche (1932), cf. Nuooa Antoiogia, May 
1929. On Os ha, De Paschctto, Ostia (1912); J. Carcopino, Virgite tt Us origines d'Oslie 
(1919); cf. the important reports of G. Calxa on his excavations in Not. d. Scad, especially 
1920-3, and his articles ‘Gli scavi reeenti nell’abitato di Ostia', Mon. dei Lined, 26, 
1920, pp. 322 ff., and 'L’importanza storico-areheologica della resurrezione di Ostia', 
Atene e Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 229ff.; ‘L’indagine storica di Ostia’, Bull. Com. 53, 1925, 
pp. 232 fF. ; and his brochure, Ostia. Guida storica e monumenlaU, 2nd cd.; J. Carcopino, 
'Ostic', in Les Visions tTArt, 1929. Cf. Chap. II, note 36. On Puteou, Ch. Dubois, 
PouzzoUs antique {Bibl. des Be. 98, 1907); G. Spano, ‘La *'ripa Puteolana” Atli d. Act. de 
Napoli, ii (1928) (publ. 1931). On Aquileia. E. Majonica, Ftihrtr dutch das Staatsmmeum 
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oon Aquileia (K. K. Arch. Inst.) (1911); G. Brusin, Aquileia (>929); id. Aquileia Nostra, i 
(1930), pp. 22 ff.; cf. Chap. I, note 16 and Chap. II, note 34. On Gaul and Germany, 

C. Jullian, loc. ciu; F. Cumont, Comment la Belgique Jvt romanisde (and ed. 1919); 
H. Dragendorff, Westdevtschland zur Romtr’eit (and ed. >919); F. Koepp, Die Romer in 
Deutschland > (1926); F. Koepp and K. Bluemlein, Bilder am dem romisch-germanisthen 
Kulturleben 1 (1926); Get mania Romans. Ein Bilderatlas 1 (1924-6); K. Schumacher, 
Siedelungs- und Kulturgesckichle der Rheinland/ , vol. ii, Die rdmische Period/ (1923); F. Hert- 
lein, O. Parcc, P. Goesaler, Die Romer in VVUrttemberg, i-iii (1928-32); J. Colin, Les 
AntiquiUs romaines de la Rhenanie (1927). Three model monographs on the ancient cities 
of Gaul arc M. Clcrc, Aquae Sextiae. Histone d'Aix en Precxnce dans I'antiqviU (1915); 
L. A. Coratans, Arles antique (Bibl. d/s fix. 1 jg, 1921), and M. Clerc, Massilia, Histoire 
de Marseille dans I'antiquite, i-ii (1927-9). Some other monographs are less satisfactory, 
for example: B. A. Donnedicu, La Pompti de Prmtnct (Fr6jus, 1927); J. Saintcl, Vaison 
dans I'anliqidU, i-iii (1926-7). On (he interesting mins of lugdmum Conoenarum (Saint- 
Bertrand de Comrainges), in which excavations began in 1913, cf. J. Calmette, Bull. 
Soc. Ant. de France, 1928, pp. 253 ff.; P. Lavedan, R. Lizop, B. Sapfne, Les Fouilles 
dt Saint-Bertrand de Comminges (1929); id. Rapportsur lesfouilles, &c. 1929-30 (1931). On 
the progress of excavation in France in 1915-30, see R, Lamicr, Bet. d. r. g. Komm. 20, 
1930, pp. 119 IT. For the cities of the Rhine see K. Sad*e, Das rdmische Bonn (1925); 
A. Grenier, Qjialte villts romainet de Rhenanie ( Trines , Mqyence, Bonn, Cologne) (1923) J 

D. Krcncker, Das rdmische Trier (1926); R. Forrcr, Strasbourg-ArgentoraU pr/historique, 
gallo-romain et mJrovxngien (1927); on Castra Vetera, see H. Lchner, Romische-Germanisch 
Forschungen, iv (1930), and Das Romerlager Vetera bei Xanten (1926). On Switzerland see 
F. Staehclin, Die Schuxig in rdmiseher ^eit* (1948; herausgeg. durch die Stiftung von 
Schnyder v. Wartensee). On Britain in general see F. Haverficld, The Romanization of 
Roman Britain (4th ed.1923), and Roman Occupation of Britain (1924), and his monographs 
on various cities of Britain; R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1932). Cf. the annual 
reports on Roman Britain by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. Taylor in JRS (since 
1921). On Ixmdon, F. Haverficld, JRS 1, 1911, pp. 141 if.; Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London, vol. iii: Roman Ijjndon 
(1928); Ziegler, RE xiii, cob. 1396 ff. On Spain, A. Schulten in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, 
cob. 2034 ff; P. Paris, Promenades arcMologiques en Espagne (1914 and 1921); E. S. 
Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire (1914); A. Schulten, Hispania (Barcelona, 1921). 
On Africa, S. Gscll, Les Monuments antiques de VAlghie (1901); id. Promenades archtolo- 
giquts aux environs d'Algrr (1927); G. Boissicr, L'Afriqut ronuiine ‘ (1912); A. Schulten, Das 
rdmische Afrika (1899); J. Toutain, Les Cit/s romaines de la Tunisie (1896); E. S. Bouchier, 
Life and Letters in Roman Africa (1913); R. Cagnat, 'les Romains dans l’Afriquc du 
Nord’, Rio. della Tripolilania, 1, 1924-5, pp. 323 ff; 2, 1925-6, pp. 75 ff On some 
groups of ancient cities of Africa, see R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Tlbessa, &c. (1909); 
id., Visile d quelques villts africasnes rfctmmcnl fouilUes (Ann. du Mus. Guimet, Bibl. de 
vulgarisation, 39, 1912). On separate cities: Timgad, E. Bocswillwald, R. Cagnat, 
A. Ballu, Timgad, une ciU africaine sous PEmpire Remain (1905); A. Ballu, Guide xUustri de 
Timgad, 2nd ed.; Lambacsis, R. Cagnat, ‘L’Asdcpieium de Lamb&e’, Atti d. Pontif. 
Acc. Rom. di Archeologia (scr. iii), Mentorie, i. 1(1923); Khamis&a and Announa, Gow:erne - 
menl ginhal de l'Alger ie. Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. Fouilles txiaiUes par le Service des 
Monuments Historiques de VAlgdrie, vol. i (Khamissa), vol. iii (Announa) (1914-22); 
R. Johannessen. ‘A Roman Town in Africa', The History Quarterly, 1, 1927, pp. 82 ff; 
Djcmita, R. Cagnat, Mus. Beige, 18, 1923, pp. 113ff.; A. Ballu, Guide illustri de 
Djtmila (1927); Volubilis, I- Chatclain, C.R. Acad, truer. 1922, pp. 28ff; Thugga, 
L. Poinssot, Nous. arch. d. miss, scient. 13, 1906, pp. 103 ff; 18, 1910, pp. 83 ff; 21, 
1916, pp. iff; 22, 1919, pp. 133 ff; Bulla Regia, Lchi Majus, Siagu, Sufetula, 
Althiburos, Thuburbo Majus, A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Notes et Documents publids par 
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la Dirution des AntiquiUi it Arts (Protectorat Francois. Gouternemenl Tun'isifn), voh. i, ii, 
iv-vii( 1908-22), cf. on Bulla Regia, L. Carton, C.R.Aead. laser. 1922, p. 326; Gigthis, 
L. A. Constans, Gigthis. Etudes d’histaire el d'arcftfolcgie sur 1m emporium de la Petite Syrte 
(1916}. Cf. the illustrated catalogues of the Museums of Antiquities in Tunisia and 
Algeria— Musics el collections arehiolog'iques de PAlgSrie el de la Tunisie : Mus^c Alaoui 
(2nd ed.), d’Alger (with a supplement by P. Wuilleumier, 1928), dc Cherchcl (and 
supplement), dc lambtte, d'Oran, de Slax, de Soussc, de Ttbessa, de Timgad. 
On Tripoli and Cyrene, R. Paribeni, Dig . epigr. ii, pp. 1450fT.; L. Homo, ‘I-es 
Remains on Tripolitairie et en Cyr«?naique’> Rev. d. deux mmdes, 1914, Mars, pp. 389 if. ; 
S. Kerri, ‘'Ire anni di lavoro archcologir© a Cirrnc’, Aegyptus, 4, 1923, pp. 163IF.; 
L\ von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, Kyrene { 1928) (It. trans. Bergamo, 1930]; Notiziario 
anktologuo del ndniUero delle calome, csp. vol. 4 (1927); F. Noack, ‘Arrhaeologisrhc 
Entdcrkungen in Tripolitanien', Die Anlikt , r, 1925, pp. 204 fT.; R. Cagnat, Journ, 
Sav. 1927, pp. 337 If; P. Romanelli, Izptis Magna (1925: Africa ftaliana, 1, 1926); 
S. Aurigemina, 1 Mosaiei di Zliten (1926); R. Bartorcini, Le trrme di Lepcis Magna ( 1930); 
Africa Italiana, 1-4, 192'■,-32; R. Bartorcini, Guida di luptis (1927); id. Gtdda di Sohratha 
(1927); id. I.eaniichitd della Tripolitama (1926). For subsequent discoveries see Riiista della 
Tripolitania, vol. 1, and Africa Italuma (8 vols. 1927-41). On Dalmatia, A. Venturi, E. 
Pais, A. Molmenti, Dalmazia Momimentale (1917); G. Kowalrzyk, Denkmdlrr der Kunst in 
Dalmatien (1910). On Pola, A. Gnirs, Pcla. Kir. Fuher dutch die antden BaudenkmdUr und 
Sammlungen (19 r 3). cf. A at. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 211 ff. On Salona and Spalato, E. H^brard 
and J. Zeillcr, Spalato, Upalais de DuxUtien (1912); FortcJtungen in Salona, vols. i-iii (1917- 
39 ) (Ocst. Arch. Inst.); Rtchtrchts a Salons, vob. i-ii (1928-33) (Fondation Rask-Orstcd); 
N. Vulii in Pauly-Wmowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 2003. Pannonja. ‘Lmona, I. Theil’, 
JaJirb.f. Altertum.sk. 7, 1914, pp. 61 ff. AlhaMA. L. M. t’golini, Albania anhea, vols. 1-3 
(1927-42); id. L’anlica Albania (1929), and the periodical Albania, vols. 1-6, 1925-39; 
C. Patsch, Out. Jahresh., 23, 1926, p. 210. Macedonia. On Thetsalonica, O. Tafrali, 
Topo&raphiedcThessalonigue (1913), andT htsialonirpudete*igines auxivt. (1919); Ch. Diehl, 
Salonigue (1920), cf. F.. H^brard, ‘Ixs Travaux, &c., b I’arc dc Galore ct a lYglisc de 
St. Georges de Saloniquc', BCH 44, 1920, pp. 5 ff. (with bibliography). Greece. On 
Athens, W. Judeich, Topographie ion Aiken 4 (1931), in Muller’s Handb. d, kl. Alt. iii. 
2. 2. On Corinth, Corinth, Results of Kxcaoationt [vols. i-xv (2) (1932-32) (In progress)] 
and Ryvanek and Lenschau in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 991 ff. On Rhodes, 
II. van Geldrr, Geschichte der alien Rhoditr (1900). (The Italian excavations 
yielded only very few objects of the Roman period: see Clara Rhodos, vols. 1 (1928) 
[-10,1940].) OnAstA Minor.W. M. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia A/uwr (1890); 
id. The Cities of St. Paul (1907). On the Roman province of Asia, V. Chapot, La Province 
romaine d’Asie ( Bibl. de I’fuole des Hauler Etudes, 150, 1904), and J. Kcil and A. von 
Premerstein, ‘Bericht Ubcr eine Rcisc in Lydicn’, i, ii, iii, in Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 53, 
1908; 54, 1911; and 57, 1914; W. H. Buckler, W. M. Caldcr, C. W. M. Cox, 'Asia 
Minor 1924’, JRS 14, 1924, pp. 24fT; 15, 1925, pp. 141 fT.; 16, 1926, pp. 53 ff.; 
17, ‘ 9 “ 7 » PP' 49 fT; W\ M. Calder and others, Monumcnla Anas Mtnoris Antigua, 
vol. i (1928) (in progress). On Miletus, MiltL Ergebnisse der Awgrabungen, &c. 
(1906-28) (KOuigl. Mus. zu Berlin). Cf. Th. Wicgand, ‘Gymnasirn, Thcrmcn 
11. l’alacstren in Milet’, Sitzb. Hal. Akad. 1928, pp. 22 ff. On Prrgamon, Altertumer oon 
Pergamon, vols. i (1885-1937) (K. Mus. zu Berlin), and the annual reports in Alh . 
MiUh. (The excavations were recommenced by the State Museums of Berlin: Th. 
Wiegand, ‘Bcricht liber die Ausgrabungen in Pergamon’, 1927, Abh. Berl. Akad. 
1928 (3).) On Smyrna, the speeches of Aristides [Or. 17. 19 and 21, Kcil); L. 
Boulanger, loc. cit., pp. 384 fT.: W. M. Calder, ‘Smyrna as described by the Orator 
Aristides’, Studies in the History dfe. of the Easton Provinces of the Roman Empire, cd. W. M. 
Ramsay (1906). Oil Sardis, Buerchncr, RF. ii a, cols. 2475 ff.; Sardis, Publications of the 
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American Society for the excavation of Sardis, vol. i, &c. (1916-3?); cf. Th. L. Shear, A met. 
fount. Arch. 26, 1922, pp. 405 ff.; 31, 1927, pp. 19 ff. On Pamphylia and Pisidia, Ch. 
Lanckorohsky, G. Niemann and E. Petersen, Les Villa de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie 
(1890). On Antioch of Pisidia. W. M. Ramsay, 'Colonia Caesarea {PLsidian Antioch) 
in the Augustan Age’, JRS 6, 1916, pp. 83 ff. and D. M. Robinson, Amer. Journ. Arch. 
28, 1924, pp. 435 ff.; cf. W. M. Ramsay, 'Studies in the Roman province Galatia, 
VI’ and ‘IX’, JRS 14,1924, pp. 172 ff., and 16,1926, pp. 102ft; D. M. Robinson, JRS 
15, 1925, pp. 253 ff and Roman SculpturesfromColonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch) (1926). 
On Lycia and Caria, O. Bcnndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien (1884); 
E. Kalinka, TituliAsia*Minoru, voL ii: Tituli I.yciaelinguisgraeca ct latinacorocripti’, 
[i-iii (1) (1920-41) (in progress)]; Burchner in Pauly-VVissowa, x, cols. 1943 ff 
{with bibliography), cf. G. Guidi and A. Maiuri, 'Viaggio di csplorazione in Caria', 
Ann. d. R. Sc. arch, di Ainu, 4-5, 1924, pp. 343 IT. On Paphlagonia, R. Leonhardr, 
Papklagonia, Reisen und Forschungen (1915). On Cilicia, Rugc in Pauly-VVissowa, xi, 
cols. 385 ff. (with bibliography). On Phrygia, W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoftries 
of Phrygia, 2 vols. (1895-7) i ‘ tl - The Letters to the Seven Churches of Aria (1904). On Galatia, 
Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, col*. 5f 9 fF. (with bibliography); \V. M. Ramsay, 
‘Studies in the Roman province Galatia', JRS 16, 1926, pp. 201 ff On Bithynia, 
Pontus, Armenia, Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, cols. 507 ff; F. Cumont, J. G. C. 
Anderson, H. Grdgoire, Studia Pont'ua, 3 vols. (1903-to); M. Rostovtzeff ‘Pontus, 
Bithynia and the Bosporus', Ann. Brit. School Athens. 32, 1918, pp 1 ff; cf. CAH ix, 
pp. 211 ff On Cyxicus, F. W. Hasluek, Cyzicus (1910). On Byzantium, II. Merle, 
Die Geschichte ‘Ur SUU/U Byzantion und Kalchedon (1916). On Sinope, D. M. Robinson, 
Ancient Sinope (1906). Mobsia Inferior. On Tomi and Isirus, V'. PSrvan, 'Zidul 
Cet&tii Tomi', Analele Academiei Romane, 37, 1915, and id. 'Histria', ibid., 38, 
1916. South Russia. On r&ncicapaeum and Olbia, F.. II. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks (1913); M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in S. Russia (1923). On Syria, C. 
Humaim and O. Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien und Notdsyrien (1890) (Kommagenc); 
H. C. Butler, Publications of an American Arch. Expedition to Syria, ifkft-1900, 4 vol*. 
(« 904 - 5 ). anfl ***. Archaeological Expeditions to Syria m 1904-5 and 1909, 3 div. (1907-16); 
E. Littmann, Die RuinemtatUn und Schiftdenbndler Syrians (1917); E. S. Bouchier, Syria 
as a Roman Province (1916); R. Dmuud, Topographic histnrupu. de la Syrie antique ft 
midihalt (1927); L. Jalabcrt and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions grttqurs et latines de la Syrie, 
vol. i-iii (1929-53) (in progress); R. Dussaud, P. Dcschamps, 11 . Scyrig, La Syria antique 
et mldtf&iU (193O; M. Rostovtzcff, The Caravan-Cities: Petra andjerash, Palmyra and Dura 
(* 933 )- Baalbek, Th. Wicgand, Baalbek, vols. i-iii. (Text und Tafeln, 1921-5), and 
Honigmann in Pauly-'Wissowa.Suppl. iv,cols.715ft On Palmyra, Prince P. Abamclck- 
Lazarcw, Palmyra (Moscow, 1884, in Russian); J. B. Chabot, Choix d'inscriptions 
de Palmyre (1922); A. Gabriel, 'Rccherchcs archdologiques 4 Palmyre’, Syria, 7, 1927, 
pp. 71 ff. On Damascus, G. Watzingcr and K. Wulzingcr, WissenschafUicht Vrrofftnl- 
lichungen des deutsch-turkuchen Denkmolschutvhommando hcrausg. von Th. Wicgand, fasc. iv 
(1921). On Gerasa, Prince P. Abamelek-I ^rarcvi,Djerash (Moscow, 1885, in Russian); 
H. Guthc, ‘Gerasa’, Das Land der Bibel, iii. 1-2, 1919. On Tyre, W. F. Fleming, The 
History of Tyre (1915), in Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. x (superficial). 
On Bcrytus, L. Cheikho, Beyrouth, Hisloire et Monuments (1927). On Seleuccia of Pieria 
(the port of Antioch and an important station of the Syrian fleet), Honigmann, 
Pauly-Wissowa, ii a, cols. 1184 ff; V. Chapot, 'Sclcucic dc Pidric', Mim. Soc. Ant. de 
France, igo6, pp. 149 ft Arabia. On Petra and Bostra, R. Brunnow and A. von 
Domaszewski, Die Pnentcia Arabia, 3 vols. (1904-5); A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, 3 vols. 
(1907); Libbey and Hoskins, The Jordan Valley and Petra {1905); G. Dalman, Petra 
(1908); H. Guthc, ‘Die griechisch-rOmischen Stadte des Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land 
der Bibel, ii. 5, 1918; W. Bachmann, C. Watzingcr. Th. Wiegand, Petra (1921); A. 
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Kennedy, Petra, its History and Monuments (1926); A. Kammerer, Petra et la Nabatenc 
(1929). Mesopotamia. On Dura, F. Cumont, Fouillcs dr Dotaa-Europos (1926) ; P. V. C. 
Baur, A. Bellinger, M. Rostovtzcff, &c.. The Excaoalions at Dura-Euroftos, Preliminary 
Report, i [-ix (3) (1952); Final Reports, iv (pt. 1 (i-2)-iv (i» {1943); vi (1949).] For 
Seleurcia on Tigris see M. Streck, ‘Sdeucia und Ktcsiphon', Der AlU Orient , 16. 3 
and 4, 1 g 17. For the University of Michigan’s important excavations in the ruins of 
Seleuccia see Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar ( 1931). On Palestine, P. 
Thomsen, Denkmdler Palos lines aus der £eii jesu (1916); id. Paldstina und seine Kultur 
in Jilnf Jahrtaustnden* (1931); Die Palastina-Literatur, i-vi (for years 1895-1939). 

s On the minor African cities sec the bibliography quoted in note 4- On Camuntum 
and Aquincum, Pauly-Wissowa, articles 'Aquineum' and ‘Carnuntum’; Der romische 
Limes in Oestirreich, vola. l-t2 (1900-14); W. Kubitschck and S. Frankfurter, Fithrer 
dutch CarnuntunP (1923). On Virunum, R. Egger, Fishier durch die Antikensammlung 
des Landesmuseums in Klagenfuri( 1921). Poctovio, M. Abramii, Poetovio: Fuhrer dutch die 
Dtnkmdler der romischen Stadt (1925). Nicopolb ad Istrum, W. Dobrusky, Sbornik za nar. 
Umotoortnija, 18,1906, pp. 704 ff. (in Bulgarian); C. Scure, Rev. arch. 1907(2), pp. 257 ff.j 
B. Filov, Bull. Sac. Arch. Bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 177-206 (in Bulgarian); S. Bobfcv, Bull. Inst. 
Arch. Bulg. 5, 1928-9, pp. 50 ff. (in Bulgarian). On Doclea, P. Sticotti, Die romiuhe 
Stadt DotUa m Montenegro, in Schri/ten der BalXankommission, vi (1913). On the cities in 
Britain sec note 4. On Assets, J. T. Clarke, F. M. Bacon, R. Koldcwcy, Investigations 
atAssos (Boston, 1902-2 O. On the Egyptian ‘metropolcis’ in general see P. Jouguct, 
La vis municipalt dans V Egypt.t romaine (BUI. des Ft. 104, 1911); id. ’I/CS mdropolc* 
£gypliennrs h la fin du n“ siecle’, Re0. it. gr. 30, 1917, pp. 394 ff.; H. Schmitz, DU 
hellenistisch-rSmischer. Stadtanlagen m Agypun (1921). On Ptolemais, G. Plaumann, Ptole- 
mais in Obertigypten (1910). On Hcrmupolis, G. M^autis, Une milropole igyptienne sous 
Pempire romam, Hermoupolis la Grande (1918). On Aniinoupolis, E. KUhn, Antinoopolu 
(1913), and B. Kliblcr, Aniinoupolis (1914). On Canopus and on the villages of the 
FayyCtm see E. Breccia, Monum. de I'Fgypu gr&o-romaine, i (1926); P. Vicrcck, Phila¬ 
delphia ( Morgenland , 16, 1928). On the excavation of Caranis, see pi. XLIV. 

* R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel (TarchfologU romaine, vols. i, it (1916-20); H. 
Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (1912); ThelxgacyoJ Rome (1923), especially 
the chapters on ‘Architecture and Art’ by G. McN*. Rushforth and on ‘Building 
and Engineering' by G. Giovannoni; it ba pity that the book does not contain a chap¬ 
ter on the Roman cities in general and on town-planning in the Roman Empire. Cf. 
F. Ilaverfield, Ancient Town-planning (1913); K. M. Swoboda, Rdmische und romanische 
Painste (1919); T. H. Hughes and E. A. G. Lambom, Towns and Town-planning , 
Ancient and Modern (1923); G. Calza, ‘Teorie cstetiche degli antichi Sulla costru- 
zionc della citt 4 ', Bull. Comm. arch. com. 1922, pp. 127 ff; N. Cuitrera, 'Archi- 
tettura Ippodamca', Mem. Act. Lmui, 27, 1924, pp. 357 ff; A. von Gercken, Griechische 
Stadtanlagen (1924); P. I-avedan, Histoire de {'architecture urbaine (1926). The progress of 
archaeological investigation gradually corrects many erroneous ideas about the life 
of ancient cities. Thus, the idea that undent streets had ‘blind’ fronts is now put out 
of court by the more careful excavations carried out both at Ostia and at Pompeii 
(SCC, c.g. Not. d. Scavi, 1912, pp. 31 ff, 64 ff, T02 ff.). Another false view concerning the 
darkness of the streets at night was already refuted by the evidence of Libanius and 
Ammianus Marccllinus, which shows that the streets of Antioch were brightly and 
abundantly lit. Cf. H. Lamer, 'Strasscnbeleuchtung im spateren Altertum’, Phil. 
Woch. 1927, p. 1472. Now we learn from some terracottas that Alexandria also had a 
well-organized system of street-lighting, see E. Brecda, 'Un tipo inedito della coro- 
plastica antica “II lampinaio” BuU.Soe. arch. Alex. 20,1924, pp. 239 ff The huxi-anrai 
arc known to us from the service in the Egyptian temples, where the hugrafla seems 
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to have been a religious festival. On the other hand, G. Spano, Mem. d. Ace. di Napoli, 
1919, pp. 128 ff., has taught us that even in the case of Pompeii the theory of ‘dark 
streets’ was an exaggeration. With the evidence of the Alexandrian terracottas may 
be compared the well-known addition to one of the electoral posters of Pompeii: 

' lanternari, lent sealant It is, however, possible that the Alexandrian terracottas repre¬ 
sent not the lucernarii of the streets of the city, but those of the great sanctuaries: see 
Wilckcn, UPZ >, PP- 34 and 49. 

7 On the income of a Greek city see H. Francotte,I«J Finances des alts greeques (1909), 
cf. id. Mas. Beige, 11, 1907, pp. 53 IT. The sources of income remained in the Roman 
period the same as they had been in the Hellenistic epoch. A good survey is given 
in an inscription of Cos of the 1st rent, b.c., SGDI — SyllA, 1000, 3632 [W. A. L. 
Vreeken, De lege quadasn Coorum (Groningen, 1953)], cf. Dittenberger, Syll.* 1262 
(tst cent, a.d., Smyrna). For an earlier period compare the inscription of Tclmessus, 
OGIS 55 [= TAM ii. ij. Cf. also Cicero , ad All. v. t6. a, and my Gesch. d. Slaalspachl. 
Cf. the fourth edict of Cyrcne (Augustus: see Chap. II, note 6). For the period of the 
Roman Empire, see V. Chapot, I a province romaine d'Asie, pp. 252 ff., and especially 
I. Levy, ‘La vie municipalc de I’Asie Mineure sous les Antonins', Ren. tt . gr. 8, 1895, 
pp. 203 ff.; la, 1899, pp. 255 IT.; 14, 1901, pp. 350ff. (for the East), and W. I.icbe- 
nam, StadUverwaUung im tomucken Kaistrrtichi (1900), pp. t fT.; Abbott and Johnvjn, 
Mimic. Admin., pp. 138 ff. (both for the East and for the West). The question of the 
municipal tax-system under the Roman Empire should be made the object of an 
accurate special study. F. E. Abbott’s thesis (op. cit., p. 138) that ‘the residents of a 
civitas were practically exempt from the payment of municipal taxes' is undoubtedly 
wrong. We must distinguish carefully between East and West, between Italy and the 
Provinces, and in addition between the different types of cities. In the West the term 
mtigalia (lex Malac., FIReV 24, ch. Ixiii: cf. cp. Vespas. de Saborensibus, FIR A 1 74) 
does not necessarily indicate the incomes of public lands only, and in the East we 
have evidence of many different kinds of taxes (including the land-tax). The payments 
made by the clcruchs of Aixani (Abbott and Johnson, op. cit., no. 82 [OGIS 502]) 
can hardly be considered a rent: at Siratonicca (ibid., no. 83 [SyllA 837]), ri riXq ni 

r*)f *«/>«. are certainly some form of land-tax (rf. ibid., no. 104). These and similar 
taxes arc levied as much on ciciialet libera* (for instance Athena: ibid., nos. 90-92 [Id 
ii. 1 1 too, 1103, 1104J). as on cities paying tuxes to the fiscus. In some cases it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether the city collected the tax for itself or for the state. Cf. the well- 
known inscription of Iotapc (CIG 4411 — JParibcni, Mon. Ant. 23, 1914, p. 175; cf. 
Hula, Oest.Jabesh. 5, 190a, p. 204) where the mpoml presuppose the existence 
of woAm-oi Popot. It U easier to register the cases in which the city gets an income 
deriving from its patrimony. For instance the rules for leasing or selling sacerdotal 
offices are interesting: see L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 434 ff. 

g On the brutioto* in the Greek cities sec Waszynski, Unmet, 34, 1899, pp. 553 ff.; 
A. Wilhelm, Btilragt gur gr. Inschri/lnkunde (1909), pp. 229ff.; G. Cardinal!, Rend. 
Lincei, 1908, pp. 158 ff. On the serzi fmblici, see L. Halkin, ’Les esc laves publics che/. 
les Romaim’, Bibl. etc. de I'Unic. de Liege , I, 1897. 

0 Cf. Chap. Ill, note 27. On the district roads in Italy and in the provinces, see 
O. Hirsehleld, Die kais. Vtrwalhatgsb., p. 208, note 1, and p. 209, note 3. Cf. the 
inscriptions in Not. d. Scaei, 1915, p. 26; ibid. 1918, p. 140 [= L'An. ip. 1919, 64]; 
1921, p. 69 (= L'An. ip. 1922, 86]; and 1929, p. 220 L'An. tp. 1930, 122] 
(money paid by some pouissores agrarian to whom the emperor had given a 
certain sum); cf. CIL ix. 6072, 6075. The inscription in Not. d. Scam, 1918, p. 140, 
shows how heavy was the cost of land transport in Italy: the benefactor of the city of 
Velitrac is ready to bear the cost of repairing the road, provided that the city furnishes 
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him with money to pay the cost of the transportation of the stones, ‘viam Mactorinam 
longa vctustate resciss(am) pecunia sua restituit acceptis ab r. p. in[ve]ctui silicis 
xnu m. n.’ Cf. L. Wcstcrmann, ‘On inland transportation and communication in 
Antiquity’, Pol. Sc. Qparl. 43, 1928, pp. 364 ff. As regards the food-supply and famines, 
some examples will show how difficult was the problem of the corn-supply, not 
only for the large industrial and commercial cities. First it must be emphasized 
how anxious the cities were to provide cheap and good wheat and bread. In many lists 
of municipal magistrates of the Greek East we find this record: Ad (roO Selva) vyula, 
edenfpla, wXo&roi iyh* to (usually only a part of these desirable things, not all 

together). This custom was introduced in the Hellenistic age (sec the group of examples 
collected by A. Wilhelm, ‘Emrvrf aw H. Swoboda dargebrvhi (1927), pp. 343 ff.). Wc 
have a list of ayopo.^oc of Ephesus of the early 3rd cent, a.d.: under several names we 
find interesting information: Xya/fy [rv)x{^»], IJ6{rXu>t) Zranfp’ot lltrpwvuxvot £ teal 
’/ouAiavdf ^Xooip(aorot) nariifi Upo*jpvnoi i/yopa*£ptjoe[v ayvjaij «ai evoraBat' <$ ’ ob 
«VpaAj 6 Sprat (fine white bread) ofatu-r * 5 ', 6 fi(okS») S’, 6 Si wfiiptot (coarse bread) 
ouv«(iwv) |' o^(oAmt) Hopot, ayv«(‘a, rvrv^wc: Fortch. F.ph. iii, pp. xoi-2, no. 10, cf. 11, 12, 

13, 15, 17, 18: cf. j. Kcil, Oest. Jnhrtsh. 23, 1926, Beibl., col. 282 (early 2nd cent. A.D.). 
Notice that not all the dyopa^po. could boast of tip* and aytla. Some of them 
(no. 16, cf. Syll.* 839) record that they were so fortunate as to acquire corn from Egypt 
for their city (cf. Chap. VIII, note 21); in other documents we have evidence of 
wealthy citizens who helped their city by their money, especially in time of war (see 
Forsch.Fph. iii, pp. 153#F., no. 71 and pp. 161 ff., no. 80). Comparealso the inscription of 
Nonius Macrinus who helped the city in time of famine and pestilence (ibid., p. 117, 
no. 29). The rapid increase in the price of bread at Ephesus must also be noticed: com¬ 
parison between the above-mentioned inscriptions and two other Ephesian inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign of Trajan (Hebcrdcy, Oat. Jahruh. 3,1900, Beibl., cols. 87 IT.; Keil, 
ibid. 23, 1926, Beibl., col. 282) shows that in the period between Trajan and Caracalla 
prices doubled without any good reason. At Magnesia-on-Maeandcr the well-known 
Moachion, son of Moachion, was elected oxTanft by the city and lost 5,000 denarii in 
buying corn for it, nal o«Tw*jjv yevifurov «a l Wrra brj% 4 p*a ir*rra«r»ffxiAia (0675 485, 

9). At Stratonicca a <nrcunjr gave 10,000 denarii of his own to buy com, HCH 44, 1920, 
p. 93, no. 28; cf. ibid. 11, 1887, p. 32, no. 43 and CIG 2720 (the same rich family). 
At Thasos a rich man granted land and money to the city for the purchase of corn, 
RCIf 45, 1921, p. 156, no. 9 (— IG xii, Suppl., p. 156, no. 364]. So at Mantinea, B. 
Laum, Slijtungtn, ii. 5 [— IG v. 2. 268] (1st cent. a . d .). On the office of *inrootSpxw, 
cf. I.. Robert, DCH 52,1928, p. 414.no. iv. Incidental mentions of famincsarc frequent 
in our sources (<nroa«fa>, inopia, sUrihtas annonac). Compare, for instance, Philostr. Vita 
Apotl. 1. 15 (famines and riots at Aspendus in Pamphylia under Tiberius), the inscrip¬ 
tions of Corinth, Corinth, viii. 2, nos. 83 and 86, of the Qaudian age, and the. literary 
texts quoted by West in his commentary to these inscriptions, and some inscrip¬ 
tions of Panamara, J. Hatzfcld, BCU 51, 1927, p. 97, no. 64 (five years of famine) 
and p. 108, no. 83; cf. A. Wilhelm, Beitr. zia gr. Inschnflmkunde, p. 119; M. N. Tod, 
BSA 23, 1918-19, p. 72 (inscription of Letc). One of the most striking examples 
is the severe famine which raged in Asia Minor in the time of Domitian and which is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, vi. 6: «« $Kovoa at AH' A* rtoeipav {mow 

Xiyovoar- jcinf otrnv brjvaplav, wai rpfit xplvtuts ncxSatv Srpraplotr *ral to i\aior *a! ?6r otvov 
W aSunfa)*. It is very probable that this was the same (or belonged to the same 
series) as that which is recorded in a Latin inscription of Antioch in Pisidia (Galatia). 
See W. M. Ramsay, ‘Studies in the Roman Province Galatia’, JRS 14, 1924, 
pp. 179 ff. no. 6; cf. D. M. Robinson, ibid. 15. 1925, pp. 255 ff. [= VAn. ip. 1925, 126 
(cf. 1926, p. 19)]. Ramsay inclines to believe that the famine was local, but this is an 
insoluble question. Whether local or widespread, the famine was a great calamity, to 
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cope with which exceptional measures were necessary. Famine was raging in the city 
owing to an unusually severe winter (pnpttr humis asperitalem). Prices rose enormously. 
The governor, L. Antistius Rusticus, being approached by the city council, ordered a 
requisition of grain which was to be sold at a fixed price to the oinLvru of the city and to 
them only: *omnps qui Ant(iochensis) col(oniae) autcoloni aut incolaesunt.profiteantur 
apudduoviros col(oniac) Antiochensis intra triernsimum diem quam hoc edictum meuin 
propositum fuerit quantum quiaque et quo loco frumenti ha beat ct quantum in semen 
aut in eiharia annua famiiiae suae deducat et reliqui ornnis frumenti copiam emptoribus 
[the cituJku] col(oniae) Antiochem(is) facial*. The price is fixed at one denarius per 
modius, i.e. double the current price before the famine (eight asses). Evidently condi¬ 
tions of transport rendered impracticable the idea of importing corn from outside into 
this inland city. The only way to improve the situation was to confiscate the grain 
which might be concealed by the landowners; cf. the well-known story of the famine 
at Prusa in the time of Dio, Chap. Ill, note 27, and that of Aspendos under Tiberius 
(see above). A similar calamity visited Italy in the reign of M. Aurelius. The richest 
part of the peninsula—the Po valley and the northern part of Central Italy—suffered 
most severely. A commission to help the cities of the Transpadana was given to the 
///Air viarum curandarum C. Arrius Antoninus, *qui providentia maximorum impera- 
t(orum) missus, urgentis annonac difficul(i)tates iuvii ct consuluit securitati funclatis 
rcip(ublicae) opibus* (CIL v. 1874 [= ILS 1118]). In his capacity of curator Diarum he 
certainly imported corn into the city of Concordia; cf. Pronto, Ad amicot, ii. 7 (Naber, p. 
192; Haines, ii, p. 176 [; van den Hout, i, p. 181 ]). In the case of tlic city of Ariminum a 
similar part was played by P. Cornelius Felix Italus, iuridicus fur Flaminiam et (Jmbriam: 
*ob exiiniam moderationem et in stcrilitatc annonac laboriosam erga ipsos fidem ct 
indujtriam ut ct civibus annona supcrcssct ct vicinis civitatibus subveniretur’ (CIL 
xi. 377). He may have resorted to mcasxxrcs similar to those taken by Rusticus in 
Galatia. About the same time (a.i>. 162) another terrible famine visited Asia Minor, 
this time affecting Phrygia, while conditions in Galatia were better; see Kaibel, 793, 
where a landowner flc« with liis cattle to Galatia to save his life, cf. Ramsay, Studies 
in the Hist, and Art of the Eastern Products, p. 128; OGIS 511 (of a later date, about the 
time of the great plague). Another famine raged in Italy about a.i>. 173 (CIL xi. 379 — 
ILS 6664; ibid. 5635 ■■ ILS 6640; J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert der Vita Marti bti 
den S.H.A. (1923), pp. 38 ff.). A full collection of the evidence about famines in the 
Roman Empire is highly desirable (the topic is not discussed by Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal Administration ). F.venin the richest corn-growing provinces, like Africa Procon¬ 
sular^ and Numidia, cases of local famine were frequent, sec S. Gsell, I.L.Al. i. 2145: ‘oh 
insignein in se amonm et frumenti copiam t(emp]ore inopiae sibi largiter praestitam' 
(the donor, M. Cornelius Pronto, was certainly a rich landowner in the territory of the 
city and had corn stored in his granaries); cf. CIL viii. 1648, 9250. 15497 , *3703-4, 
26121 (examples quoted byS. Gsell) and A. McrlinandL. Poirmot,/^.« Inscriptions d’Uchi 
Majus, p. 33, no. 13. Thus famine was of frequent occurrence in the cities of Africa, and 
this can be explained only by the difficulties of transport. It is hardly necessary to men¬ 
tion that not even Egypt was safe from famine: it is sufficient to recall that mentioned 
by Pliny (Paneg. 31), and cf. the edict of Hadrian (sec Chap. VIII, note 14), and for the 
tst cent, that of the time of Germanicus. In Macedonia the frequent cases of famine 
were probably due to the heavy burden imposed on the cities of feeding the soldiers 
during the expeditions of Trajan, when troops were constantly being moved from and 
to Europe and Asia through Macedonia: M. Roslovtzeff, Bull, of the Russian Arch. Inst, 
at Constantinople, 4, 1899, pp. 184 ff. (in Russian); cf. Chap. VIII. The grave famine 
suffered in the and cent. a.d. by the municipium Aelium Cocla in the Thracian 
Chersonese may beattributed tothcsamccause: c i.Forsch. Eph. iii, p. 134.no. 48 =■■ L'An. 
Ip. 1924, 82, 1. «6: «ai tr tj peyiorjj iSeuf ratr rpoptav J njpyoavra per' itcnrtlos avavras. 
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It is to be noted that the benefactor of the city was the Roman governor: cf. Chap. VIII, 
note 2i- 

,u See the articles quoted in Chap. IV, note 33. It is interesting to note how the 
little city of Teoa organized its own library and spent money to have books copied, 
to pay librarians and to restore books: see SEG ii. 584. Unfortunately this inscription 
is in a very bad condition, and cannot be dated with certainty. On ol ani roO yv/uaoiou 
or ol ifafltuKOTis in Egypt, see U. Wilcken, Giundzjige, p. 144; 1*. Jouguct, La vie 
municipale, &c., pp. 150 ff.; W. Schubart, Agyptm, &c.. p. 143; H. I. Bell, Jews and 
Christians, p. 34, 11. 53 IT. (note); B. A. von Groningen, Ltgymnasiarque dts mttropoles de 
V£&ple romoine (1924), pp. 4 ff. and pp. 38 ff.; E. Birkcrmann, ‘Bdtrage zur antiken 
Urkundcngeschichte’, Arch./. Papyr. 9, pp. 37 ff.; K. F. W. Schmidt, Das griechiuhe 
Gymnasium in Agypun (1926). We must not forget that many cities paid for the services 
of public doctors: see R. Pohl, De Graetonm medieu publicis (1915). In Egypt the papyri 
mention many such doctors: see, for example, P.Oslo, 53 and 54; for Ephesoi see 
Chap. IV, note 34. 

" On the expense of the cities in general, see W. Liebenam, loc. cit, pp. 68 ff. 

rl W. Liebenam, loc. cir., pp. 165 ff.; L. Friedllnder-C. Wissowa, SUlmg. Roms, 9th- 
10th ed., ii, pp, 377 ff.; O. Toller, De spec toe uhs. cenii, distrihutionibus in munuipiis 
Romanu Occidentis imperatorum aetateexhihilu( (889); O. I.iermann,‘Analecta epigraphies 
ct agonistica’, Diss. phil. Hal. to, 1899; De Marc hi, 1 st Beneficen-a di Roma antica (1899); 
J. J. Esser, De paupenan cura apud Romanos (Campus, 1902); Mtlller, Jugend/unorge in der 
rbmischtn Kaismtil (1903); B. Laum. Stiflmgm in da grieehischen tmd rdmischen Ant ike, 
a vols. (1914); M. Rostovtzcff, ‘Romischc Blcitcsserac’, A 7 io, Beiheft 3, 1905; cf. the 
important inscription from Bencvcntum of a.d. 231 in Not. d. Scavi, 1913, pp. 311 ff.: 
‘hie primus ... tesserU sparsis in aurum, argentum, aes, vesteni, lrntiamcn cctcraq(uc) 
populo di visit.’ [Van. dp. 1914,164]. 

’* An enumeration of some rich men who were benefactors of cities (without dis¬ 
crimination of time and place), in W. Liebenam, loc. cit.,pp. 165 ff. The increase in the 
number of large benefactors begins in the East with the second half of the t at cent, a.»., 
and reaches its climax in the first half of the and cent. This follows from the material 
collected by B. Laum (loc. cit, i, pp. 8 ff.). and can be corroborated by an historical inves¬ 
tigation of the development of gifts in general. Almost the same may be observed in the 
West. The participation of the intellectual leaders in the movement to assist the cities 
is shown by the biographies of the sophists compiled by Philostratus; see the survey 
given by L. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, &c.. pp. 74 ff. especially the pages on Scope- 
lianus (pp. 83 ff), Polemon (pp. 87 ff), and Herodes Athens (pp. 97 ff). Wc have 
met already with such men as Dio of Prusa and Plutarch of Chaeronca; their Italian 
counterpart was Pliny the Younger; see T. Gentile, ‘Le Beneficcnze di I’linio Cecilio 
Secoudo ai Comensi*, Rend. R. 1st. Lombardo, 1881, pp. 458 ff Note, however, that 
Aristides tries hard to free himself from any municipal or provincial service. On 
Herodes Atticus, cf. P. Graindor, ‘Marbres ct eextes antiques dc 1 'fpoquc imp£riale\ 
Rtc. de trav., &c., de I'Unii. de Gand, 50, 1912, pp. 81 ff.: ‘Contribution h I'histoirc 
d’H^rode Atticus et de son pire*; id. Un Millionaire antique , Herodes Atticus el sa famille 
(‘ 93 °) J Muenscher.Pauly-Wissowa.viii. cals. 921 ff ;U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, 

* Marccllus von Side’, Silgb. Bal. Akad. 1928, pp. 3 ff; N. Svcnsson, 'Reception soleunellc 
d’H^rode Atticus’, BCH 50, 1926, pp. 527 ff.; sec especially Suet. Vesp. 13. It is evident 
that the millionaire Hipparchus mentioned by Suetonius (‘Salvium Libcralcm in 
defensione divitis rei ausum dicerc: quid ad Caesarcm,si Hipparchus sestertium milies 
habet? ct ipse laudavit’) was the father of Ti. Claudius Atticus and the grandfather of 
Herodes Atticus, as Graindor has suggested, cf. Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2.1.2. On Opramoas, 
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R. Hcbcrdey, Opramoas (1897); cf. E. Ritterling, Rh. Mus. 73, 1920, pp. 35 ft; and 
C. S. Walton, JRS 19, 1929, pp. 54 ff. On C. Julius Eurycles and his family, all 
benefactors of Greek cities, especially of Sparta, sec Chap. 11 , note 17; cf. C. S. Walton, 
lac. cit., pp. 42 ff., and P. Graindor, Athene* sous Auguste (1927), pp. 90 ff. A second 
Opramoas, this time from Phrygia, was M. L’lpius Appuleius Eurycles (about 
a . d . 157): OGIS 504-9 = IGRR iv. 564, 573-6. From Cibyra we have Q. Veranius 
Philagrus, IGRR iv. 914, 915 (ut cent. a . d .). From Ephesus C. Vibius Salutaris 
and his family, R. Heberdey, Forsch. Eph. ii, nos. 27 and 28, cf. 60 and 61-63 (members 
of his family—L. Vibius I^ntulus and T. Flavius Montanus?), all of the time of 
Domitian and Trajan; and from the same city P. Vcdius Antoninus, ibid, ii, nos. 64ff. 
and 19. The same type of rich men appears all over the Western provinces, especially 
in Africa, mostly in the 2nd but also partly in the 3rd cent. 

14 A list of senators of the 2nd and 3rd cent., with an indication of the place of their 
origin, is given by G. Lully, De senatorum Romanonm patria (Rome, 1918). Most of the 
senatorial families arc of provincial origin and belong to the upper strata of the aristo¬ 
cracy of the cities. The measures taken by Trajan and M. Aurelius, which imposed on 
senators the obligation of investing a part of their fortunes in Italian lands (Plin. lip. 
vi. 19; S.H.A., Marcus Aur. ti. 8, cf. Dig. 1. 9. 11), were intended probably at 
once to arrest the steady increase of waste land in Italy and to attach these foreigners 
to Italy by economic ties. See Mommsen, Siaaisrteh/, iii, p. 900, note i. Mommsen 
thought that the'third part’of Trajan’s ordinance and the 'fourth part’of M. Aurelius’ 
refer not to the actual fortunes of the senator*, but to the minimum fortune required. 
Cf. M. Gclzer, ‘Die Nohilitat dcr rOmischen Kaiserrxit', Hermes, 50, 1915, p. 412; 
W. Otto, ibid. 51, 1916, pp. 86 f.; E. Groag, Strata Bulifiana (1924), pp. 253 ff. Croag 
shows that in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian tliere were no more than thirty senators 
who belonged to families which bore the names of families of the ancient nobility. 
It is striking that even these few relics of the past were almost completely excluded 
from the higher military posts. 

'* On the funeral monuments, see the relative sections in R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, 
Manuel, &c., and in H. Stuart Jones, Companion, &e.; cf. on the monument of the two 
Sccundinii in Trtvea (the so-called 'Igcler Saule'), F. Drexel. 'Die Bilder dcr Igeler 
Sftule’, Rom. Mitt. 35, 1922, pp. 83 ff., and H. Dragcndorff and E. KrUger, ‘Das 
Grabmal von I gel', Rbm. Grabmdler da Mosellandes u. der angrmzutdm Gebiete, i (1924). 
On the funerary monuments of Neuraagrn cf. W. von Massow, ‘Die Wiedcrher- 
stcllung des Ncumagener Dcnkmalcr' JDAI 42, 1927, Arch. Ang. pp. 182 ff.; Germania 
Romana, vol. iii*; W. von Massow and E. Krueger, Die Grabmdler von Neumcgen (1932) 
( Die rbm. Dtnkmdler d. Moullandes, ii), cf. note 27. Very impressive are the beautiful 
monuments of Aquilcia: see the careful restorations (very little known to students of 
classical antiquity) of K. Mayrcder, ‘Miticilungen Ubcr cine Studienreisc nach 
Aquilcia’, ^eitschr. des oester. Ingenieur- wdArehiUklenstreina, 1905, no. 19; cf. G. Brusin, 
Aquiieia (1929), pp. 568., and p. 251, fig. 290, p. 253. fig. 192, and p. 255, fig. 193. The 
plans and elevations of some of these monuments coincide with those of the monu¬ 
ments painted on the walls of Roman and Pompeian houses of the rst cent, a . d ., 
see my article 'Die hellcnistisch-rdmischc Architekturlandschaft’, Rbm. Milt. 26, 1911. 
Compare the gorgeous roads, flanked by majestic monuments, which led to such a 
modest city as Assos in the Roman period, J. T. Clarke, &C-, Investigations at Assos 
(1921). On the tomb at Brestovik (near Viminadum) see Vasic and Valtrovc, Starinar 
(1906), pp. i28ff. ThccoJIectionand studyof the most notable mausolca of the various 
provinces would be an attractive and useful contribution to the social and economic 
history of the Roman Empire. One example out of hundreds showing how the rich 
equestrian bourgeoisie was formed from the ranks of the lower strata of the city popula- 
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don is given by the inscription, S. Gsell, I.UAl. i. 2195 (Madaurus): “hoc est scpultus 
L. Aclius Timminus loco | patiem laborum, frugi, vigilam, aobrius, | qui rem paravit 
haud mediocrcm familiac, j domumque tenuem ad equestrem promovit gradum’; 
cf. A. Stein, Der r&mtxfn Riturstand, pp. 107 ff. 

10 1 have dealt with this subject in Chap. II, note 18. Conditions did not change in 
the 2nd cent. a.d. To the evidence of Juvenal, collected and explained by Miss Brew¬ 
ster (sec ibid.), add Dio. Chr. Or. 34 (Tars, alt.), 34: ualrot n'cv r) f) 

ycopyci* od&tit <11* Uavdsf Stwoiro odpepyow auto natovfUt-os. noXinviaSa, oi •mx*<poO<nv «« 

mpuovolai xal ndrra ftitrpooBcv toutoo nl&rts, cf. note 27. 

17 On the commerce with Germany and the -Scandinavian lands, sec H. 
Willcrs, Neue UnlersuJmngtn iiber die romische Bronzeindustrit von Capua und von fi'ieder- 
germanm (1007), p. 45; H. Willers, .Vumism. ^eitschr. 1899, pp. 329 ff.; K. Regling, 
‘ROmischcr Dcnarfund von FrOndcnberg’, ^eitsehr. f. /turn. 29, 1912, pp. 212 fT.; 
O. Almgren and B. Ncrman, Die Slim F.isenzfil Gotland* (1923), ii, pp. 57 fF.; Mattingly, 
Coins of the R.E., pp. xxii and Ixxvff.; J. Kostrzewski, ‘Capuanischcs Bronzegcschirr 
im Norden’, Rea/lex. d. Vorg. iii, pp. 280 IT., pi. 13a; St. Bolin, Fyndm av romerska 
mynt idelfria Germanien (1926); Bn. i. r6m.-germ. /Commission (1929), pp. 86 IT.; H. Schaal, 
Vom Tauschhcmdel turn Wtllhandel (1931), pp. 182 IT.; and the bibliography of Chap. 
Ill, note xg (on the earliest trade-relations with Germany). I am confident that 
Almgren and Ncrman are right in assuming that the trade of Got land with the Danube 
provinces of Rome was carried on through the Goths who had settled in the Dnieper 
region in South Russia; cf. the works quoted in my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
p. 234, note 16, especially T. Arne, Del Stora Suit god (igt7), pp. t6 IT The trade came 
to an end when the Goths at the beginning of the 3rd cent, began their advance first 
against the kingdom of Bosporus and afterwards against the Roman Empire. The 
finds of coin* in the other parts of the Scandinavian lands and in Western Germany 
are of a different character, and testify to commcrrial relations with Belgium and the 
Rhine. The beautiful treasure of silver and bronze vases of the lit cent. a.d. recently 
found in Denmark seems to have come in the same way, see K. Friis-Johanscn, Hobjh- 
Fundet (1922). It is an interesting observation of W. Kubitschck and S. Frankfurter 
that the finds in Camuntum attest the same commercial relations with rhe Rhine, while 
the finds in Pannonia in general prove that these regions were entirely dependent 
on Aquileia (W. Kubitschek and S. Frankfurter, Fuhrtr dutch Carnuntum (6th ed. 
1923), p. 48; cf. H. Dragendorff, Wtsldailschlandzur RBmerztil, p. 56). 'Hie observation 
is the more striking as Carnuntum in the tst cent. a.d. (under Nero) was one of the 
Rapes of the amber trade of Aquileia with Northern Germany and the Baltic lands, 
K. Regling, loc. cit., p. 215. note 2; H. Dragcndorff, loc. cit., p. 57. Cf. note 26 of 
this chapter and Chap. Ill, note 19. Very important for tracing the routes taken by 
the Gallic commerce in Eastern Europe is the investigation of the distribution of 
enamelled fibulae of Gallic workmanship through Germany, the Danube lands. 
Southern and Central Russia. The Gallic fibulae were first imported and afterwards 
imitated by the Germans. Both the Gallic products and the imitations swept Central 
and Northern Russia. On the Gallic fibulae sec my article in Mon. Piot, 26, 1923, p. 66 of 
the reprint; on the German imitations. A. Spizyn, 'Objects with the ihamplad enamel’, 
Memoirs of the Arch. Soe., Section of Russian and Slavonic Arch. 5 (1), pp. 149 ff., I'etro- 
grad (in Russian); A- M. Tallgren, Arch&ologie Eestis (1922), pp. 120 IT.; id. 
‘L’Oricnt ct l’Occidcnt dans Page de fer Finno-Ougrien’, Journal de la SocidUfnlandaise 
d'arch. 35. 3, 1924: H. Aubin, *Dcr Rhcinhandel in rOmischcr Zcit', Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 
‘ 9 a 5 > PP- 28 fT, illustrated very well the gradual extension of the Rhine trade in the 
1st and especially in the 2nd cent a.d. on the one haud to Britain and on the other to 
the coasts of Germany. It is interesting to note how the Rhine merchants, hampered 
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by the existence of military boundaries in their trade with Germany, achieved their 
aim by transporting their articles along the northern coasts of Germany. 

18 See my Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 147 ff. and .434 ff. Part of ihc great 
silk-route which connected the Roman Empire with China, through Southern Russia 
and Parthia, has been discovered, re-traccd. and accurately described by Sven 
Hedin and Sir Aurcl Stein. It was established during the first period of the Han 
dynasty and lasted almost without interruption to the late Roman Empire. Its con¬ 
struction and form of defensive works in Chinese Turkestan recall the routes of the 
Roman times. See the two great works of Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia (1921) and Innermost 
Asia (1928), and in particular his article ‘Innermost Asia; its geography as a factor in 
history’, Geogr. Journal, 1925, pp. 377 ff.; and the masterly work of A. Herrmann, 
lau-Lan (1931) (with complete bibliography). Cf. H. Schaal, Vom Tamchhandel gum 
WeWuuuUl (1931), pp. 149 ff. 

How much more regular and extensive the commerce with India was in the 
2nd cent, as compared with the 1st cent, is shown by the description of the trade 
routes and harbours given by Ptolemy compared with the data of the Periplus Moris 
Erytkrati] see M. Chwostow, History of the Eastern bade of Greco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 
1907, in Russian), pp. 381 ff., especially pp. 392 ff; E. H. Wannington, The Commerce 
between the Roman Empire and India (1928),pp. 84 ff; H. Kortenbentel, Der dgyptische SOd- 
urud Osthandel in der Polilik der Ptolemder 1aid romischen Kaiser (1931) ; cf. my article ‘Foreign 
Commerce of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Joum. of Exon, and Business Hist. 3, 1932, pp. 728 ff. The 
changed character of the trade is proved by the comparison of the articles imported 
into the Roman Empire in the early tst cent. a.d.— as enumerated by the Roman poets 
of this time and by Strabo, Pliny, and the Revelation of Su John- and the catalogue of 
articles exported and imported, given by the Paiplus Maris Erytkrati , M. Chwostow, loc. 
cit., pp. 86 ff. (import) and pp. 162 ff. (export);cf. Chap. Ill, notes 15-18, and E. II. 
Warmington, op. rit. pt. ii: The Substance of Rome's Commerce with India, pp. 145 ff; 
cf. A. Herrmann, Die alien Seidensbafien zwisehen China und Syrien, i (1911); ’Die altcn 
Verkchrswcgc zwischen Indicn und S. China', £«ftscftr. der ges. Erdkunde, 1913, 
pp. 771 ff, and in Pauly-Wissowa, xi, cols. 46 ff; W. H. Schoff, ‘The Eastern Iron- 
trade in the Roman Empire’, Jaunt, of the Amer. Or. Soc. 35, 1915, pp. 224-39. M. P. 
Charlcsworth. Trade-routes and Commerce of the R.E., pp. 68 ff. and note on p. 255, quotes 
some very interesting Tamil poems which speak of wares imported by the ’Javan’ into 
their land, from Pillai, The Tamils rfioo Years Ago, Chap. 1 1 1 (inaccessible to me). On the 
trade in apw^ra with Somaliland see the important documents of the 2nd cent. n.c. 
published by Wilcken, Zeitsckr.f. ig. Spr. 60, 1925. pp. 90 ff. [= SR 7169J. Probably 
in the Roman period trade of the Red Sea both with Arabia and with Somaliland was 
even better organized than under the Ptolemies. A group of important inscriptions 
found in Southern Egypt and especially at Copco*, gives valuable information on 
the organization of this province; the so-called Tariff of Coptos, to which I refer in 
the text, is of particular interest. This inscription [OGIS 674] has been studied by 
L. Fiescl, ‘Geleitzfllle irn griech.-roin. Agypten’, Gdlt. g*L Hoc hr. 1925, pp. 95 ff. (with 
bibliography); and so also has the evidence on the escort-duties which were collected 
in the various villages of the FayyOm (ibid., pp. 57 ff). Cf. the ostraca collected at 
Coptos by Flinders Petrie and published by J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian 
Library (1930); cf. M. Rostovtzeff. Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 24 ff. The protection of the 
caravan-trade between Coptos and Berenice was probably achieved by the same 
method as the Nabataeans used at Petra, the Palmyrenes at Palmyra, and later the 
great merchants of Mecca and Taifa (cf. F. Cumont, Fouilles dt Doura-Eurnpos , p. xli). 
The Coptos-tariff may be compared with the Palmyra-tariff {OGIS 629; cf. ray 
Staatspacht, pp. 405 ff, and ‘Scleucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud. 3, 1932). We know 
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from numerous inscriptions the important part played by Alexandrian and foreign 
tradesmen in the traffic of the Red Sea; the evidence for the active part played by the 
merchants of Palmyra is very interesting. As these enjoyed continuous and close rela¬ 
tions with the ports of Syria and of Phoenicia, and with those of the Red Sea (through 
Petra), they naturally tried to enlarge the sphere of their activity by investing money 
in overseas trade with India and Africa and by transporting merchandise through the 
Egyptian desert to the Nile and perhaps to Alexandria. It is not surprising to find in 
an inscription of Coptos (A. J. Reinach, Rapport ntr Usfouilltf deCoptos (191 x), p. 17 = 
L'An. ip. 191a, 171) that some Xopta** / 7 oV*-/>tkk Ipwopo, pay honours to an 
owner of a Palmyrene ship, who was their friend: ABp.a.<ht> IlaXftvprjywy HantXjpuw 
‘EpvOpatK&r. Of a different type is an inscription of the 3rd cent. a.d. in Greek and 
Palmyrene (CIS ii. 3. 3910) which honours a Palmyrene mcrchaat, probably because 
he had been of some service as ooroiUpxit to the residents of a Palmyrene fondCq. This 
fonddq was probably in Mesopotamia, and the ho no rand had probably successfully 
led a Palmyrene caravan from Mesopotamia to Egypt. The inscription repeats in 
Egypt the formulae and the style of corresponding documents in Palmyra. This active 
participation of Palmyrene merchants in Egyptian trade probably explains why 
Palmyrene soldiers (mounted archers) were used to protect the caravans in their trips 
from Berenice to Coptos (IGRR i. 1169 (a.d. 216), found at Coptos OGIS 639); d'. 
Monneret dc Villard, La Sadtura ad Ahuu (1993). Red Sea merchants resident in 
Alexandria are mentioned in a remarkable inscription found at Medamut near 
Thebes [SEG viii. 703]: it is a dedication to the goddas of the temple, erected by AIXU 
'latiAp* /laifa] | 'OWpmfa p*rpC»<H | oroXirax -a1 | [ip^]po* ‘EfripaiKa', 

ipa |f... X]no ,W r V | indn[ v ‘OX*.\wMo* «*1 f/aAipar] | dp+oripcv [feAtf]. 

If my restoration is correct we have here again the case that the trade of the Red Sea 
was conducted by Egyptian Greeks and not by foreigners (and or 3rd cent. a.d.). 
See P. Jouguct, 'Dedicace grecque dc Mdiamond’, Bull. hut. from d'arth. or. 31, 1931, 
pp. 1-29; P. Graindor, ibid., pp. 31 ff.; A. Wilhelm, Anz. Wien. Akad. 193a, pp. 1-3 [— 
SEG viii. 703 ■■ SB 7539]. The restorations of Jouguet and Wilhelm do not convince 
me. According to Graindor, Apollinarius would have been prefect of a private fleet 
of the two women, which seems very unlikely. Wilhelm read the end of the inscription 
thus: [XjmXtoafilv | in* PX [ v Mp rf,] t 'OXupmdhos [VoA^J | dp^ori^ [o^phu] | 
MStinav [in' iyaB$]. But why would the two women have repeated their own names 
and omitted that of Apollinarius, who appears with them as a dcdicant? Com¬ 
pare a damaged, and now lost, inscription of Alexandria, IGRR i. 1062, in which there 
is a reference to the mercantile fleet of the Red Sea (line 4: teal tvnXdat roO ordXov 
•ffpf^par^JofO]) and to a *a«!*fAijpor: also another fragmentary inscription of Coptos 
which mentions a Kvfhpn'w ’Epvtpatxii (reign of Macrianus and Quietus), Arch. f. 
Papyr. a, p. 450, no. 90 [— 5588 aiJ. The most interesting point of the inscription of 
Medamut is the reference to a prefect, probably of the Erythraean fleet. In an article 
published uxArch, f. Papyr. 4, p. 305 ,1 showed that in the late Ptolemaic period (OGIS 
13a, cf. P.Ryl. ii. 66; Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 6, p. 372; cf. OGIS 186 (and SB 22G4), 
and 190) the African and Indian commerce of the Red Sea was under the control of the 
general governor of Southern Egypt, who had at his disposal soldiers and some men- 
of-war. There was probably no change in the Roman period, 'rhe fact that the Romans 
collected certain customs in the ports of the Red Sea {Plin. NH vi. 84) and that Trajan 
built a road from Syria to the Red Sea after the annexation of Arabia (Dessau ILS 
5834 and 5845a) compels us to admit that at least from the time of Trajan onwards 
there was a section of the Roman fleet in the Red Sea, a dassis Erylhraica, commanded 
by a special prefect (cf. the Inapxo* <PX. MuoiKf-r Toin the Black Sea, 

Dessau, ILS 8851, and my article in Kiio, 2, 190a, pp. 80 ff., cf. IOSPE i 1 , pp. 509 ff, 
and the Tptypapxos nXdaayjt Ihpodiai, IGRR i- 781 (Domitian)). Since there was a 
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special capitalist contractor, who collected the Vtcligal Marti Rubri (Plin. NH vi. 22.84), 
there must also have been land and sea forces to protect the trade of that sea. Conse¬ 
quently I believe (the evidence of Eutropius viii. 3 and of Jerome, adEuseb. Chron. 220 
Olymp., on the construction of a fleet in the Red Sea on the orders of Trajan refers to 
ships uf that emperor in the Persian Gulf: there was a Roman fleet in the Red Sea 
before Trajan) that Apollinarius was prefect of the Red Sea fleet (notice that the 
prefect of the fleet of Moesia, P, Aclius Ammonius, is also a Greek, and that under 
Hadrian a Syrian rhetorician named Avitus Heliodorus was prefect of Egypt: see 
A. Stein, Der rdm. Ritlerstand , pp. 133, 316, and 406). It is of interest that in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Iliera Sykaminos, IGRR i. 1370, dedicated to Isis and Scrapis by one or two 
soldiers or officers of two auxiliary cohorts, the dcdicants make a «poo«wij[/ia — vnlp 
— Ar]<fap>v KMtnnji. I incline to believe that these soldiers belonged to a vexillalio sent 
to protect the caravan-routes leading to the ports of the Red Sea, and that this prefect 
was the commander of the classis EryOuaica. 

M Chap. Ill, notes 15-18. Cf., on the trade of Palmyra, M. Chwostow, op. dt., 
pp. 283 ff.; II. Dessau, ‘Der Steuertarif von Palmyra', Hermes, 19, 1884, pp. 486 ff.; 
Th. Mommsen, Rdm. Getch. v, pp. 428 f.; J. B. Chabot, Choix d'inscriptions df Palmyre 
(1922); II. Schaal, Vom Tauuhhandelturn Weliandel (1931), pp. 157 ff.; A. Fivricr, Euai 
sari 'hutoinpotit. tUconom. de Palmyrt( 193*); M. Rostovticff/Lcs Iascriptions caravaniires 
de Palmyre’, Melanges Glotz (l932),ii,pp. 793 IT.; id. The Caravan-Cities (1932); id. ‘The 
Caravan Gods of Palmyra’, JRS 22, 1932, pp. 107 fT. The best general picture of the 
Palmyrene trade is given by Hcrodian, iv. 10. 4; rd re nap’ intlro*t ^vipet-a opdipara f) 
Ouvfta^fjita i+dopara (cf. Marc. Dig. 39. 4. 16. 7; rdpot «Wi«t of Palmyra, Chap. 

IV, l) teal <r«> napd 'Pupaioet ptraXle viper* ej bed ri)v rd^r enaevovpeva p^xdn p6Xts 
anavl^orra Aartevorrd re be' ipnipew lOptotfoeaOa,, pits W yijt ovorp *al pi&s ovalat kom)v 
ital d«J)\t>ror dpiorlpoef rip iniXavaiv faeaOa 1. Cf. Aristid., eif 'PeLpejr (Or. xiv Dilld.; XXvi 
Kcil), 12: brftjrat bi ad BaflvAam'ovt teal rovt dec rejt dndKtiv* flapfldpa « 1 ciapove woAO wAcfovs re 
nal p$ov eiaa^tKrovpdrovs 1 ) el be Nif00 $ Kvdvov fbu xardpai ro'» beet n ^Jpavrat. It 

is worthy of note that Palmyra was never in practice a Roman provincial city, not even 
after Hadrian and L. Vcrus, nor indeed even after Scptimius Severn*, when it 
received the title of a colony (cf. the Capitol on the coins of Panticapacum). It 
always had a good deal of autonomy. Like the kingdom of Bosporus, the city with 
her territory was rather a vassal state of the Empire. The Roman state., how¬ 
ever, included the tity of Palmyra in the sphere of its military protection, as it had 
included the Crimea and the territory of the dty of Chenonesus. Unfortunately, we 
know very little of the military organisation of Palmyra. Probably in the earlier 
Roman period she had her own militia. From the age of Trajan or later, as wc learn 
from inscriptions discovered at Palmyra, the dty was occupied by Roman troops, 
detached from the Syrian army. The same happened at Dura after it was occupied by 
Roman troops in the expedition of Lucius Verus (ire Excavations at Dura Euro pas. 
Prelira. Reports, passim). This does not mean that Palmyra may not have had her own 
militia to protect caravans and fight the nomads. In spite of her considerable autonomy 
Palmyra, like the kingdom of Bosporus, was bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Roman 
army. We find military units of Palmyrene origin throughout the Empire (compare 
the shield with a map painted on it, which shows the journey of one of these soldiers 
from Palmyra to the Danubian countries under Scverus: F. Curaont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Eiacpos, pp. 323 IT., pis. 109 IT., and introd., p. lv). It is probable (hat the city paid 
tribute to Rome, as is shown by the part played by Roman procurators in the organi¬ 
zation of the taxation of Palmyra, especially the customs-dutics: see my discussion in 
Geschichte der Staalspacht, pp. 405 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Diekais. Verwaltungsb. p. 90, note I. 
It is very likdy that the tribute consisted of part of the customs-dutics, and was used for 
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the maintenance of the garrisons of the city and of the fortresses in her territory. Similar 
conditions prevailed in Chersonesus in the Crimea under M Aurelius and Commodus, 
as is proved by the interesting series of documents issued by the city of Chcrsoncsus, 
CIL iii. 13750 = B. Latyshev, IOSPE i', 404; cf. ray article in Bull, of the Arch. Com- 
miuioti, 60, pp. 63 ff. (in Russian). The soldiers who were stationed in the Crimea 
and had their headquarters at Chcrsonesus participated in the collection of the WAor 
nopnKiv (oeciigal leiuxinii) and probably received part of the revenue of tliis tax, the 
other part being retained by the city. On the trade with Arabia through Bostra and 
Petra and the cities of the East-Jordan land, which were all enormously enriched by 
it after the annexation of Arabia Petraea by Trajan, see H. Guthc, ‘Die griechisch- 
rOmischen Stadte dcs Ostjordanlandes’, Das I^tnd der Bihel, ii. 5, 1918, pp. 36 IT.; cf. 
H. Tiersch, An dm Randan des romiuhen Rtiches, pp. 29 ff.; M. P. Charlcsworth, op. 
cit., pp. 53 f.; M. Rostovtzcff, rfu Caravan-Cities (1932). The extent of Palmyrene trade 
throughout the Empire is shown by the discovery of inscriptions which mention 
Palmyrene merchants everywhere, in Egypt (see note 19 of this chapter), in Rome 
(where the Palmyrene merchants had their own sanctuary outside the city), and in 
Dacia (see F. Curnont, op. cit. pi. lv, and my articles quoted in this note). 

*» See Chap. II, note 29. The best proof of my statement may be found in the 
inscriptions of Lyons. The meet influential groups of mercliants there were the dealers 
in wine, olive-oil, and lumber, see V. Pirvan, Die Wotionalitdt der Kauf/eule im rOmischen 
Kaistnriche , p. 44. So in the city of Trives, see note 27, and in Arles, note 28; M. P. 
Charlcsworth, op. cit., pp. 203 ff. On the export of wine from Gaul see H*ron dc 
ViUcfossc, ‘Deux armatcurs narbonnais,* &c., M/m. Soe. Ant. de France, 74, 1915, pp. 
153 ff.; L. Cantarclli; Bull. Cam. 42, 1915, pp. 4! ff, and 279 ff; A. Jatxl* in Darcm- 
berg-Saglio, v, pp. 917 and 923; C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gault, v, pp. 183 ff On the oil 
trade of Africa see R. Cagnat, ‘LUnnone d’Afrique’, Mdm. de I'Ae. d. Inset. 40, »9i6, 
pp. 253 ff 

u My conception of the nature of the professional collegia docs not coincide with the 
accepted views on this subject as expounded in tlie classical works of J. Waltzing, 
Etude hislorique sur Us corporations puffesuottneUts, vols. i, ii (1895-6); K. Korncmann in 
Pauly-W'issowa, iv.cols. 391 ff; F.. Groag, Vieruljahaschnflf. Sot. und Wirlschaftsg. a, 
1904, pp. 481 ff, cf. Chap. VIII, note 39; and V. PArvan, loc. cit. I am convinced that 
from the very beginning the corporations of merchants and shipowner* who dealt in 
some of the necessities of life, and especially the Utter, were recognized by the state 
because they were agents of the state—more or less concessionaires of the Roman 
government. (Callistratus, Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3 ff, is perfectly right in speaking of the cor¬ 
porations of this kind as organized by the state.) Along with these corporation* 
which were recognized by the state there existed both in the East and in the 
West private organizations which were either tolerated or ignored by the state. 
Some of them, especially in the F.ast, were of very ancient origin. The semi-official 
character of the corporations which were recognized by the state is shown by the 
fact that the inscriptions on the amphorae of Monte Tcstaccio speak of navicularii as 
working for the state under its control, see H^ron dc Villefosse, ‘Deux armatcurs 
narbonnais', &c., A/An. Sac. Ant. de France, 74, 1915, pp. 153 ff. and ‘La MosaSquc dcs 
Narbonnais k Ostie’, Bull. arch. duCom. da trao. hist. (1918), pp. 245 ff; L. A. Constans, 
Arles antique, pp. 205 ff, especially p. 210, and ray Gesch. d. Staaispacht, pp. 426 ff, 
and furthermore by the fact that in Egypt the owners of river-boats undoubtedly 
possessed great privileges, since they never sold their boats, but concealed sale under 
the guise of a lease {naj&onpaaia): see BGU 1157 (10 b.c.); P. Land. 1164 (h), iii, 
p. 163 (a.d. 212); P.Oxy. 2136 (a.d. 291): cf. E. de Ruggiero, Bull. d. 1 st. di diritto tom. 
20, 1908, pp. 48 ff. The early date of BGU 1 157 shows that the privileges granted to 
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the boatmen went back to Ptolemaic times, and that Claudios in granting individual 
privileges to slu'powners and merchants (Suet. Claud. 19) followed a tradition which 
in Egypt had never lapsed. I am not at all convinced by the arguments of H6ron de 
Villefo&se in Bull. arch. &c.. 1918, pp. 270 fT., that G. Calza was wrong in explaining 
the building at Ostia rather as an office of the annona than as a building designed for 
the promotion of their private interest* by certain corporations of merchants and ship¬ 
owners. The building at Ostia did not contain offices for the foreign corporations only: 
it is clear to me that a place was also given to the corporations of Ostia which were 
employed by the annena. It is interesting to observe that only the Western and the 
Northern provinces (Sardinia, Africa, Gaul) indicated their offices by their names; 
the other provinces limited themselves to the representation of the corresponding 
symbols. On the date of the building see G. Calza, l.c., hiuI F. Noaek, Die Anlihe, 2, 
1926, pp. 212 IT. On the interpretation of some abbreviations in the mosaic inscrip¬ 
tions in different parts of the building sec W. Ensslin, Rh. Mus. 77, 1928, pp. 106 ff. 
The inscriptions have been collected by L. W'ickert, CAL xiv. 4549. On the sleitio 
annonae at Rome and its position see M. dr Dominicis, ‘I .a Statio annonae urbis 
Romac’, Bull.Cam. 52, 1925, pp. 135 ff. In Rome there were large corn-stores {homo)', 
see P. Romanelli, Dig. epigr., s.v. horrea; cf. R. Paribcni, OptimaPrinceps , i, pp. 170ff.; 
on the horrea Agrippiana see L. Wickert, Rom. Mill. 40, 1925, pp. 213 f., ibid. 41, 1926, 
p. 229. On the horrea of the provinces see Chap. VIII, noie 21. On the stationu of many 
provincial cities in Rome see L. Cantarelli, Bull. Com. 28, 1900, pp. 124 ff.; Cantarelli 
considers them similar to the later 'fonduqs*. Some of these stations were in the horrea'. 
sec S. G. Mercati, Alti della Parti, an ad. Ram. di arch. 1924-5, pp. 191 ff. = L' An. ip. 1926, 
16, a sepulchral inscription of a prominent trader in stoucs in Bilhynia (i.e. trade 
in the marble of Synnada): erar/wvo foj®** lr op/oic (horrea) IJtrptmavott. On the 
annona militaris see in general A. von Domaszcwski, 'Die annona dcs Ilccrcs im 
Kriege’, too //. Swoboda, pp. 17 ff. On the armona of .Africa sec R. Oagnat, 

‘L’Annonc d'Afriquc’. Mint. d. PAc. d. Inter. 40, tgi6, pp. 258 ff.; on that of Egypt, my 
article 'Frumcntum* in Pauly-VS'issowa, vii; cf. P. Salt, ‘la Perception de l’annonc 
milituirc dans 1 ’Egypte romaine*, MOanget Ch. Moeller (Ret. de t/au. rlc. dt VCnio. de 
Louvain, 40, 1917), and J. Lesquier, L'Armir romaine d'P.ppte, pp. 350 ff. On the mer¬ 
chants and shipowners of Alexandria and their corporations under the Ptolemies, sec 
my volume, A LargeEstaUin Egypt (\ 922), pp. 35,125,133 ff.; and my ar 1 icle ‘The Foreign- 
trade of Ptolemaic Egypt’, Joum. qf hxan. and Busiwi Hul. 3, 1932, pp. 728 ff.; cf. on 
the corporations of merchants in the Greek part of the Empire, StOckle in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Suppl. iv, cols. 157 ff. It is a pity that Stockle’s quotations of the inscrip¬ 
tions arc utterly antiquated: he never cites, c.g., ICRR. Cf. Chap. VIII, note 39. 

2 > Pliny, in a well-known passage of his Panegyric (ch. 29), formulates very clearly 
the policy of the enlightened monarchy as regards the provision of com for the cities 
and associations of merchants and shipowners. Hr says: ‘ nonne. cerncre datur, ut sine 
ullius iniuria omnis usibus nostris annus exuberet? quippe non ut ex hostico raplae 
periturueque in horreis messes nequiquam quiritantibus sociis auferuntur. deuehunt 
ipsi, quod terra genuit, quod udus aluit, quod annus tulit, nec novia indictionibus 
pressi ad vetera tributa dcftciunt. emit ftscus, quidquid videtur cmerc. indc copiac, 
inde annona, de qua inter liccntem vendentcmque conveniat, indc hie satictas nec 
fames usquam.’ Pliny, in thus contrasting the present and the past, is undoubtedly 
thinking of the time of Domitian (sec note 9 of this chapter) and of the first years of 
Trajan. It would have been difficult for him to repeat these words at the time of the 
Dacian and Eastern wars, when Trajan was compelled to adopt some of the expedients 
of Domitian (see Chap. VIII, notes 3ff.). On the passage of Pliny see R. Paribcni, 
Optimus Princeps, i, pp. 172 ff. 
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14 On roads and trade within the provinces see O. Hirselifeld. ‘Die romischen 
Meilensteine', Kl. Schr., pp. 703 ff.; V. Chapot in Daremberg-Saglio, v, pp. 777 ff.; 
cf. E. Miller, Itinerary Romana (1916), and the severe, learned, and fully justified criti¬ 
cism of this book by W. Kubitschek, Gott. gtl.Anz- t 9 « 7 .PP- I ff;»d. Pauly-Wissowa, ix, 
cols. 2308 fF.; O. Cuntz, It inti ana Romana. i, /cinerarium Ant anini Aug . et Eurdigalense 
(1929), [-ii, ed. J. Schnctz, Raunnalis Ancnymi Casmcgraphia et Quidcnis Gtogtafhica 
(1940)]; G. H. Stevenson, 'Communications and Commerce’, Legacy of Rome (1923), pp. 
141 IT.; cf. Lefcbvre des NoCttes, ‘La Voie rornaine et la route moderne’, Rev. arch. 
1925 (2), pp. >05 ff.; M. P. Charlesworth, Trade-route* and Commerce of the Roman Empire 1 
(1926). There is as yet no special description of the customs (publicum portorii ) of the 
Empire. General works on the subject are: O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. Verwaltungsb.*, 
pp. 76 ff. and R. Cagnat, art. ‘Portorium’ in Daremberg-Saglio, iv, pp. 586 ff. Cf. 
my book, Gtsehichu der Staaupacht in det rbm. Kaiserzeit, Philol. Suppl. ix (1904). After the 
publication of Cognac's article new and important cpigraphic evidence was discovered. 
For the province of Asia utcForjch.Eph. iii.p. i3i,no.45;J.Keil,0«/. % 7flAr<jA. 33, 1926, 
p. 270. On the Danuhian provinces sec in particular the series of documents con¬ 
cerning the rights of the city of Histria over the fish-ponds at the mouth of the 
Danube and over the timber of the island of Pcuke, and concerning the disputes between 
the city and the contractors of the portorium ripat Thaciae : see V. PArvan, Histria, 4, nos. 
* 5 . (PP- 557 and 360) and H. Dessau, Oest.Jabeih. 23,1926, Beibl., pp. 34 fiff. -- SEG 
i. 329. Another group of documents comes from Poetovio, which was for some time 
the headquarters of the administration of the publicum portorii Illyria: see M. Abramii, 
Filhrtr dutch Poelacio, pp. 28 IT. New evidence concerning the customs of Aquilcia occurs 
in an inscription of the age of Caracalla found in the harbour of this city. This inscrip¬ 
tion (G. Brusin, Aquilsia, p. 47; id. Roma, 6, 1928, p. 431; A. Galderini, Aquilcia 
Romana, Ricerche di storia e di epigrafia (1930), pp. 243ff.) seems to show(75 probably 
means quinquagesimae) that the tariff of the publuum portorii Illyriei amounted to 2 per 
cent, and not 5 per cent. We learn also that two custums-offu cs were in the harbour 
of the city. For the province of Africa see lLA 455. For Egypt sec L. Fiesel, ‘Geleitzollc 
ira gricch-rftm. Agypten und im germanuch-romanischen Abendland’, GPU. gel. 
Machr. 1925, pp. 57 ff. Cf. N. Y. Clausen, ‘A Customs-House Registry from Roman 
Egypt’, Af&ptui, 8, 1928, pp. 240 ff In the walls of the sanctuary near the gate of Dura, 
which is dedicated to the Tycho of the city, inscriptions wore found attesting a family 
of customs-officials, t«A< 5 wu, and another family of porters (wvXoupoi ); the custom- 
duties arc sometimes exiled, as in Egypt, riXot miprut (sic: in Egypt The in¬ 

scriptions of Dura provide a good illustration of two well-known paxsages of I’hilos- 
tratus, in the Life of Apollonius of 7 yana, i. 20 (the customs-station ou the Euphrates and 
the customs-officers at the gate of Babylon). See my Gtsch. d. Slaahpachi, pp. 405 IT. 
(77 ff), and J. Johnson, Excav. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. ii. pp. 136 ff. Cf. the r/Aos 
elaayoryijs at Babylon (to per cent.) re-established by Antiraenes in the time of 
Alexander: Pi.-Arist. Oecon. ii. 39; A. Andreades, BCH 53, 1929, p. 7. The most 
interesting district, however, is certainly that of the Danube, lllyricum. 1 liavc never 
maintained, as PArvan and Dessau assert, that this district had no regulation before 
Hadrian. In my Staaupacht, p. 394, I said that it cannot have been established in its 
definitive form as it appears in the inscriptions of the 2nd and 3rd cents, a.u., divided 
into eight or ten sections, before the annexation of Daria and the reorganization of 
Moesia. No doubt customs existed in lllyricum before this; but we do not know in 
what way the customs-district was organized. Probably it was originally confined to 
what subsequently became the province of Dalmatia, and was then extended to the 
other Danubian provinces, as soon as they were annexed and organized. Two 
inscriptions in particular help towards the solution of the problem of the position 
of the German provinces in regard to frontier-customs. One belongs to an altar 
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dedicated Matribus Aufaniis, and was found in 1928-9 in the MQmter Church of Bonn. 
The dedicant is M. Pomfxius Potent conductor XXXX GaUiarum et portus Lirensis: H. 
Lchncr, ‘ROmischc Steindenkxnaler von der Bonner MUnsterkirchc’, Bonn. Jahrb, 135, 
1930, no. 23. pi. xni, cf. p. 31, and Germania, 16, 1932, pp. 104 ff. The second inscrip¬ 
tion comes from Viminacium (Dessau, ILS 9019), and was published for the first time 
by X. Vulif, Out. Jahiesk. 8, 1905, Beibl., p. 3: it was erected in honour of a certain 
M. Anlonius M. f. Fabia Fabianu 1, who was pro(euralor) XI. Galltarum el portui, item 
argentiarar(um) Parmonicar(um), and also Conductor) portori Illyrici. The two inscriptions 
illustrate the transition from direct to indirect taxation, or, better, the mutual relations 
between contractors of customs and imperial officials (cf. on this Steinwentcr, ‘Man- 
ceps’, Pauly-Wissowa, xiv, cols. 987 ff): it is difficult to draw a line between the pro¬ 
curators and the contractors ( conductores ). At the same lime the two inscriptions prove 
that the Rhine customs were usually in the hands of the farmer of the quadreiima 
GaUiarum. The question therefore arises as to the meaning of portus Liretuis. In C, R. 
Acad. Inter. 1930, pp. 256 ffi, I examined the alternatives of the customs of the western 
coast of Italy and of the Rhine customs. On the trade of the British Isles and of Spain 
see L. C. West, Imperial Roman Spain: the Objects of Trade (1929), and Roman Britain; the 
Objects of Trade (1931). 

M The correct explanation of the growth of Puteoli at the expense of Ostia was 
given by T. Frank, Economic History*, pp. 3050*., 411 IT.; Roman History, p. 398. On 
the decay of Puteoli see IG xiv. 830 - IGRR i. 421 - 0 Q 1 S 595; Ch. Dubois, 
Pouzzoles antique, pp. 83ffi, cf pp. 79 ff; K. Lehmaun-Hartleben, ‘Die antiken 
Hafcnanlagen des Mittelmeere*', Klio, Bcihcft 14, 1923, pp. 1G3 fF. On Ostia, ibid., 
pp. 182 ff. On Portus Augusti or Traiani see R. Paribeni, Optimus Princept, ii, 
pp. lot IT. The Alexandrian corn-fleet in the time of Nero still put in at Puteoli 
(Seneca, Ep. 77. 1). Later it came to Ostia, as is proved by many inscriptions. The 
importance of Campania and of Puteoli in Nero's time is shown by the liict that many 
cities of Campania including Puteoli were Neronian colonies., see A. Sogliano, 
‘Colonic Neroniane’, Rend. Lined, 6,1897, pp. 389 ff,; cf. id. NteOoa Rivista Storica , 1921, 
pp. 424 ff. 

14 On the character of Roman commerce in Gaul, see C, Jullian, Histoire, v, 
pp. 318ff.; cf. P. Courtcault, JRS it, 1921, pp. lot ff, and Rev. et. anc. 24, 1922, 
pp. 236 ff, an inscription of Bordeaux of a.d. 237, in which a tan Auguslalis of York 
and Lincoln in England thanks the Dta TuUla Boudig(a) for his safe journey from 
England to Bordeaux [«= L'An. ip. 1922, 116]. On the wine-trade with Ireland sec 
above Chap. Ill, note t2, and H. Schaal, Vom Tauschhandel jyan Wellhandel {1931), pp. 
165 ff On the almost complete emancipation from Italy, sec V. PArvan, Die Xalionalildl, 
&.C., pp. 28 and 33. On the trade of the Alpine region* sec H. Aubin, Schmol'urt Jahrb. 
49, 1925, pp. 418 ff; F. Staehelin, Die Schweiz in rom. grit* (1931), pp. 366 ff [3rd cd. 
(1948), pp. 386 ff.]. On Aquileia and her ever-growing industrial and commercial im¬ 
portance, see the bibliography quoted in Chap. I, note 16. The annexation of Noricum 
and the gradual pacification of the Danube lands, a* well as the creation of many large 
fortresses for the legions, raised the importance of Aquileia to a height never before 
reached. The legions were stationed first in Dalmatia (Bumum and Delminium) and 
in Pannonia on the Save, and were transferred later first to the Drave and afterwards to 
the Danube. This meant the creation of a series of new and large markets for all the pro¬ 
ducts of the agriculture and industry of Northern Italy and especially Aquileia. The iron 
and lead mines of Noricumpromotcd the manufacture of steel, iron, and bronze weapons 
and utensils; itssemi-predous stones and goldstimula ted the jewellers of Aquileia to work 
on their own account; the increasing demand for glass-ware induced the city to create 
her own glass factories. I have spoken already of the manufacture of amber artidcs. 
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Widely spread were the tiles of the well-known Aquileian family of the Barbii, a big 
export house of which we know one important branch in Noricum at Virunum and 
another at Tergeste (see the indexes to CIL, v and iii). The. export of wine from 
Aquileia attained also a much greater importance than it had previously had. One 
of the many examples of rieh landowners of North Italy who exported their wine and 
oil into the Danube lands is the well-known Calvia Crhpinilla (Tac. Hist. L 73), as is 
shown hy the amphorae stamps with her name found at Poetovio and at Tergeste, 
CIL iii. 12010.2; \1. P. Charlesworth, op. cit., p. 236 and note on p. 284. Cf., in addition 
to the bibliography quoted above, R. Schneider, Arch.-ep. Mitth. am Oest. g, 1885, 
p. 83; id. Kiuistgesehuhtliche Choratlerbilda aui Oesterreich-Ungarn, p. 31; M. Abramid, 
Oest. Jahresh. 12, rgog, Beibl. pp. 54, 96,101; C. Patsch, Historische Wanderungen dm Karst 
undan derAdria,\o\. i, DieH/rztgowina tinst imdJe/zl (1922), p. 128. While the region and 
the port of Aquileia were the main centres of wine export to the Danube lands, Histria 
and its harbours (Parentium and Pola which form a unit with Tergeste) were the main 
centres for the trade in olive-oil, which was produced in great quantities all over the 
Histrian peninsula on the large estates and on the small farms of this fertile district: 
see A. Gnira, ‘Forschungen iiber antiken Villenbau in Sddistrien’, OeU. Jahresh. 18, 
1915, Beibl., pp. tor IT.; 17,1914, Beibl., pp. 192 £T; H. Schwalb, 'ROmischc Villa bei 
Pola’, SchrifUn der Balkankommission, 2, 1902, pp. gtf.; J. Wd* in Pauly-Wissowa, ix, 
col. 2113. It is instructive to follow the spread of Italian and I listrian commerce and 
industry throughout Dalmatia and the Danube land*. One of the best indications is 
given by the factory stamps on the oil and wine jars, and on the tiles. See, e.g., the 
history of the jar* fabricated by C. Laekanius Bassus first in Vcrccllac, later in Pola, 
which have been found in masses in Poetovio (Pannonia) and also at Virunum in 
Noricura (A. Gnirs, Oest. Jahresh. 13,1910-11, Beibl., pp. 95 IT. ; cf. the imperial factory 
of jars near Parentium, CIL v. 2. 8112, f —4). Not less instructive is the history of the 
tile* which were produced in the (at first private and later imperial) factory of Pansa 
(Pansinna), one branch of which was transferred from Italy to a place near Tergeste, 
see C. Patsch, Wise. Miu. out Bomien, 9 (1904), pp. 278 ff., 280 IT., especially pp. 284 fT. 
There arc also interesting data on the commercial relations between Dalmatia and 
Africa, ibid., pp. 298 fT.; cf. the same writer’s Historische Wanderungen im Karsl, &c., i 
(1922), pp. 110 IT. 

” A good study of the pillar-monuments of the Moselle and of their sculptures is 
given by F. Drexel, ‘Die bclgisch-gcrmanischcn Pfcilcrgraber’ and ‘Die Bildcr der 
Igeler Saule’, Rom. Miu. 35, 1920, pp. 26 ff. and 83 ff. All the sculptures of the 
Moselle type, including those of Arlon and of the Iauccmbourg, are published by 
E. Ksp^randicu, Recueil des bas-reliefs, statues et buttes dr la Gaule tomamr, vi (1913). 
Cf. II. Dragcndorff and E. Kriiger, ‘Das Grabmal von I gel' (Rom. Grabmdier des 
Masellandes u. der angrenzendtn Gebiete, i) (1924); Germania Romano 1 , iii, cf. W. von 
Massow, JDAI 42, 1927, Arch. Anz. pp. 182 ff. The sculptures of Ncumagcn, as wc 
now see them collected and partially restored in the museum of Treves, after years of 
work, have been splendidly described and illustrated in the excellent book, Die rom. 
Denkmdler des Mosellandes, ii; E. Kriiger and W. von Massow, Die Grabmdier von 
Neumagen (1930). Cf. also A. Schober, 'Zur Entstehung und Bedeutung der provinxial- 
rOm. Kunst’, Oest. Jahresh. 26, 1930, pp. 9 ff. and S. Fcrri, Arte tomana sul Reno (1931). 
In his appreciation and explanation of the Rhine and Moselle sculptures F. Drexel is 
wholly mistaken. The leading idea of the graves of the Roman time, on which scenes 
of daily life arc reproduced, is not the display by some nouveaux riches of their wraith 
and their power over their fellow men, as Drexel suggests. The main inspiration was 
the Stoic religious and moral ideal, in general influenced by nco-Pythagorcanism, of 
the cultured classes of the Empire: by a model life crowned with success, by the strict 
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fulfilment of their duty, as depicted on the monuments, the owners of them acquired 
the right to the final ‘apotheosis’. The same leading idea dictated the choice of the 
reliefs on the wonderful columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius; it also inspired the selec¬ 
tion of the sculptures and paintings on the funeral monuments of the soldiers and 
officers of the Roman army and of the municipal magistrates, e.g. the set of paintings 
on the walls of the funeral monument of an aedile at Pompeii discovered many years 
ago near the Vesuvian Gale and not yet published; finally, the same idea prevailed 
in all the funeral inscriptions and the elegies of the Roman imperial aristocracy, with 
their minute enumeration of the military and civil offices of the deceased. Both the 
gorgeous monuments of the Moselle magnate* and the modest ciftpi of Gallic artisans, 
with their realistic sculptures representing the daily toil of the departed, are typical 
expressions of a high appreciation of labour, as being not a bitter necessity but a social 
and religious duty—an ideal diametrically opposed to some ideas of the Roman 
aristocracy of the ist cent, b.c., e.g. Cicero, who regarded trade and industry as occu¬ 
pations which have a degrading influence on human character and considered leisure 
to he the main goal of human fife. Without doubt the ideal of the. ‘consecration of 
labour', which was not new to the Greek world (see T. Zielinski, 7 he Religion of Ancient 
Greece (1918), pp. 27 ff., in Russian; English trans. Religion of Greece ( 1926), pp. 39 ff.), 
corresponded strictly to the Cynic and Stoic ideal of the imperial power, of which I 
have spoken in the fourth chapter, and which was itself a creation of the Stoic and 
Cynic teachings adapted to the aims and methods of the enlightened monarchy. It 
would be easy to corroborate this statement by quotations from the works of the Stoic 
philosopher*, of the imperial period. On the other hand, the tendency towards realistic 
painting and sculpture is in no way a peculiarity of the Gallic regions and of the Celtic 
nation. The Ionian Greeks (not to speak of the Oriental world), especially in the 
archaic period, liked to reproduce such scenes on different types nf the products of 
their art. They transmitted this predilection to the Etruscans and to the Samnites, 
from whom it passed to the Romans, to become one of the leading features of Roman 
art. ‘Ihe Orient, however, in Hellenistic ami Roman limes did not maintain the 
realistic tradition, but concentrated on other fields of artistic creation. The fact that 
funeral monuments showing scenes of daily life, especially scenes connected with 
economic life—agriculture, commerce, and industry—arc one of the outstanding 
features first of Southern and Central Italy and later of the Western branch of Roman 
provincial art, particularly that of Northern Italy and of Gaul (Gummcrua in JDM 
28, 1913, pp. 67 ff.), does not indicate a peculiarity of artistic conception in these 
lands, but reflects the characteristic phenomena of life there, that is, its industrial and 
commercial aspect. The funeral monuments of Northern Italy and Gaul form, there¬ 
fore, one of our most important sources of information about the economic and social 
life of these parts of the Roman Empire. The choice of episodes of daily and business 
life is, of course, influenced not only by the character of that life but also by the tradi¬ 
tions of funeral art in general. Scenes of travel and of meals are prevalent, having been 
used from time immemorial to symbolize the last journey and the meal of the beati, 
just as scenes of battle prevail on the stelae of soldiers and officers in accordance with 
the ancient Greek tradition which liked to show the great and victorious battle of the 
divinized hero. The art of the Rhine and Moselle funeral monuments is not at all an 
art of parvenus (Drexcl’s expression), but a sound and vigorous attempt to create a 
realistic art on Etruscan and Italian models. On ‘Apotheosis' and the ideas connected 
with it, sec A. Della Seta, Religione td arUfiperala (1912), pp. 175 f.; Mrs. A. Strong, 
Apotheosis and After Lift (1915), pp. 174 ff., and the masterly sketches of F. Cumont, 
After Life in Roman Paganism (1922). 

A proof that Treves was also a centre for elothes-making is provided by a badly 
damaged inscription of the main altar of the temple of Mercury found in the valley 
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of the Altbach in the 'sacred’ district of Trtves: rai[Ics clasjsis Germanice 
(Do|raitianae p. f.) neg[otiator cervcsajrius artis offecfture exvoto pro]mrritis posuit 
(S. Loeschke, DU Erfcrschung des Temftelbezirkes ha Altbachlale zu Trier (1928), p. 22) [*■ 
I' An. tp. 1928, 183]. The interpretation of the inscription is doubtful: but, whether this 
marine had his private business while he was still in service, or whether he rook it up only 
when he. was a veteran, and whether negotiator cooesaruis means simply a beer-dealer, and 
not also a dealer in some colouring-matter (the colour of beer?), one thing is clear: the 
man was closely connected with the corporation of nffettorcs (dyers), and was probably 
a member of it himself. If he is to be considered the beer-dealer of the corporation, 
we should infer that the corporation had a compact organization and many members 
who probably lived near each other In a special quarter of the city: sec my article, 
C. R. Acad . Insa. 1930, pp. 250ff. A second Trfcvcs, on a smaller scale, was the capital of 
Raetia, Augusta Vindelicorum, the modem Augsburg (see Chap. VI, note 55). The 
Maximilian Museum there gives a full picture of the development of the ancient city 
which is in many ways similar to that of Trives. The first colonizers were people of 
modest means; rheir funerary monuments are simple stelae and altars. The wealth 
of some families, who still played an active part in military service, grew: the altars 
and stelae became larger, the ornamental sculpture richer, with statues, portraits, and 
mythological scenes predominating. The climax is reached with the large, and sump¬ 
tuous tomhs with pilasters similar to those at Treves, on which the whole economic 
life of the family is represented. Here too the prevailing element is banking and trade: 
next come the making of clothes and trade in wine and beer. Is it pure chance that 
Augusta became the city of the Fagger family? Conditions in the German Rhineland 
are even more modest; but the psychology of the Roman and Celtic bourgeoisie is (he 
same. Compare, for instance, the famous tombitonc of Blusto, the wealthy shipowner, 
who is there, proud of himself, with wife and children, in a half-national dress, holding 
ostentatiously his purse. Another such, if we arc to believe Koerber (Maim. Zeitschr. 
3, 1908, p. 3, fig. 4), has a heap of coins on his lap. No less typical are the ‘brother’ of 
Blusso, the man of Wcisenau, and his beautiful, haughty, wife, as they appear on their 
funerary monument: see Mainz- Z ri,u ^' 22, 1927, pp. 41 ff., and pi. 1: cf. G. llchrcns, 
‘Fibcl-Daretcllungcn auf rOmisclien Grabsteinen’, ibid., pp. 5 r ff., who also reproduces 
(p. 55 * fig- °) monument of Blusso and others of the same kind, and studies the 
dresses, and more especially the fibulae and round German medallions, represented on 
them (cf. Drexel, Das Schwab'stht Museum (1927), fasc. 2, p. 39, fig. iv). At Cologne, of 
course, the conditions of life were lew restricted ai»d the bourgeoisu wealthier: sec 
Chap. VI, note 43. 

18 On Arelatc and Narbo and their bourgeoisie, see the articles of H^ron dc Villefossc 
and the book of L. A. Constans quoted in note 22. 

” Sec note 25. 

«° A good survey of the inter-provincial and foreign trade of Egypt has been given 
by Louis C. West, ‘Phases of Commercial Life in Roman Egypt’, JRS 7, 1917, pp. 45 ff. 
It is to be regretted that this study is only a fragment. It gives only a list of the articles 
which were exported from Egypt to foreign lands, and this list is itself less complete 
than that of Chwostow. There is also no list of objects exported from Egypt to the 
other provinces of the Empire. Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, op. cit., pp. 16 ff On the 
roads of the Egyptian desert sec G. W. Murray, ‘The Roman Roads and Stations in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt’, JEA it, 1925, pp. 138 ff 

31 V. PArvan, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. The classical example of a shrewd and successful 
Oriental merchant is Flavius Zeuxis of Hierapolis in Phrygia. He sailed to Rome from 
Asia Minor seventy-two times, Dittenberger, SjlI. 1 1229. Less well known is another 
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sea merchant and navieularius Flavius Longinus of Dyrrhachium. In his inscription 
adorned with a picture of a sailing-boat he says: tyoj S«] n«poi»A«v[ani *«] rroXXii 
i{ovo<Ui ( [vw]ijp<T>j<Tas (C. Praschniker and A. Schober, ‘Archaologisrhc Forschun- 
gcn in Albanien’, Schrifen der Balkankomrrdssicn, 8, 1919, p. 45, nos. 57 and 57a, 
II. 9 IT.) [= SEG ii. 384]. His Greek b poor and he was certainly not an educated man, 
but he was rich and influential, as is shown by his remark on his services to his city in 
the capacity of magistrate. Another rich shipowner was L. Erastus of Ephesus, who 
repeatedly lent his services to the Roman governors of Asia, and twice carried the 
Emperor Hadrian to and from Ephesus in his own ship, SyllS 838 (a.d. 129). An inscrip¬ 
tion from Acdcpsus (IG xii. g. 1240; cf. Preuncr.JZ)/!/40, 1925, pp. 39 ff.) is amusing. 
It refers to a ravVAijpor of Nicomcdia, who died as a (or does he mean that 

he is sailing to the other world?). He says of himself (cf. pi. vii, 2): Auryevtavds 
NftMOfiifitvs — — — iroAAd ireptwXe 6 aat wp 6 r<pot vavxkijpan' c Ira to rfiv nv8tpi-tov, tc.r.X., 
and adds the advice: [<Lv *rCt xp* 3 . A fine testimony to the lively maritime commerce of 
the imperial period is furnbhed by the inscriptions on the rocks of a little harbour in 
the region of the Acroceraunian mountains in Macedonia, where sailors saved by the 
Dioscuri recorded their thanks in scores of inscriptions both in Greek and in J.atin, 
CIG >824-7; CAL iii. 582-4; Hcuzey and Daumet, Mission anh/ologique en MaUdoine, 
p. 407; C. Patsch, 'Das Sandschak Herat in Albanicn’, in Schr. d. Balkankomm. 3, 1904, 

pp. 91 ff- 

i* On the itatisation of internal commerce in Egypt under the Ptolemies see my 
Imth* Estate in Egypt, pp. 117 fF. For the Roman period there are some remarks in 
Wilcken, Grundzfige, pp. 262 ff., and W. Schubart, EigfiVmmg, p. 430; cf. K. SchOn- 
baucr, Z'tilu/tr . d. Sas.-St. 46, 1926, pp. 199 ff. On the commerce in textile* and in 
paper, see my review of M. Chwoslowb Studies in the Organization of Industry and Com¬ 
merce in Greco-Roman Egypt, i, The Textile Industry (Kazan, 1914), in Jovm, of the Min. 
of EJue. f Russia, 53, 1914, no. to, pp. 3620“. (in Russian). A revival of itatisalirm began 
in the time of Septimius Severus, as is shown by his creation of a special branch of 
the ratio patrimonii —the ‘Anabolicum*. A certain part of the produce of the most 
important industries of Egypt (glass, papyrus, linen, hemp) was levied from the pro¬ 
ducers by the state and exported en bloc to Rome and partly to Gaul, probably for the. 
use of the Rhine army. Thus a large part of the export trade was monopolized by the 
state, and these conditions affected also the organization of commerce within the 
province. I must add that I still consider it likely that the anobolieum or the anabolica 
(<Wlo.W) are already mentioned in the edict of Tib. Iul. Alex., though many have 
doubted this: sec now also W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllcnband.MrcA./. Papyr. 9, p. aoo. How¬ 
ever, no monopoly was introduced even by the emperors of the 3rd cent. See my 
articles in Rom. Mitt . 11, 1896, pp. 317 ff.; in Woch. kl, Phil. 1900, p. n 5; my Catalogue 
dei plombs de la Bibl, Piationale , p. to; F. Zucker, Philo!. 70, igt 1, pp. 79 IT.; Axel VV. 
Persson, Stoat und Mamfaklur im rormschen Reiche (Lund, 1923), p. 35. The inscriptions 
on lead seals are also in C/L xiii. 3. 2, no. 10029, 43 ! cf- C^ap- IX, note 60. 

» P. Girard, Manuel iUmentaire du droit romain 6 (1918), pp. iii—iv, titre i, Ch. II, 3; 
E. Cuq, Manuel d'institutions romaines (1917). PP- 493 ff-I W. W. Buckland, A Text-book 
of Roman Law from Augustus to Justinian (1921), p. 504 (without quotation of modern 
works on the subject); Manigk. Pauly-Wissowa, iii, A, cob. 772 IT., s.v. ‘soeietas’. 

*• The inscriptions of the merchants of Palmyra may be found in OGIS 632, 633, 
638, 646; IGRR iii. 1050-2, cf. 1538; CIS iii. 2; M. Rostovtzcff, ‘Lcs inscriptions 
caravanteres dc Palmyrc’, MU. G. Glotz, ii (1932), pp. 793 ff. It is not impossible 
that the same Babylonian and Persian traditions persisted in Asia Minor, see IGRR 
iv. 796 (Apamca in Phrygia): 'Ilovgu tpvoptdpxi} . . . onovSaadrrajr sci ruiv ovfifhuirwT 
hi Xff' SXXwr. Apropos of the Palmyrene merchants, we should bear in mind what a 
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peculiar system the caravan-trade is and what a marvel of organization a caravan 
represents, see P. Havelin, Essai hiitorique sm It droit des marthis cl des fonts (1897), 
pp. 49 fT., esp. p. 50: ‘La caravane forme un grouperaent distinct dcs groupements 
qu’ellc traverse; elle constitue un organurac social complet; ellc a cn die tous 
les dements de defense, d’administration, d’autoriti, de justice, qui constituent 1c 
inarch^ ct la villc. . . . Les difficult^* qui peuvent surgir parmi les voyageure sont 
tranches par-devant le chef ou par-devant un tribunal particulier,’ and P. H. La ru¬ 
mens, ‘La Mecquc h la veille de l’h£gire\ Mil. Unit. St. Joseph de Beyrouth, 9, 1924, 
pp. 304 ff. (excellent description of the organization of caravan-trade and of the life 
of a caravan-city). Such a peculiar social and economic body certainly established 
special laws and a special organization in the places which were its headquarters and 
formed the starting-points of its journeys. To Italy and Greece the caravan system 
was wholly alien, and therefore neither Greek nur Roman law says anything about it. 
It is interesting to see that the Syrian merchants who settled in Dacia under Trajan 
also appear organized in associations: see Chap. VI, note 83. The parchments and 
papyri from Dura give an idea of the Greco-Babylonian law prevalent in the cities of 
Mesopotamia in the Greek and Parthian periods: see F. Cuxnnnt, FouilLs dt Doura- 
FurofMs, pp. 282 ff.; M. Rostovtzrffand C. B. Welles, ‘A Parchment Contract of Loan 
from Dura-Europos on the Euphrates’, Tale Class. Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 3 fF.; Excav. at 
Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. ii (1931), pp. 201 fT.; P. Kotchaker,‘Uber cinigc gricchisrhc 
Rechtsurkundcn aus den Ostlichen Randgebicten des Hellenismus*, Ahh. d. tilths. Get. 
42 (*)» * 93 «- 

J » The great importance of commerce by sea is shown by the enormous sums which 
the emperors and the cities spent on the improv ement of the old ports and the creation 
of new ones, with all the novel devices introduced by the perfected engineering tech¬ 
nique of the Hellenistic period. The greatest activity in this field was displayed by 
Trajan: see R. Paribcni, Optimus Prineeps, ii, pp. tot ff. On the works of the port of 
Ephesus see Forsth. F.ph. ii, pp. t74ff., no. tit, II, 14; iii, pp. 149, no. titi, I4ff.; 71, 11 fT. 
Note also that hundreds of lighthouses were built on the most important points of the 
Mediterranean shore*. On the harbours, see K. Lchmann-Hartlcben, ‘Die antiken 
Hafenanlagcn dcs Mittelmeercs', Klip, Bcihcft 14,1923. On the lighthouses, R. Hcnnig, 
Abhandlungen zur GtsthithU dtr Sdujfahrt (1927), eh. vii, with bibliography, which how¬ 
ever does not quote the workofH.Thicrach,‘Griechi»che Leuchtfcucr'.JfM/, 30,1915, 
pp. 213 IT., and also in Arch. 1915, p. 52. Hcnnig has not convinced me that the 
invention of lighthouses is something we owe to the Romans; but hr is correct in main¬ 
taining that the systematic building oflighthouscs for the benefit of navigators was an 
innovation of the 1st cent. A.n. On navigation in general see the work of Hcnnig 
already quoted, and A. Krtster, Das Aniihs Stewtstn (1923); a complete and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject by Kflster is expected [see A. Kuster, ‘Studicn zur Gcschichte 
dcs antiken Secwcsens', Klio, Bcihcft 32, 1934]. To realize the great development of 
river commerce, note the detailed differentiation of the various types of river-boats 
and river-ships in the well-known mosaic of Althiburos in Africa (P. Gauckler, *Un 
catalogue de la batelleric grtco-romainc’, Mom. Pbt, 12, 1905, pp. 113 ff, cf. ABmann, 
JDAl 21,1906, pp. 107 ff; H. Dessau, ILS 9456; Ino. d. mos. no. 576). It is very probable 
that the pictures of this mosaic (reproduced on our pi. xxjx) were taken from an 
illustrated catalogue of ships, of which remains still exist in the works of A. Gellius. 
Nonius, and Isidorus of Seville. In the same way the mosaics which represent 
Orpheus charming the animals, the upper part of the famous mosaic of Palrstrina, 
and of some paintings in a tomb of the Hellenistic period at Marissa in Pales¬ 
tine (J. P, Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa (1905), 
pla. vii-xv), were all influenced by illustrated treatises on zoology; and the fish mosaics 
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all over the Greco-Roman world drew the figures of the fishes from illustrated treatises 
of ichthyology. The fact that in the mosaic of Althiburos there arc no special names of 
Egyptian boats but many names of Celtic and Italian boats shows that the ship- 
catalogue had been compiled in Italy from a Hellenistic, not an Alexandrian, source, 
by a man who knew both Italy and Gaul. I should suggest a man like Vcrrius Flaccus 
rather than Varro. On the river-trade of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Gaul, and Germany 
see H. Schaal, ‘FluBschiffahrt und FluBhandel im AUertum’, Festschr. z.ur 400 Jakrfeier 
des alt. Gymn. 4a Bremen (1928), pp. 370 ff.; on that of Egypt see M. Merzagora, ‘La 
Navigazionc in Egitto nelP eti greco-romana’, Aegyptus, to, 1930, pp. 105 ff.; of Gaul, 
C. Jullian, His tone, v, pp. 161 ff., and L. Bonnard, La navigation intirieure de la Gaule 
a l'tpnque romaine (1913). Navigation on Celtic lakes (e.g. that of Geneva) is mentioned 
in the inscription of a certain Q. Decius Alpinus, honoured by the nautae locus Lemanni , 
Rev. it. one. 28, 1926, p. 43 [= LAn. Ip. 1926,2]. On the importance of the Rhine trade 
for the economic history of Gaul and Germany see H. Auhin, ‘Der Rheinland in rflrn, 
Zcit’, Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 1 IT. A brief synthesis of our information on the 
Rhine traffic is given by Joh. Ledroit, 'Die rOm. SchifTahrt im Stromgebiet dcs Rheins’, 
Kullurgtsch. Wegweiser dutch das torn.-germ. Central-Museum, 12, 1930. 

3 * A good survey of the importance of industry in the economic life of the early 
Empire, especially for the end of the 1st cent, and the first half of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
based on a careful collection of evidence from the novelist* and poets of this time 
(especially Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal) is given by Miss E. H. Brewster, Roman 
Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Roman Empire (1917), pp. 94 IT. The author is right 
in assigning a large part in economic and social life to industry and commerce (I 
should say *to commerce and industry*). But the levelling policy of the emperor* had 
nothing to do with the growing importance of the bourgeois class. It was the result of 
the existence of the Roman World-Empire and of the reign of peace which had lasted 
about two centuries: note in this connexion that the well-known statement of Pliny 
about papyrus-production in Babylonia, that is, in the Parthian Kingdom (N 7 / xiii. 

• «> 73 ). was confirmed by the discovery of papyri at Dura. 

37 C. Jullian, Histoire, v, pp. 216 ff.; on pottery, pp. 2G4 IT.; on glass, pp. 290 ff.; on 
metals, pp. 300 ff., with a complete up-to-date bibliography; cf. also R. Lantier, La 
vtrreru, ‘Mus^cdes Art. Nat.* {1929). One of ourmost important sources of information 
is the innumerable funeral monuments of Gaul, which reproduce the portraits of the 
deceased and of the member* of their families, with the attributes of their craft, and 
very often a genre scene showing the deceased in his workshop (sec our plates xxv, 
xxix, and xxxvn). The characteristics of the economic life of Gaul arc illustrated by 
a comparison of these bas-reliefe, as collected by E. Esp^randicu, with the funeral 
monuments of the Rhine and the Moselle (see note 27). The Moselle and Rhine lands 
were centres of a lively commerce en grot ; the cities of Gaul were centres of a prosperous 
industry, which worked both for the local marker and for export. The scenes on the 
tombstones may suggest that the industrial work was done mostly in small shops by 
artisans, but the facts that the reliefs were modelled on existing patterns borrowed 
from Italy, and that they repeated everywhere the same types, prevent us from laying 
too much stress on this point. The character of the scene represented on the funeral 
stelae indicates the craft of the deceased in general, and does not necessarily imply that 
he was an artisan rather than an owner of a large workshop or of many workshops. 
We know, moreover, that the centres of pottery production in Gaul show the charac¬ 
teristic features of a large industrial settlement organized on capitalistic lines (note 39). 
It is noteworthy that, while scenes of industrial life form the outstanding feature of the 
Gallic tombstones, they are much less common in the Danube lands and in Spain, and 
never appear in Africa or Britain. Evidently this proves the leading part played by 
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Gaul and Northern Italy in the industrial life of the Roman Empire, and testifies to a 
much slower development of industry in the other provinces of the West. In the East 
the fashion of representing the craft of the deceased on his tombstone never took firm 
root, and this reflects the difference in the conceptions of labour and in its organiza¬ 
tion, cf. note 44- 

J® On the history of the African lamp-making industry, see the excellent article 
of L. Carton, ‘Lea fabriques de larapcs dans l'ancienne Afrique’, Bull. de la Soc. de 
Geogr. et d'Arch/ologie de la province d’Oran, 36 (144), 1916, cf. id. ‘L'art indigene 
sur les lampes de la colonia Thuburnica’, M/m. Sot. Ant. dt Frame, 1913, pp. >41 ff. 
The same story is repeated in Gaul, see S. Locschke, Lamptn axis Vindonissa (1919); cf. 
F. Frcmersdorf, Romische Bildlampen (1922). On the factory of bas-relief vases, sec 
A. Merlin, ‘Note sur des vases a figures provenant de la fabrique romaine d’El Aouja’, 
Bull, arch . du Com. des trao. hist. 1920, pp. 2t ff.; cf. our plate lx. It would be easy to 
follow the same movement of emancipation both in Britain and in Belgium and Ger¬ 
many, as hus been done by F. Haverfield, F. Cumont, II. Dragendorff. and F. Kocpp; 
see the books quoted in note 4. 

n T. Frank, ‘Some Economic Data from CII.., vol. xv’, Class. Phil. 13, 1918, 
pp. 155 ff, repeated both in his fuonomu History and in his History of Rome ; H. Gum- 
mcrus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix. cob. 1483 ff. Cf. note 36. A very important source of 
information for the organization of big industrial concerns in Gaul is the graffiti ofl a 
Graufcsenque, Aveyron (accounts of the pottery delivered by the individual work¬ 
men), Abb« F. Hcrmet, Us Gra^us de la Grcuftvnque foh Millau.Auyron (1923); A. Oxi, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 38 ff. (die best study of these documents); A. Nicolai, Us 
OJJicines des pottiers gallo-romaina el Us graffilet de la Graufestnqut (1927). For similar 
accounts at Arezzo, Hurta, Montana, BUckweiler (cf. Loth, C. R. Acad. Inset. 1924, 
pp. 67 ff.), and Rheinzabern, sec A. Oxi, l.c., pp. Jiff.; cf. the accounts at Montcnach 
on the Moselle (ii. a.d.), Rev. It. ant. 29, 1927, pp. 205 ff. The most interesting items 
from the economic point of view in the accounts at La Graufcsenque are the large 
quantity of different types of vessels, and the large scale production on big factories. 
The names of the potters suggest that the account is to be dated to (he middle of the 
rst cent. a.d. (between 40 and 55) (Oxi). The history of the Una sigillata of Gaul and 
Germany is also (cf. Chap. Ill, note 13) the best-known example of the gradual trans¬ 
ference of the centres of production towards the markets of consumption. While at the 
beginning of the 1st cent. a.o. the centre of production was in Southern France, 
towards the end of that century there is a movement northwards and eastwards: the 
first region to be affected is the basin of the Allicr in Central Gaul, then, in the 
Flavian period, Eastern Gaul and Ractia, still later, about a.d. 90, Alsace, and 
finally, in the 2nd cent, a.d., Rbcinzabem on the Rhine and Treves. See H. Aubin, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 2! ff., and the map to p. 10; on the diffusion of the terra¬ 
cottas of Cologne see ibid. p. 25. 

40 On the villa of Chiragan in Gaul, see L. Joulin, ’Les 6tablissements gallo- 
romains de la plaine de Mart res Tolosanes’, in Mem. prls. d l'Acad. 11, 1902, pp. 287, 
367, pi. 1 , nos. 63-72; H. Gummerus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix, col. 1461; G. Lafayc in 
Daremberg-Saglio, ix, p. 888. The villa of Darenth in Britain: G. Payne, ‘The Roman 
Villa at Darenth’, Arch. Cantiana, 22, 1897, pp. 49 ff- The villa of Chedworth: G. E. 
Fox, ‘The Roman Villa at Chedworth, Gloucestershire’, Arch. Journ. 44, 1887, 
pp. 322 ff; cf. his ‘Notes on some probable Traces of Roman Fulling in Britain’, 
Archaeologia, 59, 2, 1905, pp. 207 ff I accept Fox’s conclusions and cannot believe that 
the large rooms of the villa were a laundry or a fullery for the use of a big villa, see 
F. Haverfield, Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Sot. 41, 1918-19, p. t6l. Cf. the 
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interesting villa, with some industrial buildings (peculiar T-shaped kilns) inside the 
walls of a large courtyard, in the Hamblcden Valley, Bucks., see A. 11 . Cocks, A rchaeologia, 
71,1921, pp. 142 ff. For oilier villas see the reports of Collingwood and Miss Taylor in 
JRS from 1921 onwards. It is very likely that the famous Batavian and Frisian cloths, 
which were widely distributed throughout the Roman Empire, were produced on the 
large estates of the Batavian and Frisian landowners, see G. Girke, Mamrns BiblioUuk, 24, 
1922, p. 11. Assuming that the management of a fullery required no particular techni¬ 
cal skill and that cheap labour was available, especially in winter time, it is easy to 
understand why the rich landowners preferred to manufacture the wool produced by 
their estates and that which they purchased from shepherds in the vicinity rather than 
sell the raw material to the merchants of the city. The same observation applies to 
pottery. Potteries were found in some Belgian villas, e.g. in the Ville dcs Bois dc la 
I-ouvriere in I Irnnegau, Bulletin des Musees royaux du CinquanUnaire, 4, >904—5, pp. 57 
and 6, 1906-7, pp. 45 ff.; Baron De LoC, Notions (TarelUologie firthistarique belgo-romaine 
et franqrn (n.d.), p. 201, and in the villa at Hoste (Basse Wavre), of which the Musde 
du Cinquantenaire has a good map in relief. Some maps of villas, prepared by 
M. Mahien, are also exhibited in the Museum of Namur (Baron dc l»e, op. cit., 
p. 192). For Germany see K. Schumacher, Sudlungs- imd Kulturgcschichle der Rhein/ande , 
ii (1923), p. 199. For Britain, Sir George MacDonald, ‘Forschungcn in rOmischen 
Britannien 1914-21’, Ber. d. rom.-germ. /Commission, 1929 (cf. H. Summer, Excavations in 
New Forest Pottery Siut (1927)). The same phenomenon, it may lie noted, can also be 
observed in Africa: one of the largest factories of African lamps may have been situated 
on one of the estates of the family of the PulaienL The same combination of a large 
estate and a pottery-factory was very common in Italy in the 1st and 2nd centuries a.d.: 
cf. note 35. On the villa of Anthle (a geographical, not a personal, name) and its 
metal industry see A. Bequet, Ann. de la Soc. arch, de Namur, 26, 1900-4, pp. 262 IT.; 
F. Cumont, Comment la BelgiqueJut romanis/e, pp. 75,80. It is likely that the production 
of enamelled bronzes in the villa of Anthir was due to the existence, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, of the raw materials necessary for both bronze and glass. On mines on private 
estates, worked by slave-labour, and sometimes (as in the villa of Anthrfe) con¬ 
nected with a factory of metal-implements see Dig. 39. 4. 16. 11. In Belgium many 
factories of metal implements have been discovered, for instance, one near Narvillc, 
at a place called Bois-des-Damea, E. del Marmol, Ann. de la Soc. arch, dc Namur, 25, 
1881, pp. 220 ft'., and that described by V. Tahon, Us Origirus de la mdlallurgie du pays 
d'Entre-Sambre-et-Meuse, p. 31. Baron Dc Lo*, op. cit., p. 192, rightly say* that ’many 
Belgian villas were undoubtedly occupied by the first Bclgic mattres de forges'. ’Hie 
most brilliant period for the development of industrial concern* on large estates was, 
of course, the late Roman Empire. See the material collected by P. Allard in Rev. d. 
quest, hist. 81, 1907, pp. t2 IF. 

* l F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, An Introduction to the Studs of Terra Sigillata (1920), cf. 
the bibliography in K. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 346, note 60. On technical progress in 
the ancient world see the article by Gina Lombraso Fcrrcro, quoted Chap. VII, note 
107. Very interesting contributions to our knowledge in this field have been made by 
the remarkable recovery of the ships of Ncmi. On the work done at Ncmi and its 
results see U. Antondli, ‘La priraa nave imperiale del Ugo di Ncmi’, Ptgaso, 2, 1930, 
pp. 419ft.; id. ‘Ancora sulle navi di Ncmi’, ibid., pp. 744 ff.; G. C. Speziale, ‘Della 
navi di Ncmi e dell’ archeologia navalc’, Nuov. Antol. 9, 1930, pp. 87 ff. The 
new machines found in the ships are thus listed by Speziale: (t) rotating planes 
on roller-spheres; (2) pump worked by two cylinders; (3) large valve for intercept¬ 
ing water; (4) anchor of a very modern type- Sec also W. Tcchnau, Arch. Anz . >931, 
p. 646 ff. 
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41 On the labour employed in industry (both slave and free) see H. Gummerus in 
Pauly-Wissowa, ix, col. 1496 fF. It is probable that the amount of free labour gradually 
increased, especially in the West, in the and cent. a.d. as compared with the 1st. On 
the East, see notes 43-45. On the collegia tenmorum, sec the works quoted in note 22. 

41 Lists of these corporations may be found in F. Oehler, “Genosscnschaften in 
Klcinasien und Syrien’, Erams Vindobcnensis (1893), pp. 276 ff.; V. Chapot, La province 
romaintd'Asie, pp. 168L; Poland, GtMhichU desgrivhischenVereinswesens (1909), pp. * x6fF.; 
Sthckle in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv.coU. 162If. (antiquated and inadequate; he ignores 
the articles of Keil and Buckler, and IGRR). The treatment of the corporations in 
existing works is wholly inadequate, being merely systematic and not historical. 'Ihe 
professional corporations in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt 
cannot be treated historically as a unit even in the period of the Roman Empire. The 
main centres of woollen industry were Laodicea ad l.ycum (W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics, i, pp. 40 fT.), Hierapolis (C. Cichorius, Die Alla turner ion Hterapolis, pp. 49 IT.), 
and Thyatira (the inscriptions of its professional associations have been fully collected 
and enriched by some new texts by W. H. Buckler, * Monuments de Thyatire', lieu, 
de phil. 1913, pp. 289 ff.; the most important was that of the pafrit). Cf. L. Robert, 
Rio. de phil. 1929, esp. p. 136, no. 2, an inscription dedicated to the emperor by ol 
ri rptnXn* (note the use of these buildings for trade, as at Palmyra, 
Gerasa, and elsewhere) *al tit areas rds re xarayayat «oi ri « air alt ipyaarutv 
oUrjr^pia, u.r. A. On the Ipyanrat or o«—owners or tenants of shops—see 

A. Wilhelm, Glotta, 14, 1925, pp. 73 ff., and L. Robert, Rev. It. gr. /[a, 1929, p. 33 (with 
a list of the most important evidence). For Lydia sec Burchner, Pauly-Wissowa, xiii, 
cols. 2134 H'. To the lists already quoted add those by J. Keil and A. von Prcmerstein, 
Drill1 Reise {Denksckr. Wien. Ahad. 57 (1), 1914), p. 14, no. 15: rifi ovtfuLouas apoaibtp 4 
*!>tXayra^w{v oovepyaala]: fiaPett at Pergamon, Alh. Mitt. 27, 1902, p. 102, no. 102; efaro- 
wwbai at Ephesus, see Pouch. Eph. iii, p. 146, no. 63, cf. Wood, Hermes, 8, 1873, P- 34 
(01iwpyao/a ruv Wapu-r). In general a good picture of the associations of a relatively 
large city is offered by the inscriptions of Ephesus. The latest excavations have added 
more to those already known: sec SEG iv. 522. 539-41; cf. Fertih. Eph., ii, pp. 79-82, 
iii, p. 63;.!. Keil, Oast. Jahreth. 24,192g.Beibl.pp. 31 ff. [ — SEG iv. 539 -40). That trade 
in Asia Minor was connected with ancient institutions is demonstrated by ot .V r& ron V 
rrpay/ianvtSptvoi Mr&pouhtSai of the Ephesian inscription, Foneh. Ep/t. iii, p. 161, no. 79. 
IGRR iv. 1414- long known but correctly interpreted only by A. Wilhelm, Wien. Ang. 
1924, p. 113 -with its reference to the Poprtffol of the ipn&pw of Smyrna is noteworthy. 
To these “porters who are under the protection of Asdcpius and arc therefore called 
AloxA^irMvrro/, a deliberation of the Council, towards the end of the 2nd cent, a.d., con¬ 
firmed by the proconsul LoUbmn Avitus, has granted four pMp* .... I believe the fidOpa 
were blocks of stone similar to that on which the inscription is carved, which they could 
sit on when waiting for customers, and on which they could place their loads in passing’ 
(p. 116). The various corporations which worked in the liarbourai Chios have a similar 
organization; the inscriptions have been studied by L. Robert, Rev. it. gr. 42, 1929, 
PP- 35 ^ The labour employed by the shopowners was to a great extent servile. This 
is shown by the embassy sent by the province of Asia to the emperor to ask for the 
reduction of the vectigal victsimae (probably liber lot is), IGRR iv. 123C, found at Thyatira 
(cf. V. Chapot, La Province, &c., p. 335), and by a similar embassy from Rhodes under¬ 
taken by a sophist P. Aurclianus Nicostratus (A. Maiuri, Ann. d. R. St. arch, di Alene, 2, 
1916, p. 146, no. 19), as well as by another inscription of Thyatira, OGIS 524 *=> 
IGRR iv. 1257? 70 v trrarapioo tpyaoral «c«i apoferrjTcu ctopdrutt irlpyjoav xai dytdr/Kaf 

XM^avSpor AX «{<L-Spov aapartpaopc*. The age-old organization of trades in Asia 
Minor, with special hereditary presidents of the various crafts, is attested by the 
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inscription of Thyatira, IGRR iv. 1265: tvionjodfia-on rov fpyov (ta+iaiv avo ytKivs. 
On the Xutovpyol in Tarsus, DioChr. Or. 34. 21-23; H. von Arnim, op. cit., p, 491. The 
bwovpycl were freeborn people, residing in the city for generations, and yet they 
had not the city franchise and were despised by the rest of the population. The 
reputation of the textile-industry of Asia Minor is well known; it seems, however, 
not superfluous to remember the remarkable inscription of Pcssinus, in which the 
emperor Trajan (and Ncrva?) in four letters thanks a certain Claudius for having 
sent him woollen clothes (see A Korte, Ath. Mitt. 22, 1897, pp. 44 fF., no. 25 [■» 
JW. H. Buckler, Ret. Flub., 1937, pp. 105 fF.], cf. G. Perrot, Galatu et Bithynie, pp. 
214 fF.). The wool of the sheep and goats of Ankara is still famous. 

The best study of the organization of a trade in Egypt is M. Chwostow, The 
Textile Industry in Greco-Roman Egypt (Kazan, 1913) (in Russian); cf. 'I'. Roil, Jleilrdge gur 
K'enntnii des Gewerbes im helUniitiuhen Agypten (1913); \V. Srhubart, Einfiihrung, pp. 428 f.; 
W. L. Wcstermann. ‘Apprentice Contracts and the Apprentice System in Roman 
Egypt’, Class. Phil. 9, 1914, pp. 295 fF.; Axel W. Persson, Stoat und Manufaktur im 
rdmischtn Reichs (1923). Important evidence on the regulations of the textile industry 
and the corporation of weavers in Egypt is provided by some papyri of Phila¬ 
delphia (now in Berlin). F.Teb. 703, of the reign of Euergeic* I, proves that the 
weavers worked chiefly, if not exclusively, for the state. Although there were cor¬ 
porations of weavers at that time, we have no proof that the state held them re¬ 
sponsible for the work of their members: the state dealt directly with each member. 
The Berlin papyri prove that in the Roman period the obligations of the weavers 
towards the state remained the same, and that they were required to complete the 
tasks assigned to them by the state in return for payment, but that the corporation, 
and not the individual weaver, was now responsible both for the execution of the 
work and for the payment of the taxes [BGU > 59 *)- In BGU 1614 (a.d. 84) wc have 
a list of weavers divided into groups of three each: each group is bound to produce 
a certain number of l/vint, There arc thirty weavers, while in the almost contem¬ 
porary list P.lumd. ii. 257, p. 19 (a.d. 94) we find forty names (and the list is not com¬ 
plete). In P.Corx. 23 (of the early 1st cent, a.d.) the number is eighty-eight and in BGU 
157a (a.d. 139) cighty-onc—nearly the same. This shows that Philadelphia was 
an important centre of the textile industry, which had been introduced there by 
Apollonius, the dioiketes of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In BGU 1564 (a.d. 138) the cor¬ 
poration works actively for the army. It is interesting to see that part of the product 
went to the army in Cappadocia, although Aria Minor had famous wool manufac¬ 
tures; another part went to the hospital of the ratio costrensis (?) of the emperor; cf. 
Chap. XI, note 42. In BGU 1572 (a.d. 139) twelve members of the corporation 
receive from it the order to furnish a certain quantity of Styi&nor Ipanopit (probably 
the regular yearly assignment): four of them were subjected to a liturgy and brought 
to Alexandria: eight were left at home, and a new (extraordinary?) assignment was 
made to their group. The weavers are desperate and beg to be exempted from other 
XPriat. We do not know how much time the weavers had to work for themselves, but 
it is likely that they did not always work for the state. Cf. E. Schonbauer, ^eitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 46, 1926, p. 199 (on Wilcken, Chrest. 251), and Wilcken, Arch. /. Papyr. 8, 
pp. 290 and 292, and, for the professional Egyptian corporations, M. San Nicolo, 
Aegyptisches Vereimwtsm (2 vols., 1913—15); id. ‘Zur Vcreinsgerichtbarkeit in Agypten', 
'Enntifipiov fl. Swoboda dargebradtl (1927), pp. 255 fF; E. H. Brewster, ‘A weaver of 
Oxyrhynchus', TATA 48, 1928, pp. 132 fF Information on the monopoly of papyrus is 
provided by three papyri; one published by Hunt and Smyly, P.Tcb. 709 (159 b.c.), 
and two by A. Calderini, Pap. Mil. i, pp. 26fF; (cf. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr, 9, 
p. 240): Pap. Mil. 6 (a.d. 25), and BGU 1180 (14-13 b.c.), published ibid. p. 27 , 
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note 2. From these documents we learn that not all the papyrus-yielding marshes were 
owned by the state; but it seems that the processing of papyrus for a large number of 
objects (not only paper), and the sale of these products, were leased by the state; they 
constituted, that is, a monopoly. Only the concessionaires, for example, had the right 
to produce papyrus-artida and to sell them in a given vo nos. 1 am not sure if the (i tta 
trarrir/MRu of the Berlin papyrus were capable of being further processed into some other 
object. Calderini in his commentary quotes all the literature on the monopoly of 
papyri: the fundamental works are still, Wilcken, (Irundzuge, pp. 255 IT.; Zuckcr, 
Philol. 70,191 r, pip. 79 ff'.; Reil, Btilrdge zur Kemtniss d. Geuerbe, pp. 15 ff. Of. Chap. 1 X, 
note 60 and Chap. X, note 39. On the d/K*j««T*in| see A. Lucas, JEA 16, 1930, pp. 41 fT. 
‘Cosmetics, Perfumes and Incense in Ancient Egypt’. A branch of industry typical of 
Alexandria and Egypt has been investigated by A. Schmidt, Drogen und Dtogenhandel 
im Altenm (1924). On the Phoenician glass industry, R. Duxsaud in Syria, 1, 1920, 
pp. 230 fT. (concerning a new glass factory, that of Jason, to be added to those of 
Knnion and Artas). I may remind the reader that the marks of the Sidonian gloss 
found in Italy were collected by Drcxcl, CIL xv. 6957-6963, cf. also CIL xiii. 3. 2. 
10025. 

* s Dio Chr. Or. 34. 21-23 (Tarsus) and the Bithynian speeches passim ; Polemon as 
peacemaker between the men of 'the upland’ (©• aw) and those of 'the shore 1 at 
Smyrna, Philostr. Vila / Soph. L 25. 1; bread-riot at Aspendos quelled by Apollonius, 
Phil. Vita Apollonii, i. 15; Ael. Arist. 'PoSlott *tpl (Or. 24 Kcil), 5 and passim, cf. 

Or. 22, n*»rry. Koi. {Or. 27 Keil), 44. The social problem as such, the cleavage between 
the poor and the rich, occupies a prominent place in the dialogue* of Lucian; he was 
fully aware of the importance of the problem, see C. Guigncbcrt, TttiuUicn (1901), 
pp. 312 IT. See also the inscription of Pergnmon quoted above, Alh. Mitt. 24, 1899, 
pp. \$-}tT.=.IGRR iv.444; cf. ibid. iv. 914 (about A.O. 74 ). 0 f.: ovr[«>]poa(av 

nryiXrjv ra /*/yi<7ra XvwoQoav rijv wiXif. Is ownooia a strike? The evidence on strikes in Asia 
Minor has been collected, and the epigraphical texts thoroughly revised, by W. IF. 
Buckler, ‘labour Disputes in the Province of Asia Minor*, Anatolian Studies presented to 
Sir William Ramsay ((923), pp. 27 ff. Of the four texts which arc dealt with by Buckler, 
the inscription of Ephesus (p. 30, cf. /nsthr. eon Magnesia, no. 114, Waltzing, Corpora¬ 
tions prof essiontlles, &c., iii, pp. 49 f.) deals with a strike of the bakers, i.e. of the owners 
of bakeries; the •pyaoryjpiapx a ' oC 1. 16 means the shop-managers, who were mostly 
identical with the shopowners. The disturbance was of the same kind as those con¬ 
nected with the activity of the bankers at Pcrgamon and at Mylasa (see note 47), the 
bakers being, like the bankers, concessionaires of the city, or working under a special 
authorization of the city magistrates and the city council. The same relations existed 
between the shipowners of Arclatc (navicularii) and the praefutus ctwonat, i.e. the state, 
as is shown by the inscription quoted by Buckler on p. 29, on which see Chap. VIII, 
note 39, and Chap. IX, note 20. A real strike of workmen seems to be recorded in the 
inscription of Pcrgamon quoted above, while the case of Miletus { Silgb . Berl. Akad. 
1904, p. 83; Buckler, op. cit., pp. 348".) remains obscure to me and docs not necessarily 
imply a strike. The inscription of Sardis (Buckler, ibid., pp. 36 ff.) of a.i>. 429 belongs 
to a time when the corporations both of employers and of workmen had already 
become enslaved. Buckler has not paid due attention to the form of oath (Jp*os 0«.*os 
nal atpdotuof, see P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap., no. 51) which the agreement assumes, a form 
which seems to have originated in Egypt and reflects the peculiar position of labour 
there. Cf. the ^>«ro« fiamXixol, which were sworn by the Egyptian coloni, a peculiar 
form of contract between the king or emperor and the humble tenants (see my Studien 
Z. GescL r6m. Kol. f pp. 50 and 213; Wilcken, Grundz p. 275, and Chest., no. 327). 
The oath taken by the tenants represented a special agreement which entitled them 
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to receive seed-grain and contained many obligations which restricted their freedom. 
Similar restrictions are usual in the relations between all those ipitfxleynivoi rufs 
wpooo&ou and the state. On the oath in the papyri, see L. Wenger, /filschr. d. Sav.-St. 
36, 11)02, p. 240; Wilcken, z^eilschr. f. dg. Spr. 48, 1911, p. 171; E. Seidl, Der Eid im 
pioltmamkm Redit (1929). As regards our special case, I may quote an interesting 
papyrus of a.d. 286 from Oxyrhynchus (PSI 162), where a workman engaged in the 
building trade takes an oath to work at the construction of a bath in Alexandria, 1 . 10: 
*ral napafittrat Iv ra> Narao«<i>a(op«Vqt l 8aAa|»-<<j» rrtuov[iao{ r^v oi«o|80/11 ht)i< 

rtyv-ijv M rdv <Lp,a\pi»ot' xftA'** iwoXtt&ti'ofodat for' at- awoAi> 0 £, cf. P.Oxyr. 142G 

(a.d. 332). This formula can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period: see some docu¬ 
ments of the Zeno-archive: PSl 1002, P.Cair.^en. 59113. 

* 6 On the banks in Egypt, sec F. Preisigkc, Girowesen im griechischen Afppten 
(1910): id. ‘Zur Buchfiihrung der Banken', Ant. f Papyr. 4, p. 95; W. Schubart, 
Eirfuhrung, pp. 426 If. and 433 f.; cf. L. Milieu, ‘Trapezitica’, ^eilschr. der Sav.-St. 19, 
1898, pp. 198 ff., and B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. xiv, pp. 59 ff., who is certainly right in 
assuming chat all the banks in Egypt evcn in the ist and 2nd cent. a.d. were to a 
certain extent working on behalf of the state. On the banks in Rome and in Italy, 
M. Voigt, ‘tlber die Rankiers, die Buchfuhrung und die Litteralobligation Her 
ROroer', Abh. d. sticks. Ges. 23, (888, pp. 513 fT.; R. Bcigel, Rtchmmgiwesen und Bud 1- 
fuhrung der Roma ((904); R. Herzog, Aus da (itschichte dts Banhixsens im Alter turn. 
Tessaae nummularias ( 1919); cf. M. Cary, JRS 13,1923, pp. 110 ff. On ancient banks in 
general, see Ch. Lccrivain in Darcmbcrg-Saglio, v, pp. 407 fr., K. Weiss in Pauly- 
Wissowa, xi, cols. 1694ff. and B. laum, ibid., Suppl. iv, cols. 68ff.; cf. cols. 
9 ff. (art. ‘Agio’), and Kicssling, ibid. cob. 696 fl. (art. 'Girovcrkehr'). The most 
interesting representation bf a banker in his office has been published by myself in 
Rom. Mitt. 26, 1911, pp. 278 ff.. fig. 2; cf. the bas-relief of Arlon in B. Kspdrandieu, 
Bas-reliefs de la Gaule rrmaine, v, p. 228, no. 4037. Banking operations were also trans¬ 
acted by the big merchants and landowners of the Rhine and of the Moselle, sec 
F. Drcxcl, R6m. Mitt. 35, 1920, pp. 97,113, and 115. See our plates xxxtt and xxxvtn. 
An interesting feature of the economic life of the Empire is the survival of the large 
and influential temples as banking concerns. The importance of their banking activi¬ 
ties alike in the period of the Oriental monarchies and in the age of the Greek city- 
states is well known. In the Hellenistic period this importance was at least maintained 
(witness the banking business transacted at Delos, Delphi, the temple of Artemis at 
Sardis, and the temple of Jerusalem, Macc. II. 3; IV. 4). On Hellenistic banks in 
general see K. Ziebarth, ‘Hellenistischc Banken’, Ztilsthr. f. Nvm. 34, 1923, pp. 3G fT.; 
Beitriige zur Gesch. des Staaubes (1929), pp. 87 ff. Under the Roman F.mpirc a decline 
set in. But the temple of Jerusalem continued to be the place where Jews, both rich 
and poor, kept their money on deposit, Jos. Bell, lad. vi. 282; H. Drexler, Klio, 19, 
1924, p. 284, note t. On the banks of Ephesus, Foruh. Fph. iii, no. 65. 

47 On the Roman coinage in the time of the early Empire, see Regling in Fr. von 
Schroetter, WortabwJi der Munzkunde (1930); H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Weston Empire (1928); M. Bernhardt, Handbuch zur 
MilnzJitmdc der rdm. Kaisazeit (1926); and the masterly work of H. Mattingly and E. A. 
Sydenham [and others], Roman Impaial Coinage, vols. i—iii; iv. 1, 2, 3; v. 1, 2; ix [in 
progress]. The rescript of Hadrian (?) to the traders of Pcrgamon who complained 
about the illegal exactions of the city bankers: 0 G 1 S 484, cf. Add., p. 552 B. Keil, 
Ath. Mitt. 29, 1904, pp. 73 ff. e= IGRR iv. 352. The address of the city of Mylasa 
to the emperor Septimius Severus, containing the decree of the council and the people 
of Mylasa regulating the activity of the rity bankers, OGIS 515 (cf. Th. Rcinach 
in BCII 20, 1896, p. 523, and in L'Histoiie pax Us monruties (1902), pp- 194 ff.). 
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Reinach’s article gives the beat survey of our knowledge about the activity of the banks 
in the Greek cities both in the Hellenistic and in the Roman period. Cf. on the banks as 
money-changers P.Oxyr. 14s r (a.d. 260), andEpict. Diss. iii. 3. 3: to roC Kalaapot yopiapo 
ovk •(eorir dvoioK^daat ro rpaae^irt} obbi r£ 4 AA‘ dr &*!£•&, iWAft ov 64 kn, 

vpoioBai avrbv S « t6 din ’ abroG itmAoi^kpo*-, cf. H. Willers, Geschichte der romischen Kupfer- 
priigung, pp. 190 fF.; H. Mattingly, op. cit., i, p. wrii. 

,s M. Rostovtzeft', The Roman Ixaden Tesserae (St. Petersburg, 1903) (in Russian); 
id. Tesserarum plumbearum Urbis Romae el subiobi Sylloge (1903), and Suppl. i (19041; id. 
‘Rdmischc Bleitesserac’, /Clio, Beiheft 3, 1905; G. Lafaye in Daremberg-Saglio, v, 
pp. 132 ff. On the Egyptian leaden tokens, J. G. Milne, JAn. Chr. 1908, pp. 287 IT., 
cf, id. in JEA t, 1914, pp. 93 ff., and in Ancient Egypt 2, 1915, pp. 107 ff. The leaden 
tesserae in Egypt served the same purpose as in Rome and were issued both by the 
different districts of Egypt and by the temples and large estates; some were certainly 
used by privute business men. On the scarcity of small currency in the early Roman 
Empire, see H. Mattingly, Cains of the R.E. i, p. cl, cf. p. clxiii. 

Sir. /fist. Aug., Hadr. 7. 5 fT.: *ad colligcndam autem gratiam nihil praetermittens, 
inlinitam preuniam quae fisco debebatur privatis debiloribus in urbe atque Italia, in 
provinciis vero ex rcliquiis ingentes summas remisit, syngraphis in foro divi Traiani 
quo magis securitai omnibus roboraretur incensn’; cf. Cass. Dio, 69. 8. The remark 
on the arrears of the provincials and on the tyngrophae shows that the debts to the 
fistus which Hadrian had in view were private debts, and these imply credit operations 
on its part: cf. Scr. Hist. Aug., Marcus Aur. 23. 3, a very brief remark which implies 
gifts rather than loans. On the loan of Tiberius, Tac. Ann. vi. 17: ‘cvcrsio rei familiaris 
dignitatem ac famam praeceps dabat, donee tulit opem Caesar disposito per mensas 
milies sestertio factaque mutuandi eopia sine usuris per triennium, si debitor populo 
in duplum praediia cavisset 1 ; cf. the notes of H. Furncaux and K. Nippcrdcy, and 
Frank, Fxonomie Hillary 1 , p. 409, and Cass. Dio, 58, at. 5. The memae ore certainly 
nunsae Jutaltt, i.c. offices of theyiirui in various parts of the city, which received pay¬ 
ments due to the fiseus. They strictly corresponded, therefore, to the Egyptian rpim{ at 
of the Ptolemaic period, which also were at once branches of the Treasury and banks, 
and which partly survived in Roman times, sec O. Hirschfcld, Die kais. VtrwaUungsh 
pp. 58 ff., 72 f., and 126, and also my article , Fisciu* in Ruggiero, Dir., rpigr., where 
the evidence on the provincial nunsae is collected. On the money whidi was given by 
Augustus to found the aerartum nuUtare, see Men. Aneyr. 3, pp. 35-39, and the other refer¬ 
ences to this gift collected by Th. Mommsen, ad loc.; cf. O. Hirschfcld, op. cit., p. 2. 
We shall speak of the alimenia in the VII Ith chapter. It is worthy of note that Cassius 
Dio in the well-known speech of Maecenas (52. 14 ff.) advocates the creation of a state 
bank which would lend money at a moderate rate of interest to everybody, especially 
to landowners. The capital of the bank should consist of the money which would be 
realized by the sale of all the properties of the state. 

50 L. Mittcis, ‘Rdmischcs Privatrccht bis auf die Zcit Dioklctians. I. Grundbegriffe 
und I-ehre von den juristischcn Personcn’, in Binding, Handbuch d. deutschen Rechtswiss. 
I. 6, i (1908). On L. Mittcis, sec L. Wenger, Ludwig Milteis und sein Work (Vienna, 
» 9 * 3 ). 

81 L. Mitteis, Reichsreeht und Volksuthl in den osthchen Protringen des rdmisehen Kaiserreiihs 
(1891). In a lecture delivered in Vienna in 1917 Mitteis strongly emphasized that he 
never thought of replacing the study of Roman law by the study of an imaginary 
Greco-Roman law taken as the law of the ancient world in general: his studies were 
concerned with the historical development of Roman law. The influence of the various 
forms of Hellenistic law and of the provincial juridical traditions on Roman law of the 
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Imperial age in general—an influence which had appeared so strong to Mitteis at the 
beginning of his career—was consequently reduced, in this his last work, almost to 
insignificance. 1 must state that such a radical statement seems to me a pessimistic 
exaggeration. See L. Mitteis, 'Ant- Rechtsgesch. u. rOm. Rcchtsstudium’, Mitt. des 
Vereitu d. Freunde d. hum. Gyrm. (Wien) t8, 1918, pp. 56 ff; see also the Italian trans¬ 
lation of this work with a long and learned commentary by S. Riccobono, Annaii del 
tern, giuridico di Palermo, 12, 1928, pp. 477 ff.; Riccobono fully shares the scepticism of 
Mittcis's last years. The problem attacked by Mitteis and Riccobono is discussed by 
L. Wenger, Der heufige Stand der Reehtiwissensihaft. Errttehus und Erstrebtes (1927)* 
cf. his articles 'Jurist! sc he Literaturlibersicht’, Arch. f. Papyr. 9 to 10 [; 12-15]. See also 
Taubenschlag, Milonga de droit romain didiis a G. Corral (>926), pp. 499 ff, and his 
‘Gesch. der Rczeption der rom. Privatrechtes in Agypten*, Studi in hen. P. Bonfante, 
i (1929), pp. 369 ff., where the author demonstrates the coexistence and reciprocal 
influence of Roman and peregrine law in Egypt both in the period before and after 
Caracalla, and in the post-Justinian period. In Egypt (as also in Syria) Roman law 
never wholly replaced Hellenistic law. See also the valuahle study by F. de Zulucta, 
'L’Histoirc du droit dans I'Antiquit*', Melanges Fournier (1929), pp. 7O7 ff- (with full 
bibliography); A. I. Boy£, 'Le Doit romain et les papyrus d’Egypte*, L'Egypte con/em- 
poraint , 20, 1929, pp. 529ff.; K. I.*vy, ‘Westen und Oaten in der nachkl. Entwicklung 
dcs r« 5 m. Rechts’, ^eitschr. d. Sao.-St. 49, 1929, pp. 230 ff. A remarkable instance of 
survival of a Celtic law in Asia Minor (the petulium of a married woman) has been 
noticed by W. M. Caldcr, CLus. Rev. 37, 1923, pp. 8tf. The document found by 
F. Cumont at Dura (the law on succession of the Sclcueid period) is of fundamental 
importance for our understanding of the Syriac version of Hellenistic law, which is in 
part collected in the 'Syriac I-aw-Book': see 11 . Haussoullicr, Rev. histor. du droit ftan{. 
el Hr anger, 1923. pp. 515 ff; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura Europos (1926). PP- 309 ff., 
and the other Dura documents ibid., pp. 281 ff.; compare also the three parchments 
(two in Greek, one in Pehlvi) from Avroman, published by E. H. Minns, J//S 35, 
1913, pp. 22 ff. On the interesting document of the late Parthian period (a.i>. lai) 
found at Dura in 1928 see C. B. Welles and M. Rostovizeff, 'A Parchment Contract 
of I-oan from Dura-Europos on the F.uphrates', Yale Class. Stud. 2. 1931, pp. 3 ff., cf. 
C.R. Acad. laser. 1930, pp. 158 ff., and Extaps. al Dura-Furopos, Prelim. Rep. ii (1931), 
pp. 201 ff. On all the Syrian parchments see P. Kmchaker, Cber einige griechiscfien 
Rechtiurkunden aus den ostluhen Randgebiet da HtUtnismus. Ath. d. tilths Get. 42 (l), 1931. 
On Babylonian law and its survival in Hellenistic and Parthian times see M. San 
Nicoli, Zeitschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 45 ff.; id. Beitrage iur Rtchlsgcschichte im 
Bertiche der keilsekrtftluhet 1 ReehlsqueUen (1931). On the ‘Syriac Law-Book* see A. Nullino, 
‘Sul Libro Siro-romano e sul presento diritto siriaco', Studi Bon/ante, i, pp. 201 fT. 

** P. Colli net, The General Problems Praised by the Codification of Justinian’, 
Tijdsthrift poor Gesthiedenis, 37, 1922; id. Histoire de Vitale dt droit dt Beyrouth (1925), and 
for the controversy on the influence of the Classical Roman and Byzantine juridical 
schools, see L. Wenger, Der heutige Stand, &c., pp. 25 ff. 

11 The best general surveys may be found in I- Wenger, 'Ober Papyri und Gesetz- 
recht’, Sitgb. Bayr. Akad. 1914, 5, and in W. Schubart, Einjiihrurtg , pp. 277 ff. Cf. P. M. 
Meyer, JurisliuhePapyri [ 1920); A B. Schwarz, ‘Die affentliche und private Urkunde 
im rOmischen Agypten’, Abh. d. sacks. Ges. 31, no. 3, 1920, and Fr. von Wocss, Unttr- 
suthungtn iiber das Urktmdenwesen und den Pvblizildtsschulz im rdmiuhen Aegypien (1924). 
Cf. L. Wenger, 'Die rcchthistorischc Papyrusforschung, Ergebnissc und Aufgabrn', 
Arch. f. KuUsrrgtsch, 19, 1928, pp. 10 ff., and ‘Juristischc Literaturubersicht’, Arch. /. 
Papyr. 9 , pp. 104 ff, 2540*.; 10, pp. 98 ff. (; 12-15]; further the valuable accounts of 
new material and publications by P. Meyer, ‘Jurisuscher Papyrusbcricht’, £eitschr. d. 
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San.-Sl. On the Jtylfcotyr* iy*rfa «car see P. Meyer, ibid. 46, 1926, pp. 33C fY.; 
E. SchOnbauer, Beilrdge zur Gath, da Litgenschaflsrechls im Alter turn (1924), p. 64; 
Fr. von Woess, op. cit., pp. 229 ff. One of ihe most instructive documents, which 
shows the gradual adaptation to each other of the local Grcco-Egyptian and the 
Roman civil law. is the ‘Gnomon idiou logou’ 'tbiw Aayw), a ‘Code of 

Regulations which Augustus issued for one of the financial departments which he 
found already existing, the tbiot Aoyoj or Department of Special Revenues derived 
from fines, escheats and confiscations’ (H. Stuart Jones, Ike Legacy of Rome, p. 113). On 
this document, which was first published by E. Sedcel and W. Schubart, ‘Der Gnomon 
ties Idios Logos’, BGU v. i (no. i2io) = P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. 93 (= Sel. Pap. 206], 
cf. Plaumann, ‘Dcr Idios Logos’, Abh. Seri. Akad. 1918 (17), there exists a large litera¬ 
ture: W. Schubart, ‘Rom und die Agypter narh dem Gnomon dcs Idios Logo)’, 
ZeiUcb.f. dg. Spr. 56, 1920, pp. 80 H'.; Th. Rcinach, ‘Un Code fiscal de l’Egypte 
romaine’, Jfouv. Rev. hist, du droit fr. et Hr. 1921 (cf. J. Carcopino, Rev. it. ant. 24, 1922, 
pp. iot IT. and 2ti IT.); H. Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy (Oxford, 
1920); V. Arangio-Ruiz, ‘Un ‘‘liber mandatorum" da Augusto ad Antonino’, Attne e 
Roma, 3, 1922, pp. 216 fT.; O. Lcnel and J. Partsch in Sitgh. I/rid. Akad. 1920, no. 1. The 
character of the Gnomon has been exactly described by Graf. W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, 
‘Zum Gnomon des Idioslogos’, Arch. f. Papyr. 9, pp. 183 ft'., ‘it is an extract from 
the real yv&pm roO IboXdyov, which contains in abridged form those paragraphs 
which, because of new regulations or of false applications and so on, no longer agreed 
with the original text, and had thus become uncertain and had to be redefined’ 
(op. cit., p. 190): cf. Ed. Tib. lul. Alex. OGIS 669, § 9 (end): «a1 *aOiX»v M 
oofttu rir yvcJjiOra i3i'ou A4)*ot» [a«l] ro «<m«ao. 70 o-Ta wapa rat ru# StfiaitTiMr JnavopOtZoai 

(quoted by Uxkull-Gyllenbantl). 

M A short general survey of Roman law, both the tin civile and the ins gentium, may 
be found in F. de Zulueu, ‘The Science of I.aw’, The Legacy of Rome, pp. 173 IF.; cf. 
B. Rubier,GY jcA. d. rdm. Rechts[ 1925) and P. De Francisei, Staria del Dintto Romano (1926). 
On commercial legislation, L. Goldschmidt, Umvenalgtschkhu des JlandeBrechts, i. 

1 (1891, 3rd ed.), pp. 58 fT.; P. Rchme,‘Geschichtc dcs IUndchrcchis’, inEhrcnberg, 
f/andbuch da Handelsrechts, 1(1913), pp. 4-ai; P. Huvclin, L'Histnire du droit commercial 
(1904); id. Blades d’histoire du droit commercial romain ( Hisleire Filter nr. Droit Maritime) 
(1929). Unfortunately there is no adequate recent treatment by a specialist of the 
important subject of the development of ancient commercial law. Valuable as they arc, 
the short surveys of Goldschmidt, Rrhme, and Huvclin are antiquated and do not take 
account of the vast Hmount of information which has been furnished by inscriptions 
and papyri as well as by some archaeological material (viz. the inscriptions on the 
so-called ‘instrumentum domcsticum’, which should be studied in connexion with the 
‘instrumentum’ itself). But it will be useful to quote here the excellent summary given 
in 1891 by Goldschmidt, which shows how thoroughly adequate the Roman civil law 
was to the requirements of the most complicated business life. ‘The ordinary civil law 
was universal and elastic, it had been worked out to the last detail with the utmost 
technical skill, and it was based on the highest ethical principles. In the administration 
of justice the general rule was to decide according to bona jtdts, with the result that 
account could freely be taken of changes in commercial practice and of the intention 
of the parties so far as discoverable. On the one hand, practice was scientific; and, on 
the other, legal theory was steadily directed to practical application, and derived its materials 
from a careful and penetrating observation of actual life. Hence, though no system of 
‘‘political economy” had as yet been propounded, there was a clearer recognition than 
is often shown today of the essential functions of value, money, credit, and transactions 
based on credit, barter, loans of specific things and loans of capital, partnership, and 
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so forth. The cities, at least outside Italy, still enjoyed a wide autonomy, and com¬ 
mercial practice as well as local and provincial customary law were unreservedly 
recognized. The jury-system of the civil procedure was excellent, the division between 
ius and indicium happy; methods of proof were unfettered by rules, and the execution 
of judgements was thoroughly effective. Such being the ordinary civil law, there was 
neither room nor need for a special commercial code, nor for a special commercial 
court Cases where state interests demanded special consideration were, however, 
governed by a well-developed and appropriate system of administrative law.' On the 
regulation of sea commerce, see R. D. Benedict, What do wt know of the Rhodian Mari¬ 
time Law? (Discourse delivered before the I aw Department of the Brooklyn Institute) 
(1897); R. Darestc, ‘La Lex Rhodia’, AW. Ret. hist, dudroitfr. et Hr. 29,1903, pp. 429 ff., 
and id. Rev. de Philol. t9, 1903, pp. 1 ff.; H. Krcller, 'Lex Rhodia, Untersuchungen 
zur Quellengesch. des roro. Seerechu,' ZfHschr.J.\ d. ges. Handelsrecht und Konkunrccht, 
85, 1921, pp. t >57 ff- (»n this excellent work Darcste’s articles are not mentioned). 
Krellcr established that Roman legislation only developed traditional rules of com¬ 
mercial maritime law which were known in the Hellenistic age under the name of the 
‘Rhodian Sea-I-aw’, and which were accepted by all who were involved in maritime 
commerce. Cf. CAH viii, p. 636 (cf. pp. 651 ff.); cf. L. Mittcis, Rom. Privatrechl, i, p. 18; 
L. Goldschmidt, Zyitsckr.f. d. ges. Handelsrecht. 35, pp. 37 ff. 

“ R. I I. Lacey, The Eepustrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian (1917). The policy of 
Hadrian in regard to the equestrian offices is well traced in this book from the 
political point of view. It is a pity that, in hb useful prosopography of knights of 
the time of Trajan and Hadrian, Lacey says nothing of the families to which the 
officers belonged and of the history of these families. 

w See the facts collected by M. Gelzer, 'Das Romertum als Kuliurtnacht’, Hist. 
Ztilsckr. 126, 1921, p. 204; cf. Hasebrock, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Septimius Severn (1921), p. 116. I cannot accept the theory of von Domanzcwslci and 
Hasebrock that the statement in the biography of Severus is a forgery. I sec no reason 
wlmtever for such a forgery, and the statement contains many facia which could not 
have been invented. The fact that Severus himaclfspoke 'African Latin' docs not imply 
that the women of hb family used Latin in their domestic life. The father of Ausonius 
spoke Greek only (Aus. Epic, in pair. 9, ed. Peiper); the stepson of Apuieius spoke Punic 
only (Apul. Apol. 95 ad fin.). Cf. E. Hohl in Bursian's Jahusbtr. 200, 1924, p. 205. An 
investigation of the families of the city of Timgad, a colony of Trajan, carried out by 
my pupil R. Johanncscn, showed that most of those whose hbtory we arc able to trace 
lasted for no more than two generations, just like the families of the emperors of the 
2nd cent. 

57 On the collegia tenuiorum see the works quoted in note 22; cf. F. F. Abbott, The 
Common People of Ancient Rome (r 911). On the conditions of life among the lower classes 
of the population of Rome, see L. Homo, Problemes soeiaux dejadis et d'd prlsent (192a), 
pp. 37 ff. 

vi. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Anlonines. The 
City and the Country in Italy and in the European Provinces of Rome 

1 Persistence of the native languages in Asia Minor: K. Holl, 'Das Fortlcbcn der 
Volkssprachcn in Kleinasien in nachchristlichcr Zcit\ Hermes, 43, 1908, pp. 240(1.; 
H. Dessau, Geseh. d. rdm. Kais. ii. 2,p. 576, note 3; W. M. Ramsay, Oest.Jahresh. 8, 1905, 
pp. 79 ft'.; W. M. Calder, JHS 31, 1911, pp. 161 ff. (Phrygia); id. MAMA i, p. 
xii; J. G. C. Anderson, JHS 19, 1899, pp. 3146“.; W. M. Ramsay, Hist. Comm, to 
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Galatians {1900), pp. 1470*., F. Staehelin, Gesch. kleinas. Galater l ( 1907), p. i04(Oalatia); 
F. Curnont, Anatolian Studies presented to Ramsay, p. 115, note 1 (Armenia); in Celtic 
lands: F. Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain*, p. 18; F. Cumont, Comment la 
Belgique Jut romanisie, p. 95; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gault, iii, p. 521. Important data 
are to be found in the accounts of the potters of I-a Graufescnque (cf. above, p. 617, 
note 39). From the best of the studies on these Cello-La tin inscriptions (A. Ox^, Bonn. 
Jahrb. 130, 1925, p. 64) it is clear that the degree of Romanization of the potters 
was very slight, and their knowledge of Latin very superficial; in the Illyrian regions: 
( 3 . Patsch, ‘Historischc Wanderungen im Karst und an der Adria. I. Herzcgowina 
einst und jetzt', Osttn und Orient, Zw. R. i, 1922, Wien, p. 95 (Hieronymus, Comment, 
oil in Isaiam, 19, 292); in Africa: W. I. Snellmann, De inlerprrtibus Romannrum, &c. 
(J914), i, pp. 47 ff. (on Apuleius, Septimius Severus, and Augustinus), cf. p. 50; ii, pp. 
108, no, 112,113,119,120, 129,140,cf. A.Schulten , Das romischt Afrika (1899), pp. t2, 
25 If., 98; S. Gsell, Kkamissa (1914), pp. 31 ft; and Chap. V, note 56. The persistence 
of Syrian and Arabic in the Near F.ast and of the native language in Egypt is proved 
by the well-known Syrian, Arabian, and Coptic renaissance" as soon as the Roman 
domination was nearing its end; on the Coptic rrnaissance see L. Wenger, ‘Obrr 
Papyri und Gesctzesrecht*, Sitgb. Munch. Akad. 1914 {5), p. 17. 

1 J. Toutain, Let CuUes patens dans Vempire remain, vol. iii. 

* On the measures taken by the government to help the population and restore the 
buried cities, see Cass. Dio, 66. 24. In fact, none of the buried cities was rebuilt. 

* F. G. dc Pacht^re, La Table hypot/Ucaire de Veltia (1920), cf. O. Kroniaycr, tfeue 
Jahrb. kl. Alt. 33, 1914, pp. 145 If, and against his calculations M. Bernier, Rev. it. anc. 
24, 1922, pp. ti8ff.; J. Carcopino, 'Ijs Table de Velcia’, ibid. 23, 1921, pp. 287 ff 

I W. Heitland, Agricola, the chapter* on Juvenal und Pliny the Younger. 

4 See my Studien *. Gath. r6m. Kol. pp. 326 ff.; Dessau, Gath. d. tom. Kaistrztit, ii. 2, 
p. 418 is perhaps right in maintaining that Pliny, in his well-known passage on lati- 
fundia, is referring essentially not to his own age, but to the past. However, this inter¬ 
pretation involves serious difficulties. 

7 On the colonics of Nero see Chap. V, note 24; cf. T. Frank, Economic History*, 
p. 438. On the colonics of Vespasian see T. Frank, ibid.; compare the colony of 
marines settled at Paesium and mentioned in some military diploma? (ClL iii, p. 1959, 
dipl. ix |> CIL xvi. 15]; L'An. ip. 1912, to CILxv i. 12); 1921, 48 [— ClLxv i. 16]; 
J. Welkow, Bull, de I'hiit. arch, bulgare, 2, 1923-24, pp. 95 ff. — L'An. ip. 1925,68 f= CIL 
xvi. 13], U. 3 ff. 

“ Cass. Dio, G8. 2. t: PKn. Ep. vii. 31. 4; Dessau, ILS 1019; Dig. 47. 21.3. 1; cf. 
O. Sccck, Gesch. d. Unlerg. d. ant. Well, i, pp. 324 ff (345 ff, 2nd ed.). 

® See note 4; cf. H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, p. 566, note 4. 

,0 See my article 'Frumentum* in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, col. 137. 

II Le Bas-Waddington 1213 ■= Petersen and Luschan, Reisen, nos. 242 and 242a = 

B. Laum, Stftungen , ii, no. 162. D. 9 ff. ™ IGRR iv. 9:5; «{£] aurtj* a[y]opaJ«'r«u 

xrfyjtss o«iro[^]dpocc, «i s nAAn Sr wajpvoAu rjj npoovb[ v ] | [ro]dr[ n J, 

OtS [»7«]piTovrou T a> avTOKparfoJifK «ai ig evy«A>;ra>(A]d[y]oD a*o{<jo0[q]0Ofll[vt«], cf. IGRR IV. 
914. On Cibyra, Ruge in Pauly-Wissowa, xi, cols. 374 ff The measure is easily 
understood if we take into consideration how much the cities, and not only the inland 
cities, of the Roman Empire depended on local grain production, especially in times 
of frequent famine; see Chap. V, note 9, and cf. Chap. VIII, note 21. 
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11 All the evidence on the ordinance of Domitian and an ingenious explanation of 
the ordinance have been given by S. Reinach, ‘La Mfvcnte dcs vins sous lc Haut 
Empire romain’, Rev. axek. 190c (a), pp. 35off; cf. M. Besnier, ibid, tgig (2), p. 34. On 
the lex Monciona and the lex Hadriana, sec my Studien z. Gesch. rom Kol. p.321, note 1, and 
p. 323; T. Frank, AJP 47, 1926, pp. 55 IT., 153 ff; id. Economic History 3 , p. 447. Though 
the law of Hadrian speaks of vineyards being planted on waste land, it does not grant 
any privileges to the planters of vines, but such privileges are given to the planters of 
both olive and fruit trees. 'The permission of Probus to cultivate vines in the provinces 
(Scr . Hist. Aug. Prob. 18; Eutrop. ix. 17; Aurel. Viet, dtCaa. 37. 2) cannot be a mere, 
invention. It must be emphasized, however, that vines were planted both in Dalmatia 
and in the Danube provinces long before the time of Probus; see, e.g. CIL hi. 6423 
(Lissa) and 14493 (Celei in Dacia). We have abundant evidence for the large-scale 
production of wine in Italy, which need not be repealed here. It is interesting to sec 
that even in south Italy, where agriculture was supposed to have been abandoned 
in the Imperial age, wine was still produced in bulk. In the nuns of a large villa 
discovered on the site of the ancient Sybaris by Commendatore Galli, an ingenious 
wine-pipe was found, which corresponds to the description given by Athcnaeus, 519 D— 
see W. Technau, Arch. Anz. 1930, pp. 411 ff. 

,s Bruns-Gradcnwin, Fames pp. 300 IT., no. 115 [“ Riccobono, F/RA 1 102], 
3, 11 . 6 IT.; no. 116 [—• Riccobono, F/RA 1 101], 3. II. 9 ff. Africa as a producer of 
olive-oil, R. Cagnat, 'L'Annone d’Afrique’, M/m. d. I’Ac. dt Inset. 40, 1916, pp. 258 ff. 
Cf. the remarkable receipts and accounts on ostraca (a.d. 373) discovered at Carthage 
and concerning the delivery and transport of oil for the annona: R. Cagnat and A. Mer¬ 
lin, Journ. Sav. igu, pp. 514 ff. [—L'A*. /p . tgta, 61 -70]. 

" W. Ilcitland, Agricola , the chapten on Martial and Pliny. 

** W. licit land, Agricvla, p. 325 and passim. 

16 What has been said in the text as to the prevalence of the peasant-plot in the 
system of husbandry of the 2nd cent, is based on well-known evidence which has often 
been collected, most recently by W. Heitland, Agricola, and E. Kornemann in Pauly- 
WLwowa, Suppl. iv, col*. 103 ff. (art. ‘Bauenutand*), and cols. 240 ff. (art. ‘Domfinen’); 
cf. the bibliography in the article ‘Latifundist 1 by Gh. laxrivain, in Darcmbcrg-Saglio, 
iii, p. 971, and the inscription of Ostia published by G. Calza in Not. d. Scant, 1921, 
p. 236 fs-« I.'An. ip. 1922, 93]: the ‘cultores I -arum ct imaginum dominorum nostrorum 
invictissimorum Augustorutn praediorum Rusticclianorum’ were probably the tenants 
of this imperial estate. Cf. L. Wickert, Sitzb. Prtuss. Akad. 1928, pp. 43 ff., and CIL xiv. 
4370 (commentary). On the colcni and the habit of letting land to them together with 
some slaves, sec Tabula alimentaria Vclcias’ in Dessau, ILS 6675, xliii: ‘deduetis rcliquis 
colononim et usuris pecuniae et pretis mancipiorum, quae in inemptionr cis cesscrunt’; 
cf. B. KUbler, Festschrift fur Johannes Vahltn (1900), pp. 564 ff. It is striking that the title 
colonus is added in funeral inscriptions to (he names of slaves, not of freemen, which 
shows that a slave colonies was not a common feature in the life of Italy in the 2nd and 
3rd cent., sec CIL vi. 9276 ('Iaso colonus fundo Mariano’) = Dessau, IIS 7453 and 
*< 7957 (‘Proculus colonus');cf. ix. 3674,3675 = Dessau, ILS 7455, 7455a: colonus/(undi) 
lironiani quern coluit ann(as ) n. L .; cf. O. Seeck in Pauly—Wiatowa, iv, col. 487; P. Sticoiti, 
Alii t Mem. della Soc. Istriana di Arch, t Storia P'atria, 22, 1905, p. 11. Mentions of slave- 
managers of an estate are more frequent; CIL x. 6592 =1 Dessau, ILS 7451: actor el 
agricola optimus; CIL x. 5081; ix. 3028 = Dessau, ILS 7367 (‘Hippocrali Plauti vilic(o) 
familia rust(ica) quibus imperavit modcstc'); ix. 3651 (‘vilicus ct familia dr fundo 
Favilleniano'); cf. P. Sticotti, op. dt., p. 1 1, note 3. A full collection and investigation 
of all the inscriptions bearing on the agricultural life of Italy in imperial times is a 
pressing need. 
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17 Sec the Edictum Claudii is A naiads, CIL v. 5050 =• Dessau, IIS 206 Brum- 
Gradenwitz, Forties 7 , p. 253, no. 79 [c* Riccobono, FIRA 1 71], and the inscription of 
Tcrgestr, CIL v. 532 = Dessau, ILS 6680. Cf. J. S. Reid, The Mwaapalities, pp. 166 ff, 
and on the date, A. Puschi and P. SticoCti, Wiener Stud . 1902, pp. 252 ff.; O. Cuntz, 
Oesl. Jahresh. 18, 1915, pp. 98 ff.; cf. also Chap. Ill, note 5, and E. Pais, Dalle guerre 
punuht a Cesare Augusto, ii (1918). 

18 A. Schulten, ‘Die I.andgemeinden im romischen Reiche’, Philol. 53,1894, p. 645; 
A. Grenier in Daremberg-Saglio, v, pp. 854 ff. In Veii, e.g., the mmkipes extramurani 
arc opposed to chose intuinuiram, Gil. xi. 3797 and 3798; cf. E. dc Ruggiero, Dig. epigr. 
ii, p. 2193. A common feature of the terminology of our juridical sources is Che 
contrast between the intranuaani and th efragani, see Dig. 50. 1. 35; 50. I. 27; to. 40. 3, 
where pagani are small landowner* and tenants, cf. Dig. 11. 4. 3: ‘praedia Caesaris, 
8enatorum, paganorum'; Schulten, loc. dt. 

10 On Sicily see the bibliography quoted in Chap. I, note 27; cf. T. Frank, ‘Domi¬ 
nium in sola proointiali and A get publieus', JRS 27, 1927, pp. 141 ff; I.ibertini, lx hole 
Eolie mil' anluhitd grtca * roman* (1921). 

*" We have two descriptions of Sicily in the imperial period, that of Strabo, 
265C IT., and that of Pliny, fill iii. 8.88-91 .1 see no contradiction between the first and 
the second part of the description of Strabo. In the first he points out (probably follow¬ 
ing Posidonius) the decay of the Greek cities, a description which held good even for 
the time of Augustus, as very few cities regained prosperity; in the second he speaks 
of Sicily in general and emphasizes its role a# the granary of Rome. The description 
of Pliny contrasts with the evidence of Cicero in many points, and shows how thorough 
was the reorganization of Sicily by Augustus and how short-lived the grants of Caesar 
and Antony, if they were real grants and not only intentions. Pliny committed many 
mistakes in characterizing the status of the various cities of Sicily, but his description 
of Sicily as a whole holds good. To one oppidum citium Remnnorum (Mrasana), to five 
colonics (Tauromcnium, Gatina, Syrmcuaae, Thermae, and Tyndaris), to three cities 
of Latin right {Centuripac, Ncetum, Scgeiu) arc opposed forty-six civitales sitpendiariae 
and thirteen oppida, some of which had no dty organization at all; cf. A. 1 lolm, Gtsch. 
Siciluns. iii, pp. 228 ff, 469 ff; J. Be loch, Die Undlkenmg der griechisch-rtomchen Welt, 
pp. 323 ff; O. Cuntz, Klio, 6, 1906, pp. 466 ff.; E. S.Jcniaon, The History of the Province 
Sieily (19*9), PP- 101 ff 

ai See my Gtsch. d.SUuispaeht, p. 425, and my article in Pauly-Wiuowa, vii, col. 153. 
The fact is attested by the inscriptions of C. Vibius Salutaris of Ephesus, CIL iii. 14195. 
4-13 « R. Hebcrdey, Forsch. Eph. ii, no. 28 (cf. no. 60 and no. 27). On the 
importance of Sicilian corn see Chap. I, note 27. Miss M. Blake refers the mosaic 
of Ostia, on technical grounds, to about the middle of the 1st cent, a.d., ihat is, the 
period immediately following the construction of the harbour by Claudius. 

** On the large rata tea in Sicily, see CIL x. 7041 (Gatina): 'd. m. s. Gallicano 
fidelissimo qui fuit vilicus Afinianis'; cf. the note of Mommsen, who quotes such place- 
names in Sicily as Cailoniana, Calvisiana, Capitoniana, Comitiana, Corconiana, 
Philosophiana, Pitiniana, and IG xiv. 283, 284 = IGRR i. 502 (Drepanum)—two 
procurators, one freedman, and one slave of C. Asinius Nicomachus Flavianus 
(3rd cent.). A village and an estate in the territory of Calina are attested by a bilingual 
Grcco-Latin inscription, Aof. <L Scan, 1922, pp. 494 ff; R. Sabbadini, Boll, difil. cl. 30, 
pp, 19-23 [= L'An. ip. 1923, 75]. The imperial and public estates were managed by 
imperial slaves, who are frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of Sicily: CIL x. 6977, 
7189; [IG xiv. 272*=] IGRR i. 498 (near Selinus); cf. CIL x. 2489 (Lipara). On the 
revolt in Sicily under Gallicnus, sec Set. HisL Aug., Gall, duo, 4. 9: ‘denique quasi 
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coniurationc totius mundi concussis orbis parti bus ctiam in Sicilia quasi quoddam 
servile bellum extitil latronibus evagantibus qui vix oppressi sunt.’ Note that the text 
does not speak of a slave war: it says *a war which might be compared with a slave war’, 
alluding no doubt to the two famous wars of the Republican period. It is very likely 
that the lalrones who devastated Sicily were mostly peasants, coloni and shepherds of the 
large estates, some of them slaves. 

” The evidence for the roman izalion of Sardinia and Corsica, for the cities, the 
tribes, and the large estates has been carefully collected and commented on by E. Pais, 
Sloria della Sardegna t della Corsica dtaanU il dominio Romano, i (1923), pp. 313 ff., especially 
pp. 3290*. ‘La dominazione Romans’, he says, ‘intensified probabilmenle ccntri di 
abitazionc nolle varic parte dell’ Isola, ma, fatta cccezione per Uselis c Valencia, per 
Turris, per Gurulis Nova e qualche altrc localiti, non ered molte e nuove citti di 
schietto tipo romano. Easa.scguendo aasai probabilmcntc le i.orme dell’ antica signoria 
punica, favori invece la costituzione di aggregati rurali, di "vici” e di “villae”, che 
spesto, cotne ad esempio nel easo del casiello e della cinta del Nuraghe I.osa, si 
andaronosvolgendocd intcnsificandointomoallcvctustisrimr costnizioni megalitiche.’ 
Cf. ibid, ii, pp. 499 ff. on the economic conditions which prevailed in Sardinia, and 
E. S. Bouchier, Sardinia in Ancient Tunes (1917); H. Philipp in Pauly-Wiwowa, Zw. R. i, 
col. 3480. The rescript of Vespasian to the Vanacini is typical for Corsica {CAL x. 
8038 •• [Bruns 7 , p. 254, no. 80 ■■ Riccobono, FIRA 1 72] Abbott and Johnson, 
Mun. Adm., p. 363, no. 59. cf- Abbott, Class Phil, to, 1915, p. 374). The Vanacini had 
bought some land from the emperor (who thus had imperial estates in Corsica}, n 
dispute arose between them and a Roman colony (Colonia Mariana, that is the colony 
founded in Corsica by C. Marius) as to the boundaries of this land, and the question 
was settled, by order of the emperor, by an imperial procurator. Ihe inscription men¬ 
tions certain privileges which had been granted to the Vanacini by Augustus. It is to 
be noted that they had a temple of Augustus, which implies sonic sort of municipal 
constitution; but its priests were not Roman citizens. 

14 A. Schulten, Tartessos (1922); cf. his articles ‘Hispania’ and 'Lusitania* in Pauly- 
WiaSOwa, and 'Avienus in Spanicn’, ^eitsehri/l f. Auslandskunde, 1921, pp. 97IT., and 
the reports on the excavations at Tartessos, Arch. Anz., the last in 1927, pp. r ff.; 
[ibid. 1933, pp. 514 ff.; ibid. 1940, pp. 75 ff; ibid. 1941, pp. 201 ff.J; cf. id. Tor- 
ochungcn in Spanicn’, ibid. 1927, pp. 198 ff. [Tartessos, 2 W Cmgcarb. Auflage, Ham¬ 
burg, 1950]; O. Jcssen, ‘SUdwest-Andalusien’, PrUsmnnns Miltheilunzen, Krginzungsh. 
186, 1924, and Arch. Anz. 1927, pp. 236 ff. Cf. A. Schulten, CAH vii, pp. 769 ff., 
and the bibliography on p. 927. On the Phocaeans and Massalioter. in Spain, 
see Rhys Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain (Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, 
vi) (1925). Compare the important discovery of bronze weapons at Iluclva, which 
testify to a large export from Huelva of bronze implements, to France and Britain and 
even to Italy, and suggest that at that period not only copper but also tin was mined 
in Spain in large quantities. See J. Albeda, 'Bronzes dc Huelva’, Rev. arch. 1923 (2), 
pp. 222 ff.; F. Bosch-Gimpera, ibid. 1925 (2), pp. 206 ff. 

45 OnSpain in the Augustan age see T. Frank, Economic Ilutorj 13 , pp.359ff. ForGadcs 
see Strabo, 169C; 143C ff. The development of Emporium is typical (Liv. xxxiv. 
9): the city was composed of two oppida, one Greek and the other Iberian, separated 
by a wall. Tertian gemis (ibid.. § 3) Romani colons ab duo Cats are post deviclos Pompeii 
liberos adiecti, mate in corpus mum confusi ormes Hispanis [atm, postremo tl Graecis in 
emtatem Romanam adscitis. Notice the slower romanization of the Greeks. Cf. Sallust, 
Hist. iii. 6 (cd. Maurenbrecher), and A. Schulten, BulUUi de I'Assaciacid Calolana d'Antro- 
pologia, 3, 1927, pp. 36 ff. On Spain see further Chap. V, note 4: on Portugal, 
A. Mesquita de Figueiredo, ‘Monument* romains du Portugal’, Rev. arch. 1913 (1), 
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pp. 345 ft*., F. Pellati, 'I monumenti del Portogallo romano’, Historia, 5, 1931, 
pp. 196 ft*. 

16 A good survey of the economic resources of Spain is given by R. Knox McEldcrry, 
JRS 8, 19x8, pp. 53 ff.; cf. M. Marchctti in E. de Ruggiero, Diz- epigr. iii, pp. 754-938; 

L, C. West, Imperial Roman Spain, The Objects of Trade (1929). On the export of oil from 
Spain to Germany see Bohn, Germania, g, xg 25 , p. 78. We do not know what filled the 
pots, the sherds of which formed Monte Tataccio in Rome—probably not only oil 
and wine: see my Gesch. d. Staalspachl, p. 429. 

17 Hiibner in Pauly-Wissowa, v, cob. 2493 ft*.; cf. W. Rarthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 
1911, p. 78, note t. On Merida and her Roman ruins, sec Don Maximiiiano 
Macias, Merida monumentaly ortistiea (1913); A. Schulten, 'Merida', Deutsche Zeitung 
fih Spanien (1922); Jos£ R. Mdida, 'Merida', IV Congris internal, d’archiol. 1929 (in 
Spanish and French). It is to be noted that Eraerita remained a military settle¬ 
ment and administrative centre throughout her history—a Roman fortified post 
among the half-pacified tribes of the warlike Lusitanians. On the different social and 
economic aspects of the various parts of Spain, the division of the land into small 
cantonal units (as contrasted with the large cantons of Gaul), and the persistence of 
clans and gentes, see the valuable book of E. Albertini, Les divisions administration 
de I'Fspagne romaine (1923). He points out that the Romans never thought of increasing 
the division of the land, but on the contrary promoted the formation of larger units. 

21 O. Hirschfeld, 'Der Grundbcsitz dcr rflmisehen Kaiser', A 7 io, 2,1902, p. 307 and 
Kl. Schr. p. 570. On the agtrpublicus in Spain, sec my Gesch. d. Staalspachl, pp. 426ft*., and 
O. Hirschfeld, DU ha is. Verwalttoigsb. 1 , pp. 140IT. Add to the references quoted in these 
books C/I ii. 1438 — Dessau, //-S 5971 (restoration of the boundaries of the egri 
decumani in Baetica in a.d. 49). On the mines, O. Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 145 ft'.; 
E. Schbnbauer, Z^Ueh. d. Sao.-St. 46, 1925, pp. 181 ff.; 47, 1926, pp. 352 ff.; T. A. 
Rickards, ‘The Mining of the Romans in Spain', JRS 18, 1928, pp. 129 ft. 

M Reid, The Municipalities, pp. 241 ft*.; McEldcrry, loc.eit., especially pp. 62 ff., on 
the opposition at Rome to Vespasian and his barbarixaiion of the Roman Empire. It 
is to be noticed that under Trajan some of the Spaniards who took a share in the war 
against the Dacians, particularly the Asturii, were treated as barbarians; they were 
called symmachicrrii, a word used for the military units of the non-romanized peoples 
of the empire (H. Dessau, Klio, 20, 1925, p. 227). 

*» A. Schulten, 'Die peregrinen Gaugcmrindrn dcs rOmischcn Reiches’, Rh. Mus. 
50, 1895, pp. 495 ft*.; id. Jtumanlia, i, Die Keltihercr und ihte Krugt mil Rom.; id. in 
Pauly-Wissowa, xi, col. 156; F. Behn, j\umantia u. nine Fund* (1931). On Asturia and 
Callaccia, see McEldcrry, op. cit., pp. 85 ft*. On the relations between the original 
and the Roman divisions of the land, E. Albertini, op. cit., pp. 105 ff. 

,r The charter of Malaca, chs. 51 and 66 (C/I ii. 1964 = Dessau, H.S 6089; 
Bruns-Gradenwitz 7 , p. 147, no. 30 [=? Riccobono, FIR A 2 24]; cf. Dessau, ILS G898. 
Another sign of the poverty of the cities is the tact that a rirh citizen of Ebuso left his 
town a legacy to pay the tribute (probably the poll-tax) of the citizens (Dessau, ILS 
6g6o). It is noteworthy that similar gifts arc found only in the poverty-stricken Greek 
lands, see IG xii. 5, 946, II. 19 f. (cf. A. Wilhelm, It. Swoboda dargebracht, 

(1927), p. 341 (Tenos)); ibid. 724 (Andros), and the inscription of Macedonia, 

M. Rostovtzeff*, Bulletin of the Russian Arch. Inst, of Constantinople, 4, 1899, pp. 171 
(in Russian); [= L'An. ip. igoo, 131] (Beroea in Macedonia; gift of a rich citizen 
to pay the poll-tax for the population of the province, by which is probably meant 
the tax payable by the citizens of the towns only). 
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3i Dessau, ILS 6921; cf. the ‘epbtula Vespasiani Saborensibus’, ibid. 6092. We 
shall meet with the same phenomenon in Dalmatia. In Gaul it was quite common. 
There is no doubt that in some cases the transfer of cities from the hills to the plain 
was due to an order of the Roman administration. Cities on the tops of hills were less 
safe from the government's point of view than those in the plains. 

For the distinction between the rrmaidpei and the incolar, see Dessau, IIS 6902, 
6908,6916 fa rare case of an incola becoming a decurio), 6917, and frequently in the laws 
both of Malaca and of Salpensa and in the lex colomae Genetioae Iuliae {Bruns, Fontes 7 , 
122 IT. no. 28 (— Riccobono, F 1 RA* 2tJ), cf. especially cap. 103: ‘eolon(os) incolasque 
eontributns.’ I regard the iruola/ as being mostly the country population of the territory 
attached to a city; see Dessau, IX.S’6921: 'mutationc oppidi muniripes ct incolac pagi 
Tran[s]lucani et pagi Suburbani’; cf. E. de Ruggiero, DU- epigr. ii, p. 2195; E. Pais, 
Dalle guerre puniche a Cesaxe Auguste, ii (1918), pp. 397 IT.; Berger, Pauly-Wissowa, ix, 
rols. 1249 ff. The two classes of irxolae those living in the cities and those which cul¬ 
tivate a part of the territory belonging to it— are distinguished in the classic definition 
of iruola, in Dig. 50. t6. 239. 2: ‘incola est, qui aliqua regionc domic-ilium suurn 
contulit: quem Graeci »a potxoo appellant', nee tantum qui in oppido morantur incolac 
sunt, led ctiam qui alicuius oppidi finibus ita agrum habent, ut in cum sc quasi in 
aliquam sedan recipiant.' I cannot agree with Berger that this latter class was formed 
by the inhabitants of the suburbs of the town; the owner* of portions of land belonging 
to the territory, to the a*er of the city are evidently meant. It is very probable that the 
oetligalia, of which the Saborcnscs spoke tn Vespasian, were payments of the incolae to 
the city (Dessau, ILS 6092). Cf. McElderry, op. cit, p. 77; Reid, Municipalities, p. 239. 

* 4 C. Jullian, Hisloire, vols. i, ii (pre-Roman Gaul), iv-vi (Roman Gaul), F. 
Cumont, Belgique romanis/e* (1918), and Baron de Lot, Motions d'archiclogu fol- 
historique, belgo-romaine et ftanque (n.d.) (a short but valuable picture of the social and 
economic conditions of the present territory of Belgium in the Roman period). A good 
archaeological survey of a part of Gaul is in M. Toussaint, 1a Ixnaine d I'lpoqut 
gallo-romaine (1928). On the progress of archaeological studies in France see R. I.anticr, 
'Ausgrabungen u. Funde in Frankreich (>915-1930)', Btr. d. r.-g. /Comm, ao, 1930, 
pp. 119 ff. ('Die ROmerzcil'). We have an excellent survey of Switzerland in antiquity 
in F. Stmrhelin, Die Schweiz in rom. geil.* (1931) [3rd cd. (enlarged) 1948J. The most 
important excavations in Switzerland are those of the legionary camp at Vindonissa, 
a general survey of which is not yet available. There is a short, but useful, summary in 
two works by R. I Jur-Belart,^aj./. schweizer Altertumsk. N.F. 31,1929, pp. 18iff., and Die 
Et/orschung Vindonissas unter S. Meubergtr, 1897-1927 (1931) (wi th excellent bibliography), 
and in the same author's AargauistheHeimatgeschicJiU. II: Rdmerzeil (1930). This last work 
contains, beside a detailed account of the excavations at Vindonissa, two sketches on 
the antiquities of Baden ( Aquae HeL/lua/) and of Augst (Augusta Raurica). It is well 
known that this part of Switzerland belonged administratively to Gallia Bclgica. I rail 
attention here to a discovery at Vindonissa, which, if it were better preserved, would 
excellently illustrate the daily life of the Roman legionary soldiers of the first part of 
the 1st cent, a.d.: namely, a group of letters in I^atin, all by Roman soldiers, written 
on wood, which were found in the famous ‘Schtitthtigel’ of Vindonissa. They are 
published by O. Bohn, 'Hftlzcrnc Schrifttafclchcn a us Vindonissa', Anz. /. Schineizer. 
Alterlumsk. 27, 1925, pp. 8 IT. and 133 fT. 

,s A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrajwcsen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, i (1895), 
pp. 22f IT.; O. Hirschleld, Gallisthe Studien, i, pp. 289 ff. (Kl. Sckr. pp. 62 ff.); CIl xii, 
pp. 160 ff.; E. Kornemarm, Z m StddtenlsUhung in den ehemals kellischen undgetmanischen 
Gebieten des Rdmene'uhes (1898), pp. 5ff.; C. Jullian, op. cit., iv, pp. 352ft 
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** For the villa of Chiragan see Chap. V, note 40; on the sherds of Monte Testaccio, 
the articles of H£ron de Villefosse cited ibid., note 22. 

37 Posscssorcs Aquenses: CIL xii. 2459-60, 5874; C. Jullian, op. cit., iv, p. 353; cf., 
however, CIL xiii. 8254: 'possesaor(es) ex vico Lucr(e)tio scatnno primo* of Cologne; 
there is no doubt that these last were owners of houses in the city of Cologne; sec W. 
Barthcl, Bom. Jakrb. 120, 1911, p. 48 (cf. A. Schulten, ibid. 103, 1898, pp. 17 ft). The 
same must be said of the map of Arausio, A. Schulten, Hermes, 41, 1906, pp. 25 ff.; 
cf. ibid. 33, 1898, pp. 534 ff.; J. Formigr, Bull. Soe. Ant. de Frame, 1929, pp. 167 ff. A 
curious type of organization is that of the ‘neighbours’ (eirini, ticinia), see Dessau, 
ILS 9413; Gerin-Ricard, Rev. it. am. 12, 1910, p. 74; cf. CIL xiii. 3652. The evidence 
on the vicini is worth collecting; cf. F. Sprater, Die P/alz unter den Romern, i (1929). 

•" A description of a typical agricultural town of Gallia Comata is given by J. Mat- 
thi^re, Im Civitas des Aulerci Eburooiees (Kvreux) (1925). On the Gallic villas and houses, 
see A. Grenier, Habitations gauloise » el oilUs latirus dans la eiUdes Mediomatriets (1906); id. 
in Darembcrg-Sagfio, v, pp. 877ff.; cf. C. Jullian, op. cit.. v, pp. 174IT. and 351 ff., and 
vi, pp. 202 ff. Another type is represented by the commercial cities of the western and 
northern coast. Rurdigala (Bordeaux) is familiar, C Jullian, Inscriptions romaints de 
Bordeaux , i—ii (1887-90). Less known are the cities of the northern coast. We can 
get an idea of them from the excavations of Noviomagus in Holland: J. If. Holwcrda, 
‘Die ROmcr in Holland’, Her. d. r.-g. Kmm. 15,1926, pp. t ff. On Belgium, F. Cumont, 
Belgique romanis/e, pp. 40ff. (writh bibliography); Baron de Loe, op. cit., pp. 189 ff. 
In the territory of present-day Belgium no ruins of ancient cities survive. Besides the 
oillat there were only via. The largest and best-known t<icui it Orolaunum virus (mod, 
Arlon): see J. 1 *. Waltzing, Orolaunum eicus, Arlon a Vipoejue tomaine. I. Let inscriptions 
(1905) ;J. B. Sibeoalcr, Guide illustrh du Musie lapidaire rornaui d' At Ion (1905). As is known, 
the Museum of Arlon is full of sculpture reproducing the daily life of the population. 
Another ouus of the same type was Tumacum (mod. Toumai). The same conditions 
obtained in the land of the Frhii: the characteristic habitations were villa/, not cities. 
See Tac. Ann. iv. 73, and the contract of purchase of the early 2nd cent, a.d., found at 
Franekcr, near Harling (mod. Olanda). The vendor, a Frisian peasant (the purchaser 
and the witnesses arc Roman soldiers), lives at the villa Isfetei: see Vollgraff Mnemos. 
> 9 ' 7 » PP- 343 A- C. Roos, ibid. 1918, pp. 201 ff; E. Weias, Out. Jahresh. 23, 
1926, Bcibl. cols. 331 ff. [ ^ L'An. ip. 1919, 51]. 

10 C. Jullian, Hutoire, vi, pp. 154 ff.; K. Schumacher, Siedetungs - und Kulturgeschichte 
der Rheinlande, ii, p. 185. 

40 An excellent short survey may be found in H. Dragondorff, Westdeutsthland zur 
Rdmervxt 1 (1919). PP- 7 ff ; more detailed on this subject is F. Kocpp, Die Rimer in 
Deutschland ' ((926), pp. 1 ff.; cf. the bibliography quoted by K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- 
und Kullwgeschichle der Rheinland*, ii, pp. 332 f.; F. Hcrtlein, Die GtschichU der Besetzung 
des rom. Witt timber* (1928). 

41 An excellent survey of the settlement of the Rhinc-lands by the Romans, illus¬ 
trated with instructive, maps of various cities and sections of the country, and contain¬ 
ing a full bibliography of all the local publications, is given in Schumacher’s svork 
quoted in the preceding notes; cf. E. Sad^e, ‘Gutshcrrn und Bauem im rbmischcn 
Rheinland’, Bonn. Jahrb. 126, 1923, pp. 109 IF. On the ‘Decumatcs agri’, E. Hessel- 
meycr, Klio, 19, 1924, pp. 253 ff; F. Hcrtlein, ‘Klassikcrstcllen zur Archaologie’, 
Germania, 9, 1925, pp. 18 ff; E. Hcssdmeycr, ‘Was ist und was hciQt Dckumatland’, 
Klio, 24, 1931, pp. 1 ff; cf. ibid. 20, 1926, pp. 344 ff, and F. Hcrtlein, ibid. 21, 1927, 
pp. 20 ff. 1 must confess that no satisfactory Celtic etymology of the word dreumates has 
yet been found. F. Oelmann, ‘Gallo-rdmische StraOensiedelungen und Kleinhaus- 
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bauten’, Bonn. Jahrb. 128, 1923, pp. 77 * 7 ., has proposed the interesting theory that 
inhabited centres developed in Gaul, Germany, and Britain from shops along the 
routes (good parallels to this are provided not only by the caravan-cities of Syria, but 
also by the development of many villages in modem Russia). 

4a K. Schumacher, op. cit, pp. 106IT., and bibliography on p. 339, note 38. A good 
description of Rhine trade is given by H. Aubin, ‘Dcr Rheinhandcl in rOmischer Zeit’, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 1925, pp. 1 fF. It is based on an exhaustive survey of the archaeo¬ 
logical material, and shows how the larger cities of Germany gradually ceased to limit 
their commercial activity to goods first from Italy, and then, later, from Gaul, and 
promoted agricultural and industrial development in their own arras. The history of 
pottery, metal-working, and glass-production is especially instructive. 

** On the pillar-monuments sec Chap. V, note 27. For the villas, see the relative 
sections in F. Cumont, Belgique romanis/e, pp. 40 fF., and K. Schumacher, op. cit., 
pp. 201 ff. (both with full bibliography). Cf. P. Sieincr, Romixhe I^ndhauitr (villae) im 
Trurer Bezirk (1923); cf. H. Mylius, ‘Die Rckonstructionen der rOm. Villen von Ncnnig 
und Fliessem’, Bonn. Jahrb. 129,1924, pp. 109JT., and F. Oclmann, J/W43, 1928, Arch. 
Anz -i pp. 228 IT. (Mayen, Stahl, Blankcnhciin, Fliessem, Ncnnig), and the bibliography 
compiled by C. Blumlcin, Bur lion's Jahresb. 49 (197), 1924, pp. 21 fT. Ncnnig with its 
beautiful mosaics represents the type of wealthy country-house like the Italian villas. 
The best example of a villa where a luxurious residential home is associated with a 
large agricultural concern is furnished by the villa of Otrang near Fliessem, in the 
district of Bitburg in the Kifel, see von Bchr, Trurer Jakreiberuhte, t, 1908, pp. 74 ft*.; 
E. Krtlgcr, ibid. 4, 191 t,pp. I IT. ;cf. Germania Romano. pL r 7, 6(plans and elevations of 
different types of villas, ibid., pis. 16 and 17). Not so large nor so luxurious, and more 
like the villas of Pompeii and Stabiac, are the villas of Stahl (F. Oclmann, 'Die villa 
ruatica von Stahl und Verwandtcs’, Germania Romano, 5. 2) and of Bollcndorf (P. 
Steiner, Die villa von Rcllendorf (1922), cf. G. Wolff, Phil. Woeh. 1923, cols. 924 IT.). 
These villas were not houses of peasants, not even houses of •GroBbauern’, as they are 
usually called. They were centres of comparatively Urge estates, of agricultural 
capitalistic concerns, which produced corn and other things for sale, not for consump¬ 
tion. Of the same type arc the villas of Pforzheim and Dautenhcim (K. Schumacher, 
op. cit, pp. igBff. and figs. 49 and 50). The third type of villas (c.g. Mayen) is more or 
less similar to the houses of peasants, but even these cannot be explained as self- 
sufficient units, as instances of ‘house-economy’, sec P. Oelmann, ’Em gallo- 
rrtmische Bauernhof bci Mayen’, Bonn. Jahrb. 133, 1928, pp. 51 ff. and H. Mylius, 
ibid., pp. 141 ff.; cf. note 46. A good parallel to the gorgeous tombs of the merchants 
of Trivcs is supplied by the fragments of sepulchral monuments of the 1st cent. a.d. 
which had been utilized to fill an ancient quarry near Kraft (district of Mayen) 
(H. Mylius, ‘Die KrSften GrabdenkmAler und ihre Rekonstxuetion’, Bonn. Jahrb. 130, 
1925, pp. 180 ff.), and by the grave of a rich merchant and landowner of Cologne 
with a beautiful sarcophagus, together with busts of the deceased and an enormous 
wealth of small objects, Esplrandicu, Recueil, viii (1922), pp. 375 ff.; Bonn. Jahrb. 
114-15, 1906, pp. 368 ff.; K. Schumacher, loc. cit., p. 202. 

M F. Drexel, Rom. Milt. 35, 1920, p. 93, fig. 5; cf. above p. 205 and note 13. 

45 F. Drexel, loc. cit, pp. 133 f.; K. Schumacher, loc. cit., p. 287; Germania Romano, 
pi. 43, 5 (bas-relief of Worms). 

46 See S. Loeschke, Die Erjcrahung dcs Tempelbezitkts im Altbachtale zu Trier (1928); 
cf. ‘Von den Ausgrabungcn iragroCcn Tempelbczirk in Trier’, Heimat ,5 (May, S930). 
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* 7 See H. Lchner, 'Ramische Stcindenkmaler von der Bonner Miinstcrkirche’, 
Bonn. Jahrb. 135, 1930, pp. 1-48 (and separately, Bonn, 1930). 

*» K. Schumacher, loc. cit., pp. i4?)ff.; cf. F. Hertlcin, O. Paret, and P. Goessler, Die 
Rdmer in Wthiumbtrg, i-iii (1928-32). Excellent work in investigating the gradual settle¬ 
ment of the land hy agriculturists, mostly former soldiers or immigrants, has been done 
by G. Wolff for theWettcrau (Hcssen-Nassau): sec Die sudluht WetUrau( 1913) (supple¬ 
ments in 1921); id. Arch.fiir hessische Gtsch. n. Alt. 13, 1920, pp. 1 ff. He points out as 
the main features of the settlement of the Wettcrau: (1) the rapid increase during the 
tst and 2nd cent. a.d. in the number of medium-sized farms of almost the same size 
and type; (2) the distribution ofland among military settlers according to a definite 
plan; and (3) the existence ofa native, mostly German, population which lived in poor 
huts and some of whose graves have been found. Cf. the map, pi. 16, in Schumacher’s 
book and G. Wolff’s notes on the map, pp. 342 ff. The size of the smaller estates, those 
granted to the soldiers by the government, can be calculated by measurements; it 
appears to be about one square kilometre. The estate to which belonged villas of the 
type of the Stahl, Bollcndorf, Pforzheim, and Dautcnhcim examples (K. Schumacher, 
loc. cit., pp. 198 f., figs. 49 and 50) were certainly much larger; cf. F. Hertlcin, Ktio, 21, 
1927, pp. 20 ff. 1 have some difficulty in admitting dial the German Suebi were the 
colonizers of the Decumates agri. Tacitus, Gem. 29, says definitely that the land was 
occupied by mixed settlers. 

*» It is very tempting to explain the coloni Crutuiorui of the inscription which was 
found near Pachten on the Saar {C/L xiii. 4228) and the coloni A per ienses of (he inscription 
of Kollhausen in Lothringen: *i[n] hfonoremj d(oraus) d(ivinae) dcac I(uJnon(i) coloni 
Apcricnscsexiiuau’(B. Kcmxo, I.olhr.Jahrb. 26,1914,pp. 461 ff.; id. Rdnu-Germ. Korre - 
ffmdenzblatt, 8, 1915, pp. 71 f., and in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iii, col. 132) [/.'An. ip. 
1916, 128} as the tenants of certain large estates (cf. K. Schumacher, op. cit., p. 209). 
Similar expressions arc to be found in Sardinia (note 92) and in Africa (sec Chap. VI 1 ). 
Cf. also the lead tablets with the names of the staff of a large estate near Pula (men¬ 
tioning a culoma and an adiulor coloni) in Atti e Mem. della Soc. Istriana di arch, t slotia 
Pallia, 1905, pp. atS ff.; A. Gnirs, Fiber dutch Pola (t 9 « 5 ). P- ' 37 - Some votive stones 
to the Matronae in the region of Durcn (K. .Schumacher, op. cit., p. 207) testify to small 
settlements of natives who worked on behalf of large landowners. On the progressive 
forms of agriculture which prevailed to some extent in the Rhine-lands and are 
attested by the frequent finds of agricultural implements, see K. Schumacher, Dei 
Adcerbau in oorrimucher mi rdmischer Z'ti Of) 22 )- 

50 F. Havcrficld, Romanizaiion of Roman Britain*, revised by G. Macdonald (1923), 
and The Roman Occupation of Britain (1924); Comelii Taciti, De vita Agritolae, cd. by 
H. Furneaux, and ed. revised and largely rewritten byj. G. C. Anderson (1922); 
R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (1931), cf. id. 'The Roman Evacuation of Britain’, 
JRS 12, 1922, pp. 76 ff.; and D. Atkinson, ‘The Governors of Britain from Claudius 
to Diocletian’, ibid., pp. 60 IT.; L. C. West, Roman Britain: The Objects of Trade (1931). 
For subsequent discoveries see the annual reports by R. G. Collingwood and M. V. 
Taylor, 'Roman Britain’, JRS (with bibliography) and Sir G. Macdonald, Roman 
Britain rgi4-1928 (British Academy Suppl. Paper, vi, 1930). 

51 Important evidence on the development of the British cidtaUs is provided by an 
inscription found at Wroxeter, the cieitas Comodarum (R. G. Collingwood and M. V. 
Taylor, JRS 14, 1924, p. 244) [L'An. ip. 1925, 1]. It shows that ‘the local govern¬ 
ment of Roman Britain was carried out by tribal authorities classified and arranged 
just like the magistrates of a municipality' (Haverficld, Romanization, p. 58); cf. the 
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inscription of Caerwcnt {Eph. Ep. Lx. 1012) and the inscriptions of the Dumnonii ( CIL 
vii. 775-6) and of the Catavellauni (CIL vii. 863). 

w F. Haverfield, Romanizalion, pp. 38 ff. and 65 ff. Haverfield treated the evidence 
furnished by the villas in two different chapters of his work and from two different points 
of view. I venture to say that he was too pessimistic as regards the conclusions which 
may be drawn from it. Examined from the comparative point of view in connexion 
with the Gallic and the German parallels, the evidence fully justifies the conclusions 
which I have suggested in the text. It is to be regretted that, despite the efforts of many 
scholars, above all Haverfield himself, investigations in Britain have not in the past 
usually attained the same degree of accuracy and thoroughness, nor have they been 
carried on in the same systematic manner, as in Germany. 

** The sketch given in the text k of course hypothetical, but it is supported by the 
similar development of Gaul and Germany. 

On the villages and the graves of the natives sec F. I faverficJd, ibid., pp. 45 ff. and 
55 ff. It is idle to speculate about the degree of romanization reached by Britain. 
Without doubt the higher classes and the soldiers were partly Roman {in civilization) 
when they first came to Britain, and partly became romanized by constant contact 
with the army and afterwards in the Roman atmosphere of the cities. Without doubt 
also everybody in the cities spoke, and many wrote, I jiin. It was natural also that the 
cheaper articles of industry imported from Gaul and produced loeally in the cities of 
Britain should penetrate into the native villages and oust those made locally in the 
houses. This does not, however, mean that the villages were romanized in thought and 
life. One cannot, however, go all the way with R. G. Collingwood, ‘Town and Country 
in Roman Britain’, Antiquity, 1929, pp. 261 ff., who denied that the natives possessed 
any scientific knowledge of agriculture before the coming of the Romans, and claimed 
that the Romans introduced no new agricultural methods. The comparison with Gaul 
shows that the first contention cannot be maintained; the ruins of villas and Roman 
cities in Britain prove that the second is exaggerated. Against Collingwood see H. J. 
Randall, ibid. 1930, pp. 80 fT., and R. E. M. Wheeler, ibid. pp. 91 IT. Of course any 
attempt to calculate the size of the population on the bask of the area cultivated is 
purely hypothetical. Wheeler, however, with his figure of a million and a half is 
probably nearer than Collingwood to the truth. See also the very interesting observa¬ 
tions of Sir George Macdonald, ‘Porschungcn in rOmischcn Britannien 1914-1921’, 
Ber. d. r.-g. Komm. 1929, pp. 735 on the difference between the Cclto-Roman 
agrarian system and the Anglo-Saxon as revealed by aerial photographs: see his 
figs. 59 and 60 on p. 80. 

« A general survey of the results of local research and excavations in Ractia is to be 
found in the excellent hook of F. Wagner, Die Rdmer in Bayern* (1928). On the 
excavations of Cambodunum, see ibid. pp. 58 ff., with a map of the ruins of the town 
and complete bibliography. A good account of the ethnology of the land and of its 
political and military history is given by Haug in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. i, cols. 
42 ff. The inscriptions of Ractia have been collected and republished by F. Vollmer, 
Irucriptionei Baiiwiae Romanae sive Inscriptiona provinciae Raetiae (1915). The importance 
of trade for the citizens of Augusta Vinddicum is shown by a fragment of sculpture in 
a pillar-tomb, where the preparation for the transport of a gigantic bale, probably 
cloth (see F. Wagner, op. tit., pi. xiv), is portrayed. 

i6 Negotiators artis mtiaruu, lintuaiae , purfmrariae and others are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the not very numerous inscriptions of Augusta Vinddicnrum, and the fact 
certainly attests their social and economic prominence in the life of the city, see CIL 
iii. 5800 (Vollmer, Inter, Ban . 111), 5816 (Vollmer, 127; the brother of the merchant 
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is a soldier); 5824 (Voilmer, 135), of. 5833 (Vollmcr, 144) ‘negotiator artis crctariae ct 
flaturariae’, 14370 (Voilmer, 175) ‘negotiator porcarius’, 5830 (Vollmcr, 141) ‘nego¬ 
tiator’.'Hie inscription of Castra Regina is ibid. 14370,10 (Vollmcr, 361): ‘VoUc(ano) 
uacr(um) Aur. Artissius aedil(is) territor(i) contr(ibuti) et k'anabarum) R(egincnsium)’. 
Note that the aedile seems to have been a native. 

” An excellent short survey of the social and economic conditions in Noricum may 
be found in R. Egger, Fuirer dutch du Antikensamndungen dcs Landesmuseum, in Klagcnfurt 
(1921) (Introduction); cf. the chapters on Noricum in the books of J. Jung (see below, 
note 58) and in the fifth volume of Mommsen’s Roman History (The Roman provinces), 
and R. Eggrr, Teumia. Die r&misthen und fruhetuistheken AlUrturner Oberkdrntens 1 (1926); 
id. ‘Civicas Noricum’, Wiener Studun, Festheft, 1929, and E. Klose and M. Silber, 
Iucaoum. Fiihrer dutch die AI ter turns sammlungen dec Museum Caroiino-AugusUum in Salzburg 
(1929). On the military occupation and the administration of Noricum and Ractia.sec 
M. B. Peaks, ‘The General and Military Administration of Noricum and Ractia’, Univ. 
of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. 1908. An interesting feature of Norican social life was the 
associations of young men (iuuenes) comparable with those in the cities and the villages 
of the Rhineland. Since the recruiting of the legions after the Flavians chiefly depended 
upon the loyalty and the warlike spirit of the population of the romanized cities in 
the provinces, the emperors promoted the formation of military associations of young 
men (which had been for a time a peculiarity of Italy) in the Spanish and Celtic cities, 
with the aim of educating a new stock of brave and loyal officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers, especially officers. A splendid field for the development of these 
associations was afforded by the cities and villages of the frontier with their population 
of former soldiers, still warlike natives, and pioneers. Hence the spread of the collegia 
itutman in the and and the 3rd cent, to the cities and villages of Upper Germany (see 
K. Schumacher, Siedelungs - und KulUageschichte, p. 221). especially after the reforms of 
Scptimius Sevcrus. It is probable that both in the half-Ccltic and in the half-German 
cities the institution was promoted by the existence of similar tribal institutions among 
the Celts and the Germans. It seems that the lucenlus Mcnlirmium of Virunum, which 
celebrated the military games in honour of the emperor and of the gods, was based to 
a certain extent on the Celtic gentu of the native population of Noricum, sec R. Eggcr, 
op. cit., p. 24, and fig. 5; and in Oat. Jaktuh. 18, 1915, pp. 115 ff. Cf. Chap. II, note 5. 
An interesting glimpse into the social and ethnological constitution of one of the cities 
of Noricum and Pannonia is furnished by the inscription of the cenlonarii (firemen) 
of Solva in the time of Caracalla (a.d. 205). The text of an imperial rescript which 
confirms the privileges of the collegium centonarionun is followed by a list of members 
of the association given, as it seems, in lull. Out of ninety-three members about 
one-half are peregrins, the rest are Latin or Roman citizcm, and seventeen names are 
Celtic. The men represent not only the poorer clast, the t/nuiores, but also the well- 
to-do and the rich members of the community. This is expressly stated in the rescript 
of the emperor; they arc described as ‘ii quos dicis diviti(i)s suis sine oncrc [uti]’ or 
'qui maiorcs facilitates pracfi(ni)to modo possidem’. O. Cunt/, Out. Jahresh. 18, 1915, 
pp. 98 ff.; A. Stcinwcntcr, WienerStudien, 40, 1918, pp. 46 ff. [= Riccobono, FIRA 1 88, 
with list of members omitted]. 

» 8 The excellent survey of the Danube lands given by Th. Mommsen in the fifth 
volume of his Roman History and the valuable books of J. Jung, Rbmer und Romarun in 
den Donaulandern (1877), pp. 56ff.,and Die romanischen lumdschaften desromischen Reiches 
(1881), pp. 314 ff., are nowantiqua led. The careful investigations of A. Gnirs inHistria, 
of C. Patsch in Dalmatia, of Bulid in Salona, of the Vienna Academy and of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in the Danube lands in general and especially on 
the Roman limes of the Danube, and the efforts of various scholars, Hungarian 
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(J. Hampel), Rumanian (G. Tocilescu and V. Pit-van), Bulgarian (G. Kazarow and 
B. Filow), and Serbian (M. M. Vassich and X. Vulid), have brought together so much 
new material and new points of view that the pictures of both Mommsen and Jung 
need a thorough revision. Xo such revision, and not even an attempt at a good biblio¬ 
graphy, is to be found in the short article Tllyricum’ by N. Vulii in Pauly-Wisso wa, 
ix, col. 1085 ff. An excellent general survey of those lands which formed part of Austria 
as it was before the First World War is given by W. Kubitschek, 'Die Rdmerzeit’, 
Heimatkunde con yUder-Oesterreich, Heft 8, 1924, cf. E. Nischer, Die R6mer im Gebiet des 
ehemaligen Oeslerreich- Ungam (1923). 

>* J. Weiss in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, cob. 2111 ff.; A. Gnirs, Fbhrtr dutch Pola (1915). 
The imperial estates in Pola arc attested by many inscriptions of imperial freed men 
and slaves found in Pola and elsewhere, e.g. CIL v. 37-39, 40, 41, 42, 475. A full list is 
given by P. Sticotti, ‘Nuova Rassegnadi Epigrafi Romanc\. 4 Ui t Mem . delta Soeietd Istri- 
ana, 30, 1914, pp. 122 (T., cf. ibid., p. 124.no. t9;‘C. CodiusHalyscol(onus).’ A curious 
list of names b recorded on two leaden tablets found in a grave near Pola anti pub¬ 
lished by P. Sticotti (sec note 49). I cannot help thinking that the lists enumerate 
persons connected with a large (probably private) estate, partly slaves, partly free men. 
Some of the slaves were, or had been, managers of the estate (‘dupensator’ or ‘qui 
dispensavit’ or 'qui vilicavit*). One is eolmm, another adiutor eoloni. The free men bear 
no titles. I am inclined to suggest that the free men were the tenants of the estate, the 
colonus and the adiutor eoloni being either slave supervisors of the agricultural work done 
on it or slaves who were assigned a parcel of land and were treated like free tenant*. 
A large imperial property was probahly located in the neighbourhood of Abrega in 
the territory of Parentium; see P. Sticotti, Alti e Mm. della Soeietd Islrianu, 30, p. 122, 
note tit. Here also, along with many slave managers of the emperor, we have one 
colonus, C/L v. 81 go. 

“ On the Histrian villas see A. Gnirs, 'Forschuugen Ubcr antiken Villcnbau in 
Stklistrien', Oest. Jahresh. t8, 1915, pp. 101 ff. (which quotes the author's previous 
articles on the villa on Briorti Grande and the other Histrian villas). Cf. J. Weiss, loc. cit., 
and H. Schwalb, 'ROmische Villa bet Pola', Sehrtften da Balkankommission . Ant. Abt. 2. 

61 The evidence is collected by J. Weiss, loc. tit 

4i Piquentum, C/L v. 433, 434, 436, 450, 452, cf. E. Pais, Sufifil. Italica (to CIL v; 
(tR88)), nos. 42-31. Nrsactium: dedications to the local goddesses Eia and Trita, 
E. Pais, loc. cit, 1; Alii t Man. della Soeietd /striana, 1902 ff.; A. Gnirs, Ftlhrtr dutch Pola, 
pp. 162 ff. 'Hie inscriptions and other finds of Nesactium arc preserved in the 
Museum of Pola. On other local gods and goddesses of Histria, P. Sticotti, Atti e 
Mem. della Soeietd /striana, 25, 1909, pp. 7 ff,, especially p. to. 

A survey of the prehistoric discoveries in Illyria and of the history of the Greek 
settlements was given by S. Canon. Macedonia, Thrace and /U?ria (1926), pp. 287 ff. 
(with an extensive bibliography). Casson’s work is based on the excellent work which 
has been done in Histria and Dalmatia and in Bosnia and Herzegovina both by the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute and by the 'Bosnisch-Hcrzcgovinischcs Institut 
fUr Balkanforschung' in Sarajevo. Consequently the beat explored Illyrian lands are 
Histria and Dalmatia on the one hand and Bosnia and Herzegovina on the other. The 
best general survey of the work done in Dalmatia is to be found in the short but sub¬ 
stantial introduction of M. Abramic to the Fuhrer dutch das K. K. Staalsmuseum in St. 
Donato in Zara (1912), pp. 1 ff. On the excavations at Salona, see the bibliography 
quoted in Chap. V,noie 4. An excellent general survey of the exploration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was given by C. Patsch, for many years the moving force of archaeological 
research in these lands, in his two books 'Bo&nien und Herzegowina in rdmischer Zcit’, 
SehtifUn zur Kunde da Balkanhalbinsel , xv, and ‘Historische Wanderungen im Karst 
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und an der Adria. I. Die Herzegowina einst und jetzt', Osten und Orient, Zweiic Rrihc: 
Schriftenzur Kunde der Balkanhalbinsel (1922) ;cf. his article ‘Dalmatia’ in Pauly-Wisso\va, 
iv, cols. 24-18 ff. A very valuable collection of evidence concerning Serbia, the 
Sanjak, and Montenegro, has been published by N. Vulic, 'Die antiken DenkmiUer 
unscres Landes’, K. Serb. Akad., Spomenk, 71, 1931; cf. the bibliography, pp. 247 ff. 
New and interesting data ou the relations between Greek and Illyrian in the 5th cent, 
n.c. in the borderland between Macedonia and Greece were revealed by the series of 
rich Illyrian tombs excavated during the First World War at Trcbemschte: see 
R. Filow, Die archdische NtknpnU on TrebenisehU (1927). On the redistribution of land 
every' eight years among the tribe of the Dalmatians sec Strabo, 315C; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. -JdAjuoi; cf. C. Patsch in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, col. 2448, and E. Weiss, ibid, xi, 
col. 1086. A similar custom existed among tbe Vaccaei in Spain, Diod. v. 34. It is note¬ 
worthy that the tribe of the Ardiaeans ruled over an enslaved population of Thracians 
numbering about 300,000 (?), who tilled the soil for their Illyrian masters and are 
compared by Thcopompus to the helots of the Spartans: Theopompus, in A then. vi. 
271, and x. 443 [ = FGrHiit. 1 i5,F4o];Polyacn. vii. 42; C. Patsch, Oesl. Jahresh. 10,1907, 
pp. 171 ff. A typical Roman settlement, situated on the route from Salona to Servi- 
tium, was investigated by D. Sergejevski, ‘Roman Stone Monuments Discovered at 
G la mod’, Glasnik of the Museum of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 39, 1927, pp. 255 ff.; cf. ibid. 
49. 'O^ 8 . PP- 79 ( in Serbian). 

64 On the well-known story of the Roman occupation of the Illyrian lands and on 
the Illyrian wars, see G. Zippcl, Die romische Henschaft in Illy rim bis auf Augustus (1877) i 
M. Hollcaux, Rome, la Griee el Us monarchies helUnisliques au lll n ' siicU ao. J. Chr. (1921), 
pp. 22ff. and 98ff.; id. CAH vii, p. 822, and bibliography, p. 932; C. de Sanctis, Storia dei 
Romani, iv, 1, p. 316, and the survey of C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina cinst und jrt/.t’ (tec 
above, note63),pp.40ff.;cf. R. Rau, Klio, 19,1924,pp. 3i3fF.;»ndC. Pattch, ‘Autdetn 
albanischen National museum’, Out. Jahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. pp. 216 ff. The main 
centre of business activity in Dalmatia was Salona, which stood in the closest relations 
with Narona :C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina, &c.’,pp.88ff. Many families of Italian origin 
like the Agrii, the Artorii, the Mcsccnii, the Obultronii, the Papii, the Ravonii, and 
the Umbrii resided in both these places. On the land behind Narona sec G. Putsch, 
‘Archaologisch-cpigraphische Gntersuchungen 2ur Geschichte der romischrn Provinz 
Dalmaticn, viii’, Wiss. Milt, aus Bosnun, 12, 1912, pp. 92 ff., and ‘Am Narona’, Oest. 
Jahresh. 15,1912, Beibl. pp. 75 ff. Two men of Narona (C. Papius Cdsusand M. l’apius 
Kanus) built, probably on their own estate, a monument commemorating the victory 
of Augustus over Sex. Pompey. This family is represented also at Salona and Dyrra- 
chium: sec note 96. To the 1st cent. a.d. belong the ruins of a large villa in the valley 
of the Naro: C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vi’, Wiss. Milt. 9, 1904, pp. 278 IT., cf. pp. 280 ff. 
on the families of the Livii and the Safmii, the first belonging to Narona, the second to 
Salona, established in the same region. On the fertile land behind Salona occupied 
by Roman settlers, sec C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. v’, Wiss. Milt. 8, 1902, pp. 71 ff. and 
84 ff, I feel certain that the first parts of the land to be exploited by the new settlers 
were the mining regions, the forests, and the pasture lands. Of the mines I shall speak 
later. Resides iron, lumber and cheese were the chief articles of export from Dalmatia 
as late as the time of the Exposilio totius rnundi et gentium, 53. Corn and cattle, however, 
were the staple products of Dalmatia as early as 158 b.c. (Polyb. 32.18.5, cf. C. Patsch, 
‘Die Herzegowina’, p. 138). A large production of wine and olive-oil is a feature of the 
imperial period and was confined mostly to the lands near to the sea, C. Patsch, op. cit., 
pp. 119 ff. The statistics of Patsch, p. 121, show that wine may have been imported 
into Dalmatia both from South and from North Italy. It is hard to believe dial all the 
jars were imported into Dalmatia empty. 
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65 See the inscription CIL iii. 13250 Dessau, ILS 5968, boundaries drawn between 
the pasture lands in the former territory of the legion and a private landowner. Many 
documents of the same kind have been found in Spain {Dessau, ILS 2454, 2455, 
5969, 5970). On the extent of romanization of the maritime cities of Dalmatia see E. 
Wcigand, ‘Die Stcllung Dalmaticns in der rbm. Reichskunst', Sliena BuliHana {1924), 

pp.77 ff. 

M C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, pp. 105 ff. The city of Delminium was certainly 
transferred from the top of the hill to the plain: C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vi’, Wiss. 
Mill. 9, 1904, pp. 172 ff. 

w C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii’, Wiss. Mill. 11, 1909, pp. 121 ff. In CIL xiii. 6358 
two soldiers of an auxiliary cohort give their place of origin as the munuipium Salvium. 
This shows that the soldiers, though living in the territory of a Roman municipium, 
were peregrini, i.e. not citizens of the city but iruolat. Cf. C. Patsch, ‘Die Herzegowina’, 
p. 107, who refers to CIL xiii. 7507, and iii, Dipl, xvi, p. 859, cf. xxiii, p. 1966 [ = CIL 
xvi. 38], where two Thracians of the tribe of the Daorsi, which had formerly been 
enslaved by the Illyrians, indicate as their place of origin the territory of a city which 
occupied the site of the modern Stolac. 

64 C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii', Wiss. Mill, it, 1909, p. 155, figs. 63 and 64. 

49 See, e.g., the inscriptions of Skeiani, C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. vii’, Wiss. Mill. 11, 
1909, pp. 155 ff. Cf. CIL iii. 8350: Flavia Prisca ’c(laritsiina) f{cmina)’ sets up the stele 
to her nurse and to the manager of her estate (nliais). The lady was certainly born in 
Dalmatia and owned land in this province. 

70 P. Sticotti, 'Die rOmischc Stadt Doclca in Montenegro’, Sthr. d. Balkankommission, 
6 , 19*3; C. Praschnikcr and A. Schober, ArcJuxologistht Forschungtn in Albanian und 
Montenegro (1919)) pp. t ff; C. Patsch, 'Die Herzegowina’, p. 89. Typical of condi¬ 
tions in Doclca, which became the main commercial centre of what is now Montenegro, 
is the personality of M. Flavius Fronto. He was connected with all the leading com¬ 
mercial cities of South Dalmatia—N'arona, Epidaurum, Risiniuni, and Scodra: see 
CIL iii. i26g2,cf. 13819; 12693, cf. 13820,13821; P. Sticotti, op. ciL, pp. x 64 fT., 197ft'. 
On Asscria see Oe.il. Jakresh. 11, 1908, Bcibl. pp. 17 ff.; M. Abramid, Filhrer dureh das 
K. K. SlaaUmmeum in Si, Donato in Zara, pp. 16 ff. (Corinium, Ncdinum. Asscria) and 
pp. I4ff. (Acnona). 

71 On the organization of the Illyrian tribes of the province of Dalmatia, see the 
inscriptions found in the sanctuary of a local god Hindus Neptuntis near the capital of 
the tribe of the Japudes (Raetinium, modem Bihac?): CL Patsch, ‘Untersuch. iii’, Wiss. 
Mill. 6, 1899. pp. 155 ff, cf. ‘Untersuch. iv’, Wiss. Milt. 7, 1900, pp. 33 ff On the 
tribe of the Maezaeatu, C. Patsch, ‘Untersuch. iv’, Wiss. Mill. 7, pp. 55 ff, cf. ‘Die 
Herzegowina', p. 104. The tribes were subdivided into decuriae (clans,£cntej), Plin..V// 
iii. 142. In the earlier period of the Roman occupation the tribes were ruled by Roman 
officers ( praefecti ), military commanders of the tribe, which was regarded as a military 
unit (CIL v. 3346, praefcct of Iapudia and Libumia; ix. 2564, praefcct of the Mae- 
zacans). I .ater the praelccts lost their military character and became praeposili, 
civilians, and mostly natives, chosen from the local elders ( principes ), C/£ iii. 14323-8, 
cf. 15062 ff. 'lhe fact that many cities were created in the territory of a tribe (e.g. 
Arupium, CIL iii. 3066, and Monctium, iii. 3022, in the territory of the Iapudes) and 
that many tribal principes became residents of the cities (CIL iii. 2774; 2776; N. Vulid, 
Oest. Jahresh. 12,1909, Bcibl. pp. 201 f. = Dessau, ILS 9411,9412; P. Sticotti, Doclca, 
pp. 19 and 191; C. Praschnikcr and A. Schober, Anh. Forsch. in Albanien und Monte¬ 
negro, p. 100; C. Patsch, Wiss. Mill. 7, 1900, p. 156) does not imply the disappearance 
of the tribe as such and the urbanization of the whole territory occupied by it. This is 
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shown by the numerous boundary stones between the municipui and the tribes, Dessau, 
II-S 9378, 9379, 5948-53, 5953a, 59536. The attitude of the government towards the 
tribes is shown, c.g., by the fact that Trajan transferred many Dalmatian clans to the 
newly created province of Dacia, CU. iii. 133a; C. Patsch, IViss. Milt. 6, 1898, p. 110 
(of the reprint). The same phenomena and the same development may be observed in 
Spain and Africa. On the persistence of the native elements, native names, and native 
dress, as well as native religious beliefs, see C Patsch, ‘Die Henzcgowina’, pp. 92 ff. 

71 See note 70. 

71 Sec the publication of the Academy of Vienna Der rirmische Limes in Oeslareieh, 
i-xix, 1900-49 [in progress], and especially the excellent notcj on the inscriptions by 
the late E. Bormann; cf. A. Alfoldi, Der Untergang da Romaherrsehaft in Pannonien, i-ii 
(‘Ungar. Bibliothek’, Erne Rcihe, 10 (1924), and 12 (1926)). On Aquincum and 
Carnuntum see above Chap. V, note 5. The systematic excavations which were under- 
taken by the Czechoslovak government ut Roman castles north of the limes in the 
territory of the Quadi and Marcomanni are very instructive. It is interesting to note 
the continuous advance of the Romans into the country of their vassals during the 
and cent. A.D., and how Roman camps were superimposed on Celtic and German 
fortresses. The capitulation of Commodua to the barbarians put an ignominous end 
to this process. See A. Gnirs 'Limes und Kastclle der Romer vor der norischpan- 
nonischcn Donaugrenze’, Sudela, 4, 1929, pp. 120 ff. A general report on the excava¬ 
tions of the Arch. Inst, of Vienna in Austria by E. Reisch, Oest.Jahresh. t6,1913, Beibl. 
pp. 89IE On Poctovio(Pctuu) see M. Abramid, Oest. JaJursh. 17, 1914, Beibl. pp. Hqff.; 
id. Poetovio. Fuh'er dutch die Denkmdla der torn. Stadt( 1925). On Intercisa, Oest.Jahrrsh. 15, 
1912, pp. >74fl*. and S. Paulovid, ‘Die rdm. Ansicdlung von Dunapentelc(Intercisa)’, 
Arehatologia Hunganta, ii (1928) [see InUreua, / (Atchaeol. Hung., scr. nov., 33, 1954)]. 
On Pannonian civilization and art see A- Heklcr, ‘Kunst und Kultur 1 'annonien.s in 
ihren HauptstrOmungcn’, Strena Buli/iena (1924), pp. loyfT. Cf. Chap. V, notes 4 and 5. 

74 On the territorwm and the prates of a legion see A. Schuitcn, Names, 29, 1894, 
pp. 481 IT., and also in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, col. 1455; E. Bormann, Da rimisthe Limes 
in Oalerreiih, 2, 1901, pp. 142 ff. (CU . iii. 14356, yi, cf. p. 2328, 193, a.d. 205); A. von 
Dontaszewski, Wes id. Ztilschr. 14, 1895, pp. Il2ff.; A. von Premerstcin, Klio, 3, 
• 903 . PP- 28 ff., cf. J. Lcsquicr, L’Armde romaisu d'Bppit (1919), pp. 229 f. Cf. note 65. 
Delimitation of the territory near Viminacium, CIL iii. 81 12 (cf. 12656) of a.d. 22O. 

77 E. Bortnann, Dir rim. Limes in 0 ester retch, 12, 1914, pp. 314 ff., figs. 37 and 38 
(1st cent. a.d. or the beginning of the 2nd). Cf. A. Schobcr, ‘Die rOtnischrn Grabstcine 
von Norieum und Pannonien’, Sondaschr. d. oest. Irut. 10 (1923), p. 50, no. 105, fig. 45. 
Detachments (utxiUaliorus) of soldiers sent out to cut wood in the forests (lignarti) are 
attested by three inscriptions of Germany, all found near Ostcrburken, CIL xiii. 6618, 
6623; Da obagarrumischraetiuhe Limes. 33, p. 96; cf. K. Schumacher, Sieddungs- und 
Kulturgeschiehte, ii, p. 161; R. Cagnat in Daremberg-Saglio, v, p. 776. 

76 CIL iii. 10570 (VorOsvir near Aquincum): dedication of an altar to the Capitoline 
Triad by the possessore* vui Vindoniani, all Roman citizens, some of them Roman 
knights (all Aurclii, 3rd cent, a.d.), ‘[i]n posiessi(o]n(e) Aureli Vettiani eq(uitis) 
R(omani) permissu eius’. A large villa, which was adorned with beautiful frescoes, has 
been discovered at Baiicza: its earliest ruins date from the 1st cent. a.d. See Hornig- 
Rhd, Baldcza (Veszprdm, 191a) (with coloured plates); A. Hcklcr, Strena Bulidiana 
(1924), p. 111 and figs. 2 and 3. 

77 One of the most interesting documents found on the Danube is a fragment of the 
municipal charter given to the city which developed in the neighbourhood of the camp 
of Lauriacum in Norieum (time of Caracalla). This fragment is almost an exact copy of 
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the corresponding part of the statute of Salpeosa, see E. Bormann, Oest.Jakresh. 9,1906, 
pp. 315 fF. [-1 L'An. dp. 1907,100]; Der ronu Limes in Oesterreieh, xi (igio), pp. 137 IT. 

78 In the broad sense of the word a whole province (c.g. Numidia) formed the 
territory of one legion (lcgio III Augusta). On the Colapiani and their pradVxt 
L. Antonius Naso, see CIL iii. 14387 jf and JJf Dessau, ILS 9199; A von Doma&zewski, 
Philol. 66, 1907, p. 162, note 4; A. Stein in I'auly-Wissowa, Suppl. i, col. 97, cf. C. 
Patsch, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. col. 362. Many other tribes are named in the in¬ 
scriptions of Pannonian soldiers, e.g. the Vardani and Latobici near Siscia; G. A. 
Reisner, C. S. Fisher, D. G. Lyon, Harvard Exemptions at Samaria, i {1924), p. 20, no. 30, 
cf. p. 175; the soldiers of these tribes arc called eioes Sieci(ani). 

79 Colonies of veterans sent out to already existing cities, some of which had been 
military forts, arc attested for Savaria,C/I iii. 8199 and 10921; for Scupi, iii. 8197, 
8199, 8200; for Poetovio, iii. 4057: ‘dcduct(us) ... mmion(e) agr(aria) II.’; cf. the 
corresponding ‘missio nummarui’, W. Kubitschek, Jahrb. J. Alter lumsk. 3, 1909 (publ 
1910), p. 169: 'L.Gargilius C. f. Quirina Felix Tacapis vet(cranus) leg. Iad.p.f. missus 
rnissione nummarb’. On the veterans settled at Scupi, sec also N.Vulid, Oest.Jahresh. 13, 
igto-u, Bcibl. col. 219, no. 31: 'hie situs est in praedio suo.' On the city of Savaria 
(mod. Steinamanger), a Claudian colony, sec in general N. Vulii in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Zw. R. ii.cols. 249lf. OnScarbantia, id. ibid., pp. 355fT. Note the presence at Scarbantia 
of agents of the well-known Barbii of Aquikia, CIL iii. 14068. On Solva, W. Schmid, 
Oest. Jahresh. 19-20, 1919, Bcibl. pp. 135 ff,; L. Wickert in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, a, 
cols. 987 f. In this city was found the fragment of the very important imperial rescript 
dealing with the association of the eenttmarii; see note 57. On Scupi, N. Vuli£ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 909. The best survey of the military colonies of the Roman 
emperors has been given by E. Kilterling in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, coll. 1214 IT. and 
1239 ft. (Augustus), col. 1243 (Tiberius), col. 1251 (Claudius), col. 1263 (Nero), col. 
1273 (‘he Flavians), col. 1287 (Trajan). 

On the centurtadon of Pannonia, Hyginus, pp. 204 IT. (Each.]: ‘multi huius modi 
agrum (the ‘ager publicus* in the provinces] more colonico decimanls et kardinibus 
divitcrunt, hoc est per renturias, sicut in Pannonia*, cf. J. Jung, Die tomanischm 
LandschaJUn , p. 358; W. Barthrl, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 46; cf. notes 65 and 73. 
On the measurement of provincial land see A. Ox<, ‘Die rOmischc Vcrmeasung 
Stcucrpllichtigcn Rodens’, Bonn. Jahrb. 128, 1923, pp. 20 IT. 

81 A. von Prcmcrstein, Out. Jahresh. 6, 1903, Bcibl. pp. 26 IT.; E. Gruag in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vii, col. 358, no. 73, cf. no. 72; O//. iii. Bi69, cf. 8238,8240; IJIpianus, Ft . Vat. 
220; CIL vi. (423; and ix. 338 (legatus of Moesia in a.d. 222). Is it not possible to 
recognize in the pratum Furianum of Carnuntum (note 74) land assigned to the legion 
by the same C. Furius Octavianus? On the painted tomb of Brrstnvik near Belgrade, 
see Miloje M. Vassich, Starinar (1906), pp. t28ff. (in Serbian). 

"* On the dress of Pannonian women sec Margaretr Lang, ‘Die pan non be ho 
I’rauentracht', Out.Jahruh. 19-20, (919, pp. 208 ff. On the dress of the men, J. Ham¬ 
pel, Arch. Rrtesitf, 1881, pp. 308 ff.; 1906, pp. 257 ff.; 1907, pp. 289 IT.; 1910, pp. 3 " ff- 
The basis of the dress is Celtic. Cf. A. Schober, Die romisihen Grabsteine von Noticum und 
Pannonien (1923), p. T76. Some Celtic cults were retained by the Pannonians, c.g. the 
cult of the Mother Goddesses, who were worshipped in Pannonia under the name of 
Nutrices. A sanctuary of these ‘Nurses’ was recently discovered at Poetovio, K. Wigand, 
Oest. Jahresh. (8, 1915, pp. 189 ff.; cf. my article in Archaeolegia, 69, 1920, pp. 204 ff. 
(Appendix III to F. Havcrfield’s article on ‘Roman Cirencester’). On the peculiarities 
of art and culture in Pannonia, K. Hekler, Strena BulUiana (1924), pp. 107 IT. 

81 On the province of Dacia in general sec J. Jung, Die romanischen lumdschaften, 
p. 378; id. Die Rdmer und Romanen in den Donauiandern *, pp. i^ff., and the 
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excellent articles of Brandis in Pauly-Wisaowa, iv, cols. 1967 ff (cf ibid., Suppl. i, 
col. 263) and N. Feliciani in F,. de Ruggiero, Diz- fpigr. ii, pp. !44off, cf. V. Vaschide, 
Histoue de la conqutu rcmaine de la Daiie {1903); R. Paribeoi, Opiums Princrps, i, ch. xii, 
pp. 309ff.; N. Vulif, ‘Lcs Deux Dacics’, Mas. Beige, 27, 1923, pp. 253(1*.; V. Chris- 
trescu, Viafa economicd a Daciei Rotruvu (1929) (with French summary'). On the Banat 
(which, according to the author, corresponds to Dacia Malucnsis) see C. Palsch, 
‘ikitrage zur Volkerkunde von Wesleuropa. II. Banater Sarmaten', Wien. Anz- 62, 
■925, pp. 181 ff. On the Dacian limes see Km. Panaitescu, ‘I jc Limes dacique’, Acad. 
Rcumaine, Bull, de la sec. hist. 15, 1929, pp. 1 ff. On pre-Roman Dacia see loan G. An- 
driesrscu, Coniribufie la Dacia tnainle de Rornanii (1912); V. Pai-van, Geliea [1926J (in 
Romanian; and Dacia ( 1928). On Parvan's conception of'romanitA' in Dacia see ‘R.S.’, 
JRS 19, 1929, p. 102. The native population which was not absorbed by the cities 
lived in villages, CIL iii. 7633 (827) and 8060. The territory of the cities was divided 
intopagi, CIL iii. 7847, cf. 7852, 7853, and 7868. It is very probable that at least a part 
of the native population rose in revolt against the Romans in the difficult times under 
M. Aurelius: the rebels massacred some members of the city bourgeoisie of Dacia, see CIL 
iii. 1579, 8009, 8021, and C. Patsch, 'L'ntersuch. v‘, Wus. MiU. 8, 1902, pp. 123 ff. 
One of the most influential families of Apulum was the family of the Aelii Marcelli, 
CIL iii. 974, 1001, 1 tat, 1 t8t, 1182, 1208; a male member of this family was adopted 
by a high Roman officer of Italian (Umbrian) origin, CIL iii. 1180, cf 7795 and xi. 
5215. A record of a business manager belonging to the same family was found in the 
vicus ad Mediam near Drobeta (CIL iii. 1573a). Other business men on a large scale 
were the farmers of salt-mines, pasture lands, and customs-duties (1 CIL iii. 1209, cf 
1363 and 7853). They remind one of the well-known family syndicate of Julii, who 
farmed the customs, sec my Gesch. d. Slaatspaiht, p. 395. Gold and silver mines were 
exploited by the state directly. On the town of Sarmizcgctusa, capital of Dacia, see 
C. Daicovici, ‘Fouilles et rrcherches a S.\ Dacia, 1, 1924, pp. 224 ff The town of 
Sarmizegctuia was the largest economic centre of Dacia and in general of the Last 
Danubinn countries. Two Palmyrene sanctuaries were discovered in the city, one of 
which isstill visible (CIL iii. 7954-5; Daicovici, op. cit., p. 228, cf. ClLiii. 795C; Daicovici 
gives a bibliographical survey of these interesting discoveries). Apparently there were 
at least two groups of Palmyrene traders in the town: they ran hardly have been 
soldiers or veterans. Two Syrian merchants in Dacia are recorded in an inscription 
found at Augusta Traiana in Thrace, of the reign of Alexander Severus: G. Kazarow, 
Arut. du mtisee nat. de Sofia, 1922-36 (1926), p. >2 1 (in Bulgarian) » SRC iii. 537. 
One of these merchants is railed in the inscription wZ/inopoe r^s do*/cc, where 
Kazarow read [oJv*V/itrof>©«, and Wilhelm (in SRC) (oi)id/uropot. Since the omission 
of the sigma would be strange and inexplicable, 1 accept the reading of Wilhelm. The 
second merchant is called pX doxwc, which should perhaps be expanded as 
^(oi/)A(fV77i) T-fc dn-ias. In this 0 o«.WiJ? (if he Ls one) should wc recognize a member 
of a 0ovAi} established in the West, according to Eastern usage, by an association of 
business-men? The Syrian merchants had their centre in Thrace, but maintained 
brisk trade-relations with Dacia. If Wilhelm's reading is correct, the inscription 
indicates that the production of wine in Thrace was important in the Roman age as 
well, and that Thrace at that time exported wine to Dacia. Compare the association 
of merchants on the Greek model at Pcrinthus, Kali oka, Oesl. Jahresb. 23, 1926, Beibl. 
col. 172, no. 121 (Hellenistic); cf. J. Dobiai, ‘Le* Syricns dans lc bassin du Danube’, 
Ilidluo Sbotrdk (Prague, 1928), pp. 15 ff 

** On the Thracians in general sec the excellent book of G. Kazarow, ‘BeifrAge zur 
Kulturgeschichte dcr Thrakcr' (Sarajevo, 1916), in Z m Kwde der Balkanhalbinsel , II, 
QueiUn tmdFcrschungen, j, cf id. 'The Celts in Ancient Thrace and Macedonia', Papers 
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of the Bulgarian Academy of Science, 18, 1919, pp. 41 ff. (in Bulgarian); id. Bulgaria in 
Antiquity (1926) (in Bulgarian); id. CAHv Si, pp. 534 ff., and pis. in, 52-76; N. Vulic, 
'Lei Cckes dans Ic N'ord de la Peninsule Balcanique’, Mus. Beige, 30, 1926, pp. 231 ff.; 
S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926). It is probable that in the tribal life ofthe 
Thracians the leading part was played by a ruling feudal aristocracy. The mass of the 
population lived in conditions which might be compared with those of the helots and 
of the penestae (G. Kazarow. op. cit., p. 17). It is hard to say whether the well-known 
description of the social and economic system of the Getae by Horace, Carm. iii. 24, is 
based on real information or on a vague idealized picture of ‘barbarian’ life in 
general, arbitrarily attributed to them. His words, ‘campestres melius Scythae |.. . 
vivunt et rigidi Getae, | inrr.etata quibus iugera liberas | frugus et Cererem ferunt, | nec 
cultura placet longior annua, |dcfunctumqueIaboribus|aequali rccreatsortcvirarius', | 
vague as they arc, seem to imply that the Thracians held the land in common and that 
private property in land was unknown among them, which in fact is not incompatible 
with the conditions of serfdom. I am not as confident as G. Kazarow that Horace is 
merely reproducing a commonplace (op. cit., pp.43ff, with a good bibliography). Cf. the 
similar conditions both in Illyria and in Spain, note 63. I incline rather to believe that 
Horace got his evidence from an earlier source which represented conditions in Thrace 
before it was subject to strong Greek and Roman influence. Probably the subjects of 
Burebista and Decehalus in Dacia and those of the vassal Odrysian king* of Thrace 
lived a less primitive life On the social and economic conditions of the Thracians, see 
G. Kazarow, op. cit, pp. 26ff (Sicdclungen und BefciiiRungeo) and pp. 36 ff. (Acker- 
bau, Wcinbau, &c.), and for the Roman period id. Bulgaria in Antiquity, pp. 59 ff. 

•* On the history of the Thracian regions in general (other than Dacia) in the Roman 
period see G. Kazarow, Bulgaria in Antiquity (1926) (in Bulgarian), pp. 48 ff; B. Filow, 
‘Roman Rule in Bulgaria’, Bull. Bulg. History, 1, 1928 (in Bulgarian). On the history 
of the province Moesia see A. von Premerstcin, ‘Die Anfingr dcr l'rovinz Moesien’, 
Orst. Jahresh. t, 1898, Beibl. pp. 146 ff; S. E. Stout, The Governors of Moesia (1911). 
On the military occupation of Moesia, see Bcuchcl, De legume prima Italka (1903); 
B. Filow, ‘Die Legionen drr Provinz Moesia'. Klio, Beihcft 6, 1906; H. van dc Weerd, 
£tude historique sur trots Ugions romames du Bas Danube (f907);J. VVolko, Britt age gur 
Geschichu der legio XI Claudia (1908); B. Filow. The Roman Auxiliary Troops in 
Moesia’, Memoirs of the Bulgarian Hist. Soe. 1906, pp. 11 ff. (in Bulgarian); E. Rittcrling, 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Legio (under the respective legions); rf. R. Paribrni, Optimus 
Princeps, i, pp. 335 ff and B. Filow, Bull. Sot. Arch. Bulg. 5, 1915, pp. 191 ff (in Bul¬ 
garian). On the military occupation of South Russia, see my Iranians and Greeks, 
pp. 152 and 234. New light was thrown on the social and economic life of 
the province of Moesia by the systematic and successful excavations of the late 
V. PArvan. Reports on these excavations are printed in the Annals of the Romanian 
Academy ( AnaleU Academiei Romane). They are quoted, and the new evidence is used, 
in PArvan’s articles Sulle origini della citiltd Rtmana (Rome, 1922), and T primordi della 
rivilti Romans alle foci del Danubio'. Ausonia, to, 1921, pp. 187 ff, cf. his Romanian 
book tnceputurile vitfii Romane la gurile Dundrii (1923), in far a Noastri. New readings of 
some passages of the inscriptions published by him were suggested by A. Wilhelm, 
An&iger der phil.-hisl. Klasse d. Ah,id. d. Wits, in Wien, 59, 1922, pp. 30 ff On the 
pre-Roman conditions in Moesia and the Hellenic civilization, see PArvan. ‘La 
Penetration hcllcniquc et heltenistique dam la valke du Danube’, Bulletin de la Section 
Historique de VAcademe Roumame, to, 1923; rf. his book Getica (1926) and the Eng¬ 
lish summary of it, Dacia (1928). On religion see J. Todorov, Paganism in Moesia, 
pagan Cults and Deities (1928) (in Bulgarian, with English summary). 

g6 On these cities see Die antiken Miaztn Nordgriechtnlands, L 1 (1898); 2 (1910), and 
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the corresponding articles in Pauly-Wissowa. Cf. the articles of Pirvan on Tomi, 
Histria, and Callaris in Anal. Acad. Ram. 1915, 1916, and 1920, and PArvan, 'Fouiilta 
d'Histria: Inscriptions: troisitmc s^ric: 1923-25’, Dacia, 2, 1925, pp. 198 ff.; id. ‘line 
nouvcllc inscription de Tomi', ibid. 1, 1924, pp. 273ff.; Th. Sauciuc-Saveanu, 
‘Callatis’, ibid, t, pp. 108 ff., 2, pp. 104 ff.; O. Tafrali, ’La Citi pontique dc Callaris’, 
Rev. arch. 1925 (t), pp. 238 ff., and Aria ti archeol. I, 1927. On Dionysopolis and 
environs see O. Tafrali, La Cili pontique de Dionysopolis, &c. (1927). The inscription 
in Tafrali, ibid., p. 71, no. 10 [Kalinka, AntikeDenkmdler, 116], is interesting: it attests at 
Cavarna the existence of inhabitants of Scythian origin, and of a mysterious dlaoo 1 of 
Tauroi{Bacchae?).On Odessos (Varna) see A. Sala^ and K.Skorpil, 'N'Skolik Archcolo- 
gickydt Pamdtek z Vycbodniho Bulharska’, Ceikd Akad. X'eda UnJni, 1 928,cf. L. Robert, 
Rev. dePhil. 1929, p. 150, no. xviii {series of interesting inscriptions). It is interesting to 
see how strong the oriental clement was in the new colonies of Trajan: see the inscrip¬ 
tions of Ratiaria, in I. Welkow, Ann mire du mus. not. de Sofia, 1922-26 (1926), p. 138, no. 1. 

* T This is the reason why South Russia was protected by detachments of the Moesian 
legions and by auxiliary troops. For the army of Mortia the foodstuffs came from 
Tyras and Olbia. The Bosporan kingdom was the hinterland of the Cappadocian and 
Armenian armies, see my Iranians and Greeks, pp. x47 ff.; cf. Tae. Ann. xiii. 39, and 
Chap. VIII, note 5. On the Dobrodgea (or Dobrudja) see J. Weiss, 'Die Dobrudscha 
in Altcrtum', £ur Kunde der RalkanhalUnsel, I. Reisen und Btobachlungen, voL 12. 

** V. Pirvan, ‘Descoperiri novA in Scythia Minor’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913, p. 491 
(25 fr.) on the territory of Troesmis (legio V Macrdonica), and p. 502 (36 IT.) on the 
territory of Noviodunum, which before Diocletian was the headquarters of the Classis 
Fla via Mocsica, cf. CIL iii. 14448 (a.o. 178): ’c<ivcs) R(omani) v(eterani) vico Nov(o)’, 
cf. 14447 and 12487. Cf. his article in Ric.fil. 52, 1924, pp. 307 ff, on the develop 
mrnt of the municipium Aurelium Durostorum out of the ranabae of the leg. xt 
Claudia. In the time of Antoninus Pius it was still a settlement of 'fives Romani cC 
consistentes in canabis Aeliis legionu xi Claudiar', CIL iii. 7474; in the first year of 
M. Aurelius we have a dedication by ’vetcrani legion is xi Claudiae p. f. mini mi 
co(n)s(ulatuum)’ (first published by PArvan. loc. cit.); in 169-76 it is styled municipium 
Aurelium (inscription published by PArvan, loc. cit.). Cf. J. Todorov, Durostorum (1927) 
(in Bulgarian). The best-studied city is Nicopolis ad btrum, which was excavated in 
1900 and 1905. It was founded by Trajan about a.d. 114-16 and has almost the same 
plan as the contemporary African colony of that emperor —Timgad. At Nicopolis, how¬ 
ever, a strong rastlc was added to the town, which is itself in the form of a military 
camp with buildings for the. civil population (the forum, the theatre, and the curia (?) 
have been excavated). It may be noticed in passing that the Romans did the same 
also in the Chersonese and rite Crimea, where a strong Roman garrison was stationed, 
at least from the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. The best plans of N'icopolis, and 
the best attempts at reconstruction, are in S. BoWev, 'Nicopolis ad Istnim', Hull. Inst. 
Arch. Bulg. 5, 1928-9, p. 56 (with full bibliography); cf. Chap. V, note 4. 

** Most of the citizens of the Greek cities had the imperial gentilicia, Flavii, Goceeii, 
TJlpii, and Aelii, just as in Olbia, Chersonesus, and Panricapaeum. This fact, together 
with their Greek cognomina, shows that they were not immigrants from Italy or from 
the romanized provinces, but mostly natives of the Black Sea cities or immigrants 
from Asia Minor: sec CIL iii. 7532, where Greeks from the Black Sea, Galana, Cappa¬ 
docia, Pontus, and Bithynia all have Roman gentilicia, cf. V. PArvan, Iprimordi, &c., 
p. 196. PArvan exaggerates somewhat the degree of romanization of the Greek cities 
of the Black Sea; cf., however, his just remarks in 'Histria vii’ (Mem. d. Ac. Rom. Sect. 
1st., iii. 2. 1), pp. 42 and 114 (in regard to a list of names, perhaps of members of 
the gerousia of Histria). Despite their Roman names, the residents in these cities, like 
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those of Chersor.esus and Olbia in South R us s i a, remained Greek, at least in their 
language. It may be useful to enumerate some of the villages (eki) which were attri¬ 
buted to the cities, as far as our geographical knowledge goes. The best known are the 
territories of Histria and Tomi. Six inscriptions, almost all of the time of Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius, are dedicated to the supreme god of the Roman Empire by the 
'vrtrrani ct cives Romani et Beni coroistenles' of the Vicus Quintionis (l’irvan, * Hist na 
iv’, p. 617, no. 24 1= L'Ah. ip. 1919, 13J and "Hisiria vii\ p. 55, nos. 46-57). The 
village was ruled by two maguin, one Roman and one Thracian, and by one quaestor. 
Two inscriptions of the same period (CII. iil. 75261 and PArvan, ‘Histria vii’, no. 53 
(■* L'An. ip. 1924, 147]) speak of a Virus Celeris and name one tnagitUr. Vicus 
Cnsianus occurs in two inscriptions (PArvan, ’Dese. nova in Scythia Minor', Anal, 
Acad, Rom, 1913, pp. 534 fF.). Vicus Seeundini: Parvan, ‘Histria vii’, no. 61 [ -•» L'An. 
ip. 192.1, 148]. Vicus Narcisianus: Parvan, Int/putunle t>u(ii Roman* la xurilt Dundrli 
(«923)t P- '471 IGRR i. 599- itL^pUa (latrine) «<^i D 

Mp naytorpdnK. Vicus turre Murafporis or -traits): CIL iii. 7533; cf. 733ft. Vicus 
Amlaidina: ibid. 13743- Vicus Hi..., ibid. 12494. Territory of Carsiitm: Vicus 
Vrrnbrittianm: ibid. 12479 (14440). Territory of Aegy^sus: ibid. 14441 anf * '444*! 
of CalUrit. Asbotodeini and Sardcts, rin or tribes (?): ibid. 14214, 33. Cf. I'irvan, 
‘Cetalca Ulmetum’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913-14, i, pp. 591 If., and ii, 2. pp. 397 CT. 
(a list of no). It is easy to recognize that some of these na were named after a 
prominent Roman resident—Quintio, Secundinus, Narcissus, Crier, Sic. the 
owner of a Urge estate in the territory of the won; some had geographical names; some 
had a special descriptive epithet, like thr Virus Casianus: in tlte bcamdary inscriptions 
of its territory {opa, Katu.i,,*, aw*\ovx**>) the residents are named cave-dwellers, which 
they probably were. (1 do not believe in the religious explanation given by lVirvan.) 
In some inscriptions of the territory of Torai and Histria ( CIL iii. 7533, and PArvan, 
‘HLstiia vii', no. 61, pp. 96 IT. [sec above], both of the 3rd cent.; cf. PArvan, Dacia, 2, 
1925, p. 241, nos. 41 [<■» L'An. ip. 1927, 6a] and 43 ibid. 64)) the residents arc 
described as ‘fives consistentea ct Lai* (Histria) or 'Lac' (Tomi). It is certain that the 
name Lai (as also that of Beni, Darii, Ac., see note 90) is that of a tribe; ns has been 
shown by PArvon and Casion (see PArvan, ‘Fouilles d'Histria. Inscriptions: iroisiAmc 
tfrie: 1923-1925’, Dacia, 2, 1925, pp. 24c ff., and $. Gaason, JRS 17, 1927, pp. 97^) 
it orcun as the name of a Paeonian tribe in Thucydides (ii. 96. 3; 97. a), in the form 
Ammio., and in Step ha mis of By/antium as It a interesting to observe, with 

Casion, that the Romans moved some warrior-tribes to the steppes of the Dobcudja, 
including the Bessi of Haemus (see next note) and the Lai ofPaeooia, who there learnt to 
lead the peaceful life of the peasant. Cf. L. Wickcrt, JDAI 44, 1929, Arch. Anz., p. 193. 

•° The best example of a tribal territory with a Roman cast/Hum as its centre is 
afforded by the territory of Capidava, with the Urge and prosperous village I 'Imctum. 
The population of this district consisted of Dacians and Bessi and of Roman citizens, 
CIL iii. 14214. 26 (a.d. 140). ‘civet Romani et Brvsi consistentes vico Ulmcto’; cf. 
Parvan, ‘Detcopcriri novi in ScythU Minor’, Anal. Acad. Rom. 1913, pp. 471 If., 
‘cives Romani et Bessi consistentes trgione Capidavac* (cf. p. 539), and CIL iii. 12493 
(a.o. 150); V. Pit-van, fnctpulunl/, p. 199. Other viUages of the same territory were the 
Vicus Ctemenlianus (CIL iii. 7565; V. PArvan, op. eit., p. 203, cf. CIL iii. 12488) and 
the Virus l.'ltinsium (PArvan, JDAt 30, 1915, Arch. Anc, p. 239 ■» L'An. ip. 1922, 65). 
One of the rich Romans of Capidava, C. lulius C. f. Quadratus, pritutpi loci and 
qidnfuennalis Urriteri Capidar/mu ( CIL iii 12491, PArvan, fiueputunU ru/ii Roman/ la 
guriU Dundrii, pp. 52 ff., tigs. 31-33), represented on his funeral altar himself (?) in the 
local dress (shirt, trousers, cloak), the god Silvanus, protector of his fields and pastures, 
and two scenes of the life of his estate: his sheep grazing in a forest (?), and one of his 
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coloni ploughing his field in the vicinity of a forest. It is worthy of note that the in¬ 
habitants of the territory formed a religious association in honour of Silvanus Sator 
under the name eonsaaani, P&rvan, JDAI 30, 1915, Arch. Anz.. pp. 204 f. = L’An. ip. 
1922,67 and 70. Other well-to-do local landowners: L. Julius Iulianus qui rt Rundacio 
(PArvan, 'Castrul dela Poiana', Anal. Acad. Rom. tgi 3, pp. 103 ff.); L. Pompcius Valens 
from Ancyra in the territory off I istria (C/L iii. >2489); M. Ulpius Longinus buried in 
piaedio suo in the territory of Tomi [CIL iii. 770); M. Atius T. f. Firmus, loci princ/ps, 
in the territory of Tomi {CIL iii. 772); Cocceius Vitales and Cocceia Julia, obili ad 
uillam suam, from Ulmetum and Capidava {CIL iii. 13737); Coeccius Elius who built 
a grave for Titia Matrina, ohila ad nla(m) sua{n 1) (C/L iii. 14214, 20). Some men of 
higher standing are mentioned in inscriptions: Cl 7 . iii. 12463 names a ‘vilicus L. 
[AJeli Marcelli c. v.'; CIL iii. 12419, 14447, and Parvan, ‘Histria iv*. Anal. Acad. Rom. 
1916, pp. 633 (tot) ff., no. 30 [--» L'An. ip. 1919, 14]: 'termin(i) positi inter (G]eui 
Ampudi [vilj[lam et vicanos B .. eridavenses' (I prefer the well-known name Gessius 
to the awkward Bessus). Besides the Bessi, oilier native tribe.* arc mentioned on the 
boundary stones: Moot et Thraces { CIl. iii. 749; 12345; 12407; 14422, t; I agree with 
P&rvan that these stones do not mark the boundary between the provinces of Thracia 
and Moesia), Dad (C/L iii. 14437, 2). It is probable that the Trullenves (on the Oefteus) 
did not belong to a dty territory (CIL iii. 14409 and 14412, 3) any more than did 
the vicus mentioned in iii. 7466; E. Kalinka, ‘Antiltc Denkmalcr in Bulgaricn', Schr. d. 
Balkankom. 4, 1906, no. 128 (a.d. 153). 

*' On the province of Thrace, D. Kalopothakci, De Thracia procincia Romana (1893); 
A. Stein, Rbmische Reichsbeamte da Proving Thracia (Sarajevo, 1921); E. Kalinka, 'Antikc 
Dcnkmalcr in Bulgaricn’, Schr. d. Balkankom. 4, 1906; G. Kazarow, Bulgaria in Anti¬ 
quity (1926) (in Bulgarian), pp. 48 ff. Reports on current excavations are published in 
the Bulletin of the Bulgarian Arch. Soc. and from 1923 in the Bull. del'Inst. arch. bulg. (in 
Bulgarian with French return#*) and in the Arch. . 4 *;. of the German Arch. Institute, 
cf. the useful bibliography by B. Filow, Ann. dv misie nat. dr Scfia, /<) 2 *- 25 , 1926, 
pp. 618 (T. (Classic period), 628 ff. (ancient Thracians). On the Greek cities ofThracc, 
F. Mlinzrr and M. Strack, 'Die antikrn Miinzrn von Thrakien’, 19J2, in Die antiken 
Mtinz/n ffordgritihmlands, ii. On the first Roman settlers in Thrace (when it was still 
a vassal slate under Rome) see E. Kalinka, 'Altes und Neuos aus Thrakicn', Out. 
Jahresh. 23, 1926, Bcibl. p. 118, no. 1. A very good survey of the activity of Trajan in 
urbanizing the Danube lands may be found in A. von Domaszcwski, Ccsch. d. romischen 
Kaisa, ii, pp. 177 ff, and in B. Filow, Bull. Sac. Arch. Dulg. 5, 1915, pp. 189 ff. 

9> IORR i. 721 « F.. Kalinka, Ant. Denim., 55: «c«ai 
Z[rX .]ofiaoirfyi) fuj^aputrovptv bih «u>{m’ i)’**" Bprrrorrupw *a! htonniyrp^[<S]r, lixopioroG/ity 
Kophl^n yiKtpftvp 4 *>dpx V ivXrjt 'Eppr>&<X «L>favr. ,V 4 futy iyywt *al 

nari root vdpo*?. cf. ibid. 728 E. Kalinka, ibid., too and 677 = E. Kalinka, 
ibid., 135: Ti. Cl(audius) Theopompus crpaTijyor Xan*f)t rifi n\i]pw6ov, ZyjXrirutrp 
6 p<i»ijf,A<*- 0 [<X]’riu(iit »«[&/»] e«[a]r. Note the close relations of the villages to soldiers, ibid. 
738: nlxa | Z»AovJ{ijrv AipijXh* Mo'v*xaElovXiyoG rr\pr,Top,o.ylp- 

tuxopiar^pia^nopa itaipyjTiM. On the strategist of the Thracians, sec G. Kazarow, Beitrdgr 
ZW Kullurgeschichte da Thr aka, p. 19, note I. Some of the strategiai may have been 
incorporated in the 2nd cent. a.d. in the territories of the new cities (Pliny, hill 
iv. 11.40, knows of fifty of them, while Ptolemy, iii. 11.6, enumerates only fourteen). 
It would be superfluous to produce evidence regarding the rural character of 
economic life in Thrace in the Roman period: observe the nwtic type of nearly all 
the divinities worshipped in the shrines of this region and the part played by deities 
like Dionysus and the Nymphs in local cults. Further the Thracian Rider-God is 
essentially a god of fertility, see note 95. In this context I may recall the very interesting 
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inscription which attests the breeding of livestock, and particularly perhaps horses, 
in southern Thrace: it was found at Cillae (fCAAot) on the road between Philippopolis 
and Hadrianople {Bull. Inst. Arch. Rulg. 5, 1928-9, p. 379; G. Kazarow,£t»5,27, 1929, 
p. 143). It is a dedication to the great ‘Hero** erected by a certain [Aurelius] Proculus 
aiv Eorvy,ar< 2 i *<OAiyya — atrip rijs cV6i^jnp «r]ai oirun «Ajt£Sos, cf. BCH 
36, 1912, p. 592, no. 48; G. Kazarow, Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iii, col. 1:41 (Kadi- 
keni): IJooiSdmi /’Ai/kohw yewpyoi 0 [<]<p trtfi alavroO xal TiLr tmjrtaiy, rv^t/v. From 
the letters of the archive of Heroninus from Egypt ( P.Flor . 121; 126, 13; 322, 81, cf. 
pp. 254, 255; P.Ryl. 236, 18) it seems certain that in the 3rd cent, the hrutri^lrrjt 
superintended the transport-beasts in a large estate. This is also the case in our inscrip¬ 
tion, which is probably concerned with a large, perhaps an imperial, estate, where the 
excellent mounts of the 'Ihracian cohorts and alae were probably bred. ‘Evfym) prob¬ 
ably means the whole number of beasts under the charge of the two f»*«-njvcr<i«. 
See Chap. VIII, note 40. 

91 IGRR i. 766 ~ Dittcnbergcr, Syll.* 880. The villages contributed inhabitants to 
the new market-places. Near Augusta Traiana (mod. Gostilitza) we find one such 
emporium: Jutfoiouparlpai «V»o'p*o* (‘double strong fortress'). We know of this fortified 
emporium from some inscriptions, the earliest of which belongs to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, the latest to that of Aurelian, see I. Welkow, Annuaire du mush not. dr Sofia, 
1932-25, pp. 129 ff., nos. 1-4, cf. IGR i. 591. Another place of the same type was Dia in 
Bithynia, ibid. iii. 1427; cf. iv. 863 (Ijiodicea ad l.ycum). The inhabitants of those 
market-places were not citizens of a city but arc called r'>o«roOvr«{ or oimfro/jeff or 
*aro*xoC*T«f, which corresponds to the Latin uuolat. The new town is therefore not a 
city (wdA«t). It Ls probable that the emporium Nauna near Gallipoli in Italy had the 
same or a similar constitution, CIL ix. to; Pliny, NH iii. 11. 103; G. Lugli in E. de 
Ruggiero’s, DU. efiigr. ii, p. 2108. Cf. abo the emporium near Placentia, Liv. xxi. 
57. 10. The Greek name which was used in Thrace, shows that in organizing 

new market-places of a permanent character the Romans followed the already existing 
Greek (probably Hellenistic) practice. The of the Greek half of the Empire 

may be compared with the early Italian fora and concihabula (E. de Ruggiero, DU. 
tffgr. iii, p. 198; A. Schulien in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, col. 62): the difference was that the 
inhabitants of the provincial were not Roman citizens, and that the new settle¬ 

ments were to a large extent artificial creations, the ultimate object being to establish 
a new city around a market-place which was a centre of seasonal fairs; cf. the next 
note. It is interesting to observe that the establishment of tuiropui, like the institution 
of seasonal fairs, is confined to the almost purely agricultural regions of the Empire, for 
the purpose was to organize a regular exchange of goods in places where commercial 
intercourse was handicapped by the slowness and (in winter time) the irregularity of 
communications. Cf. Chap. IX, note3l (on the military character of these settlements). 

*♦ CIL iii. 12336 IGRR i. 674 = Dittenberger, SyllA 888 (cf. Dessau, Humes, 62, 
• 927, pp. 205 ff.; Wilcken, Arch. f. Pa/m. 9, pp. 15 ff.). It is to be noted that in 
1 . 14 the peasants of Scaptoparc call themselves landowners of the village: 

•ml «*h rjj wfioytypait'tUri] cf. 1 . 57. In 1 . 26 they mention a seasonal fair 
which was celebrated every year two miles from the village. On the seasonal fairs sec 
P. Huvclin, Essai historique sur le droit des marchis tl da fonts (1897), pp. 80 ff. 1 1 would be 
worth while to collect the evidence about the fairs of the ancient world more fully than 
has been done by Huvclin. whose chief purpose was to characterize the fairs of the 
Middle Ages and of modem times. Very interesting, for instance, are the allusions to 
the nundinae at Pompeii, particularly the recently discovered graffito enumerating fairs 
at Pompeii itself, Nuceria, Atella, Nola, Cumae, Puicoli, and even at Capua and 
Rome (M. Della Cortc, Rio. Indo-Gnco-ltalua, 8, 1924, p. 118). Seasonal fairs have 
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been very important factors in the economic history of almost all agricultural coun¬ 
tries; witness their development in modern Russia before she became industrialized. 
Their persistence in such countries as Asia Minor and Syria (in connexion with the 
large temples and the large estates, see my Stud. z. Gtsch. rom. /Col., p. 274, and Chap. VI 1 , 
note 6), and their development in Thrace and Africa (Chap. VII, note 81) during the 
period of the early Roman Empire, as well as the careful legislation of the late Roman 
Empire regarding them (Huvelin, loc. cit.), show that, while they came to play a second¬ 
ary part in the more progressive and more industrialized regions of the Empire and 
during periods of progressive economic life in general, they were institutions of great 
and growing importance in the purely agricultural districts, and regained importance 
in every part of the Empire when economic life became everywhere simplified. Quite 
different from the seasonal fairs which developed in agricultural districts were those 
connected with the regular caravan-trade, (o which such flourishing cities as Palmyra 
and Petra owed their origin and prosperity. These fairs are comparable with the great 
(and still surviving) fair of Nijnij-Novgorod in Russia, at least in its early days, or to 
the smaller one of Orenburg, which was a rallying point for caravans, before the 
construction of the Turkestan railway. 

M On the funeral chariots of Thrace, from the 2nd to the 4th cent. A.n., see G. Seure 
‘chars thraces', BCH 49, 1925, pp. 347 ff. rf. ibid. 25, 1901, pp. 181 ff, and ibid. 28, 
1904, pp. 2»o ff.; cf. also, on certain day chariots found in tombs of the same period, 
G. Seure, HA 1925 (2), pp. 3 IF. The metal parts of the chariots found in some tumuli 
in Bulgaria arc in excellent preservation; some are plated with silver, others enamelled. 
They recall Sarmatian tombs. It is to be borne in mind that Sarmatians were settled 
in the Balkan lands from the 1st cent. a.d. (see the inscription of Titus Plautius Sil- 
vanus, Dessau, IIS 986 (a.d. 57), cf. ibid. 852-3: P. Aelius Rasparaganus, king of the 
Roxolani, captured by Hadrian, interned at Pola),and that the first migratory waves of 
Sarmatians may have adopted the Scythian custom (unknown to later Sarmatiam) 
of burying the chariots. The Scythians lived for centuries in the Danubian countries, 
and even in the time of Ovid were still neighbours of the city of Tomi. It is also interest¬ 
ing to observe that at least one of the tombs of the Iazyges, a Sarmatian tribe which 
settled between the Danube and the Them in the period a.d. 20-50, namely the tomb 
ofjiszalsdszcntgyrirgy (see Hild, Arch. £rUsit6, 1901, pp. 120 ff.; A. Alfdldi, Dtr UnUrgang 
der Homer fumchaft in Pannonien, ii (1926), p. 8; N. Fettich, Stminarium Kondal.ovianum, 
2 (1928), p. 108, pi. xv, 3 (cf. id. in M. Rostowzew, SkjOiienmdDrr Bosporus, i (1931), 
pp. 498ff.), shows traces of Scythian funeral rites (including the chariot). We must not, 
however, forget that the Cdts also buried their dead in chariots (cf. H. Iehncr, Bonn. 
Jahb. 128, 1923.pp.28ff.). On the cults of the Thracian 'Hero*', and on the local shrines 
of the Thracians (many of which have been excavated), where native gods were wor¬ 
shipped under a Greek or Roman disguise, see G. Kazarow, Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. 
iii, cols. 1132 ff.; id. Bulgaria in Anliejuitj (1926) (in Bulgarian), pp. 78 IT.; id. 

Arrh. .ing. 1926, pp. t ff., and A 'ho, 22, 1928. pp. 232 ff.; cf. A. Buday, ‘Thrak lovas 
istan problemaja’ (‘Das Problem des sogenannten thrakischcn Raters’: in Hungarian 
with a German summary), ArbtiUn des anh. Inst. d. k. Ungar. Franz Jastphs-Unwersitat 
turn Szeged (Dolgoznlok , &c.), ii (1926); iv (1928); v (1929); G. Seure, ‘Le Roi Rhine ctlc 
hcros chasseur', Rev. d. phil. 1928, pp. tot ff. I cannot give my opinion here regarding 
the theory of Professor A. Buday, who believes that the rider represented on the 
votive and sepulchral rebels is the dedicaut or the dead person, heroized, not the 
divinity: the rebels would thus be monuments of a rcbgion of salvation. The sanc¬ 
tuaries arc all modest village shrines, full of votive bas-reliefs of the same shape as 
many modern Greek-Orthodox ‘icons’. The Thracian ‘Hcros’ must not be confounded 
with the Oriental mounted god who was worshipped mostly by the soldiers of the 
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Danubian army and by veterans and their families, see my article in Mim.prls. & l'Acad. 
• 3 . 1923. and G. Kazarow, JDAI 38, 1922, p. 184, on an early Roman sanctuary of 
this Oriental god and the corresponding goddess near Razgrad. 

96 On Macedonia, besides the chapter in Mommsen's Roman History and his intro¬ 
duction to the Latin inscriptions of Macedonia in C/L, iii, see J. Jung, Die romani- 
schtn Landsckafun, pp. 377 ff.; M. G. Demitsas, ’H Man&ovia <v Xldon 
&c. (Athens, 1896); H. Gaebler, Die antUun Miinzm Mordgrieihenlands, iii, Makedonia 
und Paionia (1906); and cf. his ‘Bcitragc zur Munzkundc Makedoniens', Zfitscht.f. 
jVum. (the last in 36, 1927, pp. 183 ff, and 37, 1928, pp. 223 fT). On Paeonia, see 
G. Kazarow, Paeonia (.Sofia, 1921, in Bulgarian); cf. id. Klio, j8, 1922, pp. 20 fl'. On 
Thessalonica see O. Tafrali, Th/ualoniqu* des origina au XIV * sOdt (1919). On Lissus, 
Apollonia, and Dyrrhachium, sec C. Praschnikcr and A. Schober, ‘Arch&ologische 
Forschungen in Albanicn und Montenegro’, Sehr. d. Balkankom. 8, 1919, pp. 14 ff., 
32 ff., 69 ff; C. Praschnikcr, ‘Muzakhia und Malakastra, Oal, Jahrtsh. 21-22, 1922, 
Beibl. pp. 6 ff; cf. C. Patsch, ‘Das Sandsehak Berat in Albanien’, Schr. d. Balkankom. 
3, 1904, and M. N. Tod, JHS 42, 1922, p. 171, and C. Patsch, ‘Ausdera Albanischcn 
Nationalmuseum’, Oat. Jahrah. 23, 1926, pp. 210 ff It is interesting to observe that 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium, though officially cities of Macedonia, are socially and 
economically connected with the Roman cities of Dalmatia: see note 64. On the earlier 
history and archaeology of Macedonia see S. Gaston, Macedonia , Thrace and Illyria 
(1926). On the excavations at Stobi sec B. Saria, Oat. Jahresh. 26, 1930, pp. 64 ff., with 
bibliography. New discoveries in Albania arc recorded in Albania, Ret<. d'arch. d'hist ., 
d'art. Sec. 1-6 (1925-39). An archaeological survey of the region is given by L. M. 
Ugolini, Albania Antua: I. Ricerche archeologiche (1928); (//. L'Acropoli di Ftnice (1932); 
III. L'Acropoli di Dutrinto (1942).) 

*7 On the municipal aristocracy of Macedonia, the presidents of the Macedonian kou>6 *, 
see my article 'Inscriptions from Macedonia’, Bulletin of the Russian Arch. Inst. alCvnstanti- 
nople, 4,1899, pp. i66ff. (in Russian), especially the inscriptions nos. 2 and a a relating to 
C. Popillius Python of Bcroea,of the time of Nerva and Trajan [•*.!.'An. Ip. 1900, 131]; 
rf. M. G. Demitsas, op. cit., p. 71, no. 62. His contemporary was Pfcului Caelidius 
Pronto from Hcraclea Lynccstis (P. Pcrdrizct, BCH 2t, 1897, pp. t6i ff; cf. M. 
Holleaux, Rev. ft. gr. 11, 1898, pp. 273 ff [— £tuda,i, pp. 27iff.]).At Philippi a promi¬ 
nent part was played by the family of the Opimii, rich landowners and benefactors of 
the city (CIL iii. 656). Rich Thracian landowners of Philippi are mentioned in C.IL iii. 
703, 707. On the Roman character of Philippi see Ch. Picard, C. R. Acad. Inset. 1923, 
p. 395; P. Collart, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 74ff. (with bibliography),cf. ibid., pp. 492!!. (The 
French excavations at Philippi are reported in BCH [P. Collart, Philippes, VilUde Maci- 
doine (1937) JO A prominent man of the end of the 2nd rent, and the beginning of the 3rd 
was T. Aelius Geminius Macedo of Thessalonica, the first president of the Panhellcnion 
from thiseity(M. N. Tod, JHS 42, 1922, pp. 167ff.).Hisgiftof 10,000feetoflumberfor 
the construction of a basilica may indicate that he owned a large forest estate. In C/L iii. 
14206,4 (Dessau, ILS 5981) an estate of Claudianus Artcmidorus s.p.c. and in iii. 14206, 
12, another of a certain Cacsius Victor are mentioned. The large landowners in the 
cities which were not Roman colonies, e.g. Reroca, belonged mostly to the class of 
«Vx«KTT?jx/v>t ’Ptapotoi (M. G. Demitsas, op. cit., p. 70, no. 58). The persistence of the 
tribal and rural organization of Macedonia Is attested by the division of the large terri¬ 
tory of Beroea into 4 v\ai, which had geographical names and corresponded probably to 
the pagi of the Danube provinces. In the above-mentioned inscription of Hcraclea the 
cost of repairing the roads is imposed by the emperor, in his letter, on the landowners 
of the city (two-thirds) and on the tribe of the Jimroi f (onc-third); in the latter 
M. Holleaux recognizes the well-known Unrr w n L In another inscription on the 
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same stone Caclidius Fronto performs the gymnasiarchy both for the city and for the 
tribe of the Lynkcsti AnymsorArj. It is therefore probable that the city of Heraclca 

included in her territory the country of the Lynkcsti, who were not citizens of the city, 
one part of the tribe of the Anrrapoi being attached to the city in the same way as the 
Carni and Catali were attached to Tergeste. A very' curious distinction between the 
ivafiXiuol and the iroAfrai is made in the most interesting of the inscriptions of the 
Orestis (A. M. Woodward, JUS 33, 1913, pp. 337 ff., zml cent. a.d.). As a third cate¬ 
gory of landowners, not indentical either with the or the sroAtrat, arc named 

the Orcsti (I. 23). I cannot help thinking that the aggressive iwopguml were the Roman 
landowners of the territory (oi cmcc-tt^c**), who belonged to the province but did 
not belong to the city, while the Orcsti were the members of a tribe attached to the city. 
They were entered in the census rolls of the city as holders of parcels of public land. 
Cf. the iro<yiv ’OpJrrrtuv (A. J. B. Wace and A. M. Woodward, BSA 18,191 i-ta, p. 179, 
no. *$[~L'An. ip, 1914,216)) and the Dassaretii and their trpxnirqs, M. G. Dcmitsas, 
op. cit., p. 371, no. 330 (a). Both in Macedonia and in the neighbouring districts of 
Thessaly life seems to have been mostly rural, as is shown by the frequent mention 
of lift in the documents recording a delimitation between the city territories in Mace¬ 
donia and Thessaly. We have three imperial decisions on this subject, all of the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, CIL sis. 391 (Trajan), 586 (12306) (Hadrian), and A. J. B. 
Wace ami M. S. Thompson, op. cit., 17, tqitv-t 1, pp. 193 ff. [«* L’An. ip. 1913, 2], 
where in II. 14 ff. reference is made to the delimitation first made by Amyntas, father 
of Philip II: 'imeriptoa esse f(i)nrs convcnicntcs dcfini(t)ione regime factae ab Amynta 
Philippi patr(a)e inter Dolichanos et Elemiotas*, cf. A. Rosenberg, Hermes, 51, 1916, 
pp. 499 ff. On another stone of the same time recording a delimitation between 
Geneatae and... xini,cf. G. Kazarow, BCH 47,1923,pp. 275ff. [«- L'An. ip. 1924,57]. 
Mentions of viei: Cll. iii. 656; A. Salai', BCH 47, 1923, p. 63, no. 23: ‘M. Bictius 
Ccriun vct(cranus) vicanis d(e) s(uo)’; and, ibid., p. 65, no. 24, a votive stone to a 
local goddess set up by 'vicani Sc ... Nicaenses et Corcni ct Zcambu .. . \ followed 
by the names of euratores, all Thracian f— L'An. ip. 1924, 50]. 

08 Dio Chr. Tars. pr. (Or. 33), 25 (on Thessaly and Arcadia); 26 (on Macedonia); 
cf. the well-known statement of Plutarch, Dt def. or. 8, 414, and O. Sccck, Geseh. d. 
UnUrg. d. ant. Writ, i, p. 321, note 32. 

M Dittenbcrger, Sytl.‘ 827; E. Bourguct, Dt rebus Delphien impaatoriae aetatis (1905), 
pp. 74 ff. (letter of Hadrian); cf. ibid., pp. 94 ff. (general conclusions). There was no 
doubt a revival of the sanctuary in the 2nd cent. A.D., especially under Hadrian 
(the worst time had been the 1st cent, a.d.), but this revival was based almost wholly 
on gifts of the Roman emperors and of some members of the Roman and provincial 
nobility (especially Herodes Atticus and hb family). 

100 Dittenbcrger, 800; cf. A. von Prcmcntein, Ocst.Jahresh. 15,1912, pp. 200 ff.; 

8CC especially II. 12 ff.: * , ir<W£aro bi *al rdr Uparttav jYi«r6<nfr*of rdf dfornnVat Sit os 
‘OAt/i|vt«ov irKurroOpirjOnis WAorro* rrptxnXBtir, r£r « xptjpd retoiortm roif ftvorriplois 
ix roO c’S.'ou fU\cu r<p 

,0 ' I cannot undertake here the task of putting together the rich material on the 
economic life of Greece in the imperial period which is stored in the volumes of IG. 
The work is worth doing. One part of thb material, concerning Athens in (he early 
Roman period, has been investigated in a masterly way by S. Shebeleff, History of 
Athens from 225 to jr b.c. (St. Petersburg, 1898, in Russian), cf. id. 'Againd, Studies in 
the History of the Frame* of Acfuua , 1903 (in Russian); P. Graindor, Athines sous Auguste 
(1927), esp. pp. 159 It; id. Athines de Tibbe d Trajan (1931). The half-romantic attitude 
of the cultivated Romans towards Greece is well-illustrated by Plin. Ep. viii. 24, 
addressed to Maximus, the friend of Epictetus and at that time comctar civitatuun 
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liberarum of Achaca: see the article of F. Zucker, ‘Plinius Epist. viii, 24-ein Denkmal 
antiker Humanitat', PhiiA. 84, 19-28, pp. 209 ff. I see no indication in the sources that 
the conditions of agriculture in Greece in the 2nd cent. a.d. were desperate. It seems 
as if there had been a notable improvement as compared with the conditions of the 
1st cent. b.c. described by Cicero, ad Font. iv. 5. 4 (we can place complete confidence 
in what Dio Chryst. says in the EbfloucAs). Such an impression may be derived from 
a careful study of the inscription of Thisbe (Dittenbcrger, SylL* 884), and is confirmed 
by the fact that Greece had sufficient numbers of wealthy citizens to support the in¬ 
stitution of the Panhcllenion created by Hadrian (see M. N. Tod, JHS 42, 1922, 
pp. 173 ff., who quotes the bibliography of the question and gives a full survey of the 
epigraphical and literary evidence). The main feature of the Panhellenion was the 
great games, and they were supported and financed by the presidents and members 
of the council (oJwSpot) of the Panhellenion. It is noteworthy that in the list of these 
presidents and ovwSpoi or / 7 oW.U^«t (compiled by Tod, ibid., p. 177) there are also 
wealthy men from Greece (cf. C. S. Walton, JRS 19, 1929, p. 6a). A wealthy Spartan, 
a landowner, appears as a benefactor of his city during a period of famine under 
Hadrian: see the inscription in A. M. Woodward, 'Sparta: the Inscriptions', BSA 27, 
*925-6, pp. 22 ff., no. 3 SEG xi. 492}. He is C. Julius Theophrastus, who sold 
cheap corn to the citizens of Sparta (probably from his own estate, or else imported 
by him: instead of 40 denarii per medimnus, the price was t denarius per hemiekton, 
the twelfth part of the medimnus). Subsequently he distributed oil and, often, corn at 
a price below that of the market. Cf. Chap. V, note 9, and Chap. VIII, note at, and 

H. Box, ‘Roman Citizenship in Laconia*, 21, 1931, pp. aoo If. However, A. Stein 
and C. S. Walton are right in emphasizing that very few senators came from Greece 
proper, and in attributing this to the fact that Greeks were not wealthy enough to 
become senators. This is because the most energetic Greeks did not stay in Greece 
where there was very little to do. It cannot be denied, however, that economic condi¬ 
tions in Greece improved under the Empire; this was due, in part, for example, to the 
continued or resumed export of wine to Italy. At Pompeii, amphorae which hud once 
been filled with wine, have been discovered, and Scyros exported large quantities of 
wine to Ravenna (the dome of the baptistery of the Arians is built of wine-amphorae, 
the inscriptions of which indicate that they came to Ravenna from Scyros: see P. Grain- 
dor, Byzanlion, 3, 1929, pp. 281 ff.; id. Ath/nts sous Auguste, p. 165). The prosperity of 
Corinth and I'atrac (Dessau, Gtsth. d. ram. Kaiurzeit, ii. 2, p. 553) alvo implies a flourish¬ 
ing trade, which was not only one of transit. The American excavations at Corinth 
have shown how magnificent the Roman city was. Even Athens was a fairly wealthy 
city, though naturally not because of her trade or industry (Graindor, Athines sous 
Augusts, pp. 159 ff.). It is to be noted that Greece continued to have at all times un 
industry working for the export market. The army of the Danube sent its agents there 
to purchase clothing: see the papyrus published by Hunt, Race. Lumbroso, pp. 265 ff., 

I. 34: in Grtcia csst[itum ]; cf. Chap. V, note 43. 

vii. The Roman Empire under the Flavians and the Antonines. The 
City and the Country in the Asiatic and the African Provinces of Rome 

1 Studien g. Gach. r6m. Kol. (1910), pp. 283ff. Fresh documents and valuable observa¬ 
tions bearing on the social and economic conditions of Lydia in imperial times were 
subsequently contributed by J. Kcil and A. von Premerstein, ‘Bcricht Ubcr cine drittc 
Rcise in Lydicn’, Denkschr. Wun.Akad. 57, 1914; cf. the inscriptions of Lydia in IGRR 
iv. The agrarian history of Asia Minor in the Republican period and in the early 
Empire is hardly known. Sir William Ramsay and I proposed the following hypotheses. 
The royal land (y^ and the private estates (ovotai) of the Pcrgamcne kings, 
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and also those of the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Gommagene, 
&c., became ag/r publicus when these regions were transformed into Roman provinces. 
Subsequently those parts of the land which had not passed into the ownership of 
Roman citizens were united in some way with the private patrimony of the Roman 
emperors (in some parts of Asia Minor, for instance in Galatia, the crown-lands may 
have passed directly into the hands of the emperors). This hypothesis was challenged 
by T. Frank, JRS 17, 1927, pp. 148 ff., and 156 IF. (followed by H. Dessau, Gesch. d. 
rom. Kaiserzeit , ii. 2, p. 592, note 1); he believes that only the private estates of 
the Pcrgamenc kings were declared agrr publicus. The ytj or flaoiXuci remained, 
according to him, in its previous condition, namely in the hands of ytutpyol who became 
free tenants (whose?). If by this we arc to understand that nothing changed in Asia 
Minor alter its transformation into a Roman province, save that the royal estates were 
called agrr publicus and the x<»pa flam Aiof ager sliptndiarius, 1 have no objection to 
this slight modification of my theory; but if Frank believes that the Roman state 
recognized a juridical title for the tenants, and recognized their land as their private 
property, I must reject his theory. Undoubtedly the Roman state claimed exactly the 
game right of free disposition for the lands which had previously been jJaoiMvif 
as for the agtr publicus; and if such a right was seldom enforced, this was for political and 
not for juridical reasons. I do not understand how Frank manages to reach the con¬ 
clusion that the imperial estates were limited to Galatia: we know of large imperial 
estates in I.ydia (Keil-Prcmerstein, Dritu foist, pp. 287 ff.) and we know that here 
the tenants said that they were bound to the land by birth: see the petition found at 
Aga Bey, Keil-Premeratein, 55, I. 47: totUs wm*p*s twpoyomrotfv, and 
II. 51 IT., r« 3 v S«0iron«wv gwpunv «V «(f <***2 iy*trr)$r),,<v «ai On the origin of 

the later imperial estates in I.ydia, I previously conjectured [Kolonat, p. 290) that 
Augustus inherited large estates in Asia Minor from .Antony, and that these later were 
either sold or became imperial properties. My suggestion was determined by the large 
number of people in I.ydia, both in the cities, and more particularly in the villages, 
who bear the name Antonius. Dessau, l.c., considered it unlikely that a frivolous 
wastrel like Antony could have thus administered his estates in Asia Minor: in his 
opinion the Asiatic Antonii were individuals to whom Antony in a moment of good 
humour granted citizenship. I cannot share this opinion. HU Asiatic possessions were 
of the greatest importance for Antony, and he could not have granted the citizenship 
to the inhabitants of villages only because he was personally attracted to them. In 
general I cannot accept the theory of T. Frank with regard to the dominium in solo 
provincials. The fact that the provincial land paid dtcuma or siipmdium in money, when 
Italy was exempted from direct taxes, shows that there was a fundamental difference 
between solum /talicum and solum promnciaU. Cf. the observations of E. Schonbauer, 
Btilrdgtzur Geschichte dts BcrgbaurechUs (1929), [tp. 123 ff., which illustrates the peculiari¬ 
ties of the provincial land-law by analysing the chapter of the lex agraria of 111 B.C. 
referring to Africa. Cf. also M. A. Levi, 'La Sicilia e il dominium in solo provincial)’. 
Athenaeum, 7, 1929, pp. 514 ff. Cf. Chap. I, note 20. 

1 See the inscription of Ephesus belonging to the time of the F.mpcror Valens, 
A. Sehullcn, Oest. Jahresh. 9, 1906, pp. 40ff.; R. Heberdey, ibid., p. t8a; Bruns- 
Gradcnwitz, Fcrntts, 7th cd., p. 270, no. 97 Riccobono, FIRA * 108]. The inscrip¬ 
tion speaks of the public land of Ephesus which became the property of the ratio 
privates. It is worthy of note that in this late time the land was cultivated to a great 
extent either by small tenants, who were citizens of the city of Ephesus, or by rich 
farmers. 


1 The description of the territory of a dty of Asia Minor (Aphrodisias in Caria), 
contained in a letter in which Julius Caesar confirmed freedom and ateltia on the city', 
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is typical: OGIS 455, 1 . 14: p* 9 ‘ <L]r Ktopw* x< 0 P* coi ' faputparcar dputv npwohtav . . . [raffra 
"paroioiv xpSmat KOpnt^osvralrt ndura* xpayp&rtov «r<[A««r ones...]. Cf. R. Vagts, 
Aphrodisiac in Katie* (Diss., Hamburg, 1920). On the peculiar constitution of Caria, with 
her two leagues, that of Zeus Chrysaor and that of Zeus Panamaros, see H. Dessau, 
Gesih. d. rom. Kaiier^eit, ii. 2, p. 601; H. Oppermann, ^au Panamaros (Religions* 
geschicht. Vcrsuchc und Vorarbeicen, xix. 3, 1924). The inscriptions of the sanctuary 
are published by J. Hatzfcld, BCH 51, 1927, pp. 57 fT. [=- SEG iv. 243-387]; cf. Amer. 
Journ. Arch. 32, 1928, p. 517, and P. Roussel, HCH 51, 1927, pp. 123 fT. and 55, 1931, 
pp. 1 ff. 

* Dio Chr. dnoXoyiapo* (Or. 45), 3: ov* i{ap»df tipi ri *al owomKciv ititXuv -ity 
v6X iv «al rrAijtfov iidtptoiray els alnyjy Saor bivapat oivayayfiv, «<ol ou /idrov r»r> «V*^mpi<oK dXA' 
cl Suvaror 1 \t> xai iripas woXas oweXIki* araytaoayra (cf. H. von Arnim, Lehcn und 
Werkt, p. 341)- Id. Or. 35. 14 (on Cclacnae): *ai r©Cro ply noXXds r<i» dwunipu«- v6Xum>, 
TOVTO bi noXXAs tvhaiporaf ««hpas vwrycoovt fan. Cf. Or. 38. 26 ou the bexdrai r&v 
B.Ouvwy which the inhabitants of Prusa were obliged to pay to the treasury of 
the Nicomedians. An admirable documentary illustration of the endeavours of 
Dio is given by some inscriptions of Prusias ad llypium in BithynU, IGRR iii. 69 
(distributions by a certain T. Ulpius Aelianus Papianus; cf. PIR iii, p. 458, nos. 537, 
538), 1. 19: iraoif rots irxet(ptp[Koit *f]«i raff ayp[o]txiav xarnixovtu (cf. I. 26, where the 
same expression is used mrrpt that aapcxoCm is substituted fur -arauc^a.); cf. IGRR 
iv, 808 (Hicrapolis): -a1 Ui r]* r*-» aypoU** farfldas. The situation of these 
ndpoiKO* or acdrotfiat of Prusias is illustrated by another inscription of the same place 
(ibid, iii, 65). We meet here with special magistrates called >uAa/>xot (II. 12 IT.), 
and we are told that they were M rfr faroUt ifiwK ot. I am convinced that 
A. KOrte (Alh. Mill. 24, 1899, p. 437) is right in suggesting that these ^vAapyv* were 
carrying out a ovvoaaepic in Dio’s sense, including the peasants in the roll of citizens. 
It is noteworthy that the inscription of Prusias belongs to the times of Septimiu* 
Sevcrus,sec Chap. IX. On the social and economic standing of the irdpounn and icdrouMH, 
see my StuJirn 4. Geseh. rom KoL, pp. 260 IT.; cf. A. As bock, Das Slaaluutsen von Priene 
(1913), pp. G6 ff., a nd my art icle in Anatolian Studies prtstnud to Sit William Ramsay (1923), 
p. 376. Their situation in imperial times was no different from what it had been in the 
Hellenistic, period. In the well-known Ephesian inscription of the time after the first 
Mithradatic war, Dittenberger, Syll* 742, II. 45 f.: «imi W *«! root iaoreXtie *al 
napoiVovs *ol lepovs *al «oi tfrovs, they rank, just as in the equally well- 

known inscription of Pergamon (OGIS 338, 1 . 20), a little above the public (i.e. 
the royal or sacred) slaves and the freedmen. The same position was held by the 
naro 1*0* or vapoixoi in Syllium of Pamphylia in the 2nd cent. (?) a.d., an is shown 
by the three inscriptions of Mcnodora, daughter of Megakles, IGRR iii. 800-2: 
in a public distribution the *fa**o* received the same sum or the same amount of 
corn as the freedmen and the oindictani, while the members of the senate, those of 
the gerousia, the members of the public assembly (InnXinnorruu), and the common 
citizens received much more; in no. 802 the wdpouiot are not mentioned at all. In the 
island of Cos we have almost the same division of the residents of one of the demoi 
of the city, IGRR iv. 1087, II. 4fT.: roi xariHre&ym «V r£ bujtat AXsrrluty Ka! toJI] I 
tr’fxT’jftJvot "at rol ytotpytvm[sJ | & XXtm rai JJ 4 X JJ, rur n woAirav *ai 'Pm/ialuiy 
Hal fMroArair. Thus the "a.’oi*<vvT*i arc the citizens, the evrnnfftivat the Romans, and 
the ytojpynyrn the /x/ro«fo*. It would be worth while to collect all the evidence on 
the subject, which of course cannot be done here. A good beginning has been made 
in the excellent article K*>prj of H. Swoboda in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cols. 950fT.; on the xwftai in Asia and in Syria, pp. 961 fT. Of course, the evidence I 
have quoted concerns especially the political and social condition of the *ar«H«ro«: of 
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their economic condition we hear little. We do not know the fate in Roman times of 
the Aooi of the Hellenistic age. Juridically and politically they, as well as the inhabi¬ 
tants of the cities, were subjects of the Roman state. Dessau, however [Geuh. d. rom. 
Kaiser&it, ii. 2, p. 599, note t), did not manage to prove that all trace of personal 
serfdom had disappeared in the Roman period. It is difficult to accept that the n&pomoi 
and udrtHieat of the Roman period were landowners. They were probably still, as they 
had been in the Hellenistic age, tenants of the cities or the landowners, perhaps better 
defended against the abuses of the landlords by the Roman government than they had 
been in the Hellenistic age. I do not agree with Dessau that the btK&rat of the Bithy- 
nians in Dio Chryostom (see above) were taxes paid to the state by provincials; but 
the passage is obscure. 

' See my Studien z- Gtich. rim. Kol., pp. 2698". (the temples), pp. 287 ff. (the emperors), 
p. 311 (private landowners). In Roman times the first of these three classes survived 
only in the remotest parts of Asia Minor; that it ever totally disappeared is uncertain: 
see note 6 .1 give here some additional evidence on the third class. At Zelea in Phrygia 
lived a certain Myrinus (BCH 17, 1893, p. 530 **IGRR iv. 186). In his funeral inscrip¬ 
tion his career is described as follows (according to my own restoration of the text): 
. . . Uvfiiv ov vpay)iar*v[roO] KA(av££of) Bdooijr <irtS<S[<y/j<Voc «fr] 'haXItiv 'Pwiir/v 
**'. A[.....] ?, ini 7* WV *', daVi[n«>, AfrfU* P, rftr «ar' 

Alyunror P, *at r« roilraw d»u pioov, +opt«d xPVb a,a npi(ai !tjj A airtu itroirjot [utv. 
Zicbarth, in note 1 to Dittenbcrgcr, Syll .* 1229, suggests that Myrinus was a 
merchant. According to my restoration he was an at lor of a noble woman Claudia 
llassa (the family is known a* a senatorial fcunily of the 2nd cent. :C/Lvi. 3829 and 31697, 
Claudius Rassus Capitolinas, cons. sufT. in an unknown year), who was certainly a rich 
landowner in Asia Minor; cf. the inscription of Tralles, Alh. Mill. 21, 1896, p. 113, 
no. 3, set up in honour of a woman who was perhaps the wife or a relative of Cl(audius) 
Capitolinus. It is evident that Myrinus, the odor of Claudia Rassa, collected the rent 
of her estates all his life long (thirty-five years). He undertook journeys to Italy and to 
other places to convey the money to his mistress, and to manage her affairs in other 
provinces where she had economic interests. Other instances of faithful managers of 
rich families: Trophcnius, manager or private tutor of the wealthy Ephesian family of 
the famous sophist Flavius Damianus, Fortch. Eph. iii, pp. t63ff.,nos. 82-85;airpooi*orof 
Tclmevsus, whodiedat theageof 110, SEG ii. 690 ;cf. ibid. 747; a »pa>-#«irci>njf of Sardis, 
Alh. Mi It. 2t, 1896, p. U2, no. 1, who, in honour of a distinguished lady, rin irtyarra\ 
dvVonyffw A- «p(y]<* r£ iU<p avrijt (I. 16); an olxor6,u>t of another lady described as 
Kparhm), to whom the w*i*7 ‘ 0 «a*in Bithynia pays honour (L. Robert, HCII 52, 
1928, p. 412, no. Ill), cf. CIG 4258 [=■- TAM ii, 518] (Pinara in I.ycia). Other examples in 
P. I^mdvogt, Epigraph. UnUrsuihungen uhtr dm Ouo^fiot (Diss., Strassburg, 1908), and 
L. Robert, l.c., p. 414. Cf. Cod. Th. vi. 2. 11 (a.d. 395): ‘omnes senatoresqui in sacra- 
tissiina urbe consistunt, licet habcant per longinquas provincias atquc diversas 
possrssioncs, aurum oblaticium in urbe prrsolvant quod a procurator!bus et actoribus 
suis ad urbem rrditus prrferuntur.' This provincial aristocracy of landowners was 
probably mostly of local origin, descendants of rich municipal landowners. We know 
scores of them, e.g. IGRR iii. 422 (Ariassus); 451 (Termesaus) TAM iii, 185J; 
498, 499, and 1506 (well restored by L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 416 ff., no. V) 
(Oenoanda); 477 (in Lycia); cf. 478; 528 (Lydae) (« TAM ii, 157J; 57G [asibid. 
532] (Pinara); 583 [—ibid. 188] (Sidyma); cf. 585 [—ibid. 190]; 679 (Patara; the 
famous Opramoas, whom the inscription shows to have been a rich landowner) 
[ = ibid. 578]; iv. 1302 (the landowner L. Vacoius L. f. Arm. Labeo of Kymc); 
W. M. Caldcr, MAMA i, 24 ( praedia Quadrat iana: estates of the first Roman consul from 
Asia Minor, Antius Quadratus: in the 3rd cent, imperial estates); R. d’Orbeliani, 
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JUS 44, 1924, p. 42, no. 76 = L'An. Ip. 1924, 21 (C. Aolius Flavianus Simplicius 
Protus, Gale larch/!, especially 11 . 9 IT.: iS&tr avroC Krlaimaw, &c.). Cf. A. Stein, 

'Zur sozialcn Stellung der provinzialcn Oberpriestem’ in ‘Entnpficow H. Swoboda 
dargebraeht (1927), pp. 300 ff. Cf. L. Robert, loc. cit., and W. M. Calder, ‘A Galatian 
Estate of the Scrgii PauIIi’, KUo, 24, 1930, pp. 59 ff. 

6 Some examples may be quoted of temples in Asia Minor which were attached to 
cities and yet owned large tracts of land. I leave aside the temples of the former king¬ 
dom of Pcrgamon enumerated in my article in Anatolian Studies presented U> Sir William 
Ramsay, pp. 370 f. A full list would be useful and easy to compile, but cannot be given 
here. (1) The Ephesian temple had large lands of its own, sec J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstcin, Dritie Rtise, pp. 82 ff.; p. 96, no. 137; p. 98, no. J46. Cf. Ditten- 
berger, SyllA 742, 1 . 34; Forsch F.ph. iii, p. 137, no. 50 (with references to other 
inscriptions), (a) Athena at Ilion possessed land, OGIS 440 = Dessau, 8770 — 
IGRR iv. 194 and 197; cf. Dittenberger, Syll.' 747 (Amphiaraus at Oropus, 
a.d. 73). (3) Pcrgamon, temple of Athena and of Dionysos, IGRR iv. 304 and 397. 

(4) Temple of Zeus at Aezani, CIL iii. 356 (54191) - OGIS 502 IGRR iv. 571. 

(5) Aegae in Lydia, IGRR iv. 1117. (6) Hierocacsarca in Lydia, ibid. 1306. (7) 

Castabala (Hierapolis) in Cilicia, ibid. iii. 904. (8) Stratonikeia in Caria (Zeus- 
Hekate), Le Bas-Waddington, 518 (cf. above, note 3). All these temples were 
attached to a city and yet owned extensive tracts of land. Still more extensive were 
the estates of the independent temples, of which 1 have spoken at length in my book 
on the Colonate. Other smaller temples of Asia Minor also still preserved under the 
Romans their ownership of one or more villages. A noteworthy group of inscriptions 
is that consisting of the so-called 'expiatory inscriptions' of Maeonia, which have been 
much studied (meat recently by J. Zingerle, 'Heiliges Rechi', Oest. Jahresh. 23, 1926, 
Bcibl. pp. 6ff, with bibliography; the same scholar studies another group of similar 
inscriptions ibid. 24, 1929, Beibl. pp. 107 ff). Apparently some of the ancient temples 
of this region still preserved in the first centuries of our era a form of jurisdiction over 
the peasants of the villages on their estates; it is, however, certain that such jurisdic¬ 
tion was never recognized os such by the government, and the sanctions had only a 
religious character. The inscription, no. 1 in Zingerle, l.c., is of considerable interest: 
in it Anaitis (not her companion, Men Tiamu) appears v r« (the name of the 
village) narixovaa, and the individuals who are engaged in a law-suit arc dvb Etpov 
pMpw. cf. the other instances quoted by Zingerle; Keil-Premcrstein, -£uvi« Reist, 
p. 103, no. 204: Men and Anaitis dwpov xiiprp /JavOoJoMcs; ibid., p. 105: [Mrjv] 

ntrpa<lrip> *ii hV r ^ajocAeiW. Cf. W. M. Ramsay, 'Anatolica Quaedam ; x, Temples 
in Anatolia', JHS 50, 1930, pp. 275 ff. 

7 I shall return to the subjeet of village life in the eleventh chapter. Modern hooks 
contain no list of the villages which existed in Asia Minor in imperial times. Those 
which could be identified with existing remains are enumerated in the text to the 
large map of Asia Minor by H. Kiepert, Format Orbit Anlitpn , map IX, cf. VIII, and 
are recorded on the maps. A good list of xaroaciai may be found in tbe article 
•Kotmkoc’ by F. Ocrtcl in Pauly-Wissowa. xi, cols, j ff. The terminology of rural life 
in Asia Minor is complicated: xarotxia, rtiptj, rpucutpla, TrrpaxmfUa, wra»o»^a, 
rtrpanvpyla, &c., are of frequent occurrence. A group of villages, c.g., which formed 
one 8 < 5 #ioc (cf. C/f iii. 14191) (= OGIS 5 19] is attested at Girir.di, C'/L iii. 282 = IGRR iii. 
154 (near Ancyra); the centre of this group is formed by a ptooxiLpim (a.d. 145). As in 
Gaul, wc meet also the ticini in Bithynia: 1} . . . ora . |rjnSr y«iroa[iJ]nj ( IGRR iii. 
50), not to be confounded with the mini of the city of Antioch in Syria. A typical 
example of a flourishing village is afforded by the xdtpi 0<Aa8cA£*a>v in the famous 
KaarwXoO vtMo» (OGIS 488). It is important to note that the xd.pi ai such owns land: 
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ytvo\fiIvys IxtAtfOtat 1 'mi rqj ycpovolas j <ca» t<Ls> Aottr&K uwprjru^ ndi-rcav Ka! fiovXtvoaiU- 
no* avrutv SitMoSat rov v*[o/>ix]<»ra avrois ay fir a> to is ISlots Spots J [ro]nw t« Xeyo/uvtp 
AydOutfos pd[r&]pats | [o]na optviv. This shows (hat not all villages were situated on 
imperial land or on the land of a city. Some may have formed independent terri¬ 
tories. lit any case many of them, as in Africa, had the right of a juristic person, see 
F.. Weiss, ithr. d. Sao.-St. 36, (915, p. 170; F. Preisigke, Guomesen (1910), p. 80; 
M. San Xicold, Agyptisekes Vertuuwacn, i (1913), pp. 1G6 ff.; L. Mittcis, Rim. Privatrecht, 
i, p. 376; L. Wenger, Stellvertretung, p. 113. A good instance of villages attached to 
cities is 0 G 1 S 527, or, again, IGRR iv. 1237, where a magistrate of Thyatira was 
honoured with an altar and a statue by the and Ndy&ijpot M t<Z 

Aral airo.araar^oa* ri r£r AroA^Sr. Clearly the villages were inhabited by natives. 
Another prosperous village, probably belonging to the city of Perga, was the 
Rome Lyrboton in Pamphylia (see J. Keil, ‘Die Lyrboton Rome in Pamphylicn’, 
Out. Jahrtsh. 23, 1926, BeibL pp. 89 ff.). A wealthy family of the district which owned 
much land in the territory of the village, and was particularly prominent in olive- 
growing, built a tower which served as a place of refuge [vvpyos aoiiXuiros) for the 
village; later, under I)omiiian(Rei!, loc. cit.,no. i), the building was repaired;still later, 
under Hadrian, the same family dedicated two plots ofland to the temple of the local 
God Apollo (Keil, l.c., noa. 2 and 3). It is interesting to note that the territory of this 
village, like chat of Philadelphia, was divided into » 4 iro., and that the corporation 
which controlled it was composed of ytpaioS. From time to lime the place was visited 
by soldiers, who at times behaved in a positively friendly manner (Keil, l.c., no. 4). 
Good example* of imperial villages are the Xapfu&cayoi, IGRR iii. 17, set up vwip ritv 
itonori* (the emperors), cf. 18 and 36 (a.d. 138-61); and Karalar in Galatia, ibid, 
hi. 153: diVfo]Ai(o]|[*>l] vwip | | r«r [*(<•!)] Snip farrwv *(<u) l&W 

t[c]rpaw6Soir. An important group of imperial estates had its centre in Lnodicea 
Combusta (sec W. M. Odder, MAMA i, p. xiii). Compare the fcfrtof <Vfof<ai-wv 
in Phrygia, an imperial possession bordering on the great imperial estates of the 
Tcmbrogiu* valley; this had two centres, Sioeharax and Dioclcia, which deve¬ 
loped into cities (Sioeharax coined for the Afofwwr), JUS 4, 1883, p. 422. 
An instance of a village, the territory of which was apparently owned by a 
private citizen, a prominent man of the province of Asia, Doraninui Rufus, Anarch 
and sirahgos of the city of Sardis ( B.M. Catal. Coins of Lydia. Sardes, nos. 206-11 belong¬ 
ing to a.d. 253-68), is furnished by an inscription of Kula, IGRR iv. 1381, recording 
permission granted to Domnina* by the proconsul to institute a monthly fair in 
the village. As is well known, similar inscriptions arc very frequent in Africa; 
cf. A. Besnier in Darembcrg-Saglio, iv, pp. 122 ff. Another case of a self-governing 
village on a private estate in IGRR iv. 1492; cf. H. Swoboda in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 961 fi. 

* On Cilicia, D. Vaglicri, Dig. tpigr. ii, p. 222; cf. Chap. V, note 4. On Cappadocia, 
id. ibid., pp. 95ff., and Ruge in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 1910 ff.; cf. my Sluditn g. Gtsch. 
rim. KoL, p. 282, and W. E. Gwatkin, Cappadocia as a Reman procuralorial province (1930). 
In this book, pp. 18 ff., Gwatkin has collected the texts which refer to the estates which 
had belonged to Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia, and which passed to the 
Roman emperor*; on p. 17 the author gives a general picture of the social struc¬ 
ture of Cappadocia in the 1st cent. a.d. The social conditions of Cappadocia arc 
illustrated by the short notice in Scr. HisU Aug. Hadr. 13. 7-10: 'deindc a Cappa- 
docibus servitia castris profutura susccpit.’ It is evident that semtia means serfs 
of the native aristocracy and of the temples. On Commagcne and its social and 
economic constitution, see the well-known inscription of Ncmrud-Dagh (69-34 B>c 0 > 
OG/S383 = B. La urn, Sliftungen, ii, no. 210, 1 L 94ff. = R. Jalabcrt and R. Moutcrde, 
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Inset, gr. el Lit. de la Syrie, i. I: AacJeles hi x\q$os f as owayaryas xai rravrfyvpds | *<u 
Quotas rauras 3 «<A<A» Kara \ xutpas *ol aoAnc rols iyytora t(h<koiv. Villages were 
assigned by ihc king to the gods, U. 191 fT.: ojuxW hi | Ko^ms, as cya* uaOe dptuoa j 
haifioo u> rourois, /iijha'i | ooun> iorai <fiStojoaafiai fir/re ((aAXorptuioat | prjrt /leraStardfai 

H$t* | £A wpru. Kara nrjhtva rpowov kcj|jujs <Vci*c* | i? opoooSa* r/th *rrjpa haipovutv j dauXov 
avlQrjxa. Both passages show to what an extent life in Coramagene was rural, and how 
largely the main form of social life was that of a village. The feudal structure of this 
kingdom, like that of the other half-Iranian kingdoms of Asia Minor, is made evident 
by 11. 171 fT., of the same inscription: hi Sou* | <oro> rfr* flaoiXel pjrt hurdartt 

/o}|r« Up*: ipxovri rotfrow Upaho v'Aovs, k.tX; cf. 1 . 228, and Jalabert and 

Mouterde, op. cit., no. 47, col. iv, 5, and no. 51 [— BSA 47, 1952, pp. 96 If.]. 0a<nA<w 
and Su("iffnjf represent the regal power in the land, Lptis that of the priests, ipx' , *’ T « 
that of the cities. Cl*. A. Wilhelm, ‘Inschriften des Kbnigs Antiochos von Kommagcnc 
aus Samosata', Wiener Sludien. 47, 1929, pp. 127 IT.; Honigmann in J’auly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 978 fT. On Armenia, sec J. de Morgan, F/istoire du peuple at minim 
(* 9 * 9 ) :J- Sandalgian, Histoire downentaire de PArmtnie des dges du paganisms (1917); my 
Sludien g. Gesch. torn. Kol., p. 282, and F. Cumont, Anatol. Studies presented to Sir William 
Ramsay (1923). pp. 109 ff-; cf. id. C. R. Acad. Inset. 1905, p. 93, and Th. Rcinach, ibid., 
p. 332. In the 4th and 6th cent. a.d. Armenia was still governed by satrap* as it had 
been in the Persian and the Hellenistic periods. I cannot here enter into the interesting 
question of the social structure of the Iberians and of the Greek cities of Colchis. See 
my Sludien g. Gevh. rom. Kol., pp. 281 ff. (with bibliography); cf. S. Gargaz*. ‘Fas a is sur 
I’liistoire de la G^orgie*, Mim. de la Sot. Georg, d'hist. et d'elhnogr. f, 1909, pt. 2, pp. 43 ff.; 
T. von Margwelaschwili, Colchis. Ibetien ur.d Albanun um die Wtnde des l. Jahtv. v. Chr., 
&c. (diss. Halle, 1914); D. Magie, , 4 /hi. Rev. Amer. Hist. Ass. igig, 1 (1923), pp. 295If; 
S. Kakabazl, ‘Problimc de Torigmc de l’f.tat g6orgicn', Bull. Flirt . (Tiflis, 1924), pp. 
9 ff; A. Amiranscvili, Bull, of the Acad, for Material Culture, 5, 1927, p. 409 (in Russian). 

« M. Rostovtzcff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922). 

10 The division of the land into wAifp** with fortified villas, which occupied the fertile 
territory of the Heraelean peninsula and were protected by walls and small fortresses 
and towers against the inroads of the Taurians, is shown by the abundant remains of 
the delimitation-walls of the single uX^pot. which date at least from the 4th cent. n.o. 
and form a well-organized system, see Z. Arkas, ‘Description of the Heraelean Penin¬ 
sula and its Antiquities', transactions if the Hist. Sot. of Odessa, 2, 1845, reprinted 
in 1879, Nicolacv (in Russian, with map); P. Becker. Die Herakleolische Penimula (I-cip- 
zig, 1856); N. M. Pcchonkin, 'Archaeological Excavations on the Site of Strabo’s Old 
Chersonese’, Bull, de la Comm. arch, de Russie, pp. loOff. (in Russian); cf. Arch. Ang. 
tgi I, p. 206, and K. Grincvif, Exhibition of (he Results of the Excavations in the Peninsula 
of Heraclea (from 7 Aug. to 7 Sept. 1929) (in Russian). The remains of the country- 
houses excavated by N. M. Pechonkin attest an intensive cultivation of the vine, cf. 
JOSPF. i‘, 343, 11 . to ff. (procession of the citizens of Chcrsonrsus with wives and 
children in honour of Dionysos). The fertile land near the city is called nthlav in the 
well-known oath of the Chcrsoncsites, ibid. 401, 11 . 47 ff; on its division into xAiypoi 
(ixaruipvyot) and the sale or letting of these ■A*jp<x 1 ibid. 403. 

" E. von Stem, 'Die politischc und soziale Struktur der Griechenkolonien am 
Nordufer des Schwarzmeergebicte*’, Hermes, 30, 1915, pp. 161 ff. Conditions at Olbia 
at the end of the tst cent. a.d. are excellently described in the Borysthcnitic oration of 
Dio Chrysost. xxxvi. Unfortunately von Stem docs not quote this work in his study 
(though he made use of it). The notices of Dio correspond exactly, some romantic 
exaggeration apart, with the picture of the Greco-Sarmatian city provided by the 
archaeological and cpigraphical material from Olbia. The lack of security which 
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reigned before the arrival of a Roman garrison is admirably described. H. Dessau 
{Gesth. 1 1 ronu Kaimzfit , ii. 2, p. 534, note) over-emphasizes the fantastic dement in Dio’s 
picture: not even the Olbian ‘Homerolatry’ is an invention; this is shown by the use in 
the Roman period of such names as Achilla {IOSPE i*, 237; note to the name Olbia 
Brizais, and the index of the names). Apart from the Ex Pimlo of Os-id, Dio's descrip¬ 
tion is the only literary evidence we have for the Sarmato-Greck dries of the Black 
Sea coasts. Although in the 2nd cent. a.d. Tyras and Olbia enjoyed comparative 
prosperity under the protection of Roman garrisons of the army of Moesia Inferior, 
the perpetual movement of the Sarmatian and Teutonic tribes in the steppes of South 
Russia hampered the development of these cities. We know of several attacks which 
were repulsed by the Roman forces. Already at the beginning of the 3rd cent, the 
situation was critical: see my artide in Bull.Comm. Arch. 38,1915 (in Russian),pp. t ff., 
and SEG iii. 584; an inscription in honour of an eiocatus, who vno tcm> ^you/iAw (the 
governor? the emperor?) had been sent to Olbia wtpi vpoy^anov ova>-«a.'a»v (containing 
questions concerning the security of the city); cf. IOSPE i*. 167, 236-7, 322, 687. Oil 
Tyras and its relations with Rome see P. Nicorescu, Eph. Dacorom. 2, 1924, pp. 394 ff. 
— SEG iii. 565, a fragment of a letter or imperial edict in which there is a reference to 
the barbarians and their assaults. In the same article some moulds of bricks of Roman 
legions are published, identical with those from Olbia published by me. On Olbia sec 
further B. Krueger. Bull, of Acad, for Mater. Culture, 4, 1925, pp. 8t fT. (in Russian); 
SEG iii. 383, a decree for a man who in a moment of grave peril which threatened 
Olhia took part in an embassy, cf. IOSPE i*, 687 and 223. The Roman military occu¬ 
pation of Tyras under Trajan is attested by the interesting pridianum of the cohort I 
Hupcmnrum: see A. Hunt, Raecolto Lumhroso (1925), pp. 265 ff., t. 37; G. CanU- 
cu/inr, Ae&ptus, 9, 1928, pp. 91 ff. A Roman military road led from the Danube 
(Porolissum) to Tyras, and later even to Olbia: sec the interesting map which 
decorated a painted shield found at Dura: F. Cumont, FouilUt dt Doura-Europos, 
pp. 323 fT. 

11 M. Rostovtzrff, Iraniaru and Greeks (>922), pp. 139 IT.; E. von Stem, op. dt., 
pp. 211 ff.; E. II. Minm. Scythians and Greeks (1913), pp. 612 ff. 

** This is attested by the well-known inscription of King Rhocmctalcea, H. I juyshev, 
IOSPE ii, 353 (a.d. 151): ot pmmXeit j trap *|*>- 

pui/iaiot, ivotffys, to? vwo J AyroSipou ara'tdtioaf yfaj | «Y Qieyrtins *at rove trcAaraj ] *rard 
rdv nnpantlpaw r«Aa|uuj»a XP* rt r M*«“^ rTa ttmdpoAoa* inavrrx xal irAroi-ooac andnarearitae 
riji 00,0, A.’ /vi|p«A 4 i 1 «]r H[A)<(<i>&pov Uvfntrov j rov M r,.V UpS*. | >Ip»A- 

Aai'an cf. E. H. Minns, op. cit., p. 655, no. 49 The word wrAarp is used in the same 
sense by Plutarch, Crassus, 21, with reference to the Parthian*. On the TtpooneMrai 
of the Illyrians cf. Chap. VI, note 63. The word mtXirqt was. of course, used to 
define the position of enslaved peasants in the time of Solon. With this inscrip¬ 
tion we may compare another discovered at Kytaca or Kytai, a little town near 
Panticapaeum {on the south), in which a former superintendent of the stables (vtpiv 
Ari roO InmZvo t) of the Bosporan king Ininhimcu* dedicates (in a.d. 234) a temple, 
with an «bo« and a irrpfavAe* (the description recalls the plan of the temples of Atargatis 
and Artemis at Dura), and a sum of 22 aurei, to the god ft** tJ* Ar$*oof: B. Latyshev, 
Bull, of Acad, for Mater. Culture, 2, 1922, np. 84 ff. (in Russian) = SEG ii. 481; a repro¬ 
duction of the sacrificial tabic on which the inscription is written is given byJ.J. Marti, 
‘Ruins of Cities of the Bosporan Kingdom on the South of Kcrtch: Cymmcricum, 
Cytaia, Acra’, Bull, of the 7 auric Soc. of History, Archaeology and Ethnology, 2 (59), 1928, 
p. t2, fig. 12, cf. 13 (in Russian). 

14 This picture is based wholly on archaeological material, M. RostovtzelT, Iranians 
and Greeks, pi. xxvra, 1 (a landowner in the steppes), pi. xxix, 1, 2, 3 (battles between 
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Panticapaeans and Taurians and Scythians). Wagons: E. H. Minns, op. cit., pp. 50 ff., 
figs. 5, 6, cf. p. 310, and E. von Stern in Bobrinskoy Miscellanea (1911)» PP *3 ff. (in 
Russian). 

'* B. Latyshev, Bull, de la Comm. arch, de Rustic, 37, p. 38, no. 2; E. H. Minns, op. cit., 
p. 653, no. 51 (Sauromates II): dedication to Poseidon by the Ihiasus of the Gorgippian 
shipowners and merchants (vaiVAi#**), which mentions that the king honoured the 
thiasui and the god by paying an entrance-fee of 1,000 artabae of corn (tloaytoylov 
ipmfiair ]p,V<uv). The precise meaning of the word noaydiywv is not clear. The payment 
may have been made by the king as a new member of the association of the naukltm, 
as a charge for initiation (Minns), or, as is more likely, the money was a gift of the king 
to the college, consisting of the remission of the e/oayaiyu»- -irnport-tax- -on t ,000 arta- 
bac of corn, as a favour to the corn-importers (Latyschcv). One must suppose that the 
tax was paid on the corn imported from the to one of the ports of the Bosporan 
kingdom. On Bithynia and Bosporus, M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Pontus, Bithynia, and the 
Bosporus’, USA 22, 1916-18, pp. 1-22; cf. W. Schur, Die Oiientpolitik ties Kaisers Aero, 
Klio, Bciheft 15, 1923, pp. 8.5 IT. 

16 I dealt with the Scythian kingdom of Skiluroa and his successors in a special 
book on the political history of South Russia which was ready in 1914 but has never 
been printed. The capital of the Scythian kings in the Crimea has been partly ex¬ 
cavated (Extractfrom a Report on the Arch. Excavations <f 1853 (Petersburg, 1895), pp. 12g fT. 
(in Russian); cf. C. R. de la Comm. Arch. 1889, pp. 2ofi'.,and 1895, p. 19 (also in Russian)). 
The inscriptions found during these excavations are dedications either by the kings 
or by a rich merchant of Olbia (Politicos), all of the 2nd cent B.C., IOSPR i*, nos. 
66B-73 (from Ncapolis), and the introduction of I^tyshev; cf. ibid., nos. 77, 
78, and 168 (from Olbia). There is no doubt that the relations between Olbia 
and the Scythian kingdom of the Crimea were the same in the Roman period. Large 
corn-export presumes a fair cultivation of the fertile land of the Northern Crimea. 
M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, p. 162. 

17 On the war between the Romans and the Siracians (a Sarmatian tribe) see Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15-21. Zorrines, king of the Siracians. offered to deliver to Aquila 10,000 
‘slaves’ in return for the lives of the free men, cf. M. RostovuelT, op. cit., p. 164. The 
slaves were of course the «Wri4, the natives, like the vpoontXtirtti of the Ardiarans, 
cf. above, note 13. 

•* M. Rostovtreff, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. On the garrisons of Chcrsoncsus and of the 
castle of Charax (Ai-Tudor), sec 10 SPE 1 *, 404, 417, 547-562, and pp. 509 ff. 

19 On archaeological investigations in Syria, see the works quoted in Chap. V, 
note 4. On the history of Syria as a Roman province see J. DobiA?, Ilistoirc de la province 
Romaine dt Syrie. i (1929, in Czech, with a French summary). 

M Jul. Misop. 362 c: fivploot xkfocvt y$s Mas kiktt)hIvi]; cf. 370 n, where it is 
stated that 3,000 *Aialleged to be unsown (nowc/w). were taken by the rich land- 
owners without payment of a rent, probably as emphyteutic land (i.e. tax-free for a 
certain time under the obligation of cultivating it). Julian also speaks repeatedly of the 
members of the Antiochean senate as very rich landowner* who opposed tire measures 
taken by him to establish normal prices for products of the first necessity, Misop. 350; 
cf. E. S. Boucbier, Syria , p. 63, and Short History of Antioch, p. 152. 

11 A short description of the villas in the neighbourhood of Apamea and Antiochia 
may be found in E. Littmann, R nine ns fatten und SchrifuUnkmdlci Syrian (1917), p. 31; cf. 
H. C. Butler in the books quoted in Chap. V, note 4. The description of these villas 
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given by St. John Chrysostom ([In Ada ApcsL 45 [ PG 60J, p. 343 d) suits excellently 
the still existing and beautifully preserved ruins. 

11 St.John Chrysostom, In Mallh. 66 [PG 58], p. 657 e; 83 [PG ibid.], p. 810 a. 
A typical fortune of a rich senator of Anriochia is described by him in his sermon In 
Mallh. 63 [PC ibid.], p. 633 c: large tracts of land, 10 to 20 houses and baths, 1,000 to 
2,000 slaves, cf. J. Milton Vance, Deiuage zur bpgantinischen Kuhurgeschichle (1907), 
p. 66. The sermons In Mallh. belong to the Antiorhean period of the life of Chrysostom, 
M. von Bonsdorff, Predigtth&ligkeil eUs Johannes Chijsoslomus (Helsinki, 1922), pp. 14 IT. 

21 The classical passage is St. John Chrysostom, In Mallh. 61 [PC 58], pp. 614 a fF.; 
cf. In Ada Apost. 18 [PG 60J, p. 150 c, and J. M. Vance, op. dt, pp. 40ff. (good transla¬ 
tion of the passage). According to the picture of St. John (In Mallh. 6t) the tenants of 
the land were subject to heavy payments, which were exacted in the most merciless way 
(*ai rcAfapara *ai ijcfiipa fandfam), and to personal services (<foi SioxoWm 
imirdrovs imrirrovtn). The exactors were the procurators of the owners (*»i roO Ac /mO 
voutov ttai toS ravaylou rat r<Z» inirpdnanr fiaudreot *ol rows iXMvo)iovs «al ras dnaivijotis no* 
rdf inayaeydt *al ras aitapair^ront Xnrovpyiat pSXXor S*&o.«er«$ Mai faVrorm). There is no 
hint of the peasants’ being obliged to work for the landowners under the provisions 
of a general law. Their obligations seem to have been of a purely private character, 
the most powerful weapon of the rich being loans at high interest (nwi hi xal y«rij rfaur 
inirooGm, .a! 01& roij ripoit vtvopiopi.-i, «ol haraopara* ypappartia noXXi)s ylpavra 

Ttjs ap&t am rcMuc, oiUi yap iMaroarrjy rot narr&i, dAAa to ipimi too eavroj, awair«tV fhdtovrru). 
In the vineyards the peasants worked for money (a*o pi* wf»o*v avr<Sr «al ISpurrwp 
Atjt'OW Mai vmiAitwa nXifpoOmt, adroit hi oiicaht ovhi dXiyof tlaayaytir •W^irovrrj pirpor . . . 
xal iXtyov adroit in ip roirou npoapurroirrtt fayfaor). Cf. the methods of the Turks in 
Syria before 1914 as described by C. L. Woolley (see Chap. Ill, note 25). 

** Jul. Or. ii, p. 91 p; Lib. Or. iii. 328; Jul. Muop. 3688". (the wAofaoi are the rich 
landowners); and St. John Chrysostom, passim. 'I"he position of a peasant was the 
lowest on the social ladder, less enviable than even that of the most despised city 
proletarian, as the peasants were the main taxpayers, Sozorn. [W67J, v. 4: ri 84 »»A-}0or 

twv Xpioriavon ouv yuraifi «al iraiair anoypdtfraoSai not xaBdntp «V rate Mtvpais ^dpovt rtXtiv. 

« Malalas, xvii, p. 420 (under Justinmj: nWt 34 in rim 00A iri* ri, r o<*8irrw (after the 
earthquake), t! rt i)8vr^tf>}oar, dptlXarro «a» Sprvyor- xa! vrtjrronv adroit ytwpyoi xac ivioiunv 
nap’ airwr ^oncforr«f avTovf, cf. Sozom. vii. 15, about the peasants killing Marcellu* 
bishop of Apamea; besides pagan feelings, their chief motive was hatred of the city 
lords, who interfered in their life. 

,6 It would be useless to enumerate the names of the villages in the territories of 
Apamea and Antiochia. Some of these names are recorded by K. O. Milllcr, Antiqui- 
tatis Antiochenae, p. 233, note; cf. E. Kuhn. Stadliuhe und bUrgerlkhe Verfassung dts rim. 
Reiches, ii, p. 317, note 2781; cf. p. 321, note 2818, and Malalas, xiii, p. 347. Many arc 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Roman soldiers (E. dc Ruggiero, Dig. *fig '•, s.v. 
Antiochia), some are recorded in the inscriptions of Syrian Christians, residing in 
Northern Italy (Keune in Pauiy-Wissowa, x. cols. 1918ft); cf. R. Kgger, Forschungen in 
Salona, ii, p. too, no. 217, a Syrian family of Apamea at Salona. On the Syrian villages 
in general see G. McLean Harper, 'Village Administration in Syria’, Tale Class. 
Slud. 1, 1928, pp. 105ft.; A. H. M. Jones, ‘The Urbanization of the Ituracan Princi¬ 
pality’, JRS 21, 1931, p. 265, who has not utilized Harper’s work. There is no doubt 
that, besides small free landowners, these villages were inhabited by some rich men, 
and that some land attached to the villages was owned by rich landowners who lived 
in Antiochia or Apamea; see St.John Chrysostom, In Ada Apost. >8 [PG 60], p. 149 e. 
It is probable that the ancient village on the site of the modem Niha (CIL iii. 14384, 2; 
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cl. 14384, 1) with a temple of the local Baal (Hadaran) belonged to the territory of 
Bery tus. A man who was a decurio, quaestor, and flaraen of this city died in the village 
ofNiha, which shows that he used to live in the village and had landed property there 
(ibid. iii. 14384. 3); cf. Strabo, 16. 756 c; R. Mouterde, MIL de I'Unw. St. Joseph, 12, 
1927, p. 287. Small landowners of northern Syria appear in an inscription of II-Andcrin, 
Public, of the Princeton Unwersity Arch. Expti. to Syria, Div. HI, Sec. B (Northern Syria), 
no. 918: to Xourpw Wcuud? t{cut]’ ail * 4 vr <<w rpbt J [^yu>] noaiv b<ha>Ka 1 ofs 

ytw[p6pois]; cf. ibid. 881: Abbosus the tewpipx i)S, cf. 874, 875. 

” Baitocaece: CIL iii. 184, Addit., p. 972 “ IGRR iii. 1020 = OGJS 262 11 . t-i 7, 

Laum, Slifiimgen, ii. 209 = Welles, Royal Cortesp. 70]. One of the villages probably 
attached to the temple of Doiiche, CIL iii. 3490. An interesting description of two 
villages in the territory of the northern Chaleo, I.itarha and Balna, may be found in 
the well-known letter of the emperor Julian, Ep. 27 (J. Bidez and F. Cumont, p. 
155, no. 98). A large and prosperous village near Baalbek, Xdfuur, is mentioned 
in CIL iii. 14162, 2 and p. 2328, 74 IGRR iii. 1074 (a.d. 172). On Chalcis and 
Abila of the Lebanon district, see Benzingcr in Pauly-Whsowa, i, cols. 98f., and iii, 
col. 2091; cf. Beer, ibid, ix, cols. 2378 fT.; and A. H. M. Jones, in the article quoted 
in note 26. A delimitation of territory between the Cacsarcnso ad I.ibanum and 
the Cigarteni de vico Sidoniorum, CIL iii- 183. 

,8 Chap. Ill, note 15, nnd Chap. V, notes 20 and 34- The villages and estates 
of the Palmyrene territory arc mentioned in the tariff of Palmyra, IGRR iii. 1056, lVa, 
II. 47 fT.: tar Twv rb Ma[rb] ro* . . . 5 ro» r.Zv ip** eur(ay ijra.J ij «’f<fyirra<, 

roik hi eu xo»pia f) dwi rw [x*]fiL*» *ar±*opliorrat irtMt e.Vai <Zf *al ailrofr. 

The. of the tariff are probably villages in the second oasis of the desert and on the 
borders of the F.uphratcs. Wc do not know the extent of Palmyrene territory in the 
various stages of its development. It is not likely that Dura was an advance-post of 
Palmyra before the rise of the great Palmyrene empire in the 3rd cent. A.t>., although it 
may have been commercially dependent on that city (cf., however, F. Cumont, FouilUs 
de Doura-Europos , p. xxxix, cf. xlii). The. extension of the cultural influence of Palmyra 
is attested by the diffusion of the Palmyrene type of tower-tomb, which is found in a 
vast area in the region of Palmyra. SecG. Bell, Amurath toAmurath (1911), pp. 49, « 3 i 
F. Cumont, op. cit., p. 273. However, the construction of squared stones found out¬ 
side Dura on the main caravan-route was not a .sepulchral tower, but, as at Jerash, a 
triumphal arch (fragments of the Latin dedication of Trajan's reign were found 
[« Excaus. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. iv, pp. 56 ff. L’An. Ip. 1933, 225J; vi, pp. 
480 ff.]. On the auxiliary numerihom Palmyra in the Roman army see G. L. Chccsman, 
JheAuxiha of the Roman Imperial Army (1914), pp. 88 ff.; F. Cumont, Mon. Piot, 26, 1923* 
pp. 1-46; id. FouilUs de Doura-Europos, Introd., pp. xlvii ff.; M. Rosiovtzcff, Excav. at 
Dura-Europos, Prelim. Rep. 1 (1929), pp. 53ff. These nvnuri and the later cohortei always 
preserved their national character. On the Arabian and Syrian troops in general see 
Cichorius, I’auly-Wissowa, i, cols. 1223 ff.; iv, cols. 231 ff.; cf. G. L. Cheeaman, op. cit., 
pp. 145ff.; G. Cantacuz^nc, 'Le Rccrutcment dc quelques cohortei syriennes’, Mus. 
Belg. 31,1927, pp. 5-18.1 shall revert in the following chapters to the important part 
which the Syrians and the Arabs played in the imperial army of the 2nd and 3rd cent. 
I may note in this connexion that their importance attests a low grade of urbanization 
and a purely rustic and tribal manner of life in the Syrian lands. After the fall of Dura and 
the decay of Palmyra, the mission of the latter in the work of civilization was inherited 
by the Romans and later by the Arabs. In the 4th cent- a.d. » certain Silvinus, comes 
limitis, is praised in a metrical Latin inscription found in Roman ruins five hours from 
Qarietein, the site of the tribe of the NataXspvi (E. Kalinka in Ocst. Jahresh. 3, 1900, 
Beibl., p. 19, nos. 1-4), for having rebuilt one of the forts of the Eastern limes (on the 
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road between Palmyra and Damascus) and for having made the whole district near 
the fort fertile and safe (CIL iii. 6660 (cf. 14161) =» Buecheler, AnthoL Lai. 296 = JE. 
Kalinka, op. cit., p. 34, no. 54 [= +Amer. Expedn. to Syria, lii, p. 280, no. 355]). Cf. A. 
Gabriel, C. R. Acad. laser. 1926, pp. 294 ff., who has shown that the system of fortresses 
and towers between Palmyra and the Euphrates, built in the late Empire, was entirely 
restored by the Arabs in the 8th cent. One of the best Arabian palace-fortresses of this 
period(KasrelHeir) was connected with a large garden which wasabundantly irrigated. 

19 On the life of Dura in the Roman age, sec my book Caraoon-Cities: Petra and 
Jcrash, Palmyra and Dura (1932); cf. C. B. Welles, ‘The House of N'ebuchelus’, Excavs. at 
Dura-F.uropos, Prelim. Rep. iv (1933). 

J0 On the Damascene soldiers in the Roman army, sec E. de Ruggiero, Dig. tpigr. 
ii, pp. 1463 ff.; cf. Bcnzinger in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, cob. 2042 ff. 

Jl The moat eminent member of the Palmyrene aristocracy, who was entirely 
romanized and played a certain part in the history of the late 2nd cent. A.D., was 
L. Julius Vehilius Gratus Julianus, praefeclta praetorio under Commodus: sec CIL vi. 
31856 = Dessau, 1 LS 1327; xiv. 4378; his Palmyrene origin is attested by IGRR iii. 
1037 (cf. 1 53 fi )“Dessau, ILS8869, cf. A. von Prcmrrstdn, Klio, 12,1912, pp. I 55 ff. and 
168 f.; A. Stein, Der rdmiufuRUterttand( i927),p. 408. The eminent position at Palmyra 
of Septimius Vorodes and the family of Septimius Odrnathus is well known; cf. A. Stein, 
l.c. It is interesting to see that Vorodes, who was certainly a Parthian, and who is por¬ 
trayed with Parthian clothes and arms on a Palmyrene relief shortly to be published by 
Dr. H. Ingholt [lierytus, 3,1936, pp. 93-95; ph *ix. 1], receives two titles in his inscrip¬ 
tions, one Roman (procurator) and the other Parthian-Sassanian (argapetes, that is, com¬ 
mander or feudal lord of a city of the Parthian kingdom), lie exercised this office of a 
Roman-Parthian functionary during the victorious war of Odenathus against the Sas- 
sanicb. These titles of Vorodes. which correspond to the various titles which the rulers 
of Palmyra, Odenathus and his son Vaballaehus, assumed successively,show the hybrid 
nature of the state and government of Palmyra, particularly in the 3rd cent, a.d., 
Roman on the one hand and Iranian, that is Partho-Sassanian.on the other. The inscrip¬ 
tions concerning Vorodes and Odenathus have now been collected by J. B. Chabot, 
Cftoix d'Inscr. de Palmyre (1922), pp. 51 ff.; cf. J. G. F^vrier, Ettai sur I'histoire politique el 
iconomique de Palmyre (1931). On the title of atgapeies or arkopeus, and on conditions in 
Parthian Mesopotamia in the early Roman Empire, sec M. Rostovtrrff, Yale Claes. 
Stud. 2, 1931, pp. 33 ff. On the history of the king-priests of Emcsa see Brnzinger in 
Pauly-Wissowa, v, cols. 2496 ff. On the Sampsigcrami, StShelin in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Zw. R. i, col. 2226; cf. CU. iii. 14387a, and note*-; Dessau, ILS 8958, and id. Gesch. d. rtfm. 
Kaiservit, ii. 2, p. 632. The Sampsigerami are mentioned at Emcsa even after their 
dethronement by Domitian, IGRR iii. 1023 (a.d. 78/79), 1025 (a.d. 108), Lc Bas- 
Waddington, iii. 2564 (a.d. 182/3). 1 ** 00 ground for disbelieving the notice of 
Malalas, xii, p. 296, that under Valerian one Sampsigeramus led the militia of Emcsa 
against the Parthians; cf., however, A. von Domaszewski, Arch./. Rel. 11, 1908, p. 230, 
whose identification of the Sampsigeramus of Malalas with the well-known usurper 
Uranius Antoninus (253/4) 1 cannot accept. On Edcssa in Osroenc, E. Meyer in Pauly- 
Wissowa, v, cob. 1933 ff. On the members of the senatorial and equestrian orders, who 
came from well-known families of hcllcnizcd and romanized towns of Syria and 
Phoenicia, see A. Stein, op. cit., pp. 405 ff. On the earliest instances of cqurstrian 
officers of Syrian origin (one from Tyre the other from Palmyra) see W. H. Buckler, 
W. M. Calder, and C. W. M. Co x,JRS 16,1926, pp. 74 ff., no. 201 L'An. ip. 1927, 
95] and E. Rittcrling, JRS 17, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 

M The best survey of social and economic life in Palestine in the earlier period may 
be found in A. Berthoict, KulturgesckkhU Israels (1919), pp. 141 ff. The conditions did not 
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change in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, see the short survey of commerce and 
industry (no section devoted to agriculture) in E. Schiirer, Geschkhle des jiidischtn Voikos 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi* (igoi-io), ii, pp. 67 ff.; cf. S. Dickey, The Constructive 
Revolution of Jaw (1924), pp. 85 IT. and 115 ff.; and on the coins cf. G. F. Hill, Hr. Mm. 
Catal. of the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914). It might be worth while to collect the whole 
evidence, including that of the Talmud, on this subject. Note that according to 
Cassius Dio (69. 14. 1) Hadrian destroyed fifty Jewish tpoi'f** (forts or big villages, 
HijTpoK'a>iuat) and 975 villages of importance. And how many unimportant hamlets? 
Cf. H. Swoboda in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, col. 975. 

The Roman veterans at F.mmaus: FI. Joseph., Bell.v ii. 6.6 [217], cf. E. Srhurer.op. cit., 

i, pp. 640 If., note 142. Estates of the Roman emperor in Galilee: Joseph., Vita, 13 (71): 
rraptnoAn yap /it too Kalaepos a!rev utifitiKn iv rats rip avtabev r<tXiXaias Kio^a>( i(ovolav atn(p 

ZoOvat i*<frapi]a<u. 1 do not think that the imperial corn stored in the villages was the pro¬ 
ceeds of a tax in kind paid to the Roman government; it is more probable that it was 
the produce of the imperial estates in Galilee. Estates of the royal family: Joseph. Vito, 
24 (1 » 9 ), cf. Antiq. Jud. xiv. to. 6 (209). The of the cities and the officer* 

of the king as large landowners: Vita, 9 (32) and passim (John of Giichala, Philip of 
Gamala, Josephus himself, &c.). At Beit Gebrin (Bethogabra, called Elcutheropolis 
from Meptiraius Severus onwards), not far from Marissa, ruins were discovered of a 
villa of the 4th cent, a.d., with mosaics very similar to contemporary mosaics of Africa, 
which describe scenes of the owner's life. See L. H. Vincent, Reo. bibl. 31, 1922, 
pp. 259 fT. (It was perhaps a villa of this sort which Libaniui owned.) The turbulent 
proletariate of the cities: Vita, 9 (32-36), cf. 12 (66) (Tiberias): it wa* composed mostly 
of vaCrat and airopot, but also included peasants, id. Ant. Jud. xviii. 2. 3 (37-38), cf. my 
Studien z- Gtseh. rom. Kot., p. 303. 'The same picture applies to Che other foundations of 
Herod. On the Vita of Josephus as an historical source, see H. Drexler, Klio, 19, 1924, 
pp. 293 fT., and his bibliography of other modern work* on the subject. It is 
evident that the Jewish ruling aristocracy consisted mostly of large landowners 
who exercised a kind of protectorate over whole villages and smaller towns, being the 
owners of the largest part of their territory; cf. the conditions at Antioch as described 
in note 23. The tics which linked them to the kings and the Roman government were 
too strong to permit them to be real supporters of the national movement in Palestine, 
which was based almost wholly on the religious fanaticism and economic oppression 
of the peasants. On the aristocracy of Palestine in the time of the Idumaean dynasty, 
cf. E. Bevan, Jerusalem under the High-Priests (1904), pp. 155 ff.; J. Jereniias, Jerusalem 
zur fyUJesu, i. ii (1924). On the history of Judaea in the late Hellenistic and early 
Roman periods, and especially on the relations between Judaea and Rome, sec M. S. 
Gimburg. Rome et lajudit (1928), esp. ch. viii, pp. 107 ff., 'L’f.poquc du regime des rois 
vassaux et des procurateurs remains’. On large estates in Palestine, in the time of Jesus 
see D. J. Hera, ‘Grossgrundbesitz in Paiastina im Zeitalter Jesu’, Paldstina Jahrb. 24, 
1928, pp, 98 IT. A general sketch of the history of Palestine at the end of the Hellenistic 
and the beginning of the Roman period is given by H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rbm. Kaiserzeit. 

ii. 2, pp. 706 IT., though he deliberately says nothing of social and economic condi tions. 
Cf. E. Tatlblcr, ‘Staat und Umwelt: Paiastina in dcr hellcnistisch-rbmischcn Zcit’ 
in his book Tyche. On the urbanization of Palestine in the Roman period, sec 
A. H. M. Jones. 'The Urbanization of Palestine', JRS 2X, 1931, pp. 78 IT. 

R. Dussaud and F. Mader, Voyage arch/ologique at Safa (1901), and ‘Mission dans 
les regions d£sertiqucs dc la Syrie Moycnnc', Arch. <L miss, scieni. to, 1903; R. Dussaud, 
Im Arabes en Syrie avantl'Islam (1907) (my quotation is from this book, pp. 5 IT.); H. Guthe, 
‘Die gricchisch-romischen Stldte des Ostjordanlandes’, Das Land der Bibtl, ii, p. 5, 
(x 9 r 8) (where the story of the gradual dvilization of the Trachonitis is told on pp. 29 IT. 
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according to the narrative of Josephus; cf. the edict of Herod Agrippa, fragments 
of which have been found at Canatha, OGIS 424 =* IGRR iii. 1223); G. F. Hill, 
‘The Mints of Roman Arabia and Mesopotamia’, JRS 6, 1916, pp. 135 IT., and B. M. 
Catal. of Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia (1923); cf. IGRR iii. 1341: protection of 
vineyards in the Auranitis near Geras* by an imperial (?) order. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 
'The L' rbanization of the I turaean Principality', JRS 21, 1931, pp. 265 ff. Further light 
has been thrown on the history of the land beyond the Jordan by the discovery 
of the correspondence of Zenon, the agent of Apollonius, minister of Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia: .see M. Rostovtzeff, A large Estate, pp. 25 f. and 114; cf. G. M. Harper, ‘A 
Study of the Commercial Relations between Egypt and Syria in the Third Century 
B.C.’, AJP 49, 1928, pp. 1 ff.; C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan 
Collection (1931) (Introduction). One of the mcotstriking documents is the letter of the 
Transjordanian sheikh Tubias to Apollonius, sent with a party of exquisite slaves 
(noble boys and girls) to the influential minister of his suzerain. The extensive slave 
trade was evidently one of this Egyptian vassal's chief sources of income. See C. C. 
Edgar, Annales du Service, 23, 1924, p. 201, no. 84 — P. Cairo Zn- 59076, cf. 59075, 
and p. 95, no. 76 = ibid. 59015. Cf. F. M. Abel, Rev. bibl. 33, 1924, pp. 566 ff. On 
trade in Syria in the Roman period (except Palestine, Arabia, and Palmyra), 
L. C. West, 'Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire', TAPA 55, 1924, pp. 159 ff., 
cf. R. Mouterde, Mil. del'Univ. St. Jasiphe , 12, 1927, p. 288. 

14 The ruins of part of the Decapolis were investigated by H. C. Butler, Public, 
qf an American Arch. Expedition to Syria, iBy^-rgoo, vols. i-iv (1904-5), and Public, of 
the Princeton University Arch. Exped. to Syria, ry>p~s. Divisions I-I II (1907-16). One 
of the most characteristic places is the village of Si'a with it* temple and theatre 
connected with it, H. C. Butler, op. cit., 'Ancient Architecture in Syria', Div. 11 , part 
6, PP- 374 ff.; cf. Div. Ill, no. 772 (1916), and A. Kammerer, Pitra el la Mabaleru 
(« 93 o),PP- 436 ff.,pls. 139-41 .1 give a small collection of texts concerning villages and 
tribes. Mqr poKaiptai: Phacnac, IGRR iii. 1119; p. Zopanvipw*, ibid. 1155. Kutfiai: 
ibid. 1149, 1186, 1192, I2«3, 1270, 1284, 1317, 1362; cf. Princeton Expedition, Div. Ill, 
Sec. A, 66, 714, 741, 744. 765, 11. Rout* rfs IGRR iii. 1143, 1146, 1186, 

1187, 1213, 1262; cf. Princeton Expedition, Div. Ill, Sec. A. 765, I2and 13. ’Enoln ox: 
IGRR iii. U32 (Caracalla), Xpunroi ml 7 a X 4 >^^ro! ol dud ino.*ioo Xptflrp’wr; B. W. 
Bacon, Amer. Journ. Arch. 11, 1907, pp. 315 ff. [— I'An. ip. 1907, 145]; cwo Uiw 
Xpiyn jmovo* (is i«oi*u*> a private estate or just a hamlet?). •PvXal: IGRR iii. 1171, 
oUn44o\fjs ’(VetyO]; Il8o, 4 (,)A(fr) ‘Ooa.^r, 1276, 4 o\ijS Za^uByZy. r<u>pyot: 
ibid. 1154, Zopaowwv ytwpyol. Lrparriyol: ibid. II36 [orpar^yjis Nopdkm>; 1213, 
orpnrijytias OuX(wloo) Z*avp*a roC; 1247, iMpyov orparr/yoC Nopdbun', cf. 1254,0 1 and JOrovs 
NofiaSoiv. fl pdeSpoi: ibid. 1235 (Canatha), wpi&pos ... els ri mlopo roC Bearpoei&oOs 
u>8*iou (an odeum of this kind at Dura. F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Furopos, pp. 188 ff). 
reredpx*js‘ Cumont, C. R. Acad. laser. 1924, p. 28, and FouiUes de Doura-Eumpos, p. 
344 and p. 409, no. 52 [*?SEG, ii, 818J; cf. the inscription of Pontus, IGRR iii. 90; 
cf. also the articles of G. M. McLean Harper and A. H. M. Jones (see note 26). 

The delimitation-stones between the territories of the cities, the village*, and the 
private estates in Syria form an interesting series of documents. The earlier stones 
belong to the 2nd cent, a.d., CIL iii. 183; Princeton Expedition, Div. Ill, Sec. A, 666, 
‘fines M. Hcrp(i) iusso Avidi C(a)ssi cos. per Favonium Priorcm pr(a)cfcctum;' (cf. 
A. von Domaszewski, Kon.-Blatl <L Westd. ZAtschr. 2, 1909, pp. 36 f. [—L'An. ip. 1909, 

»31]); ibid. 28, «vy<o[i,] to*uo»ov i£ ACpnXiaycv (between an imperial estate and a certain 
Aurclianus). Cf. the delimitation of the imperial forests in the Lebanon, M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, ‘Delinitio u. Defensio', Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 387 IT., and ‘Defensio’, Journ. of the 
Min. ofPubl. Educ. of Russia, 1912 (in Russian). Under Diocletian a general delimitation 
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of Syria was carried out, IGRR iii. 1002, 1112,1252, 1278, 1364; B. W. Bacon, Amer, 
fourn. Arch, it, 1907, pp. 315ff.; [IGRR iii. 1002 Jalabert and Mouierde, laser, 
gt. et Lit. de la Syrie, i, no. 59. A similar delimitation was carried out in Thrace, IGRR i. 
813. Note the lixing of boundaries between the territory of a city, Dionysian (Soada), 
and that of a village, the 3 UeXa*t, ibid. iii. 1278. This delimitation was no doubt con¬ 
nected with a general census, which is attested by many inscriptions. On this census 
and the document (fragments of census-lists), see in the last instance J. Keil and A. 
von Premerstein, 'Dritte Reise in Lydien', pp. 68 ff., no. 85 (with full bibliography). 
Transformation of a village into a city: W. Kubitschek, ‘Zur Geschichte von 
Stadtcn drs rbm. Kaiscrreiehes’, Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 177, 1916, pp. 45 fT. (the tribe and 
the village of the Saccaei transformed into the city of Philippopolis); cf. IGRR iii. 
1142 (also 1136-41) concerning the Kaioapiw r. 

« I cannot collect here all the evidence on the veterans as the village aristocracy: 
a few examples must suffice. A veteran was the patronus of the tribe of the Afc{a«- 5 >jwii 
in a.d. 213/4, IGRR iii. 1298. Veterans appear as benefactors of the tribes and villages 
in many inscriptions, ibid. 1294 (a.d. 136), 1299 (a.d. 170/1), 1301, 1302, 1303, 1310, 
1313 . I3»6. *3*7 i • • • «(*) ***** it){ (orivaplun) 

^(up«a8«w) i* vpoTotas ♦X /f 0> >»i)Xa»oC w(f* f u)w( l X a piai>) in a.d. 294/5), The veterans 
seem to have formed a privileged class among the villagers: in ibid. 1187, two owrpanW 
(descendants of veterans) are contrasted with a fiovXtvn^ (member of the village coun¬ 
cil). We may say without exaggeration that most of the prominent members of a 
village community all over Syria were former soldiers. The cohorts of mounted archers, 
which were recruited in Syria and were called cohortes civium Romanorum, were probably 
composed of descendants of veterans settled in Syrian villages. See my observations in 
Excavs. at Dura-Europoi, Prelim. Report, i (1929), p. 56, note t. The well-known Stercoria 
Gallix from Rotomagus (Rouen) in Gaul may have come to Mothana, where her 
funeral stone has been found, with her husband, a veteran (Lebas Waddington, 2036; 
cf. Rev. arch. 1901 (2), pp. 375 ff.). Cf. W. Kubitschek, ‘Itinrrarstudien*, Abh. d. Akad. 
d. Wiu. in Wien, 61 (3), 1919. 

,fl 1 have already mentioned the Safaitc inscriptions and drawings which illustrate 
the life of this Arabian tribe. They are much more numerous than the Greek texts of 
the same place. See the works of R. Dussaud quoted in note 33. It is interesting to 
observe among the numerous inscriptions of the main gate of Dura a series of Safaitic 
texts: see Ch. Torrey, Excavs. at Dura-Europos, Prelim, Report, ii (1931), pp. 172 fT., 
ibid, iii (1932), pp. 66IT. It may be noted that the imperial procurators in dealing with 
the natives resorted to the help of interpreters, IGRR iii. 1191 (Saccaca), ipuy'tbs 
imrpoww, cf. W. I. Sncllman, De intapretibus Romanorum, &c. (1914), pp. 120 f. 

17 On the social and economic structure of Egypt in the Ptolemaic period see my 
summary in CAII vii, 1929, pp. 109 ff. (and bibliography on pp. 889 ff.). On slavery 
in Ptolemaic Egypt see W. L. Weslermann, Upon Slaiery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1929). The 
fragment of a royal bidypaupa concerning taxation on trade in slaves, published by 
Westermann, and a series of contemporary documents with similar content, quoted 
by him, show that in Alexandria slaves were used not only in domestic service, 
but also in business life. As regards my view that there was no real private ownership 
of land in early Ptolemaic Egypt, see the facts and documents quoted and inter¬ 
preted by V. Struve, Journ. of the Min. of Publ. Educ. of Russia, 1913, January, pp. I ff.; 
1917, July-August, pp. 223 ff. (in Russian), and especially Sethe Partsch, 'Demotischc 
Urkunden turn dgyptischen Burgschaftsrccht, vorzilglich dcr Ptolemaerzeit’, Abh. d. 
sticks. Ges., Phil.-hist. Kl. 32, 1920, cf. P. Meyer, ‘Juris! ischer Papyrusbcricht II*, 
Zeitschr.f sergl. Rechtsseiss. 40, 1922, pp. « 74 ff. csp. pp. 182, 198 (Pacht), 203, and 
207 ff. (Lchnsrecht, Tempclland). I am convinced that these new documents do not 
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invalidate my theory, though I would now modify some of my statements in regard to 
details; cf. Partsch in Arch. f. Papyr. 7, pp. 259 f. The new evidence of these docu¬ 
ments has been taken into account in the short sketch of Ptolemaic Egypt given in the 
text. 

38 Sec the brilliant sketch of A. Morct, '{.‘Accession dc La plibc egyptimoe aux 
droits rcligicux ct poiitiques sous Ic moycn empire’, Recueil de J. F. Champollion (1922), 
PP- 33 * ff- 

39 P.Oxyr. r68i (3rd cent. A.n.), 11. 4 IT.: iotas pofu^ere, | oScAftof, flipflapor r»jva f; 
Alyrfmuiv Avd*\dpa>tro» t'vai. There has been very little change since the time of 
l’tolemy Philadelphia, Theocr. Id. 15. 50: dAAoArxr opaXoi, niuta iraiyvia, ndrrts iptvoi 
(words used by Praxinoa to characterize the native Egyptians). Cf. U. Wile ken, Arch. 
/. Papyr. 7, p. 98. It is to be noticed that not even Philo was very enthusiastic 
about the Egyptians. Apart from his contempt for the Egyptian religion and (he low 
opinion he has in general of the materialistic ideals of the Egyptians, he attacks in 
many places their passionate, unstable, rebellious, and unreasonable character. I can¬ 
not quote here all the passages in which he speaks of the Egyptians: I am indebted to 
Professor Goodcnough for having called my attention to this point. 

40 On the Hcllcnization of Egypt and the part played by the Greeks in the economic, 
social, and cultural life of the country, see in addition to the bibliography quoted in 
note 37: W. Schubarl, ‘Hellcnen in Agyptcn*, Hellas. Organ da deulsch-eritchxsthtn 
GtseUschafl, tyzi, no. 8, pp. 4 ff.; 1 *. Jouguet, 'Le* Lagidcs et Ic* indigenes Egyptians', 
Revue lietge dt Philulogie el d'Histoire, 1933, pp. 419IT.; H. I. Bell, ‘Hellenic culture in 
Egypt', JEA 0 , 1922, pp. 139 IT.; E. Bickermann, ‘BtitrAfC zur antiken Urkundcn- 
geschichtc', Arch. f. Papyr . 8, pp. 2t6fT., and 9, pp. 24 ff.; F. Hrir.helhcim, ‘Die 
auswartige BevOlkerung im Ptolcmaerrcich*. Klio , Brihcft >8, 1925; id. Arch. /. 
Papyr. 9, pp. 47ff.; [id. ibid. 12, pp. 54fF.J; cf. the bibliography in CAli vii, 
pp. 896 If. The most difiieult question concerns the extent to which the Greeks were 
denationalized in the later Ptolemaic period by a gradual infiltration of the Egyptian 
(though Hellenizcd) dement, or in other words the extent to which the upper dim 
of the Egyptians was Hellcnized. The fact itsdf is evident, but I greatly doubt whether 
the exclusiveness of the Greeks was seriously modified by some cases of intermarriage 
(never legally recognized) and by the efforts of some Greeks to take a more intimate 
part in the life of the Egyptians and even to learn their language. If such a tendency 
did exist in the later Ptolemaic period, the process was certainly slopped by Augustus, 
as is now shown by the Gnomon tdiu logu, the main part of which dates from his time; 
cf. B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarqiu dts mftropoles dtl'lLppU romaine (1924), pp. 6ff. 
The causes of the discontent of the Egyptians and of their repeated revolts arc well 
explained in the article of P. Jouguet quoted above. The main causes, however, were 
the fact that after Raphia a parr of the Egyptians came into possession of arms, and 
the hostile attitude of the priests, who may have dreamed (and not without reason, 
had it not been for the Romans) that another Sailic period was approaching (see 
the two fragments of a trilingual decree of the Egyptian priests discovered at 
Memphis and Pithom, which glorifies the king, Ptolemy IV Philopator, and the 
victory of Raphia; note in this decree the Egyptian form of the protocol as compared 
with the decree of Canopus—H. Gauthier and II. Sottas, Un Dkret trUingue en Vhonneur 
dt PtnUmie iv (1925); W. Spiegelberg, Sitzb. Rayr. Akad. 1925 (4), and Spicgelberg and 
W. Otto, ibid. 1926 (2) [Greek text; SEC viii. 467 — SB 7172J). Meanwhile they 
utilized the revolts to obtain important grants and privileges (sec the inscription of 
Rosetta [ OGIS 90}, and P. Tebl. 5). It is hard to believe, as was suggested by W. 
Spicgelberg, Das Vahdltms d. gtitch. und. dgypt. Texte in den Dekreten von Rosette und 
Kanopus (Papyrus-institut Heidelberg, vol. v) (1923), that the original text not only of 
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the decree of Canopus but also of the Rosetta inscription, was the Greek one. I feel 
convinced that P. Jouguct's attack on the ‘rchabilitators’ of Euergetes II is fully justi¬ 
fied. Euergetcs made a virtue of necessity: his practice was probably very different 
from his words, which as a matter of fact were not even invented by him but assumed 
at a very early lime the form of conventional expressions used for amnesty decrees, 
just like the decrees of die priests and similar Egyptian documents of (lie earlier period. 
The question of the self-government of Alexandria is treated in full by H. I. Bell, Jews 
and Christians in Egypt (1924), pp. 8fF.; id. Judai und Griechen im rbmischcn Alexandrien 
(Bcihcffc zum Alien Orient, Heft 9) (1906). The principal text is now the letter of Clau¬ 
dius [= Sel. Pap. 212], col. 4, 66 ff.: mpi &* rijs flovXrjt on f*J* *orc ovvrflts \ ivx 
aj>XtnW (iaoiXiaif 00* tjai \iyt i», on hi ini roue npo ifioC Ptfiamuir ov* eigrrai aa<j>u>s of 5 ar<; 
cf. H. Dessau, Gtsch. d. rbm. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, p. 655, anil the articles of Oliver and 
Vitelli quoted in Chap. II, note it. 

41 On the social and economic conditions of Roman Egypt in general, see my Studien z 
Gesch, rihn. Kol., pp. 850".; U. Wilckcn, Grtmdz., pp. 237ff.; YV. Schubart, F.ufiihrung, 
pp. 403 ff.; id. Agypten, pp. 227 ff.; F. Ocrtcl, ‘Der Nicdcrgang der hellcnistischen 
Kultur in Agyptcn’, ffeue Jahrb. kl. AU. 45, 1920, pp. 361 ff.; id. Die Liturgu (1917); 
H. I. Bell, ‘The Byzantine Servile State in Egypt*, J/iA 4, 1917, pp. 86 ff.; V. Martin, 
LaFiscaliU romaine en Egypte aux trois premiers sidles del'Empire (1926); T. Frank, An Econo¬ 
mic History of Rome* (1927), pp. 379 ff-iJ- Grafton Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman 
Rule‘ (1924); id. ‘The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mismanagement’, JRS 17, 1927, 
pp. 1 ff.; id. ‘Egyptian Nationalism under Greek and Roman Rule’, JEA 14, >928, 
pp. 230ff.; M. Roatovtzcff, The Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century a.d.’, 
Joum. of Exon, and Business Hist. I, 1929, pp. 337 ff.; U. Wilckcn, ‘Zum Germamcus- 
Papyrus’, Hermes, 63,1928, pp. 48 ff.; H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit. ii. 2, pp. 6f,o ft'. 
It is a pity that papyrologists, while giving full attention to the administrative and, in 
some cases, to the economic aspects of Egyptian life in the Roman period, still neglect 
the social problems. There are a few exceptions, for instance the articles of A. Calderini: 
see ‘La Composizione della fatniglia secondo lc schcdc dc ccnaimcnto dell’ Egitto 
Romano', Puhblic. d. Unie. Cali, del Sacro Cuore, Ser. Ill, Science social!, i. 1, 1923; 
Liberi e schiavi nel mondo dei papiri (Milano, 1918), and ‘Guarnigioni romanc contro il 
nazionalismo cgiziano’, Confaenzt c prolusion! (1919), pp. 309ff. (the last two arc inac- 
cessible to me); cf. M. Hombert, 'Une Famillc nombreuse rn figyptc au 11 ™ sifccle', 
Milongas P. Thomas (1930), pp. 44off.; YV. L. Wrztcrmann. ‘Entertainment in villages of 
Greco-Roman Egypt’, JEA 18, 1932, pp. 16ff.; W. Schubart, 'Gricchische Bricfc aus 
Agyptcn’, Die Ant ike, 8, 1932, pp. 113ff. Cf. also the brilliant book of A. Dcissmann, 
Lieht com OsUn* (1923). On the question how large a part of the Egyptian population 
was engaged in agriculture, sec now, besides the article of Caldcrini cited above {'La 
Composizione della famiglia’, & c., pp. 24 ff.), the excellent book of Michael Schncbel, 
Die Landwirtschofl im hellenistiscfun Agypten (1925) (Miinchener Be.ilrige zur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rcchtsgcschichte, vii), pp. 2 ff. A good knowledge of modern 
Egyptian economic life, especially that prevailing among the Fcllahin in the country, 
is very useful for the reconstruction of the ancient life of the country. Those unfamiliar 
with Egyptian life can consult with profit the book of W. S. Blackman, The Fcllahin <f 
Upper Egypt, their Religious, Social, and Industrial Ijfe Today with Special Reference to Sur¬ 
vivals from Ancient Times (1927). 

41 See my article in Gbit. gel. Anz., 1909, pp. 606 ff, and my Studien z> Gesch. rom. 
Kol., passim. My point of view has been justified by the discovery of the Gnomon idiu 
logu. 

41 The best survey of the Egyptian administrative machinery is F. Oertcl, Die Litur- 
gie (1917); cf. A. Stein, Unlersuchungen zur Gesehichte und Vtrmdlmg Agyptens tenter 
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romuekerHerrschaft (1915), especially pp. 132ff. on the official languages in the adminis¬ 
tration of Egypt. On the higher officials of Egypt and their career, see Ballou, TAP A 
52, 1921, pp. 96 IT. Unfortunately Miss Ballou has relied on antiquated editions of 
sources and on some antiquated modem books; cf. H. I. Bell ,J£A 9, 1923, pp. 106 IT.; 
O. Hornickel, Ehitn- und RangpradikaU in den Papyruswhoiden (1930), and A. Stein, 
Gnomon, 7, 1931, pp. 172 ff. See abo, on the military organization of Egypt, the 
excellent book of J. Lesquier, L'Armie tomaine d'Egyple d'Auguste a Diocletien (1918); 
cf. H. A. Sanders, TAP A 55, 1924, pp. 21 ff. 

** My Studien z- Gtsch. tom. /Col., pp. 85 ff., cf. Lesquier, L'Armie romaine d'£gypte, 
pp. 328 ff.; U. Wilcken, Grundz., p. 300, cf. Chat., 368 and 369, and Grundz., p. 403. 
An excellent general picture of Egypt in the time of Augustus is given by Strabo in his 
17th book, sec especially the parallel on p. 798: Snou oh o xaturra ml p^Bu^xirara r^v 
fiaoiXtlar Scocxwv (Auletcs) romvra apooiohh’o, rt x>) vopxoax ra rv* (Augustus) 5 *d 
rooiinyjt impeXetat e!*o*opovpna ; cf. Ath. v. 206D; G. Lumbroso, Aegyptus, 5, 1924, 
pp. 31 f. An important testimony would be furnished to the efficient care which 
Augustus and his successors devoted to Egypt, and a further proof of the thorough 
application to Egypt of Greek achievements in technique, which developed but slowly 
after Eucrgetcs I, if H. E. Winlock is right in maintaining that some of the technical 
inventions which are still used in Egypt, e.g. the threshing machine (plostellum punieum, 
nawraj) and the water-wheel (mlSor, qadut, saqiyeh), were first introduced into the 
country in the time of Augustus or a little later—no doubt by the new landowners, 
who poured into the country from all parts of the Roman world juit as in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; sec H. E. Winlock and W. E. Crum, The Monastery ojEpiphanius 
at Thebes, The Metropolitan Museum Egypt. Fxplor. (1926), i, pp. 61 ff. 96 ff.; cf. the descrip¬ 
tion of pi. 43.5, ibid. The careful collection of all the available material by M. Schncbel 
in his Landwirtschaft im hellenistisehen Agrpten (1923) (see the general summary, p. 356) 
supports Mr. Winlock's view. But the scantiness of the information which we possess 
about the Hellenistic period prevents us from forming a final judgement on the ques¬ 
tion. Not long ago, for example, we were convinced that the Ptolemies did not make 
extensive use of camels: now we know that they did. A very instructive list of land- 
owners may be found in P.Ryl. ii, 20a (late 1st cent. A.D.). Five are Romans, seven Greeks, 
The Romans are either soldiers or probably veterans. Some bear characteristic archaic 
names: C. Valerius, L. Bruttius. One is M. Antonius—one of the veterans of Antony? 
Of the Greeks one is certainly an Alexandrian ACkov Mapweve). Does the docu¬ 

ment really belong to the lata 1st cent.? For the *o»+or*X*hu sec also the evidence 
supplied by P.Oxyr. 1434. 

« The evidence on the oic^u collected and illustrated in ray Studien z- Gesch. 
rim. /Col., pp. 120 IT., has been enriched by a scries of papyri of the early »st cent, a.d., 
which were found in Euhemeria in the Fayyftm and probably belonged originally to 
the bureau of the chief of police of this village Most of these documents are 

petitions addressed to the chief of police of the ropoi —the hnor&np. A few of them 
went to the British Museum ( P.Lond. iii, pp. xliii and 129 ff.), the largest part to the 
Rylands Library at Manchester, see P.Rjl. ii. 124-52, introd. It is notable how many 
of these papyri mention the ovolai in one form or another. Evidently they played a 
very important part in tire life of Euhemeria in the first half of the 1st cent. The account 
of the distribution of them given in the text is based mainly on the papyri of Euhemeria. 
Another source of information on the oM<u is the accounts of the otrohoyot of 
Thcadclphia for a.d. 164/5, published by K. Thuncll, Sitologcn-Papyri aus dent Berliner 
Museum (Upsala, 1924). On pp. 72 IT. the editor gives a general survey of the ouoiV 
of the imperial period, and interprets the data of the Berlin accounts. In some 
cases parts of the ovomktj yq of the 2nd cenL A.D. were still listed as having formerly 
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been private property (oCaia) of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus. This is a striking 
proof of the correctness of my hypothesis that, after Nero, Vespasian and Titus were 
the only Roman emperors who carried out vast confiscations of private oioiai, and so 
laid the foundation of the department of the yij o«Wu.-ij, which was finally organized 
probably by Domitian. Another document of the same kind, and also very important 
for the history of land-ownership in the tst and and cents, a.d. and of the land-taxes, 
is the register with tax-roll of Hiera Nesos and four adjacent villages, compiled in 
A.n. 167, Pafi. Bamiemt, 42; sec the excellent commentary by P. Collart. The earlier 
ouoiai play an important part in the document. As in the Berlin papyrus mentioned 
above, the majority of (hem are described as confiscations of Vespasian and Titus. 

The list given in my Sludien z. Geseh. r&m. Kol. may be replaced by a new one arranged 
according to the social standing of the owners. The date of the corresponding papyrus 
is quoted only when it helps to identify the owner. 

I. Reigning emperor]: (1) Tiberius, P.Ryl. ii. 134 (a.d. 34), owner of an ouola which had 

formerly belonged to Germanicus. (2) Gaius Caesar, P.Ryl. ii. 148 (a.d. 40), joint 
owner with his uncle Claudius. (3) Claudius, DGU 650 = U. Wilckrn, Chest. 365 
(a.d. 46/47), owner of an ohria which formerly belonged to C. Petronius. (4) Nero, 
DGU 191 (a.d. 52); P.Und. ii, p. 193, no. 280 (a.d. 55); cf. C. Wcssely, Spec. Dag. 20 f. 
«■ Wilcken, Chest. 176 (1st cent.). (5) Vespasian, K. Thunell, Silologen-Papyri (Pap. 
Bcrl. Inv., no*. 11537, 11541,11540, 11545), no. 4 R. iii. 22 ff.: ohnw {npirtpou) OeoC 
OJeoyr(rioiaeoO) GeaSekfalai) Jtoi>vooStupi(aujf) ouo(lac )] no. 1 R. iii. 5; no. I R. iii. 
t8; no. 4 R. iv. 2: od«u-(r) Of*o*(ao,*yov); ouola, DGU 1646; and Titus: 

P.Oxyr. 62.1-2; BGU 979. 3:980.5,13 (Mcndcs); K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. 
ii. 6: ouriw(r) (nportpou) thou Thou, cf. R. iv. 13; vi. 15. A series of ouola, which catnc 
to Vespasian or Titus: P . Bouria / U , 42 (a.d. 167), pp. 162 ff. Whether Hadrian is named 
as owner of an ouola ( P.Fay . 82, 14 ff., a.d. 145) is still a matter of controversy; see my 
Sludien Geseh. Kol., p. 121; Wilckcn, Arch./. Papyr. 1, p. 552; Thunell, op. cit., p. 74, note. 

II. Members of the imperial family: (6) Livia, P.l/md. ii, p. t66, no. 445 (a.d. 14-15), 

joint owner with Gcrmanicus; cf. a payment of a.d. 15, p 4 rp v rerpax«iu*(H<p 9 tfo<wpo 0 
Aiftoias atTebtunii, PS1 1028. (7) Agrippa, BGU 1047, col. ii. 14. (7 bis) Julia 

and the sons of Gcrmanicus, Pap. Mil. 6: fitfikov VowWar Z4 9 dorr,t *ai rdxrw(u) 

repfumnoO Kaloapos (a.d. 25): request for rent for the cutting of papyrus in papyrus- 
grove' belonging to the ouola. Maw were also made with the papyrus, ami these were 
undoubtedly sold in the district by the entrepreneur. Cf. Wilcken, Arch. f. Papyr. 
9, p. 240. (8) Antonia Drtisi, P.Oxyr. 244 (a.d. 23); P.Ryl. ii. 140 (a.d. 36); 141 
(a.d. 37); 171. 4. Cf. Auromnwh ofofo: DGU 212. 5; 199.9; 653. ft; 277.7; P.Fay. 
60.6; SB 5670; Goods peed, P.Chic. 7. 3; K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. 
ii. t6; iii. 5. It is more probable that the ohtla Xmmxa^ belonged originally to 
Antonia Drusi than to the great M. Antonios or to the younger daughter of Claudius. 
(9) Ti. Claudius Gcrmanicus (the future Emperor Claudius), P.Ryl. ii. 148 (a.d. 
40), joint owner with the Emperor Gaius. (10) Gcrmanicus, P.Lond. ii, p. 166, no. 445 
(a.d. 14-15), joint owner with Livia (cf. no. 7 a of this list); P.Ryl. ii. 134 (a.d. 34), 
his ooc'a owned by the Emperor Tiberius; C Wcssely, 'Karanis und Soknopaiu 
Nesos’, Denksch. Wien Akad, 47, 1902 (4), no. 13 (time of Emperor Gaius); P.Hamb. 
3. to. 19; BGU 160. 5;44i.4,Goodspeed, P.Chic. 6. 4; 10. 4; 31. 7; 70. 5; 81. 5; cf. 
an unpublished Louvre papyrus (my Sludien z- Geseh. rom. Kol., p. 121), and BGU 8 to, 
col. ii. 7; P. Bourumt, 42, p. 162. (ii) Children of Claudius (Antonia) by his first 
marriage with UrgulanQla and of Livia, the wife of Drusus son of Tiberius (Julia), 
P.Ryl. ii. 138 ( a.d. 34), joint ownership. It is probable that the two estates of these 
minors were managed jointly by a special order of the emperor. (12) Antonia, the 
daughter of Claudius, P. Fay. 40; P. Bouriant, 42 (a.d. 167), p. 162; cf. BGU 280. 4 (?); 
Goodspecd, P.Chic. 4. 4 (?). The ArroMa of these papyri may be Antonia Drusi. 
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(13) Livia Drusi, P.Rjl. ii. 127 ( a . d . 29). ( 14 ) Mnalina, CPU 243. 8 ^ Wilcken, 
Chrest. 367 ; P.Flor. 40. 8; C. Wessely, ‘Karanis uiul Sokn. N.’ f no. 4; tessera, Dattari, 
Numi AugustoTum Alexandria, no. 6506. 

III. Members of the senatorial and equestrian classes: (15) Falcidius, P.Rjl. ii. 138. 12 
(a.D. 34}: «V roir w/xtTipor •PnXtthiov in the estate no. 11. I am inclined to believe that 
our Falcidius belonged to the well-known family of the Falcidii of the late Republican 
period: see F. Mucnzer in Pauly-Wnsowa, vi. (16) C. Maecenas, P.Lond. iii. p. 89, 
no. 900,1. 5 (tst cent, a.d.); BGU 181.7 (a.d. 57); 889; P.RyL ii. 171. 14 (a.d. 56/57); 
207. 8 . 26; 383; P.Hamb. 3. 4; 34. to; P.Tebt. 343, col. iv. 76; Class. Phil. 1 , 1906, p. 168, 
no. III;P.CAtV.8i.4;K.Thunell ( 5tMbgfli-P4^yri > no. t V'.ii. 18;iii. ifyiv.5\P.0sl. ii.26a, 
g.Cf. Wilcken, Hermes, 54, 1919, pp. in ff. (17) C. and P. Pctronii, probably mem¬ 
bers of the family of the well-known prefect of Egypt under Augustus, P. Rjl. ii. 127 (a.d. 
29), 4 IT.: b tors ipfihmt emunov IJowXiom m2 To/ov / 7 <r#k«.W; BGU 650 -= Wilcken, 
Qwest. 365 (a.d. 46/47)* On the two families of the Pctronii of the 1st cent., see P 1 R iii, 
pp. 25 If. Cf. also P.Giss., toi. 6, and introd. (18) M. Aponius Satuminus, P.Rjl. 

ii. 131. 14 IT. (a.d. 31); 135.9 f. (a.d. 34 )\P.Osl. ii. 33. 4-5 (a.d. 29); cf. /Clio, 22, 1928, 
pp. 221 IV. (cf. Wilcken, Sjmb. Osl. 7, 1928, pp. 33 IT.). There is no doubt about 
the identity of this man with one of the members of the well-known family of the 
Aponii Saturninl, P. von Rohdeu in Pauly-Wtoowa, ii, col. 172, nos. 8-10; PIR i\ 
no. 937. (19) Gallia Polb, P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Rjl. ii, p. 254) and K. 
Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. t V. iv. 8 f.; cf. ibid., p. 88. The estate of Gallia Polls 
passed into the possession of M. Antonius Pallas. She belonged probably to the well- 
known family of the Gallii, partisans of M. Antonius. It is probable that the estate 
was originally formed out of lands given by M. Antonius to one of his partisans: ice 
vondcr Mtlhll, Pauly-Wissowa, vii, col. 67 r, nos. 5 and 7. (20) lucundu* Grypianui, 
P.Hamb. 3. 7; P.Rjl. ii. 207. 5: lld>\arrot {wphepor) ’Iov*oM(ov ); cf. UoMt( ) 
oiola {trpirifi™) 7 ovp«p( ), P.Rouria/U, 42, p. 163. I should like to connect Iucundus 
Grypianus with the family of L. Plotius Grypus, one of the generals of Vespasian, PIR 

iii, p. 53,no. 385.(21) N'orbana Clara, P.lxmd. iii, p. t2l,nos. 1213-15 (a.d. 65/66) ;cf. 
Norbanu* Orestes, P.Rjl. ii. 180 (a.d. 124). The family of theNorbani was prominent at 
Rome in the 1st cent., PIR ii, p. 415, nos. 134-6. (22) Atinii, P.Rjl. ii. 427, fr. 22: 
Xrunaviji ouclas, cf. T. Arinius T. f. Fahia Tyranus, senator in 39 «.c., PIR i 1 , no. 1316. 
(23) Lurii, P.Hamb. 3. 10; BGU 105; 284 ;P.Chu. 32, 36, 39, 41, 43, 48, 49, 50, 78,87; 
K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri , no. 1 V. iv. 12; P.Bouriant, 42, p. 162. 'Two Lurii of the 
time of Augustus arc known: one was commander of a portion of his fleet against 
both Sex. Pompous and M. Antonius, PIR ii, p. 307, nos. 315,316. (24) L. Scptimius, 
P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Rjl. ii, p. 255. t6), owner of the estate of Gallia Polb 
before it paved to her. Cannot he be connected with one of the early members of 
the family of the future emperor Scptimius Severus and of the Septimius Severus, 
friend of Statius, PIR iii, p. 212, no. 345? An estate of a Severn* is known from many 
papyri, P.Iand. iii, p. 89,no. 900 (ist cent.); BGU 31; P.Rjl. ii. 207. 25 and aS;P.Chic. 
19.47, &r.; K. Thunell, Silologen-Papyri, no. 1 V.ii. 19; iii. 7. Statius speaks of his friend 
as a wealthy landowner. (25) L. Annaeus Seneca, P.Rjl. ii. 99; 207. 7, 15; P.Hamb. 3. 
g; P.Lps, i. 115. 6; BGU 104, 172, 202; P.Chie., see Index; Class. Phil. I, 1906, 
p. 172, no. vi. 3; K. Thunell, Silologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. ii. 20; iv. 11* cf. P.Bouriant, 
42 (ZW«w). 

IV. Freedman — favourites of the emperors: (26) Narcissus, P.Rjl. ii. 171. 1 (a.d. 56/57); 
C. Wessely, Spec. Isag. 20-21 = Wilcken, Chrest. 176. (27) M. Antonius Pallas, P.Lond. 
ii, p. 127, no. 195; (cf. P.Rjl. ii, p. 255). K. Thunell, Sitologcn-Papjri, no. 1 V. iv. 8 f. (28) 
Ti. Claudius Doryphorus, P.Rjl. ii. 171. 1 (a.d. 56/57): Evoxip** o[Q*or-o>a>i 5 * 
Mpotvolnji [Ttfltploo] \ KXavbloo Aopv$6poo wpdrepo* Napiaooi<isn)s ovolas', P.Goodspccd, 52. 
6; P.Osl. ii. 21. 5. 
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V. Rich Alexandrians: (29) C. Iulius Thcon, archiereus and hyporrmemalographos of 

Alexandria, P.Oxyr. 1434 {7-4 b.c. and a.d. io-ii). On the family, see B. Grenfell, 
ibid., note to 1 . 10, and H. 1 . Bell, Jems and Christians in Egypt, p. 30; cf. P.Oxyr. 1475. 
(30) Theon Theonis, P.Ryl. ii. 145 (a.d. 38); cf. PS I 315: 6 iw* o *ai Ados XwwiavoS, 
former gymnasiarch and agoranomos of Alexandria in a.d. 137/8. (31) Anthus (own'u 
AvOiavj), RGU 985; 199; 810; PStrassb. 1108. Cf. no. 30; the name Anthus was popu¬ 
lar among the Alexandrians. (32) M. Iulhis Asclepiades, PJ'ay. 82 and 87; P.Hamb. 
36; P.Lond. no. 1912. 17. Probably the well-known philosopher, successor of Arcius, 
friend of Augustus, E. Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, col. 1627. O nc P arl of his estate 
was owned in the and cent, by the city of Alexandria (ohcos troA«u* : 

cf. Wilcken, Grundg. 308), another by the state. (33) Asclepiades Ptolemaei, P.Ryl. ii. 
167 (a.d. 39). (34) C. Iulius Athenodorus and TL Calpumius Tryphon, P.Ryl. ii. 128 
(a.d. 30). (35) Apion, BGU 8 , col. ii. 18 and 24. (36) Dionysodortu, P.Lond. iii, p. 89, no. 
900 (a.d. 94/95 or 110/11); P.Oxyr. 986, cols, viii-ix; P.Gen. 38; K. Thunell, Sitologen- 
Pafiyri, no. 4 R. iii. 22 f.; no. 1 R. iii. 5 f.; V. ii. 17; iii. 6; iv. 10; P.Bowiant, 42, p. 163; 
RGU 1636; P.Osl. ii. 26*1 [Klio, 22, 1928, p. 224; Wilcken, Sytnb. Osl. 7, 1928, p. 32); 
P.Giess. Univ. Ribl. 12, pp. 28 f. It is evident from the Berlin accounts of the sitologoi 
that the o iota of Dionysodorus was confiscated by Vespasian. (37) Euander Ptolemaei, 
P.Ryl. ii. 132 (A.D. 32): itfieie Tifieplo* Kalaapot Befiaerov, cf. 133 (a.!>. 33) and 166, 
gff. (a.d. 26). (38) Philodamus, BGU 512; 210. 4; 262. 3; P.Chir., Index; P.Romiant, 
42, pp. tjfiff. (39) Onesimus, P.Ryl. 207. 23. (40) Thconinus, BGU 63 and 382. 
(41) Charmis or Charmos, K. Thunell, Siiologm-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv, 6; cf. p. 87; BGU 
1636. Thunell points out that in P.ljmd. ii, p. 127, no. 195. 17, Charmos is mentioned 
as owner of an estate and that a rich surgeon of the name of Charmis in the time of 
Nero occurs in Plin. NH 29. 22. (42) Socrates, K. Thunell, Sitologen-Papyri, no. 1 V. iv. 
7. (43) Tigcllius, probably M. Tigcllius M. f. Ialysus ( BGU 1168 (it-10 b.c.) and 
1180 (14-13 b.c.)), BGU 1669 (age of Augustus). Cf. also the oiWo. AroofiS., P.Lond. ii, 
p. 161, no. 214; 'Btfri, BGU 106. 4; eUmbom «ai 'Hpi r[or), P.Ryl. ii. 427, fr. 13; 

BGU 104, 106, 204, 206, 211, 438; P.Chic., Index; P.Osl. ii. 26a. 10 (cf. villa 
Camilliana, Plin. £>. vi. 30); PStrassb. i. 74. 4 f. and 78. 5 f. (a.d. 126-8); 

Thermutharion Lycarionis, P.Ryl. ii. 146 (a.d. 39), and 152 (a.d. 42), cf. Plin. Ep. x. 
3. 2. XX<(arb?ia* 4 , P.Bourumt, 42, p. 162; Ma*( ), ibid, (perhaps Afaunjvrminf). In 
the Collection Frochner, at the Cabinet des M6daillea, there is a wooden tablet with 
the inscription Krffo.s It may be the seal of an estate which belonged to an 

Xwurxarb ; perhaps the father of Btmo i «ai fo6ot (no. 30, above) (?). More evidence 
on these ofolai is needed to assign them to one of our classes. Lycarion may have been 
an Alexandrian. 

VI. Noble foreigners: (44) C. Iulius Alexander. P.Ryl. ii. 166 (a.d. 26). I should sug¬ 
gest the identification of this man with the son of Herodes and Mariamnc the Has- 
monaean, Groag in Pauly- Wissowa, x, col. 151 . Cannot the word after his name in the 
papyrus be read ( 0<i]o.[A/««]t? Is the ovola AkHfH of P.Bouriant, 42, p. 162 per¬ 
haps his estate? Or should we rather think of the celebrated Prefect, Ti. Julius 
Alexander? (45) Iulia Berenice, P.Hamb. 8 (a.d. 136), probably a descendant of the 
mistress of the Emperor Titus. 

The Euhcmeria documents of the 1st cent- a.d. give us a deeper insight into the 
questions concerning the constitution and the exploitation of the oMai of that century. 
1 1 is certain that the o ixrUn were formed mostly of abandoned and waste xXijpoi confis¬ 
cated by the government, some of them probably owned by the temples: see, e.g. 
P.Ryl. ii. 166 (a.d. 26), xXfjfios of the 5th yvor, cf. ibid., ii. 148 (a.d. 40), 18: d<s> 
lyat* J ayirfooo Iv rois [oifj &rf^«[<n] and P.Oxyr. 1434; P.iJXtd. iii, 

p. 127, no. 195 (cf. P.Ryl. ii, pp. 254 ff.): the three estates which arc described in this 
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last document consisted of parcels of *A>jpo*xe*$ and Ibim/ros. An excellent 
illustration of the manner in which an ovala was formed is given by P.Oxyr. 1434 
(a.d. 107/8), where the story of an estate of C. lulius Theon is told in full. This man 
applied to C. Tyrannius, prefect of Egypt in 7-4 b.c., for land ami \6yov Kalaapos. The 
request was granted, hut land was probably not assigned. A second application was 
sent to C. lulius Aquila, prefect in a.d. 1O-11, in which Theon asked for some land 
belonging to the sanctuary of Isis Taposiris to be granted to his son. This time the land 
was assigned: «' 4 ' 4 > r<A<<m M (probably Alexandria, as Theon was an Alexan¬ 

drian) 1 brip r* | ftftutjr (B. Grenfell reads 7*[A<Ii]r) *al <rlpu>* (roAo^a) ft, (ipax/ias ).... This 
is exactly the same procedure as I have described in mySludien z. Gtsch. rd'm. Kol. , p. 95. 
It was applied exclusively for the acquisition ofland which after purchase became y>; 

or fiUo*T»/To>\ Th eon’s land, according to the original provisions recorded 
in the Edict of TL lulius Alexander, was classed In respect of its payments under the 
heading of lands taxed at a reduced rate, see the heading of P.Oxyr. 1434: xoi> 4 >o]ttXei<Zr 
&¥ tA apyvpKxa «a< attnxi -oS(i}«ovTa) («V]« 4 S< Aoyi{cra(. As regards provenance and 
legal status, the land of the ouaiai belonged therefore to the class of or 

J 3 i 4 kt>)tos. Individual concessions as regards alilia or kouphottlia may have been 
granted to some of the owners by a special charter. The emphyteutic character of 
the grants, which was an outstanding feature of grants of private land in general, 
applied also to the owria.. Even the irrigation work was done, as in the l'tolemaic 
period, to a large extent by the owners. In P.Ryl . ii. 171 (a.d. 36/57) ihe owner 
(Doryphorus) promised to his lessee to pay him a certain sum per aroura tit 
KUTtpyuoiav *al Ibid. 13a (a.d. 32) an IjifiXyp* is described as aiVoSo/ny 

| ***aX*l»r \ kpyvpwC* ( 1 L 13 ff.). The estates, like 

private land in general, were mostly cultivated as vineyards, orchards, and olive- 
groves, new plantations being a prominent feature of the management of the land. 
Thus, e.g. the <rioltu of Thcrmutharion (ibid. 157, a.d. 42) and of Doryphorus 
(ibid. 171, a.d. 56/57) consisted of vine and olive estates. Of the three estates (of which 
one at least belonged to M. Antonius Pallas) described in P.Lond. ii, p. 127, no. 195, 
(cf. P.Ryl. ii, pp. 254 ff.), one contains 65$ ar. of d**wAor +6p<pot and 1 a6j ar. of SpntXos 
afapos ; in the second there are 57 ar. of *pwt\£rtt, 504 of rt-l+vra in one xAiJpoc (for¬ 
merly the property of Gallia Pella), 6 ar. of the former class and 2} of the latter and 
2 ar. under a A-jwiv and xwHm m the second xXipot (formerly belonging to Philox- 
enus, son of Theon); in the third estate 216$ ar. of Jjopot and probably 170A «r. of 
+ 4 pipa*. No corn-land is mentioned. Along with vineyards, gardens (napaStiotu), 
olive-groves (iXai&Ht), reed-plantations (xdXafM), kitchen-gardens (Aa^onrai), plan¬ 
tations of pvpopdXavot (see P.Ryl. ii, p. 255, note 4), and of fig-trees appear in each of 
the three estates. On the w^vra see P. Ryl. ii. 138 (a.d. 34), 9; P.Oxyr. 1483; P.Lond. i, 
p. 175, no. 131 recto, 1 . 192, and p. 190 f., 131 verso, 11 . 42, 83 (P.Ryl. ii, p. 244). The 
centres of the oW« 1 were usually rwofaa, large farm-houses of the owner and adjacent 
houses of his tenants and workmen: P.Ryl. ii. 127 (a.d. 29) «Vo6tu» llovXlov r <xt0i/ 

llvrpwola* ; 171 (a.d. 56/57); 138 (a_d. 34): ArotvM* and tnlpfos (on nvpyot as an agri¬ 
cultural building, see my article in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, 
p. 374, note 1). As in Philadelphia in the 3rd cent, b.c., special buildings were devoted 
to the treatment of the grapes (Aipwru and ypiymjpta), to the making of olivc-oil 
(iXatovpytia), and to the grinding of com (jiiXa), P.Ryl. ii. 171; 128; Wilcken, CJoest. 
176, &c. It is probable that free hired labour was mostly used on the estates; see, e.g. 
the recently published diptych, a day-book of an overseer of some estates (>17 ei-nopj 
or a private estate of the 3rd cent.), A. E. R. Boak, JUS 41, 1921, pp. 217 ff. [ — SB 
7013]; cf. P.Lond. i, pp. 166 ff., no. 131 (a.d. 78/79) : a large private or imperial farm 
(accounts of the manager and cashier), and PSaj. 102 (estate of the veteran Gemellus, 
see note 49). 1 studied the administration of the omol in my Studun z. Gtsch. ram. Kol. 
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New evidence shows that the administrators of the o&olm (fff»o<cr<ir«, as in the Ptolemaic 
period), are often called ypaptiarete { BGU 1669 and P.Osl. 2 (a.d. 71), in Klio 22,1928, 
p. 224; cf. Wilcken, Symb. OsL 7, 1928, p. 33). The owners of the ovalai not only had 
their own granary, but used their own measures (PSI 1028). The 6 ’toavpos of Livia. 
wife of Augustus, may be compared with the area (or rpanc^a) she had in Asia Minor 
(Dessau, I/J> 8853; cf., however, O. Hirschfcld, Klio, 2,1902, p. 303 [—Kl.Sckr., p. 565]. 

47 The new policy is reflected both in the Edict of Ti. Iulius Alexander, which deals 
meetly with questions concerning the Alexandrians and therefore devotes a large space 
to discussing the oMai and the yi J ISionucf (OGIS G69 [»}H. G. Evelyn White 
and J. H. Oliver, The TempU of Hibis, ii (1939), pp. 23 ff., no. 3J, cf. Wilckcn, 
'Zu den Edikten’, Zeiluhr. <L Sae.St. 42, 1921, pp. 124 ff), and in the papyri 
of the late tst and early 2nd cent., especially P.Anth. 68 — Wilcken, Chrest. 374 
(Domitian) and BGU 915(1-2 cent, a.d.), cf. P.Oxyr. 1434. The emperors of the 
end of the tst cent., especially Vespasian and Domitian, probably ordered a general 
and thorough revision of existing titles, certainly with the aim of chocking the illegal 
grabbing of land by the powerful magnates and of stopping the squandering of 
public money caused by letting good arahle land become yi fAnd yet the 
prefect did not want to stop the selling of land altogether; in BGU 915. 9 ff. he says: 
ijv | itapabtiHvuovoi [y]»> tua r«(») o*ipu*> tad' Irot a»*ypa$fodoxuir, rijv hi ov>iO(<iav) r)v 
«H(1) [r]w< 3 t, Iva /.$ hvotfpitf oioa 4 wap4&4 ,(«f avrijt rijv wp&rfir toro&fru On the 
Edict of Ti. Iulius Alexander see my Studun g. Geseh. turn. Koi, pp. togff.; cf. Wilckcn, 
Chresl. 375 (a.d. 246) as compared with 369 (a.d. 13/14). On the edict itself see the 
excellent article by Graf W. Uxkull-Cyllrnhand, Areh.f. Pafyr. 9, pp. tgqff. How 
deeply the Alexandrians were impressed and shocked by the reforms of Vespasian 
is shown by the well-known demonstrations of the population of the city against 
Vespasian, whom they had at fust supported and helped to the throne. The sale of the 
old 0 Mai was still going on in the 2nd cent, a.d., as is shown by P.Bouriant, 42: sec the 
observations of P. Collart on the estate which had been owned by Antonia, Claudius’s 
daughter (ibid., pp. 163, 174). 

4 " M. Antonius Pallas, owner of a large ©w»*'« in the Ilermupolite* in a,i>. 121 
( P.lond . iii, p. 139, no. 1223 - Wilcken, (Jirtst. 370), was probably a descendant of 
the famous M. Antonius Pallas and retained at least part of his estate. The o iola 
Ilpo^^nnvi of Claudia Achcnais, also in the I Jcrmupolilcs, is mentioned in P.Stmub. 78 
(a.d. 127/8), cf. 74 (a.d. 126). Iulia Polla, PJJps. 113 (a.d. 127/8), bears a cognomen 
which was used in many senatorial families. On the Athenaides of the family of 
Hcrodcs Atticus see F. Mtlnzcr in Pauly-Wissowa, iii, col. 2889, no. 407; cf. ibid., 
col. 2677, nos. 71 and 72. Claudia Isidora, owner of a large estate in thcOxyrhynchites 
at the beginning of the 3rd cent., may have belonged to the same family, P.Oxyr. 1630; 
cf. gtg. 7, 1578, 1046, 1634, 1659, and the inscription SB 4961 (of the time of 
Domitian); cf. Tib. Claudia Ku pa tor is Mandane Atticilla, K. Munzer in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iii, col. 2889, no. 416. 

49 On the land owned by veterans, J. Lesquier, L'Arm/e romaine d'EgypU, pp. 328 ff 
On L. Bellenus Gemellus of Aphroditopolis in the FayyQra (about a.d. 100) and his 
correspondence, see W. L. Wcstenrumn l dn Egyptian Farmer (in Unic. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature , vol. 3); Bror Okson, Papyntihrritfe atu der frUhesten Ronurzeit 
(* 925 )» nos. 52-65. Exactly similar to him is L. Iulius Scrcnus.in a.d. 179, summus curator 
(treasurer) of the Ala Vcterana Gallica, later deatrio, finally a retired ex-decurio living 
on the income of his landed property. We possess part of his account-book of a.d. 179 
{P.Hamb. 39) and a series of receipts for the payment of taxes for his estates (P.Hamb. 
40-53, a.d. 213-19); cf. E. Grier, Clan. Phil. 24,1929, pp. 52 ff The estate of Gemellus, 
besides producing corn, specialized in olive-growing; the estate of Sercnus in viticul- 
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turc and sheep-breeding. Another veteran and big landowner, Julius Horion, occurs 
in a declaration of uninundated land, P.Oxyr. 1459 (a.d. 226); his uninundated land 
alone amounted to at least 25 arource in seventeen parcels. The declarations of uninun¬ 
dated land, confined to the owners of yn iSiOKnirm, arc in general a good source of 
information on the private estates of the 2nd and 3rd cent.; see P. Meyer, P.Hamh. 11, 
intr., and V. Martin, ‘Un Document administratif du nome de Mcndfcs’ in C. Wessely, 
Studien zur Paldographie md Papn. 17 (* 9 * 7 ), PP- 29 ff. Another excellent source is the 
numerous carbonized documents of Thmouis in the Mendesian nome; see V’. Martin, 
loc. cit. and P.Ryl. ii. 213-22, intr. pp. 290(1*.; cf.PSI 101-8 and 229-35. Especially 
important for our purpose are the land-surveys in Geneva (V. Martin, loc. cit.; cf. 
M. Homberr, Rev. be/g. de phil. el (ThisI. 1925, pp. 634 ft) and P.Ryl. ii. 216, both 
dealing with private and not wich crown land. I cannot enter into details, but I lay 
stress on the preponderant part which is played in these documents by vineyards 
and olive-groves, of which some are new plantations. It must also be observed that 
the majority of the references to lands newly planted with vines and olives belong 
to the 1st cent, a.d., and refer to large estates. See CJi. Dubois, ‘I.’Olivirr et l'huilc 
d’olive dans I’anciennc £gyptc\ Rto. de phil. 1927. PP- 7 ^ (cf- ibid - ‘ 9 * 5 . PP- 60 ff-)» 
C. Ricci, La Cultura della cite nell'Egitlo gteeo-romano (1924). In the *fa»/*oy/>a^ar<fa of 
Hiera Nesos and four smaller villages, the total surface of which is reckoned at 
12,600 arurae, 3,700 arurae are taken as y$ Ootrunf or Oumtch c 5 afa, 3,400 arurtu ns 
yfj fanht* 4 , and the remainder (about half) belonged to various old opouu (I\ Collar!, 
P.Bouriani , 42, p. 159: a.d. 167). From this wc can deduce the proportion between the 
land occupied by royal peasants and the private land on the border of the Kuyyvtm. 
The Flavian age represented a reaction against rapid increase in private property in 
Egypt, hut, as 1 have shown, even under the Flavians the formation of new private 
estates, small and large, did not cease. This is probably because ability and energy 
were needed to make the borderlands useful and fertile, and the royal peasants certainly 
were not conspicuous for cither of these qualities. If nobody was prepared to under¬ 
take the cultivation of derelict land voluntarily, such land was assigned to collective 
cultivation by peasants of other villages, by the procedure known as lmn*pion 4 t. Sec 
Wilckcn, Grundz ., pp. 293 ff.; cf. P.Bouriani, 42. According to P.Bouriani, 42, out of 
2,459 “raw of the village of PtolemaLs, 859 did not find a lessee on the spot and were 
Assigned to the village of Caranis. As a result a part of the inhabitants of Caranis were 
sent for a certain time to Ptolemais (P. Col Ur t. P.Bouriani, p. 175). That explains why 
the authorities were in such a hurry to sell the old estates of Antonia—with small 
success (P. Collart, ibid., p. 173). Characteristic of the growth of large private fortunes 
is the fact that in the land-survey in Geneva three rich landowners grabbed one of not 
Ids than thirteen (Philoxcnus), another of sixteen (Callimachus), and a third of nine¬ 
teen parcels or farms. Note the two Credo and one Roman as large landowners and 
the rare occurrence of Alexandrians, the infrpowohirai prevailing {P.Ryl. ii. 216, intr. 
and notes; cf. P.Bouriani, 42). An interesting feature is the composition of the private 
estates. Like the oMa*, they consisted mostly of y$ and naroiwuTj; c.f. the 

land-surveys of Naboo (Upper Egypt), P.Giss. 60 (a.d. i ifl), and Wilckcn, Chretl. 341. 
In these documents the ancient terminology is kept in full, and this enables us to 
realize how densely populated and intensely exploited was the land in the Delta in 
the 3rd cent. b.c. I have no doubt that Ptolemy Philadelphus carried out in the Delta 
a no less important work of improvement than in the FayyOm. One of the classes 
of dcruchic land, the enigmatic yij beuapovfnuu 'ler^ptr^u, must certainly be understood 
as btuapovpaiv (k>e}«n)ptTd>r and testifies to a division of land in commemoration of the 
deeeterit {decennalia ) of one of the Ptolemies. As regards the nationality of t he owners of 
they^ foomio}, the prevalence of Egyptians, holding mostly one parcel, is noticeable 
in P.RyL ii. 216. The prominent part played among the large landowners by actual 
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and formrr officials is illustrated by the life ar.d career of Apollonius, the slraUgos of 
Heptakornia in the time of Hadrian, as shown by his correspondence now at Giessen, 
sec P.Giss. 3-27; A. G. Roos, Apollonius stralug r an Heplakomia (Groningen, 1923); cf. 
Kraemer, Phil. Woeh . 1923, pp. 702 ff. and 727 IT. The quotation in the text is taken 
from P . Amh . 79 (a.d. i86) ; cf. P.Ryl. ii. 129 (a.d. 30), a straUgas as owner of an estate 
in the Fayyum. Other large landowners of the late tst and of the 2nd cent.; Chacrcmon, 
the gymnasiarch, BGU 248; cf. 24g, 531, 594, 595, and 850 (Groningen, Le Gym- 
nasiarque, p. 42 b; cf. in general pp. 41 ft); Valeria Gai den}, PSI 31 (a.d. 164); cf. 
BGU 603, 604; Flavia Epimache, P.Tebt. 402 (a.d. 172); TL Claudius Ircnacus, 
P. Meyer, Jam t, Arbeiten zur alien und byzantinischen Gtsch'uhU, t, 1921, pp. 73 ff. 
[= P.Hamb. 64] (a.d. 104/5) \c(.P.O*yr. 727(a.D. 154 );P.Fqy. 96(A,r>. 122)and99 (a.d. 
159), and BGU 390 (a.d. 148); cf. Brer Olsson, Papyrmbrufe aus da JrQhtsten Rumazfit 
(1925), nos. t-7 (Asdcpiades and Isidora); 24 (Pausanias); 25-28 (Ammouius, a ship¬ 
owner) ; 29-30 (a big trader of Alexandria); 34 (large villa) 41-47; ('he above-mentioned 
Chacrcmon); 50 (an individual escaped to Alexandria to avoid a liturgy). 

50 On the stages through which passed the transformation of the private properties 

into oMia >4 or &a<n A **4 yj see P. Collart, P.Bousiant, 42, pp. 156 ft'. He conjectures, 
probably rightly, that the oiolai or first became npooobos or npooobixi ISa+tj, 

and then were incorporated in the rf oCo<a»nf or the ytj flaoiXunf: cf. BGU 1669. On 
the administration of the former oioim, which now formed a new class of state land, 
see my Studitn z. Gtsch. rum. Kol., pp. 180 ff.; cf. F. Oertcl, Lilurgie, pp. 94 ff. and P.Ryl. ii. 
168 (a.d. 120), intr. I have never denied that the 01W*©* juoferat were, in the earlier 
period, men who rented the land from the crown for exploitation. I doubt, however, 
even after the proofs produced by F. Ocrtd and the editors of P.Ryl ., if the farmera- 
Rcncral of an abota had the right of sub-letting the land without at least officially 
informing the administration. The evolution of the system of exploitation of the y$ 
ofoitunf seems to have been as follows. In the earlier period (end of the 1st and begin¬ 
ning of the 2nd cent.) the land is leased by the administration of a given ovola mostly 
to small lessees (P.Ryl. ii. 207; cf. Wilckcn, CJotst. 341). Gradually, however, the system 
arises of letting the oioU rn bloc to one man, and develops, concurrently with the growth 
of the liturgical system in general, into a liturgical lease, while at the same time parcels 
of waste patrimonial land arc assigned to farmers of state land and owners of private 
land; cf. F. Oertcl, op. cit, and P.Ryl. ii. 202, note on p. 270, and P.Ryl. ii. 209 (on 
JiufUftiOfiot and hrifio Aij); cf. Chap. XI and above, note 49. It is well known that the 
y4 >i<«a*i} was, side by side with the private and public land (yr> and bypoota), 

one of the three large subdivisions of Egyptian land in general, see, c.g. PSI 807 
(A.D. 280), 11 . 8 ff.: iwlp yrjt | oix It+ipopmi | „vr* * a ra xXijpov Ofi/|a» (private 

land) oCrc Kan | ytoipylar (finaiXupf and tyoU y$) 4 (ovaia*) yfj). How much 

waste Und there was in Egypt after the great Jewish war of the time of Trajan, and 
how difficult it was to find lessees for this land, is shown by BGU 889 (Wilckcn, 
Hams, 54, 1919, pp. 111 ff.). From the last year of Trajan and the first of Hadrian to 
a.d. 145/6, land which became imp*s and a+of** A r«i */o»8(a«$) (a.d. 116/17), 

and which belonged to the obola MaunpanarT, remains in that condition and lessees 
cannot be found for it. 

51 On the development of the metropolis of Egypt in the 2nd cent, see P. Jouguet, 
‘Sur les m^tropolcs ^gyptiennrs k la fin du 11 “' side apres J. C.’, Rev. it. gr. 30, 1917, 
pp. 294 ff.; cf. the bibliography for some metiopoleis quoted in Chap. V, note 5, and 
H. Rink, Slratsen- und ViaUlnamtn con Orntynhus (Diss. Giessen, 1924). On the hcllcni- 
zatiou of the natives, J. Lcsquicr, L’Armie romaine d'Rgypte, pp. 197 ff. On the service 
of the natives in the Egyptian army, suggested by a passage in the Gnomon idiu logu, 
J. Carcopino, Rev. it. one. 24, 1922, pp. 24 ff. Cf. H. A. Sanders, TAP A 55, 1924, 
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pp. 21 ff., and P.Heidelb. 72 (Hadrian): a native Egyptian called Psenamuris was 
enrolled in a legion and received the name of M. Longinus Valera. Of considerable 
importance is PS I 1026, a petition of twenty-two former soldiers of Egyptian origin, 
who had served in the fleet and later been incorporated in Ugio XFrttauis (a.d, 150). 
They beseech their commander to inform the prefect that they have received their 
konesta nutria as legionaries and not previously as marines. L. Amundsen, ‘A Latin 
Papyrus in the Oslo Collection’, Symb. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 16 fl'., gives a list of papyri 
which contain lists of soldiers of the Egyptian army. Groningen, Le Gymnatiarque, &c., 
pp. 6 ff., attributes to Augustus the introduction of an organization of the Egyptian 
metropolis on city lines, and F-. Bickermann, ArcM.f Papyr. 9, pp. 35 ff., conjectures 
that about the Augustan age the old division of the population of Egypt between 
’Greeks’ and ‘Egyptians’ became obsolete, except in Alexandria, and was replaced by 
another division of inhabitants of a metropolis (subdivided into imrpowoXfTw and «*f toikch, 
incolae) and inhabitants of villages. He further supposes that the administration of the 
Individual metropoUis was entrusted to a small group of inhabitants, the so-called 
0i dv6 yv/wurlov. But it is possible that the social distinction between Greeks and 
Egyptians remained as it had been in the Ptolemaic period. 

54 The 4 rax-l>pi} 0 ‘S remained the characteristic feature of Egyptian life even in the 
comparatively happy period of the ist and the beginning of the and cent. It seems, 
however, as if the mentions of aro#w*>4«mt in this period may all be explained by 
exceptional circumstances. In C. Wesscly, ‘Catal. P.R.’ ii. 33 (1st cent.), in his Studien , 
&c.., 22, 1923,* ntass-avaytufifAf is explained by a plague, probably not a general but 
a local one {cholera and plague arc still endemic in Egypt) ;ef. P.Ottyt. 252" Wilckcn, 
Chest. 215 (A.n. 19/20). The mysterious of a.d. 103 (PS 1 1043) are per¬ 

haps explained by the pressure exercised by the government on taxpayer* during the 
effort of the Dacian war. The edict of M. Sempronius Liberalb (BGU 372—Wilcken, 
Chest. 19, a.d. 154) must be explained as a measure taken after general disturbances 
in Egypt in the time of Antoninus Pita: P. Meyer. Klio, 7, 1907, pp. 124; my Studien 
Gtsth. rdm. /Col., pp. 207ff; Stein in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, cols. 1428^; cf. P.Ryl. ii. 78 
(A.n. 137), col. i. 4; P.Oxyr. 1438; PS /822 (and cent. A.n.): strike (?) of workmen in 
olabaster mine*. In general, Wilckcn, Grundy., p. 324ft. It is not easy to decide whether 
the documents of Thmouis of the end of the 2nd cent. (BGU 907, 904, and PS/ 101-8 
and 229-33), which speak of mass-<kax“M<>“» and of a wholesale depopulation of 
some villages, are to be taken as a testimony to the incipient decay of Egypt in general, 
connected with the growing system of liturgies, compulsory work, and compulsory 
deliveries (see next chapter), or whether they indicate some local cause (such as the 
plague of the time of M. Aurelius, the revolt of the Doim&m, or a local inroad of the sea). 
Certainly the situation may have been aggravated by special circumstances. Yet the 
ultimate cause was undoubtedly the policy followed by the Roman government in the 
exploitation of Egypt: see my article \nJouen. of Eton. and Business Hist. 1, 1929, pp. 337 ff. 
The only merit of the Roman government, its only service to the population, wax thaL 
it maintained in good working order the irrigation system. Interruptions and cases of 
negligence there were, particularly in the middle of the 1st cent, a.d., but on the whole 
the work was done accurately and methodically: sec P.Ryl. ii. 81 (a.d. 104), and the 
other documents quoted by the editors. 

** On former researches on Nubia and the isle of Meroc sec J. W. Crowfoot, ‘The 
Island of Meroc’, Archaeological Surety of Egypt, 19, 1911. The main works relating 
to the archaeology of Nubia are as follows (I do not intend to give a eomple.te biblio¬ 
graphy). The Archaeological Survey of Nubia: G. A. Reisner, Report for 1907-8 (Cairo, 
1910}; Firth, Rep>>rt for 1908-9 (Cairo, 1912); id. Repeal for 1909-10 (Cairo, 1915), 
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The Liverpool expedition. Town of Meroe: J. Garstang, A. H. Saycr, and F.LI.Griffith, 
Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (Oxford, 1911), report on the fir*t campaign of excava¬ 
tion*, 1909-10. Provisional reports of J. Garstang, A. H. Sayce, F. LI. Griffith, and 
their assistants on the annual excavations at Meroe in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology , 3, 1910; 4, 1911-12; 5, 1912-13; 6, 1914; 7, 1914-16. The excava¬ 
tions, interrupted by the First World War, have never been completed. Archaeo¬ 
logical investigations in the island of Meroe: see the report of J. W. Crowfoot, cited 
above, and in Sudan Joules and Records, published in Cairo from 1918 [in Khartoum 
from 1920]. The Oxford expedition. Excavations at Paras. F. LI. Griffith, Liverpool 
Annals, 8, 1921; 10, 1923; 11, 1924; 12, 1925; 13, 1926, rf. the Conspectus, ibid. 15, 
1928, pp. 82 ff. ibid. 13, 1926; 14, 1927; and 13, 1928, Griffith deals with the 
churches and Christian tombs of Faras; cf. id. JEA ii, 1925, pp. 259 ff., and J. W. 
Crowfoot, ‘Christian Nubia’, ibid. 13, 1927, pp. 141 ff. Pennsylvania expedition. 
University of Pennsylvania, Egyptian Deportment of the Unitersity Museum. Kc-kley B. Coxc, jr., 
Expedition to Nubia, vols. 1-6 (1910-11), especially vols. 3-4, Karanog by C. L. Woolley 
and D. Randall Maclver. Ha ward--Boston expedition. Excavations of the necropolis 
of Napata and Meroe, at Kerma and Gammai. (a) Napata. G. A. Reisncr, Harvard 
African Studies, 2, 1918, pp. 1-64; Roslon Museum, Fine Arts Bulletin, nos. 97 and 112; 
Sudan Notes and Records, 2, 1919, pp. 237 ff.; ‘Inscribed Monument* from Gcbcl 
Barkal', £ri/j ckr.f tig. Spr. 56, 1931, pp. 76 ff.; ( b) Meroe. G. A. Reisncr, Boston Mitt. 
Fine Arts Bulletin, no. 137, pp. 17 ff; Dow* Dunham, 'Two Royal Indies of Meroe', 
Boston Mus. of Fine Arts, Comm, to the Trustees, 7, 1924; G. A. Reisncr, ‘The Meroitic 
Kingdom of Ethiopia. A Chronological Outline’, JEA 9, 1923, pp. 34 IT. and 157 ff.; 

(c) Kerma. G. A. Reisncr, ’Excavations at Kerma, i-iii’, Harvard African Studies, 5,1923; 

(d) Gammai, 'Excavations at Gammai’, Harvard African Studies, 8. 1927. Austrian 
expedition. II. Junker, ’Turah’, Dtnk. Wien. AkmL 36 (1), 1912; id. ‘Kubanieh-Sttd’, 
ibid. 62 (3), 1919 and ’Kubanieh-Nord’, 64(3), 1920; id. ’Ermenne’, ibid.67(1), 1923. 

14 General surveys of Nubian History: M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Trade of 
Greco-Roman Egypt (tgny) (in Russian), pp. 13!!.; G. Rorder, 'Die Gcsch. Nubiens und 
des Sudan*’, Klio, 12, 1912, pp. 51 If. (antiquated); A. Kammerer, Essai sur Vhis loin 
antique d'Abyssinie. Lt Royaume d'Aksum tt ses toismsd'Arabic elde Mind (1926) (useful sum¬ 
mary: are especially ch. x: 'Erana, 1 c Constantin dc PAbivsinic’, pp. 85 ff.); id. ’La 
Mer Rouge I’Abyssinie et I'Arabie depuis l’antiquit^, I: Les pays de la mer firythrt'e 
jusqu’h la fin du moyen ige’, Mem. dt la Soc. roy. de Giographie d'figypte, 15, 1929; 
G. A. Reisncr, ’Outline of the Ancient History of the Sudan’, parts i-iii, in Sudan Nous 
and Records, i, 1918, pp. 3 ff, 57 ff., 217 ff.; part iv, ibid. 2, 1919, pp. 35 ff.; id. ‘The 
Pyramids of Meroe and the Candaces of Ethiopia’, ibid. 5, 1922, pp. 173 ff. (cf. his 
reports quoted in note 53); F. LI. Griffith, 'Oxford Excavations in Nubia', Liverpool 
Annals, tl, 1924, pp. I15H'.; C. Conti-Rossini, ’Storia d’Etiopia’, Africa llaliana, 3, 
1928; id. L'A/nssinui (1929); cf. D. Nielsen, Fr. Hotnmcl, N. Rltudokonakis, Handb. des 
altarab. Alterlums, 1, Die altarab. Kultsir (1927). Meroitic inscriptions: F. LI. Griffith, 
‘The Inscriptions from Meroe’, Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (1911), pp. 57 ff.; id. 
‘Meroitic Inscriptions, I', in Crowfoot, The Island of Meroe (1911), pp. 45 ff; id. 
'Meroitic Inscriptions, IV, Arch. Survey ofEgypt, 20, 1912; id. ‘Karanog. The Meroitic 
Inscriptions of Shablu! and Karanog'. Unio. of Pennsylvania Exptd. to Nubia , 6, tqt 1; 
id. ‘Meroitic Studies’, JEA, esp. 4, 1917, pp. 159 ff; id. ‘Faras’, Ret. Champollion, 
pp. 563 ff; id. ‘Christian Documents from Nubia’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 14, 1928; 
E. Gylarz, ‘Das Meroitische Sprachproblcm', Anthropos, 25, 1930. In his recon¬ 
struction of the list of kings of Meroe Reisncr docs not take into account the observa¬ 
tion of Garstang that in the Ptolemaic period incineration was used instead of* burial, 
and that the ashes of the kings and their families were put in urns within the citadel. 
If this observation is correct, Reisner's list needs revision. 
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M On Meroc and Nubia in the Ptolemaic period see the reports by J. Garstang in 
Liverpool Annals, quoted in note 53; cf. A. H. Sayce, ibid. 4, 1911-12, p. 63, and F. LL 
Griffith, ibid, ti, 1924, pp. x 17 ffi The royal bath with its statues and Greco-Nubian 
frescoes is particularly interesting. 

54 This episode in Nubian history is well known. A beautiful head of a bronze statue 
of Augustus was found buried under the floor in the palace of Meroe. One may infer 
either that Candace did not give back to the Romans all the statues she took, or (hat 
there was a statue of Augustus for some time in the capital of the Ethiopian kingdom. 
See R. C. Bosanquct, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, pp. 66 ff., and J. Garstang, ibid. 6, 
1914, pp. 1 ff. On the large stelae with Mcroitic inscriptions, found at Meroe, and 
which according to A. H. Sayce (ibid. 7,1914-16, p. 23) contain the Meroitic version 
of the expedition of Petroniu*, see F. LI. Griffith, ‘Meroitic Studies’, JEA 4, *917, 
pp. 159 fF. The text of the large stele, as Griffith attempted to interpret it, gives the 
name of the queen-mother, Amanineras, who seems to correspond to the one-eyed 
Candace of Strabo and the other Greek literary sources: her son is called Akinizaz. 
Both names appear again in other Meroitic inscriptions. It also scons certain that in 
the opening lines the names of Rome and the Romans appear frequently as enemies 
conquered by the queen and the royal prince. All this seems to show that in this stele 
we really have the Mcroitic version of the victor of Pctronius, here transformed into 
a victory of the queen of Meroe. If that is correct, Reisner's opinion that Strabo's 
Candace was a queen of Napata, and not of Meroe, must be reconsidered. On the 
Roman military occupation of Xuhia see G. L. Chersman, Kenanog, text, pp. 106 ff. 
Kasr Ibrim (Primii or Ercmnis) was abandoned by the Romans after the conclusion of 
the peace between the queen of Meroe and Augustus. The terms of peace granted by 
Augustus in Samos show that Strabo probably exaggerated the successes of Pctronius 
and that there is some truth in the boasts of the stele of Meroe. It looks as if we rannot 
speak any longer of a capture of Meroe by Pctronius. 

*’ On the gradual decay of Roman rule in the Dodrcaschocnus see M. Ohwostow, 
History of the Oriental Trade of Greta-Roman Egypt (1907) (in Russian), pp. 29 ff. Chwostow 
points out that Aclius Aristide*, ii, p. 457 (l)ind.) (Aristides may have visited Egypt 
more than once), expressly says that in his time the frontier had been withdrawn to the 
First Cataract. After this perpetual unrest reigned south of Thebes. On the Blemmycs 
and Nobadcs see Chwostow, op. cit., pp. 31 ff.; Maclvcr and Woolley, Karanog, text, 
pp. 85ff.; F. LI. Griffith, Liverpool Annals, 11, 1924, pp. 123 ff. On the later Christian 
history of Nubia sec Griffith, ibid. 13, 1926; 14, 1927; 15,1928. CT. the work of Kam- 
marcr quoted in note 54. On the expeditions of Aeiaanas sec the inscription of Axum, 
OGIS aoo [ = Aksum, iv (1913), p. 4, no. 4 = SR 6949]; cf. the fragment of a Greek 
inscription found at Meroc which probably refers to this king, Sayce, Liverpool Anna/s, 
4, 1911-12, p. 64 [= SB 205s). 

s " On the ruins of temples, palaces, and water-reserv oirs in the island of Meroe see 
J. W. Crowfoot, The Hand of Meroe (cf. above note 53). On the tom Its and ruins of 
Nubia see F. LI. Griffith, Liverpool Annals, 13, 1926, pp. 17 ff. On the title of 
peshales (psentii) see Griffith, ibid. 12, 1925, p. 65, and ‘Meroitic Inscriptions II’ (cf. 
above note 54), p. 47, cf. Liverpool Annals, 13, 1926, pp. 17 ff. 

,a On the iron-mines of Meroc and the iron-foundries of the Mcroitic centres bcc 
A. H. Sayce, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, p. 55. Sayce is wrong in believing that bronze 
was scarcely used in the kingdom of Meroe: Strabo, xvii. 2. 2, 821 c, speaks both of 
oiSijpoi^Ia and of xa.\xiupi>x«f<j in regard to the kingdom of Meroe, and his remark 
is confirmed by numerous discoveries of bronze furniture in the sepulchral zones of 
Nubia of the Mcroitic period. 
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60 J. W. Crowfoot, The Island of Moot {see note 53). 

61 The best description of the commerce between Greco-Roman Egypt and Nubia 
is to be found in M. Chwostow, History of the Oriental Trade of Greco-Roman Egypt (1907) 
(in Russian), pp. 4 ff; cf. H. Kortenbeutel, Da dgyptische Sud- and Oslhandel in der 
Politik der Ptolemda undromtschtn Kaiser (1931), pp. 35 ff. Chwostow gives a complete list 
of the goods imported into Nubia and exported from it (pp. 4 IT.), and a valuable 
synthesis of the history of commercial relations between Nubia and Egypt (pp. 39 ff.). 
It is regrettable that his book is never cited by modern students of Nubian history. On 
gold see pp. 9 ff. with particular regard to the evidence of Strabo, xvii. 2. 2,821 C, and 
Philostr. Vita ApolL vi. 2. On the discovery of vases containing gold dust and nuggets 
see J. Garstang, Liverpool Annals, 4, 1911-12, pp. 49 ff. In one of the vases found under 
the walla of the royal palace near a completely empty treasure-room, were found some 
gold pyramids with the hieroglyphic names of two kings. According to Reisner, JEA 
9, 1923, p. 75, these kings (successors of the famous Aspalta) ruled at Napata from 
568 to 538 d.c. The vases may, however, have been buried much later. 

The existence of commercial relations between Roman Egypt and Nubia is 
attested not only by the finds made in the Nubian towns and necropoleis, but also by 
the existence of a customs-house at Syene, and by the notice of Pliny, A r H v. 59, that 
many Ethiopian boats reached the First Cataract. On the 'silent trade’ see Philonr. 
Vit. ApolL vi. 2. 1. The same sort of commerce characterized the relations between the 
Axumiies and the Negroes (Cosraas Indie. 7 op. Chi. 139-40), and between the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Negroes (Hdt. iv. 196). 'Hie better knowledge of central Africa which 
is displayed by Ptolemy and by the Anonymous (Hudson, Gtogr. vet. script, grate, iv 
(1712), ‘AnooTtaopLud n-i pp. 38ff, repeated in Mullcr-Fischer, Cloud, 

l’tol. Gtogr. ii, pp. 776-7], if compared with the very slight knowledge shown by 
Aristides and by the Anonymous with regard to Mcroe, proves that Marinus of 
Tyre and the Anonymous derived their information not from Mcroe, but from Axum: 
see M. Chwostow, op. cit., p. 694. On the commerce of Adulis sec M. Chwostow, 
op. cit., pp. 32 ff., cf. pp. 194 ff. and 242 ff. 

»» On the excavations of the practorium at Gortyn—not yet finished—sec the 
preliminary reports in BolUtmo d'ArU, the last by A. M. Colini, ibid. 5, 1926, pp. 413 ff. 
The inscriptions of the practorium are published by M. Guarducci, Rio. del r. 1 st. d'atth. 
t Sun. d'ArU, t, 1929, pp. 193 ff.; ibid. 2, 1930, pp. 88 ff. ( Inset. Crtt. iv, 10 and 
passim]. The name 'practorium’ for the building is established by an inscription of the 
time of Gratian, Valentinianus, and Theodosius, Guarducci, l.r., no. 7 [ — Inter. Cut. 
iv. 284a]; the name basilica occurs in nos. 19 and 25 [— Inset. Crtt. iv. 336 a-b, 341]. 

"« A good general description of the economic resources of Cyrcnaira and Tripoli- 
tauia may be found in the article of L. Homo, Rev. des Dtux Mondts, 20, 1914 (2), 
pp. 389 ff. The material discovered after 1914 in the Italian excavations is to be 
found in the various Italian publications cited in Chap. V, note 4 and in Chap. II, 
note 6; cf. also note 98 of this chapter, and, in particular, G. Oliverio, Africa Italiana, 
5, 1927, pp. 126 ff.; 6, 1928, pp. 296 ff. and 317 ff., and W. Uxkull-Gyllenband, 
Gnomon , 6, 1930, pp. 121 ff. The most important inscriptions relative to the organiza¬ 
tion of Cyrene both in the Classic and the Hellenistic and Roman periods are repub¬ 
lished and illustrated in Riv.fil . 56, 1928; also by G. Oliverio, Doewncnii antiehi dell ’ 
Africa Italiana, i—ii, 1932-6 [and SEG ix]. On the history of Cyrene in the Roman 
period see W. Rossbcrg, Qyaestiones de rebat Cyrtnantm proo. Romanae (1876); G. Oliverio, 
'La Stele di Augusto rinvenuta neU'agora di Cirene’, .Koliz Arch. 4, 1927, pp. 33 ff; J. 
Strouxand L. Wenger,' Die Augustin-1 mch rift aufdcm Marktplatz von Kyrcnc’, Bayer. 
Abh. 34 (2), 1928, pp. 44 ff.; H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rdm. Kaiserzeit, ii. 2, pp. 560 ff; A. von 
Prcmerstein, ^rtocitr. d. Sav.-St., 51, 1931, pp. 435 ff (The article ’Kyrcnc' in Pauly- 
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Wiasowa docs not deal with the Roman period: see, however, the article in Diz. tpigr. 
ii, pp. 1430 ff ): on the btllum Marmarieum see note 99 of this chapter. On the history of 
the ager publkus see Cic. de lege agr. ii. 50; Hygin, dt lond. agr. ed Lachmann, i, p. 122; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. .my Studien z. Gtidl.r6m.Kol., pp. 326, 530; T. Frank, JRS 17,1927, 

pp. 149 ff. Naturally, the PtoUmmei Cyrenenus of the late Republican inscription, 
Dessau, ILS 897, are not the tenants of the agri regii, as Frank, loe. dt., proposes, but 
the citizens of the well-known Ptolcmais in Cyrene. On silphium and its disapprar- 
ance in the Roman Imperial period see Plin. XH xix. 15. 38; Strab. xvii. 835; Solin. 
xxvii. 48; cf. E. Strantz, £ur Silpkionfrage (1909). On attempts to identify silphium sec 
C. Tedeschi, ‘L’enigma del silfio cirenaico', Xotig. Eton. d. Cirtnaica , 1929 (no. 4), 
pp. 50 ff.; B. Bonacelli, 'II silfio non venne aneora ritrovato’, Rassegna Economica delle 
Colonie, 1929, nos. 11-12. On the Hellenes in general sec W. Uxkull-Gyllcnband, op. cit., 
p. 131; A. von Premerstein, l.c. Vespasian's care in restoring the ager publicus to the 
Roman people is shown by the cippi found at Gyrene, erected in a.d. 71, which say that 
Q. Paconius Agrippinus, legate of the emperor p{opulo) R[omano ) Ptolmamm (in the 
Greek text nrvXvttaiod) restitmt: see E. Ghislanzoni, Noiig. Arch. 2, 1916, pp. 165 ff. = 
l'An. ip. 1919, 91 and 93. The TlroXtuauiov is undoubtedly a riptvot, probably a 
park (dXoot) dedicated at Cyrene to Ptolemy and hence his own property: cf. Ditt. 
SjAL* 463 (Itanos, Crete, C. 246 a.r„): lapor rifurot J (I] 3 pi*m<r 0 ai rfo vatMuoov riv 
apis rd. mlAai | flaoiXh * riroXe^xaUv *ai BaaMao^t HcfxvUos a.rX [ItUCT. Crtt. iii, 
p. 83, no. 4]. On such dXar, or luci in Egypt sec my article inJEA 12, 1926, pp. 28 ff 
For the devastations effected by the Jews in Cyrenaica see die milestone of Hadrian, 
of A.D. 118—ig, found in Cyrenaica: worn quae tumultu ludaieo atria el cvrrupta eral rt- 
s(tituil), Ghislanzoni, l.c., pp. 193 ff. Cf. the inscription in honour of Hadrian, which 
speaks of the restoration of a bath, G. Olivcrio, Africa Italiana, 1, 1927-8, p. 321: 
balnea . . . quae tumultu ludaieo duuta et exuila front (cf. JRS 40, 1950, pp. 87 ff.; ibid. 42, 
* 952 . P* 37 ]- For repopulation of Cyrenaica by Hadrian see Orosius, vii. 12 
(quoted Chap. VIII, note 12). From all this evidence one gathers that Hadrian con¬ 
sidered this province an important possession. For the benefits conferred by him on 
Cyrene sec the inscription in Ghislanzoni, l.c., pp. 195 ff. Stele with name of ephebes of 
Cyrene, Ghizlanzoni, J Votig- Arch. 4, 1927, pp. 189 ff (— SEG ix. 128J. On the Roman 
troops in Cyrenaica and the Peniapolis sec E. Ritterling, JRS 17, 1927, pp. 28 ff. 
Syrian soldiers at Cyrene: S. Ferri, Riv. di Tripolitania, 2, 1926, pp. 3638*. On 
the action of Nero in Crete, comparable to that of Vespasian in Cyrene, sec L’An. ip. 
1919, 22. 

4 * Sec the bibliography quoted in Chap. V, note 4. On the romanization of Africa 
Proconsular^, see T. R. S. Broughton, The Romamzation of Africa Proconsular^ (1929) 
(Johns Hopkins University, Studies in History and Political Science, Extra Volumes, 
n.s., no. 5). Broughton gives a useful survey of the cities in Africa, and of the develop¬ 
ment of the large estates. 

46 On pre-Roman Africa see the brilliant treatment of the scanty evidence in 
S. Gscll, Histoirt dt PAfrique, iv (1920), pp. t ff. On the conditions of agriculture in the 
African territory and the influence oflocal tradition on the development of the African 
colonate, see Hcssclmeyer, ‘Das vorrOmische Karthagc in seiner Bcdcutung f(lr den 
spatrOmischcn Kolonat', Korr.-Blatt.f d. hoh. Sdiulen WtatUmbergs, 32, 1916, pp. 393 ff 

67 Th. Mommsen, RSm. Gtsch . v, p. 623. 

48 On the early Roman organization of Africa and on the law of M 1 B.C., see 
Mommsen, CIL i. 200, and his masterly introduction and commentary reprinted in 
his Gts. Schr. i, pp. 65 ff, especially pp. 119 ff; M. Weber, Dit rOmischt Agrargcsddchtt 
(1891), pp. 132ff.; my Studien z. Gtsch. rSm. Kd., pp. 314ff; W. Barthcl, Bonn.Jakrb. 120, 
1911, pp. 76 ff; S. Gsell, Hist, de PAfrique, vii (1928), pp. 74 ff; and the bibliography 
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quoted in Chap. I, note 20, especially W. Ensslin, Keutjahb. 54, 1924, pp. 15 ff., and 
Ch. Saumagne, Rev. de phil. 19-27, pp. 50 ff. Barchel attributes the centuriation of 
Africa to the Gracchi, while Gsell, Rev. Hist. 156, 1927, p. 235, and cf. Hist, de 
VAfrupu, vii, pp. 47 ff., holds that it was probably carried out soon after 146 n.c. On 
the different types of refuge-castles and of cities in the kingdoms of Numidia and 
Mauretania see Gsell, Hist del'A/rique, v (1927), pp. 223 ff. On the pagi of the Muxsi, &c., 
see R. Cagnat, A. Merlin, L. Chatelain, Inscriptions latines d’Afrique (1923), 422 
(quoted in the following notes as ILA ) •» Dessau, ILS 94B2; cf. A. Merlin, C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1913, p. 166, and Dessau, ILS 901. On the pagus Gurzemis, CIL viii. 68, 69, and 
E. Korncmann, ‘Die cacsarischc Kolonie Karthago’, Philol. 60, 1901, p. 404. Pagus 
Assaritanus, ILA 501. Cf. Dessau, ILS 901. 

•0 On the Roman negotialorts in Africa see E. Komemann in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, 
cols. 1182 ff; V. Pfirvan, Die Halionalitdt da KaufUttle (1909). Of great interest is 
the inscription, ILA 306 — Dessau, ILS 9495: ‘Augusto deo cives Romani qui Thi- 
nissut negotiantur, curatore L. Fabricio.’ The Marian veterans received land both 
in the Uchi Majus (A. Merlin and L. Poimsot, Let Inscriptions d'Uehi Majus (1908), 
pp. 17 ff.) and in Thibaris (Dessau, IIS 6790). On Sittius, T. Rice Ifolmes, The Roman 
Republic, iii (1923), pp. 246ff., 272 ff. The quotation in the text is from hint; cf. Gsell, 
op. cit. viii (1928), pp. 157 ff. 

w On the activity of Caesar in Africa see E. Komemann, Philol. 60,1901, pp. 402 ff. 
Of great importance is the well-known inscription CIL x. 6104, of 44 u.c., mentioning 
cighty-thrce castella attached to the city of Carthage; cf. a similar mention of a ptac- 
feclut of seventy-two cestelU which may have belonged to the territory of Mac tar is, an 
ancient Punic city, in CIL viii. 23599. The theory of the coloniae Iuliae attached to 
Carthage was first formulated by E. Korncmann, loc. cit. It is supported by the fact 
that three colonies were attached to Cirta (see note 82) and were called coloniae 
contribute u (cf. Gsell, op. cit. vii, pp. 159 ff.), but the history of Cirta is a peculiar one 
and cannot be taken as normal for the rest of Africa. Furthermore the evidence for 
Carthage is meagre and far from convincing. The allegiance to the African capital of 
the cities which were originally attached to Carthage is attested by the cult of Carthage 
—the object of the cult is the Semitic god which corresponds to the Greek Tuxrj, the 
goddess of the city—in the minor cities of the Proconsular province: see A. Merlin and 
L. Poinssot, Inscr. d'Uehi Majus, p. 24, no. 3 (statue of Carthage dedicated by the city 
of Uchi); cf. Dessau, ILS 9398 » CIL viii. 26239, and L. Poinssot, Dull. arch, du Com. 
dts trav. hist. 1917, p. 31, note 2. This cult of Carthage is, of course, not only a 
reminiscence but also a testimony to the growiug pride of the Africans in their own 
country. Carthage is now the capital, overshadowing Rome. On the rebuilding of 
the town by Caesar and Augustus see S. Gsell, ‘Lcs Premiers Temps de la Carthage 
romainc’. Rev. hist. 156, 1927, pp. 225 ff., and Hist, de I'AJriqm, viii, pp. 173 ff. 

11 Pliny ,MI v. 1-4 (t-30). On the coloniae Iuliae in Africa, E. Korncmann, 'Colonia', 
in Pauly-’Wissowa and the sensible judgement of Gsell, op. cit. viii, pp. 167 ff., 197 ff. 
On the colonies in Mauretania. J. Carcopino, Bull. arch, du Com. dts trav. hist, 1919, 
pp. 170 ff. and Gsell, op. cit. viii, pp. 201 ff. 

71 The colony of Thuburbo founded by Augustus existed for a time side by side 
with the civitas of natives. The ciritas was granted the rights of a mmicipixm by Hadrian. 
Finally, in the time of Commodus the two bodies coalesced into one colonia Aurelia 
Commoda or lulia Aurelia Commada, sec L. Poinssot, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1915, pp. 325 ff.; 
A. Merlin, Le Forum de Thuburbo Majus (1922). p. 13. On Carthage sec W. Barthcl, Z ur 
Geuhichie der rbmischenSt&dU in Africa pp. tgff. Cf. the writings of Gsell quoted in 

note 70. Gsell believes that the indigenous community, of which we have some coins, 
survived only a short time and was merged into the Roman colony. But R. Albizzati, 
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'Stuclid’arch. Rom.’, 19128, pp. 7fF.,pl. 1 (Ann. d.Fac. diLett. della R. Unix, di Cagliari, 1-2, 
1926-27 (publ. 1928)), points out that the coins in question with the name of two suffetes 
and with the legend Ex Kar on the obverse are exactly like those of Mctalla and Uselis in 
Sardinia and that a hoard of such coins was found in 1865 in the region of Cagliari 
(Caralis). Cf. L. Poinssot, Bull. Soc. Ant. dt France, 1928, p. 266. Carthage thus dis¬ 
appears from the list of cities with two communities. On Hadrumetum, CIL viii, 
Suppl. p. 2319. On Hippo, ibid. 25417, cf. H. Dessau, Klio, 8, 1908, pp. 457 ff. Note 
that both Hadrumetum and Hippo were not debates but oppida libera, atvd yet colonics 
were sent to these places. A similar case is that of Volubilis in Mauretania (E. Cuq, 
C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1920, pp. 339 ff.), though Volubilis was not a colony but a munieipium 
civium Romantnum, II-A 634; cf. 608 and 613, and I- Chatelain, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, 
p. 77. See also the bibliography on the inscription of Volubilis in Chap. 111 , note 5. 

’i On the double communities of Africa see VV. Barthel, Gesch. d. rim. Sladte in 
Africa (1904), and Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, p. 81, note 1; A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, 
Inscr. d'Uchi Afajus, pp. 17 IT.; L. Poinssot, Nona. Archives d. miss, seient. 21.8, pp. 65 ff.; 

22, pp. 171 ff.; cf. on Thugga, CIL viii, p. 2615 (introduction to the inscriptions of 
Thugga). On Sutunurca, Dessau, ILS 9400 -ILA 301: ‘civcj Romani pagani vetcr(ani) 
pagi Fortunalis quorum parentes beneficiodivi Augusti.... Sutunurca agro* acccper- 
unt'; cf. CIL viii. 24003, 24004: 'civitas Sutunurcema’. On Medeli, CIL viii. 885 (cf. 
12387) — Dessau, /LS6803: *cx decrcto pagi Mcrcurialis (et) veteranorum Medclitan- 
orum\ On Sicca, Dessau, ILS 6783,6805-7; CIL viii. 27823; cf. Dessau, ILS 444, and 
CIL viii. 17327: Aubuzza, Titulitanenses, Ucubi, &c., casulla attached to Sicca. At 
Aubuzza many Roman citizens formed a pagus, Dessau, ILS 6783: 'Ccnio coloniac 
Iuliac Veneriac Chirtae novae... [civcs Romani qui] Aubuzza consistunt paganicum 
pccunia sua a solo [rcsti]tuer[unt]\ Also an inscription of Rusgunii, L'An. ip. 1928, 

23, probably confirms the same subdivision into natives and Roman immigrants: 
Rusg(unienses) et Rusgunis cornutenlet honour a magistrate of the city ob nierita acre 
collato, quad annanam frumtnli passut non sit incrtscert, cf. Chap. V, note 9. An interesting 
instance of n castellum (Roman citizens?) co-existing with a civitas is furnished by 
Thigcs in Byzacena, CIL viii. 23165, 23x66 (a.d. 83 and 97); cf. the casUllum und the 
ciuitas Biracsaccarcutium, CIL viii. 23849; cf. 23876. The same conditions prevailed 
in Mauretania, CIL viii. 20834 •» Dessau, ILS 6885: ‘veterani et pagani consistcntcs 
apud Rapidum’. Here, as at Medeli, not all the pagani were veterans. In many places 
the civiUu is expressly stated to consist of natives, e.g. at Masculula, CIL viii. 15775: 
‘conventus civium Romanorum et Numidarum qui Mascululae habitant’; at Sua, 
Bull. arch, du Com. des traa. hist. 1894. p. 321: 'Afri ct civcs Romani Sucnscs’; at 
Chiniava, CIL viii. 25450: ‘ordo Cbiniavemium peregrinorum*. 

7 » W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911. On the 'agrarian immigration* into Africa 
see Chap. I, notes 19 and 32; T. R. S. Broughton. The Romanization of Africa Proconsu¬ 
lar^ (>929), pp. 78 ff. Broughton, p. 83, does not believe there was a ‘huge* immigra¬ 
tion; but 1 never said there was. Docs he possess statistics which allow us to establish 
how many Italians emigrated to Africa? Taking into account the genera! lack of evi¬ 
dence, and the traces which this immigration has left, we cannot fail to be convinced 
that in its time it was a factor of some importance. I am not even persuaded by the 
objections of H. Dessau, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, ii, 2, p. 475, note 2. Why should those 
dispossessed in 30 b.c. all have gone to Macedonia (Dessau, op. cit., p. 565) and not 
also to Africa Proconsularis and to the rich valleys of Xumidia? We cannot calculate 
how many Roman citizens there were among the African peasantry in the 2nd cent. 
a.d, (but see note 83), and, even if we could, that would not give a norm for conditions 
in the 1st cent.: clever farmers could become landowners, while the weak ones died 
out. One must also bear in mind the large number of mvmcipia Iulia and coloniae Juliat 
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created in Africa by Caesar and Augustus. Side by side with this planned emigration, 
which took not only veterans to Africa, there was certainly also a migratory current 
arising from the free initiative of the emigrants. 

75 On the imperial land and the saltus of the senatorial aristocracy in Africa, my 
Studtin z- Geseh. rdm. Kol., pp. 320 fF.; cf. E. Korncmann in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv, 
cols. 249 fF. Since the appearance of the former book no general work on the African 
saltus has been published nor have any important new inscriptions been found. The 
section on the African inscriptions in W. Heitland, Agricola, pp. 342 IT., contains a useful 
surveyof the evidence. Cf. E. von Nostrand, The Imperial Domains qf Africa (1925); T. 
Frank, ‘Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains', AJP 47, 1926, pp. 55 IT., 153 IF., and 
Fxonomic History 1 , pp. 444 fF. Ihe Lex Manciana and the inscriptions of Ain el Gemala and 
Ain Wasscl arc published in CIL viii. 25902 [ = FIRA X , too], 25943,26416,cf. J. Carco- 
pino, Qyelques passages eonirceers/i du regimentd'Henchit Mettiih (1928). As is well known, 
the date and character of the Ixx Mandate are controversial. S. Gsdl, Hist, de VAfr. vii, 
p. 86 and viii, p. 167 believes that the law is earlier than the Empire, and belongs to the 
period immediately after the large sale of ager publicus (the old domains of the kings 
of Numidia). It is interesting to find that the Lex Manciana was still operative in the time 
of the Vandals, as is shown by one of the very peculiar sale-contracts written on wooden 
tablets, which were found near Tcbessa and published by E. Albcrtini, ‘Actes dc 
venie de l'^poque vandale trouv^s dam la region dc 'RWsua*. Journ. Sav. 1930, pp. 
23 fT. [See Tablettes Albertud, ed. C. Courtois, L. Leschi, C. Perrat, and C. Saumagne 
(Paris, 1952).] This act, of a.d. 496, says that the land sold is ex cuhuris suit mancianis 
d(e) p(raedio) Tuletarunsis sub dominio Flabi G{emini) Caiullini fiam(inis ) p{er)p{ttm) op. 
cit., no. xi, 22b]. I believe that the two vendors occupied plots of land belonging 
to Catullinus in conformity with the Lex Manciana. The Lex Manciana was certainly 
still in force in the 3rd cent. a.d. 

74 S. Csell, Inscriptions latines de PAlg/rie, i. 2939, 2988, 2989; Dessau, ILS 5958 a~b 
and 5959: boundary stones between the Musulatnii, the emperor, and the colonics 
of Ammaedara and Madaurus; cf. CIL viii. 28073 IT. A private estate in the territory 
of the Musulamii, owned by Valeria Atticilla, is mentioned in Inter, lot. de I’Alg. 
2986; cf. L. Carton, C. R. Acad. Inset. 1923, pp. 71 fF. As is well known, the saltus 
Hcgucnsis with the village Casae was situated ‘territorio Musulamiorum', CIL viii. 
23246; cf. L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Bull. Soc. Ant. de France, 1923, pp. 147 IF. On the 
prae/ecligentium in Africa, R. Cagnat, L'Armde romained'A/rique, 2nd cd.,pp. 263 fF.; cf. Mot. 
d. Scavi, 1895, p. 342 (- Dessau, /LS9195), and CIL v. 5267 (time of the Emperor Nero). 

77 S. Csell et A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaovowh, Announa. /. Khamissa (1914), pp. 13 fF. 
Principes of the Numidac: CIL viii. 4884 = Dessau, ILS 6800; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1904, p. 
479 = Dessau, ILS 9392 [= Inset, lot. de PAlg., 1297]; cf. C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1904, p. 
484 ss Dessau, ILS 9391 [= Inscr. lat.de I’Alg. 1226]: ‘Genio gentisNumidiar sacrum’. 
On the principes of the tribes in general, S. Gsell, op. ciL, pp. 15 fF. The part played by the 
principes in Africa and their relation to the military faatfedi, generally Roman officers, 
are exactly the same as on the Danube, sec Chap. VI, note 70. Large private estates in 
the territory of Thubursicu Numidarum arc enumerated by S. Gsell, op. cit., pp. 29 fF. 

n Nybgcnii: R. Cagnat, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1909, pp. 568 fF. [= CIL viii, 22787-8]; 
W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. 120, 1911, pp. 87 fF. Musunii Rcgiani: ILA 102 Dessau, ILS 
9393; ILA to 3 ;C/f.viii. 23 t 95 -Suburbures: Dessau, ILS$$Ro, 9381. Nattabutcs: J.Tou- 
tain,I« CiUs romawes de la Tunisia,p. 344; S. Gsell, Atlas arch/ologiquedel'Afiiqut, feuille 18, 
no, 135; CIL viii. 4836, cf. i69ii:'Klammali[s]Saluri[f.]quiflamoniuinc(ivitatis)N(atta~ 
butum) c(onsecutus) item principatu(m) civitatis suae.’ Nicivibus: S. Gsell, Allas, feuille 
a6,no. i6i.ZimizcnscsorZimi2a:C//.viii.8369 ^ Dessau, ILS 5961 (a.d. I28):‘termini 
positi inter Igilgilitanos in quorum finibus kastcllura Victoriae positum est ct Zimiz(cs) 
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at sciant Zimizes non plus in usum haberfe) cx autoritatc M. Vctti Latronis proc. 
Aug. qua(m) in circuitu a muro kast'elli) p(assus quingcntos).’ Saboidcs: CIL viii. 
7041 (cf. 19423) = Dessau, ILS 6857: ‘Floras I-abaeonis fil(ius) princeps ct undcccm- 
primus gcntis Saboidum.’ Chinithi: CIL viii. 22729 = Dessau, ILS 9394. Gens 
Bacchuina: CIL viii. 12331 = Dessau, ILS 4440. 

79 On defuiitio and defemio see my articles quoted in note 34. 

80 S. Gaell and A. Joly, Kkamua, Mdaotuoath , Annonna. III. Anncuna (1916). 

•* R. Cagnat, ‘La Colonic romaine de Djemila’, Mm. Beige, 1923, pp. 113 fF.; 
cf. id. R4v.lt. one. 17, 1915, pp. 34 fT. and 183 IT.; C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1916, p. 593; E. 
Albertini, ibid. 1924, p. 253. In one of the inscriptions a veteran settled in Cuicul 
calls himself acceptor ius , i.e. one who was granted land; cf. note 73 on Sutunurca and 
Chap. VI, note 78, on the missio agraria in Pannonia. 

CIL viii. 8210 - Dessau, ILS6864, d.CIL viii. 7988 = Dessau, ILS 5648, and CIL 
7963, cf. 198.49 - Dessau, ILS 5473. 

8j My Studien z- Grech, rom. Kol., p. 369, and my article in Oest. Jahresh. 4, 1901, 
Beibl., p. 41, note 9, and p. 43, notes 12, 13. In the numerous inscriptions of the 
villages we meet almost everywhere with magistri and often even with a council of 
dtcuriones. Some inscriptions add much to our knowledge of the via. Near Scrota a 
certain Q.Gcminius Arn. Sabinus, who had a long aud brilliant military career 
under the Flavians and Trajan, bequeathed to the ‘vicani vici Annaci* a certain sum 
of money with the obligation of erecting some statues to him in the vicus. The acting 
magistrate is D. Annaeus Arn. Advcna (see L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, C. R.Acad. Inscr. 
1923,pp. I 97 ff. [— L'An.ip. 1923,28]). It is evident that theoicto grew up on the private 
estate of a certain Annaeus ( CIL viii. 23116 and 12065), wxs populated by Roman citizens 
partly from Carthage (the ‘Arnenaw’ is the tribus of Carthage), and soon developed 
into a quasi-urban centre; it possessed apparently the itu legatorum capicndorum, Similar 
was the development of the ‘vicus Haterianus', another settlement on a private estate. 
A statue to the Emperor Hadrian was erected here by the 'civcs Romani qui vieo 
Harcriano morantur' (CIL viii. 23125 — Dessau, ILS 6777). Many funeral inscriptions 
of the viciu give names of Roman citizens (ILA 78). Another vicus on a private estate is 
mentioned in the inscription L’An. ip. 1913, 226, where a certain Phosphorus has 
built a temple to Ceres, ‘item vicum qui subbeet huic tcmplo*, and ends his inscription 
by saying 'ct nundinas instituit qui vicus nomine ipsius appcllatur’; cf. J. Carcopino, 
Hull. arch, du Com. des trac. hut. 1918, pp. 232 fT. In a vicus near, or of, I-ambiridi two 
magistri who gave the village 'me mu ran publican frumcniarias' were both Roman 
citizens (P. Albertini, Bull, arch, du Com. des trav. hist. «92I,juin,p. viii[n« L’An.ip. 1922, 
12]). A very instructive series of inscriptions comes from the ‘vicus Verecunde.nsis’ near 
Lambaesis, which is called also 'vicus Augustorum Verecundcnsis' and therefore was a 
village of an imperial estate. One of these, belonging to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
mentions ‘possessore* vici Verecundcnsis’,C/f. viii. 4199 (cf. 18493) = Dessau, ILS 6850. 
Another ( CIL viii. 4249 (cf. 18503) = Dessau, ILS 6852a) honours a citizen of the Ortani 
and Faleriensa, ‘Verccundcnsium incolac ct flamini per(petuo) ct principi’; cf. CIL 
4205, cf. 18497 c Dessau, 5752. In CIL viii. 4192, cf. p. 1769 = Dessau, ILS 6851), the 
‘ordoVcrecun(demis)’ismentioned;cf.alaoC/Lvui.4i94(cf. 18490) — Dessau, ILS 6834. 
It is worthy of note that most of these inscriptions date from the time of Hadrian. On 
the nundincu in the vici see the well-known inscription of the saltus Bcguensis, the village 
of which bore the characteristic name ‘Casae’, i.e. ‘Houses’, comparable with the well- 
known 'Mappalia Siga’; CZLviii. 270,11451 (cf. 23246); cf. 8280 (cf. 20077) “ Dessau, 
ILS 6869, and note (vicus ct nundinae’ in the private estate of Antonia Saturnina); CIL 
viii. 20627 -> Dessau, ILS 4490 (‘nundinae’ of the tribe Vanisnensium, or is it a vicus?); 
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CIL viiL 6357 «■ Dessau, ILS 6868: ‘nundinae habentur in castcllo Mastarcnsi'. Cf. 
M. Besnier in Darcraberg-Saglio, pp. 122 fF., and Chap. VI, note 93. 

** On the piaefuli immum and the organization of the invents in Africa sec laser, lat. 
de VAlg,, 3080, note; cf. R. C'agnat, Rn. il. one. 22, 1920, pp. 97 fT., especially p. too 
(inscription of the well-known benefactor of the city of Cuicul C. Iulius Crcsccns 
Didius Cresccntianus [— L'An. ip. 1920,114--15]). Still more important is the inscrip¬ 
tion of Thuburnica, L. Carton, Bull. arch. du Com. des trav. hut. 1920, p. xl «= l.'An. ip. 
1921, 2t. It is interesting to see that here the prae/edus iuuenum is a veteran who had 
the charge of enrolling recruits iu Mauretania (‘praefectus tironum in Mauretania'). 
On the iuvtrus cf. Chap. II, note 34, and Chap. VI, note 57. 

IIA 180, boundary ’inter colonos [of Ammaedara] et sodas Tal(enses)*. 

84 My Studun g. (Jack. rom. AW., pp. 320 ff. 

87 Some inscriptions have supplied us with valuable information on the conductors 
of the imperial estates. An influential citizen of Thugga was A. Gabinius Quir. 
Datus, one of the members of the association of the ’ conductors praediorum regionis 
Thuggenro*, U.A 568, 569; the stone was set up to him by the association through 
a special curator, sccj. Carcopino, Her. it. one. 24, 1922, pp. 13 IT.; cf. L'An. ip. 1924, 
28-30. Another association of the same type is attested by the inscription, Inset, 
lat. de VAlg. 3992: ‘T. Flavio T. f. Quir. Macro II vir(o), flamini perp. Ammac- 
darensium, cur a tori frumen(tij comparandi in annona(m) urbis facto a divo Nerva 
TraUn(o) Aug., proc. a[d prjaedia saltus Hippon[msi]s ct Thevc[«)ini, proc. 
provinc[i]ac S[ic]iliae, collegium Larurn Caesaris n. ct liberti rt familia item con- 
ductorcs qui in regione Hippon[ens]i consistent.’ Not c the similarity of the terminology 
of this inscription to that used by the negotiators of Africa of the Republican ami the 
early Imperial periods. The career of the man is noteworthy. He was probably him¬ 
self a landowner or a conductor liefore he started his career. As an expert in corn-trade, 
he was appointed by Trajan curator of supplies which were destined for the city of 
Rome. Having shown himself a good and faithful oflicer, he was appointed chief of 
an important district of imperial and public lands, and finally procurator of one of 
the most important corn-provinces of Rome, Sicily. Cf. Inter. Lit. deVAlg. 285 (Gudina, 
an inscription in honour of the same man). More evidence on the imperial estates: 
L. Poinssot, 'Un Domainc imperial voisin de Thubunricum Bure’, Bull. Soc. Ant. de 
France. 1921, pp.324 ff. and Ch. Saumagne, Bull. arch, du Com. dcs trav. hist. 1927 
(February), p. xli. 

“ It is not possible to collect here the new evidence on the different officials of the 
patrimonial department iu Africa which has been published since 1910. It is interesting 
to find the two procurators of the lux Maruiana (CU. viii. 25902 [= FIRA *, 100]) re¬ 
appearing in an inscription of the time of Trajan, ILA 440. Copious fresh information 
on the tractus of Hippo has been afforded by the inscriptions found in this city, IIA 8g, 
92,99, lOO, lot, 102; cf. 323,325,476,477 (Galamaj. and 3991. On the regioLeptiminemis 
see ILA 3062, 3063; cf. ILA 135, and 52. 

** On Pactumrius Fronto see A. Stein, Der tomisehe RiUirsland, pp. 219 ff. On the 
Antistii see S. Gscll and A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch. Announa. III. Armoma (1916). 

R. Cagnat, Bull. arch. d. Com. dts trav. hist. 1893, pp. 214ff., no. 25 -*■ I 1 A 280; 
A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, Inscriptions d'Uchi Majus, pp. 58 ff., nos. 40-41. Cf. the 
family of the Arrii, CIL viii. 23831 » ILA 279; cf. CIL viii. 23832; vi. 1478; iii. 
6810-12; A. Merlin, Bull. arch. d. Com. dts trav. hist. 1915, p. cxxxvii (and 1916, 
p. cxxxii). 

51 L. A. Constans, ’Gigthis’, /iota. Arch. d. miss, scient. 14, 1916, pp. i6ff. 
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01 CIL viii. 22729 ■- Dessau. ILS 9394- A good survey of Roman knights of African 
origin is given in A. Stein, Dtr rimische Ritters land, pp. 393 fF. 

M 7/^4 2195. 

84 S. Gsell and A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Annotate , I. Khamissa, p. 29, and in 
Mil. de V&. Jr. fU Room, 23, 1903, pp. 117 f.: cf. Plin. Ep. vii. 25.2: ‘diligens agricola’; 
Fronto, ad M. Coes. ii. 5 (Naber, p. 29; Haines, i, p. 116; [van den Hout, i, p. 29 
(ii, 7)]): agricola strenuus. 

CIL viii. 11824 (cf. p. 2372} = Dessau, IIS 7457, 11 . 3 ff.: ‘paupere progenitus lare 
sum parvoq(ue) parente | cuius nec census ncque domus fucrat. | Ex quo sura genitus, 
ruri meo vixi colendo; | nec run pausa, nec mihi semper erat\ and 11. 23 f.: ‘ordinis in 
tcmplo delectus ab ordine sedi, | et dc rusticulo censor et ipse fui.’ 

46 The mosaics are enumerated by A. Merlin, ‘La Monique du seigneur Julius A 
Carthage’, Bull. arch, du Com. du tree. hist. 1921, pp/95 ff.; see also P. Knmanrlli, ‘I-a 
Vita agricola tripolitana attraverso lc rappresentaxioni figuratc’, Afric. Ilal. 3, 1930, 
PP- 53 ff-; cf. note 103; cf. the descriptions of plates t-Vin, ux, Lxi-uun, lxvi, 2, 
lxxix, 1. 

07 CIL viii. 1641 « Dessau, 7 /-S 68 t 8 ;cf. 6775 and 6783: money was given to the city 
for the alinunla, *legi autem debebunt municipes item incolae dumtaxat incolac qui 
intra continentia coloniue nostrae aedificia morabuntur'. It is, of course, possible that 
the incoltu who did not live in the city were citizens of other cities, but the words used 
by the donor point rather to those who lived in the country. The intol/u excluded from 
the foundation were probably those who lived in the country. TTte earliest instance of 
the incorporation of natives in a municipium is that of Volubilis, a.i>. 45 [FIRA 1 , 70]: 
Wcuillcmicr, Rev. It. an. 28, 1926, pp. 323 ff.; cf. CIL viii. 30 (Giglhis); ibid. 96G3 
(Cartenna). On the incalae of the country see Chap. VI, note 33. On the mapalia, see E. 
Miiller-Craupa, Philol. 73, 1914,pp. 302 ff.The most striking evidence of the persistence 
of the local cults is the sanctuary of Saturnus Bakaraneraii, discovered and excavated 
by J. Toutain. No dated inscription is earlier than the 2nd cent. a.d. (CIL viii, pp. 
2441 ff.). Cf. J. Carcopino, 'Salluste, lc culte des Ccreres et les Numidc*’, Rtv. hist. 
158, 1928, pp. 1 ff., and J. Toutain, Lu Culles patens dans C Empire remain, iii (1920), 
pp. I5ff. One inscription illustrates in a surprising way the social and economic life 
of a small community in the recently annexed province of Mauretania. The docu¬ 
ment is a decree of the senate of SnU in honour of a Roman prefect, who was both 
the commanding officer of a body of troops stationed at Sala, and military gover¬ 
nor of the district (a.u. 144). It has been published in an exemplary style by S. 
Gsell and J. (Carcopino, ‘La Base dc M. Sulpicius Felix ct lc dtfcrct dcs d^eurions de 
Sala', Mil. de I’&.fr. de Rom, 48, 1931, pp. I ff. [^=L'An. ip. 1931, 38]. In this in¬ 
scription we sec a group of Roman citizens, tenants of the city of Sala, farmers, 
cattle-rearers, and woodsmen of the dense forests of the area, living in imminent 
danger of native incursions, under the protection of Roman troops. Space docs not per¬ 
mit me to discuss this inscription at length. One must read the inscription—written in 
perfect Latin with no Africanisms—together with the learned comments of the editors. 

48 Reports on the excavations in Tripolitania have been published periodically in 
the three periodicals which appeared successively after the opening of excavations: 
Riaisla di Tripolitania, Libya, Afrita Italiana. Some important information is also to be 
found in an official publication, the tfotidano arekeolegica del Ministao delle Colonie, of 
which Africa Italiana was a continuation. Cf. the bibliography in Chap. V, note 4. On 
the roads see S. Aurigemma, ‘Pictre miliari tripolitanc’, Rio. di Tripolitania, 2, 1925/6, 
pp. 3ff., 1358*. The most important routes were (t) that which ran along the 
coast and led from Africa Proconsular^ into F.gvpt, (2} that flanking the limes of 
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Tripoli tania, which had been definitely established by Scptimius Scverus, (3) the 
great caravan-route from Oea to Fezzan. 

On the history of Tripolitania see the works quoted in Chap. V, note 4. On the 
economic resources of the country: oil, S. Gsell, ‘L'Hutlc de Leptis’, Rio. di Tripol. 1, 
1924/5, pp. 41 ff., cf. G. SalvioJi, 'Sulla rsportazione di grano c di olio dall'Afrioa 
neirepoca romana’, Atti d. R. Act. Pcntaniana, 42 (sec. series, no. 17), 191 :\La Mission* 
Ftanchelli in Tripolitania (1915), app. 2: 'Le risorse cconomiche della Tripolitania 
nrll’antichi ti.’ Trade: Gsell, Hist, de I’A/r. iii, pp. 138 fT.; id. 'La Tripolilaine et lc 
Sahara au iii* si£cle de noire bre', Mint, de l'Acad. d. Inter. 43, 1926; P. Romanclli, 
•Ricordi di Tripolitania a Roma c in Italia’, Bull. Com. 55,1921, pp. 69 ff. (the elephant 
of the statio Sabrtilhensium and the stamps with the name of Lepcis Magna on the rims 
of oil-amphorae). A dedication of elephant tusks to the great Tripolitanian god Liber 
Pater at Oea: CIL viii. 11001 (10488) [-^ laser. Trip. 231]; P. Romanclli, Tscrizione 
tripolitana che ricorda un’offertadidcnti di avorio’, Rend. Act. Lincti, 1920, pp. 376 ff. I 
have verified the readings of the editors in Tripoli Museum, and I propose the follow¬ 
ing restoration of the four lines: ‘Liber pater lanctiuimr ' arcem [. .. q]ui possides j pro 
sa[lvis or Ivo...] aram—urbis[... ijugis | et hie [libens] votum dico j dentes duofs] Lucae 
bovis.’ This man dedicated an altar in the temple of Liber Pater, probably in the arx 
of the city on the top of a hill, for the safety of somebody (of his children, of the em¬ 
perors, or of somebody else?); and the two tusks were originally inserted in the top of 
the altar, on which the inscription was carved, which was found in the square (the forum 
or market-place?). Note the archaic expression: dentes Lucae boots. On the city of Lepcis in 
general and on the works undertaken by Scptimius Scverus sec my article 4 An Emperor’* 
Dream’, Annales eonUmporaines (CoiipcMCiiMM* saiimckm) 1932 (in Ruxsian). 1 think it 
likely that the arch of Scptimius Scverus at Lepcis was dedica ted in theiame year in which 
were dedicated the two arches to that Emperor at Rome, that is, probably, the year in 
which Scptimius, accompanied by his sons, visited his native city. The sculptures of 
the Arcus Argentariorum can be regarded as expressions of the same political ideas which 
are reflected in the sculptures of the Lepcis arch. Cf. R. Hartoccini, ‘L’Arco quadri- 
partito dei Seven a Lepcis' {Lepcis Magna), Africa hahana, 4, i93t,pp. 32 ff. On the war 
of the Marmaridac and Garamantcs, and the inscription of Cyrcnc which mentions 
a helium Marma/icum [SEC ix. 63], see S. Ferri, ‘Firmc di Irgionari della Siria nclla gran 
Sine', Rio. di Trip. 2, 1925/6, pp. 3G3 ff.; cf. Groag, Pauly-Wissowa, iv a, col*. 825 ff. 
The leader of the expedition was the famous Quirinius (Flor. ii. 31.41). Domaszcwski, 
Philol. 67, 1908, pp. 4 ff, thinks (cf. Cass. Dio, 55, 10 a, 1) that Quirinius directed the 
war from his province of Syria. Note that Quirinius was the first to form cohorts of 
Ituraeans in Syria (Groag, op. cit., col. 840). Cf. the inscription of Cyrcnc in honour of 
a citizen of Gyrene, Phaos. OGIS 767: n> r «5 *»oA/,x V «V 

lavrdv Jf rhs ntlilvos ivtobs ml ray hrtnatpordrar <n/i/ta[x]la r *ai irpor antrijplav r[a*J 
niXtos dvi [fotaar aynydn. The date of this expedition is controversial. Mommsen (Rom. 
Gesch. v, p. 631), Gardthausen (Aug. 1 1. s. •£«'/. i, pp. 702, r 137), Cagnat ( L'Arm/r rom. 
d'AJrique , p. 7),andRitterling(Pau!y-Wis9owa,xii,col. 1224, cf. ibid. iv. col. 1270) believe 
that it was the expedition of the year 21-20 n.c. led by Cornelius Balbus, proconsul of 
Africa, and Suipieius Quirinius, propraetor of Crete and Cyrcnc, against thcGaramantcs 
and Marmaridac, while Boissevain (on Cass. Dio, 55, to a, 1) and Domaszcwski (l.c.) 
think it refers to the year 1 b.c., when Quirinius was in Syria. Quirinius may have 
directed the war when he was in Syria withGaius Caesar: cf. Rtv. bibl. 38, t92g,pp. 448 ff. 

100 On mines, quarries, fisheries, &C.. sec the excellent book by E. SchOnbauer, 
BeilrSgezur Gesch. des Bergbaurechts (MUnchcner Bcitrigezur Papyrusforsch. 12, 1929), 
with good bibliography, which relieves me of the necessity of citing other works on 
this topic: cf. T. Frank, Economic History'-, pp. 198 ff. On quarries see Cli. Dubois 
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j'tude sur Vadministration et Vexploitation des caniires etc. dans It manic romain (1908); cf. 
Fiehn, Pauly-W'issowa, iii a, cols. 2241 fF. On the measure* taken in the republican 
period by the Roman government with regard to the mines in Italy see E. Pace, Rend. 
Lined, 1916, pp. 41 ff.; M. Besnicr, ‘L'lntcrdiction du travail des mines en Italic sous 
la Rlpubl.’, Reo. arch. 1919, pp. 31 ff. T. Frank, Economic History*, p. 233, thinks 
that Pliny is referring to an exceptional measure, which was only in force for a short 
time, but I cannot accept this. Cf. Schonbauer, op. cit., p. 133. There arc no special 
studies on forests, lakes, fisheries, &c. In my Gcsch. d. Staalspacht, pp. 41 r ff., I collected 
the references on the collection and sale of salt under the Republic and the Empire, as 
well as in the Hellenistic age: cf. M. Besnier, art. Sal in Darcmberg-Saglio, Diet. d. 
ant. iv, pp. 1009 ff.; Blilmner, Pauly-Wissowa, ii a, cols. 2096 ff., and my article 
‘Sclcucid Babylonia’, Yale Class. Stud. 3, 1932, pp. 1-114. A new conductor pascui rt Sali- 
narum in Dacia is mentioned in the inscription published in Anuarul Comisiuni monumen- 
lalor isloria pentru Transihtanid, 1929, p. 208 [ VAn. ip. 1930, 10]. Relatively plentiful 
information exists regarding fishing: see my Geich. d. Staalspacht, pp. 414 f. and G. 
Lafaye, Pisealio et Piscatus in Darembcrg-Saglio, iv, pp. 492 ff. According to this evi¬ 
dence it looks as if the state, at least in certain parts of the Roman Empire, claimed a 
right on fishing in sea, lake, and river. The inscription from Holland, Dessau,//-S‘ 1461, 
a dedication of the conductors piscatus, under a mancep*, to the dea Hludana, is par¬ 
ticularly interesting. As the fishing-rights, liowever, were an ancient privilege of many 
temples and cities, numerous disputes arose between these previous owners and the 
Roman publicani, and the Roman government frequently decided in favour of the 
former. This is shown, for example, at Istrus, by a bilingual Greek -1 -atin inscription 
(SEG i. 329), which contains the documents of the dispute. The importance of fishing for 
the cities of the Black Sea is well known. A collegium of the liwrfroi 'Rpfi&rros (a geogra¬ 
phical name?) is attested for Odnsu* (Varna) by the inscription published by A. Salad 
and K.Skorpil, W’dkolik Arehcologickych Pamitck, etc.’, CeskdAkad. Vida UmM. 1928, 
p. 12, no. 4 [L'An. ip. 1928, 146]. Therefore it docs not seem to me impossible that 
the collegium of Kallipolis ( IGRR i. 817) is an Egyptian religious association. Another 
instance of litigation between the publicani and the old owners is that which arose at 
Ephesus. Here the city had the right to impose WA* which were paid for the right of 
fishing in the Npnr Z<Xn*uoia. The kings of Perga mum had claimed this right for 
some time, but the Roman government restored it to the temple in spite of the claims 
of the publicani (Strab. xiv. I. 26, 642 C). Two inscriptions which refer to a teXtooetov 
(cf. Dessau, ILS 8858) r* OGIS 496, and J. Keii, Otsl. Jafnetk. 26, 1930, 

Beibl. col. 51 (of a.d. 54-55), must be considered with this passage of Strabo. Both in¬ 
scriptions refer to a powerful association of fishermen and fishmongers, who have 
leased the undertaking from the temple (cf. OG/S 494). Such associations are also 
known in the West, Dessau, ILS 3624 (Carthago Nova in Spain) and 6146 (Ostia). It is, 
however, not clear who the publicani were who were engaged in litigation with the 
temple of Ephesus. At Istrus the publicani in question were the farmers of the fnibliewn 
porlorii lUyrici et ripae Thraciae. Were the publicani the farmers of the rutoafiauoorl) Ayifi-os 
at Ephesus also? What this had to do with fishing I do not understand, though the 
matter is certain for Istrus. An inscription discovered near Lake F.gcdir in Pisidia gives 
interesting information regarding the administration of the lakes and fisheries of Asia 
Minor: it is the funerary stele of a man who had been ‘manager of the lake* (»wl Xipnp 
imor&np) lor twenty years: Pace, Ann. R. Scuol. Arch, dt Atene, 3, 1921, p. 53, no. 42 
SEG ii. 747J. The abundant material relative to fishing and fisheries in Egypt is 
partly collected by M. C. Besu, 'Pesca e pescatori nclTEgitto greco-romano’, Aegjptus, 
2, 1921, pp. 67 ff Fishing wa* connected with hunting in Egypt: P. M. Meyer, 
KUo\ 15, 1920, pp. 376 ff; L. Wenger, Arch. f. Pafiyr. to, p. 168. For the history of 
fishing in Italy and in the western provinces (Gaul and Spain), and not only from a 
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technical point of view, the numerous ponds and salting-establishments, the ruins of 
which arc still to be seen on the shores of the Mediterranean, mainly in Italy, Southern 
Gaul, and on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, arc of great interest. Credit for the first 
scientific exploration of many of these, and for their identification as piscinae in litore 
construelat which belonged to Roman villas, must go to L. Jacono, ‘Note di archeologia 
marittima’, Neapdis, I, 1913, pp. 353 ft, and ‘Piscinae in litore comtructae’, Jfotiz d. 
Scad, 1927, pp. 333 ff. On the ponds and on the establishments for preparing garum, &c., 
in Southern France (near Frdjus) sec R. Lantier, Btr. J. rdm.-germ. Komm. 20,1931, p. 125. 
On those in Spain and Portugal, see F. Pellati, ‘I monumenti del Portogallo Romano’, 
Histories, 5, 1931, pp. 214 fF.; on those of Africa, Gsell, Hist. dil'Afr. iv, pp. 51 ff. New 
light has been thrown on the administration of the forests by the accurate researches 
carried out in the Pfalz by F. Sprater, who was able to show that some fortifications 
built in that region by the Romans in the late Empire had an economic rather than a 
military purpose. Such was, for instance, the Heidelsburg near Waldfischhach, where 
an inscription concerning a certain T. Publicius Tertius Saituarius, and perhaps also the 
sepulchral relief of a Saituarius and his wife (a very instructive product of the rough 
local art), were found. In the same mountain fortification several iron instruments 
were discovered, and from these it can be inferred that wood-cutting, cart-building, 
and sheep-rearing were practised. The same holds good also for Hcidcnburg near 
Krambach; see F. Sprater, ‘Die Heidelsburg bet Waldfischbach, cine Bergbclestigung 
aus Konstaminischcr Zeil\ PfHz- Musevm-Pfdlz- Hrimalkunde, 1928; id. Die Pfalz unttr 
den Ronurn, i (1929), pp. 59 ff., especially figs. 58 f., cf. fig. 61. 

101 On the organization of mines and quarries in the Roman Empire, sec my Gtsch. 
d. Staatipeuht, pp. 445 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, Die Kais. Verwaltungsb. 2 , 1905, pp. 144 ff.; my 
Studien Getch. ram. AW., pp. 333 ff. and 408 f. On Spain see E. Schdnbaucr, %silschr. d. 
Sao.-St. 46, 1925, pp. 181 ff.; 47, 1936, pp. 353 ff *. T. A. Rickard, ‘The Mining of the 
Romans in Spain’, JRS 18, 1928, pp. 129 ff. On Egypt, K. Fitzler, Sleinbrikht und Berg- 
wtrke im ptolemdischen wtdrimisJun Agypun (1910). On the lead mines of Sardinia, Spain, 
and Britain, M. Besnier, 'Le Commerce du plomb k l’lpoquc romainc’, Rev. arch. 1920 
(2), pp. 211 ff.; 1921 (1), pp. 36ff.; 1921 (a), pp. 98 ff. Cf. L. Miistre, ibid. 1919 (1), 
pp. 234 ff, and 1926 (2), pp. 25 ff (on the iron and tin mines of Aquitania). On tin in 
Spain and Britain see the excellent survey of F. Havcrficld and Miss M. V. Taylor, 
•Romano- British Remains’, Victoria County History of Cornual! (1924), pp. 10 and 15 fT.; 
cf. F. Havcrfield, Cornelii Taciti de vita Agricotar, ed. by H. Furneaux (2nd ed. by J. G. 
C. Anderson, 1922), pp. 173 ff, and C. Clement Whittick, JRS at, 1931, pp. 256 ff 
Export of tin from Britain stops at about a.d. 50, and the mining is resumed not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. a.d. The main reason probably was the competition of Spain in the 
early Roman Empire (after its pacification by Augustus) and the troubled state of that 
province in the 3rd cent., which, together with a partial exhaustion, made tin-mining 
difficult there, and therefore profitable once more in Britain. On the many mines of 
the Danubian regions see G. Cantacuzcnc, ‘Un papyrus Latin relatif k la defense du 
Bas Danube’, Aegpfitus, 9, 1928, pp. 75 ff An inscription published several times, more 
or less exactly, is of some interest: AEMO 1891, p. 153, no. 36 ™ G. Seur£, RA 1908 
(1), pp. 48 ff, no. 51 — K. Skorpil. Description cf the Ancient Monuments in the Region 
of the Black Sea, ii (1927) (in Bulgarian), p. 72, fig. 93. The inscription was discovered 
at Malko-Timovo in Eastern Thrace in the northern part of the plain of Strandza 
(district of Burgas). I owe a photograph of the inscription to the kindness of Professor 
G. Kazarow. Skorpil and Kazarow read the inscription correctly as follows: XyaBiji 
r | AmMam Avhapt6'«<? 0 c? j Zrpir<o«>[s] Sp^as To* rots 

oiS[7]p«io.t 'EXX-yvoir r<? i}' ire rjs Xi-ran-tfaou /Ja'oiAtias inrlp rt iairroD | *al r<hv ISlo.tv , xal 
riuv IpyaortZv oorrqplas re «[ai titpy talas ei£<ifie\vof rar fUr/titr \ addtjica. Straton was 
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then the apx° JV of a group of Greeks, who were connected with the local mines. I 
think that he was the president of an association both national and professional in 
character, rather than director of the mines: a magistrate, not an official. I also 
think that the Greeks employed in the mines, and whose president he was ( 1 L 5 ff.), 
were the same as the /fiyaorai mentioned later on ( 1 . to), who, as in Spain, used to 
lease one or more pits of the mine*. On the fyytrm see the inscriptions quoted in 
Chap. V, note 43. Mines of Africa: Gsell, “Vicilles explorations mini£rcs dans 
l’Afrique du Nord', Hespdris, Archives Berbires, 1928, pp. 1 IT. 

On the quarries of Teos sec Y. Wguignon, Ren. arch. 1928 {2), pp. 185 fT., 203 ff. 
E. SchOnbaucr, in his book (quoted in the preceding note), tried to demonstrate 
that the theory according to which half the production belonged to the state more 
antirjuo had its roots in the culonia p&iiaria , that is, the division of the produce of (he 
land between landlord and farmer. He is also inclined to think that the theory accord¬ 
ing to which half any treasure found in land belonging to the state belongs to the 
discoverer is the result of a decision of Hadrian, influenced in this matter by the prac¬ 
tice of the mines. This theory, however, though acute, has not convinced me. In the 
terms of the Spanish mine law I still see a fuiion of the theory of the right of ownership 
of treasures discovered in the soil, and of the principle— essentially Hellenistic—that 
public lands arc administered on behalf of the state and the emperor. I cannot admit 
that Hadrian invented the theory concerning treasures; probably he did no more 
than legalize a mosantiquus. On the contrary I agree with Schrtnhaucr in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the second paragraph of the mine laws of Vipaaca [ILS 6891] which contain 
Hadrian’s rules on the sale to a contractor of that half of the product which belonged 
to the state. Very probably the •generosity' of Hadrian had the aim of stimulating the 
contractors in the exploitation of the exhausted silver mines. We do not know the part 
which had to be given to the state from those mines which were sold to contractors. 
Schbnbnuer is probably right in calculating it at much less than 50 per cent. The 
inscription found at Aljustrel in 1907, and republished by L. Wickert, Sitt- 
Prtufl. Akad. 1931, pp. 9 ff. (835 fT.), is of considerable interest. The inscription was on 
the base of a statue of a procurator mtudlonan who also has the title of vicarbu rationalium: 
it was erected by the coioni of the metallum Vtfxu cense. The procurator is called resti- 
tulor metallorum. That shows that in a . d . 173 or 235 (the date of the inscription) the 
mines were in full decline, in spite of Hadrian's reforms. 

101 It seems certain that in the 2nd cent. a.d. the silver mines, especially those of 
Spain, were partially exhausted. We may connect this fact with the measures taken 
by Hadrian regarding silver mines, and the revival of the mining industry in Britain 
in the 3rd cent. a.d. (see note 101). But to speak of general exhaustion of the mines in 
the Roman Empire (O. Sccck, Gesch. d. Untergangs, &c., ii, pp. 200IT.; H. Delbrueck, 
Gesch. d. Kriegskunst, ii (tgai), p. 283) is undoubtedly an exaggeration, without founda¬ 
tion in the evidence. The principal cause of the decline in mining activity must be 
assigned to the anarchy of the 3rd cent., because the richest mines were in the Danubian 
regions. One of the best mining regions, Dacia, was lost under Aurelian; in the other 
mines work fell into disorder. In any case the frequent mention of mines in the legal 
sources of the early 3rd cent. (csp. Ulpian, 'de off*. procon.' Digest, 48,19,8,4), the great 
care bestowed on the mines by the emperors of the 4th cent. (SchOnbaucr, op. cit., 
pp. 147 ff.), and the efforts made by the barbarians to master the mining districts, show 
that the mines had still sufficient quantities of metals, and that the main difficulty was 
to ensure the labour necessary for extraction. The spectacle is the same as we are 
familiar with in the field of agriculture. The mines remained unexploited without 
being exhausted. Notice that silver ornaments of the 2nd and 3rd cent. a.d. arc not 
at all rare in our museums. 
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«“3 See CIL iii. 6660 (cf. 14161) - $E. KaJinka, W. Kubiischek, and R. Heberdey, 
Oest. Jahrtih. 3, igoo, Bcibl. p. 34, no. 54 =JW. Prentice, ‘Greek ami Latin Inscrip¬ 
tions’, Amor. Exptd. to Syria, iii, p. 280, no. 335, an inscription in verse in honour of a 
certain Silvinus {3rd cent, a.p.?), who transformed large tracts of desert land between 
Damascus and Palmyra by means of cisterns ( lynfae celesUs) into rich fields and vine¬ 
yards. On the Trachonitis see note 33. On the culture of olives in Africa, R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique’, \Um. tkl'Ae. d. Inicr. 40, 1916, pp. 256 fF. For a period as late 
as the 4th and 5th cent. a.d. the flourishing state of African olive culture is attested 
by many mosaics which reproduce the beautiful villas that formed the centres of the 
agricultural estates of the large African landowners (cf. note 96). One of the best was 
found at Carthage (A. Merlin, ‘I.a mosalque du seigneur Julius a (Carthage’, Bull, 
arch, du Com. det trao. hist. 1921, pp. 95 fF., and plate). The mosaic shows in the centre 
a beautiful villa, in the four comers the four seasons as illustrated by the agricultural 
work characteristic of each season (winter represented by the gathering of olives, 
summer by cornfields and herds, spring by flowers, autumn by grapes), on the sides 
the main occupations of the landowners (hunting expeditions and dealings with the 
colont for the master, toilet scenes, and inspection of the poultry for the mistress). The 
scenes where the master is represented receiving a petition or a written compliment 
ami gifts from a colonus, and the miitrca receiving a kid from a daughter of a colonus, 
remind one vividly of the scenes depicted by Juvenal and Martial (Mart. iii. 58, and 
x. 87; Juv. iv. ay€; Dig. 32.99; 33. 7, 12, and 13). The other mosaics (beginning with 
the 2nd cent, a.d.) are enumerated by A. Merlin, op. cit.; cf. the mosaics of Zlitcn in 
Tripolitania (1st cent. A.n.) discovered by the Italians (S. Aurigemma, ‘I mosaic! di 
Zlitcn’, Aftica halt ana, 2, 1926; cf. the description of our pi. ux, and P. Koma- 
nelli, Africa Italiana, 3, 1930, pp. 33 IT.). On one of the mosaics we sec in the back¬ 
ground a farm; before the farm Libyan coltmi are threshing corn on a threshing-floor 
and near the threshing-floor is an olive tree. Cf. our pis. i.vm, ux, LXn, LXtn. On 
the progress of the cultivation of olive and vine in Egypt see above, notes 46 and 49, 
and the book by M. Sehncbel, Dir I^nduirtschaft im MUnistischtn Agypten (1925)- 1 have 
dealt with the progress made in this field in the other provinces in this and the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. It would be very interesting to collect the evidence on beekeeping in 
Italy and the provinces. On beekeeping in Italy see P. d’H^ronvillc, ‘Virgilc Agricul- 
tcur’, Mut. Brig. 1926, pp. 161 fF.; 1927, pp. 37 IT. There is abundant evidence for 
Egypt, especially for the Ptolemaic period: sec my Large fatal/, pp. 105 IT., and 
M. Schnebel, op. cit. Cf. Olck, Pauly-Wissowa, si. cols. 431 IT., and H. Malcolm 
Frazer, Beekeeping in Antiquity (1931) (not available to me). 

104 On the dediticii see P.Ciss. 40 « P. Meyer, Jur. Pap., no. 1 (with a good 
bibliography); cf. id. %riisdir.f. vergl. Rahlsiciu. 39, p. 224, aud G. Seg rf, Bull. d. 1 st. 
di Dir. Rom. 32, 1922, pp. 207 IT. P. Meyer, Zfltschr. d. Sav.-St. 48, 1928, pp. 595 fT., 
surveys the position, starting with the valuable dissertation of E. Bickcrmann, Das 
Edikt des Kaisers Caraialla in P.Giess. 40, 1926; cf. below, Chap. IX, note 38. On the 
peregrine in the Western provinces, O. Cuntz, Oest. Jahrrsh. 18, 1915, pp. 98 IT.; cf. Th. 
Mommsen, 'Schweizer Xachstudien’, Ges. Schr. v, pp. 4:8 IT. It is probable that the 
free peasants who lived in the villages both in East and West, the possessors, had a 
higher legal status than the former serfs in the East, and that the same status was 
given to the coloni of the imperial domains, at least in Africa. This, however, Is purely 
hypothetical, and cannot be proved because of the almost complete lack of evidence. 
The lists of names of the tenants of the Phrygian imperial estates unfortunately belong 
to the period after Caracalla. On the peasants in general, especially on their relations 
to the large landowners, see E. Komemann, 'BauernsUnd', in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 83 IT.; cf. 'Domkncn', ibid., cols. 238 £T. 
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105 On the strikes in Egypt see note 52. On the Jewish war of the last years of Trajan 
and the first years of Hadrian, sec A. von Prcmeretcin, Hermes, 57, 1922, pp. 305 ff. 
Our tradition emphasizes that the government was supported in Egypt by the Hellenes, 
not by the Egyptians. The general statement of Scr. /list. Aug. Hadr. 5. 2, ‘Aegyptus 
leditionibus urgebalur’, cannot be referred to the Jewish revolt only. The religious 
character of the sedition in Alexandria in a.d. 122 shows that the participants were 
probably not the Greeks but the Egyptians (&r. Hut. Aug. Hadr. 12. 1; Cass. Dio, 69. 
8. id (iii, p. 229, ed. Roissevain); W. Weber, Unttrsuchungen zta Geschichte dts Kaisers 
Hadrianus (1907), pp. 113 ff.). The reforms of Hadrian, which will be treated in the next 
chapter, were certainly intended to pacify the Egyptian peasants. On Antoninus Pius 
see Scr. Hist. Aug. Ant. Pius, 5.5, ‘in Achaia etiam atque Aegypto rebelliones repressic’; 
cf. note 63. On the flou«.Uoi, J. Leaquier, L'Armtt romawe d'Fgypte, pp. 29 IT.; cf. above 
pp. 348 and 454 * 

106 On Asia Minor see note 3. H. Dessau, Gtstk. d. rim. Kaiseritit, ii, 2, p. 577, thinks 
that there was complete security in Asia. But the well-known letter of Pronto to 
Antoninus Pirn (ad Ant. Pium, 8; Naber, p. 169, Haines, ii. p. 236; [van den Hout, 
i. p. 161]), of 153-4, is against this. Pronto states that he is ready to assume the pro¬ 
consulate of Asia, and he has secured the assistance of his friend Julius Senex of 
Mauretania, cuius non mod* fid* et diligentia std etiam miliUtri ixdustria circa quatrendas et 
toniintndcu latrones iuiarer. Mauretania, as is well known, was a nest of brigands. The 
fact that Pronto wanted to have with him a specialist in repressing brigandage certainly 
does not suggest that, after so many years of profound peace in the Empire, conditions 
were very normal in Asia Minor: cf. Chap. XI, note 17. On Palestine, S. Dickey, Tht 
Constructive Revolution oj Jesus (1924), pp. t22 IT. On Mariccus, C. Jullian, HisUnre de la 
Gault, iv, pp. 192 if. On the revolt in Dacia and Dalmatia sec Chap. VI, note 82. 

K. Bucher, Die EnUtetumg Her Va/ksunilschaft (16th ed. 1922); G. Salvioli, II 
capitalnmo antvo (1929) (also in French and German editions; note the change of mind 
of the author in his article, ‘La CittA antica e la sua cconomia’, Atti d. R. Auad. di Sc. 
Mor. della Sac. Real* di jVapcli, 1925, pp. 195 ff.); cf. W. Sombart, Der moJtmt Kapilalis- 
miu (and ed. 1916); I.. Brcntano, Arrange d/s modernen Kapitalnmus (1916); Sigwart in 
Pauly-Wissowu, x, cob. 1899 f.; M. Weber, Wutschajl und Gesellschajt (Gr undr us der 
Sozialdkonomik, iii. 2), ii (1921), pp. 2t 1 fl.; Passow, Kafiitalisrmu (1928);O. vonZwiedi- 
ncck, ‘Was macht ein Zeitaltcr kapitalisiisch*, Zeitscb. f. gts. Staatsw. 90, 1931, 
pp. 482 ff.; cf. M. Rnstovtzcff, ibid. 92, 1932, p. 334. Of. the criticism of Blichcr's 
division into periods by W. Sombart, Fean. Hut. Rev. 2, 1929, pp. II IT. Cf. also my 
article ‘The Decay of the Ancient World and its Economic Explanation', ibid. 2, 
1930, pp. 197 ff.: C. Barbagallo, ‘Kconomia antica c moderns’, Munva Rio. Stor., 12, 
1928, pp. 41.5-85, and 13, 1929; id. ‘Dalla cconomia antira alia irrazionalit^ della 
storia’, ibid. 13, 1929, pp. 385-97; E. Ciccotti, ‘II problema economico nel mondo 
antico’, Nuova. Rio. Stor. 16, 1932, pp. 1-51, 145-87. An interesting, although anti¬ 
quated, review of the progress made in antiquity in the technical and scientific fields, 
together with a good explanation of the causes which retarded the development of 
industry in antiquity, is to be found inG. L. Fcrrcro, ‘Lc machinismc dans I’antiquiti', 
Rev. du Mots, 21, 1920, pp. 448 ff. 

,oS H. Gummcrus in Pauly-Wissowa, ix, col. 1454* 

vii r. The Economic and Social Policy of the Flavians and Antonines 

* On T rajan see the excellent, but antiquated, monographs of Dierauer and C. de la 
Berge; further, the book of B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), and that 
of Paribcni, Optirmu Princtps, vols. i-ii (1928). Paribeni lias collected the literary. 
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epigraphical, and archaeological evidence regarding Trajan's activity, but he has not 
perceived the great consumption of energy imposed by his wars on the Empire. For a 
certain time the immense expenditure necessitated by the war and by the organization 
of the new provinces was covered by the rich Dacian booty and by the product of the 
Dacian gold and silver mincsiJ.Carcopino/LcsRichfssrsdcsDacrssmisTrajan', Dacia, 
1,1924, pp. 28 ff.), but no war booty, however large, lasts long, and no amount of silver 
and gold can ultimately give vigour to a weakened economic structure. Cf. R. Syme, 
‘The Imperial Finances under Domitian, Ncrva and Trajan’, JRS 20, 1930, pp. 55 ff.; 
F. Heichelheim, ‘P.Bad. 37, ein Beitrag zur romischen Celdgcschichtc unter Trajan', 
Klio, 25, 1932, pp. 124 ff. The monetary policy of Trajan in Syria, as revealed by Dura 
parchment X, is of interest: see M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles, Yale Clast. Stud. 2, 
> 930 . PP- ff; A - Bellinger, Exeats, at Dura Emopos, Prelim. Rep. 3 (tg 32), pp. 146 ff, 

1 Ser. Hist. Aug., M. Aurcl. it. 7: ‘Hupanis exhaust is Italica adlectione eonlra 
Traiani quaque praecepta verecundc consuluit’; Peter and Hohl suspect a lacuna after 
contra. It follows that Trajan and another emperor before him granted some relief to 
the Spaniards in the matter of recruiting; cf. Hadr. 12. 4: ‘omnibus Hispanis Tarra- 
ronem in conventum vocatis dilcctumque iocularitcr, ut verba ipsa ponit Marius 
Maximus, retractantibus lcalicis vehementissime, ceteris prudeuter ct caute consuluit.’ 
It is evident that Trajan made extensive use of Spain for recruiting purposes, although 
he exercised prudence, and Hadrian was not able to grant the Spaniards atiy impor¬ 
tant relief in this ropcct. Not even Marcus Aurelius could do much. The two texts 
show what a heavy price Spain had to pay for the privileges granted her by Vespasian. 
Cf. Chap. Ill, note 8, and Chap. IV, note 36. 

1 Judgement on Trajan's building activity will be possible when the excavations of 
the imperial forum, so successfully begun, are completed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Trajan entirely changed the appearance of the centre of the city by uniting the 
most magnificent architectural complexes iu Rome—the Campus Martins and the 
Imperial fora with the capitolium, by means of the vast works undertaken by him 
on the slope of the Quirinal from which resulted the beautiful forum and the recently 
excavated market. Paribeni has some excellent pages on Trajan’s building activity. 
On ‘Trajan’s market' sec C. Ricci, II Menato ii Traiano (n.d.) and A. Boethius ‘Appunti 
sul mercato di Traiano’, Roma, to, 1931, pp. 447 ff- The market into which Apnllo- 
dorus, Trajan’s brilliant architect, transformed the supporting wall of the slope of 
the Quirinal, is the first instance of a market, not of a little provincial town, of which 
wc have many examples, bur of the capital of the world. The shops arc fine and roomy, 
and were probably not inferior to modem ones. Another big market was built by 
Hadrian near the Forum of Julius Caesar, with the entrance from the Clivus Argentwiiu 
(basilica Argenlaria?). The ruin* of this market have been discovered in the excavations 
of Caesar’s Forum. On its back wall there are numerous interesting graffiti: see 
C. Ricci, ‘II foro di Ccsare’, Capitolium, 13, 1932, pp. 157 ff. Boethius makes the good 
suggestion that Trajan’s market derives from oriental prototypes {a street with two 
lines of shops). 

* P. Perdrizet, BClf ai, 1897, pp. 161 ff.;cf. M. Hoi lea ux, Rev. It. gr. u, 189O, pp. 
a 73 ff- [— Etudes, i, pp. 271 ff. j: rtwt | [Si $« rp]ovo* orop»vo6a, rat oftovs «ouSi ariypan 
Jd^Xcaoa- [ «a! Amarois autreXelr uptlv fit ra arcXtltfuna \ to rphov ouvtio<l>lporTas' 

1) Si oux>a<l>opA ytvlodat dirA j tCm «V bfattiorlq Svnov tvTvyii tc \ vpA iy' KaAavSiui- 

'Iowiaiv Abo Avppax iov, and M. Rostovtzeff, Bull, ojthe Russ. Arch. Inst, at Constantinople, 
4 < 1899, pp. 171 ff. (in Russian): inscription in honour of C. Popillius Python, a contem¬ 
porary of Ncrva and Trajan, who paid for the city the poll-tax *ai oSovs Ac t<u» IStwr 
hioKtudaorra and sold com for moderate prices A- utupois &»ay*alois, It is probable 
that in the fragment of a letter of Hadrian to the city of Berpca granting remission 
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of some arrears to the ovvtbpio? of the Macedonian the arrears alluded to were 

for the construction of roads and the feeding of the troops, see A. Plas&art, BCH 47, 
>923. pp- 183 ff. [— %JRS 3 °, >940, pp. 148 ff.]. Services similar to those of Python 
were rendered to Heracleia by Paulus Caelidius Fronto, whose inscription was en¬ 
graved on the same stone as the above-mentioned letter of Trajan. So also M. Sala- 
riua Sabinua was honoured in the time of Hadrian (a.o. 121-3): h rt otirtvbtlais \ 
nXttaritUS napairtirpatcora noXv | rn? o oa^s n/iijs tvtuvortpov *oi r<ut j tom nvplav Kaioapos 
twv <rrpartv\p<irutv 5 io 3 »‘inr vapaox^v ra tit rat | innovas otlrou pt&faircus) u', aptQuiv ptS. 
p', Kvdpov ptb. {', ouw furp’/rat p‘ woXv rr/i | ovorjt rtifiift tltovirtpov (M. N. Tod, USA 
23, 1918-19, pp. 67 ff.) [-- SEG i. 276]. Cf. Chap. VI, note 96. A very characteristic 
general statement, which refers both to Italy and to the provinces, is given by Siculus 
Flaccus {Grom. bit. Lachm.), p. 165. 4: ‘nam et quotiens militi praetrrrunti aliivc cui 
comitatui annona publica prestauda est, si ligna aut stramenta drportanda, quacren- 
dum quae civitatcs quibus pagis huius modi munera prebere aolitae tint.’ A good 
monograph on this subject is much wanted. The archaeological monuments, especially 
the columns of Trajan and of M. Aurelius and the 'triumphal' arches of this period, 
furnish ample illustration, which, like the cpigraphic evidence, has never been col¬ 
lected in full: cf. Chaps. IX and X and our pis. lxix and lxxiv. We find the situa¬ 
tion described above reflected in the coins. In Asia Minor many cities coined money 
to pay troops in passage. Military insignia are represented on these coins. The accurate 
collection of these coins by Cl. Bocseh, JDAI 46,1931, Arch. An*., p. 42a, shows clearly 
the routes followed by the troops and the stations where they stopped. The large finds 
of coins at Dura would enable one to undertake a similar study for Syria: sec A. 
Bellinger, Two Roman Hoards from Dura-Europot {Nurmsmatu Notts and Monographs, no. 
49 . * 93 *)* An excellent illustration of the manner in which the annona for the emperor 
and his soldiers was collected in Egypt is furnished by Pi/683. Wilckc n,Arch.f. Papyr. 7, 
pp. 84 f-. was the first to recognize that the document refers to the visit of Septimius 
Severus to Egypt in a.o. 199. Cf. Chap. IX. 

» M. Rostovtzeff, 'Pontus, Bithynia and the Bosporus’, USA 22, 1916-18, pp. 

1 ff.; cf. U. Wilcken, Hermes, 49, 1914, pp. 120 ff. Pliny was in Bithynia and 
Pontus from a.d. lit to 113. Similar conclusions on Pliny’s mission in Bithynia 
are reached by O. Cunta, 'Zum Bricfwcchsel da l'linius und Traitn\ Hirmts, 61, 
1926, pp. 192 ff., and p. 35a (he did not know of my article). Against Cunt/, see R. P. 
Longden, 'Notes on the Parthian Campaigns of Trajan’, JRS 21, 1931, pp. 19 ff. 
Longdcn’s arguments have not convinced me. It would be odd if Trajan, who knew 
the situation in Parthia well, had made no preparation for this war, after the end of 
the Dacian war. It is true that Pliny does not say so txpussis verbis : but secret letters 
are not published, and published letters do not contain political secrets. 

* IGRR iii. 173 — OGIS 544, inscription in honour of TL Julius Severus, a 
descendant of the royal houses of Pcrgaraon and of Galatia, governor of Syria 
under Hadrian, and sent by him on a special mission to Bithynia to improve the 
financial situation of the province, IGRR iii. 174, 175; cf. Cass. Dio, 69. 14. In the 
inscription IGRR iii. 173, he is praised as «tu r <5 aln<p frti «oi IXatoOtr^aavra biptKtos 
«v T17 TWV o*Awv o apobto (I. 17) and i*obt{ajit*[ii'] rt arpartupara ra frnpaj^i/iAoafvjTa tv 
r§ TtoXtt wal npaitlptfiavra vapoStinvra M rov npof IJa[p]6ovt troXtpov (II. 29 ff.). 1 T»C 
date is a.d. 114/15 and the occasion the great expedition of Trajan. The fact that 
Severus took over the heavy burden of feeding and quartering a huge army through 
a whole winter is proof both of his immense fortune and of the conditions prevailing 
in Bithynia. It is no less symptomatic of the financial situation of the state that Trajan 
gratefully accepted such a gift. A special officer of equestrian rank entrusted with the 
task of providing the Oriental armies with food when in Mesopotamia is mentioned 
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in an inscription from Alabanda in Caria, A. von Premerstein, Oest. JaAresh. 13, 1911, 
PP.204IT. 1 = L'An.ip. 1911,161] ;cf. A.vonDotnaszewsfci.ffA. Mils. 58,1903, PP.224IT. 
Practically the same thing occurred when the army was on its way back, under 
Hadrian, after the end of the war in a.d. i 17, IGRR iii. 208 = JR. d’Orbrliani, JUS 
44, 1924, p. 26, no. 9: I^tinius Alexander, father of I-atir.ia Cleopatra, another 
member of the royal Galatian family, is praised for his services ( 11 . 3 ft.): M rjj roC 
fuylaTCu | airOMpdropof Kataapot Tpaiaycv | Abptawv Etfkarou r:apo&<p nal run 1 j Uftwv aunO 
arpaTtv/taTuiv Bo*rof btavc^ai rjj no\tt ; cf. W. Weber, Untersuch. Z- Gesch. des Kaisers 
Hadrianus (1907), pp. 56 IT. It is evident that the city was so exhausted by the passage 
of the ‘holy army’ that Alexander came to her rescue with distributions of food. 
There Is no doubt that the special mission of Ti. Iulius Scvrrus to Hithynia under 
Hadrian had almost the same purpose as that of Pliny. The latter had to get the 
country ready for the heavy task; the former was sent to restore the shattered 
finances of the province after die war. How burdensome the travels of Trajan 
were for the population of the provinces (despite bis moderation, so highly praised 
by Pliny in his well-known description of Domitian's travels, Pantg. 20) is shown 
by the letter of the procurator, Caclius Florus. to Opramoat, the I.ycian magnate 
(R. Hcberdcy, Ofnamoas (1897), inserr. no*. 8, 9, and 13 ~ IGRR iii. 739 (iv. Chap. 
XIII) [■« TAM ii. 905}; and E. Ritterling, Rh. Mus. 37, 1920, pp. 35 IT.). Caelius 
Florus endeavours to spur Opramoas to give the emperor, on his last journey 
of a.d. 117, the same reception as had been given to him by his Galatian rival three 
years before. Later, a rich man of Palmyra entertained the Kmpcror Hadrian and his 
troops during his stay in 130, IGRR iii. 1054; cf. Weber, op. cir., pp. 122 and 237. 
Similarly, on the occasion of the Parthian war of I- Vcrus, entertainment was pro¬ 
vided at Ephesus for Verus himself by Vedius Gains in a.i>. 162 or 164 ( Farsih . Eph. iii, 
p. 155 f., no. 7a) and for the imperial army on its way back in a.d. 166 or 167 by 
T. Flavius Damianus, the famous and fabulously rich sophist of that city {Fmch. Eph. iii. 
p. 161 f., no. 80). Cf. also IG iv. 739; Weber, op. ciL, p. 183: repair of roads near the 
city 0fTt0e7.cn In Greece before Hadrian's visit. On the officials who were responsible 
for the annona for the emperor, when travelling, and for the army, see A. von Doma- 
szcwslci, 'Die Annona des fleeres im Kriege’, 'Rntiipiko* //. Swoboda datgtbrathl, 
(t927),pp. 17 IT. It seems that this service was systematically organized for the first time 
by Trojan, who entrusted it to people of the equestrian order. The municipal magis¬ 
trates had ro furnish them with the necessary supplies. Cf. the pridiamon of the robots 
I Hispanorum in the papyrus published by A. S. Hunt, Rate. Ix>mbroso (1925), pp. 
265 fT., II. 54-57, 67, 69, 71; cf. G. Canucuzine, Atgyptui, 9, 1928, pp. 89 IT. 

7 Nervn: Cass. Dio, 68. 2. t; Plin. Ep. vii. 31.4; Dessau ,IIS 1019; Dig. 47. ax. 3. 1; 

H. Schiller, Geuh. d. tom. Kaiserzeit. i, 2. p. 540; O. Seeck, Gtsck. d. Unterg. d. anl. Well. 

I, p. 324; Th. Mommsen, Rom. S/aalsreehl. ii, p. 955; cf. p. 846; A. Merlin, Lts Rems 
mnnltaires dt Vempeteut Js'trca (1906). Trajan: prohibition of emigration, and foundation 
of colonies in Italy or assignation of land in Italy to veterans, Set. Hist. Aug., M. Aur. 
11.7(secabove,notc2);£.i£er Colr>niarum (ed. F.. Pais, Mem. Line. 1920-3), p.68(p. 223, 
Lachmann, Sehr. tom. Ftldm. i): Vcii, CIL xi. 3793, Lib. Colon. 67 (Pais, p. 220, 
Lachm.); Lavinium, Lib. Colon. 93 (Pais, p. 234, Lachm.), CIL xiv. 2069; Ostia, Lib. 
Colon. 379-80 (Pais, p. 236, Lachm.). E. Komcraann in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, s.v. 
‘Colonia’, does not mention the colonics of Trajan in Italy. This is due to the unjusti¬ 
fied disbelief in the evidence of the Liber CAonianm first expressed by Mommsen, but. 
Pais seems to be right in assuming that most of its statements are based on good 
sources. One of the most important and trustworthy of these sources belongs to the 
time of Trajan. On the military colonics of Trajan, cf. Ritterling in Pauly-Wissowa, 
xii, cols. 1287 IT.; on the slaves and the manumissions, V. Macchioro, ‘L'impcro 
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Romano nelP cti dei Severi’, Riv. di st. ant . 10, 1906, pp. 201 ff. The development 
began early in the 2nd cent. One of the most important questions connected with the 
status of freedmen after manumission is their right to acquire property in the territory 
of provincial cities; the question needs new treatment; see A. Calderini, La Manomis- 
sionee In condition* dei liberli in Grecia (1908), p. 318 T.; cf. A. Maiuri.dnn. d. R. Sc. Arch, 
di Ateru, 4-5, 1924, p. 485. On the alimenta see Chap. VI, note 4 .1 agree with the point 
of view set forth by J. Carcopino in his interesting review of F. de Pacht^rc’s book in 
Reo. it. one. 23, 1921, pp. 287 fF., and I cannot accept the theory of G. Billetcr, Gtsch. 
des Zinsfyfies (1898), pp. 187 ff., that Trajan regarded his loans as a burden imposed 
on the munificence of the rich landowners of Italy. On the economic and social policy 
of Trajan sec R. Paribrni, Optimal Prinups, ii, pp. 150 ff. 

The activity ol'Trajan is summarized in the symbolical reliefs which adorn the arch 
in Bcneventum, voted to him by the Roman senate in 114 but completed in the first 
years of Hadrian. The sculptural ornaments of the arch represent, therefore, both a 
summary of Trajan's activity and the programme of Hadrian, who appears twice in 
the bas-reliefs as Trajan’s associate and heir to his power: once in the scene of the 
reception of Trajan by the gods and the city of Rome at the entrance to the Capitol 
(bas-relief 2 of the atcira), and again in the has-relief representing the subjection of 
Mesopotamia, where Hadrian shows his disapproval of a policy of further conquests 
in the East. The symbolism of the arch is perfectly clear and has been finely explained 
both by E. Petersen and by A. von Domaoewski, even if the precise significance of 
some scenes is not quite clear. This symbolism, as I understand it, is as follows. Ihe 
main motive is to glorify peace and prosperity established by the great military activity 
of Trajan, and maintained and promoted by Hadrian. The inner front of the arch, 
turned towards the city of Benrvcntum and therefore towards Rome, is devoted to the 
city of Rome. It depicts the triumphal reception of the emperor by all classes of the 
population of Rome and Italy: the gods and the city of Rome, the senatorial, eques¬ 
trian, and municipal aristocracy, the dm Romani, the business men of the Forum 
Boaritim, and the veterans of the praetorian guard and of the legions. The outer front 
depicts the victories of Trajan over Mesopotamia, Parthia, and the North, the honuta 
miiiio given to the veterans, and the peace and prosperity established by Trajan 
throughout the Empire, a peace and prosperity based on agriculture, which creates 
Abundantia, and on the success of the policy of rcpopulaiion symbolized by the children. 
’Ihe figures in the background are the Roman provinces. The two bas-reliefs inside 
the arch relate to the city of Bcneventum: one shows the institution of alimenta and the 
other the sacrifice of the emperor in the city. Ihe leading idea is, therefore, the same 
as that which dominates the coinage of Hadrian with it* new types and new legends 
such a* Felix Roma, Italia Felix, Saecvlum aureum, Tellut ilabilita, Lemporum fcluitas, and 
the coins with the figures of the provinces (Weber, UnUn., pp. 87 and 92). Cf. 
H. Mattingly, ‘Some Historical Coins of Hadrian', JRS 15, 1925, pp. 209 IT., csp. 
pp. 214 and 219. Mattingly proves that the four great scries issued in A.n. 134-3—the 
provinces, adoentus, exercilus, rest 1 tutor were 'neither the announcement of a new policy 
nor a running commentary upon one: they serve rather to crown an achievement. 
The Empire appears not only as a domain of Rome, but as a great family of peoples.' 
Cf. the interesting analysis of these scries in Mattingly-Sydenham, The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, ii (1926), pp. 331 ff. The coinage of Hadrian can undoubtedly be used to 
understand his leading ideas in the same way that the numerous monuments of the 
Augustan age can be used to reconstruct Augustan policy. On the arch of Bcneventum 
sec E. Petersen, Rom. Mitt. 7, 1892, pp. 240 ff; A. Meomartini, BenevaUo (1909), 
pp. 82 ff; A. von Domaszewski, Oest. Jahresh. 2, 1899, pp. 173 ff (= id. Abhandlmgen zur 
rdmiichen Religion (1909), pp. 25 ff.); W. Weber, Unices., pp. 4 ff. and 21 ff; Bcllissiina, 
Arcodi Trajano inBtntmtio (1905), and Brevis descriptioarcus, &c. (1910); Mrs. A. Strong, 
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La Scullura Romans, ii (1926), pp. 191 ff.; S. Reinach, R/p. <L rel. i, pp. 58 ff.; G. A. S. 
Snijder, JDAI41, 1926, pp. 94ff.; R. Paribeni, Opiimus Prinups, ii, pp. 255 ff. The 
tendency towards a strict maintenance of the privileges of the upper classes of the 
population, especially of the Roman citizens both in the East and in the West, re¬ 
mained throughout the leading principle of the policy of the enlightened monarchy. 
This tendency is, e.g., strongly emphasized in the newly discovered Gnomo/t idiu logu; 
see the just remarks of J. Carcopino, Rev. dl. one. 24, 1922, pp. 19 ff. The tendency to 
protect the weak against the strong (see note 20) has nothing to do with the sharp 
division of the population into two classes or castes: the Romans and romanized (or 
hcllenizcd) men and the natives, the barbarians. The protection of the weak meant 
the endeavour to establish justice in economic relations and to make it possible for the 
lower classes gradually to reach the standards which would allow of their assimilation 
by the higher, privileged inhabitants of the Roman Empire. 

* A good survey of the provincial policy of Trajan is given by A. von Domaszewski, 
Abhandlungen zur romisehen Religion (1909), pp. 40 ff.; cf. Out. Jahresh. 2, 1899, pp. 173 
ff, and W. Weber, Trajan und Hadrian*, Meister der Polildc (1923), pp. 69 ff 

9 Weber, UnUrs., pp. 50 ff.; B. W. Henderson, Tht Lift of Hadrian, p. 34. 

10 The standard work on Hadrian, a book replete with facts and acute observations, 
is W. Weber’s Untersuehungen vu Gtschuhtt dei Kaisers Hadrianus (1907); cf. E. Korne- 
mann, Kaiser Hadrian und der lelzle passe His (or Her Roms (1905); G. Mancini and 
D. Vaglieri in E. de Ruggiero, Dig. epip. hi, pp. 640 ff, and W. Weber, Trajan und 
Hadrian (1923); L. Ferret, La lit ala tun imperial* d'Hadritn (1929). On his military 
policy, E. Kornemann, Klio, 7, 1907, pp. 88 ft'. On the question of Hadrian's 
wall in Britain, sec the lucid short statement of R. G. Collingwood in Henderson’s 
Hadrian, p. 166, and his article i nJRS 11,1921, pp. 37-66. It is interesting to note that 
Hadrian's policy of purchasing peace, if necessary—a policy which was freely adopted 
by his successors and particularly by Commodusand thcSevcri, and which was opposed 
by the senate and the most prominent men of the Empire—was supported by some 
philosophers; see Philottr. Vila ApJl. ii. 26. 

11 On the administrative reforms carried out by Hadrian sec the valuable book of 
R, H. Lacey, Tfu Equestrian Offieiab of Trajan and Hadrian: (heir Carters, with somt Motts on 
Hadrian's Reforms (Princeton, 1917); A. Stein, Dtr rdmiseht Ri tiers land (1927), pp. 447 ff. 
On the curalorts, E. Kornemann in Pauly-Wissowa, iv, cols. i8o6ff On the Aoytcraf 
in the East, M. N. Tod, JHS 42, 1922, pp. 17a ff. The inscriptions concerning M. Ul- 
pirrs Eurycles, and his appointment as Xay%or^t, first of the gtrousia of Ephesus and after¬ 
wards of a city (Aphrodias), OG/S 508ff; cf. finch. Eph. ii, pp. 119 ff, no. 23 (age of M. 
Aurelius and Cominodus). One of the most pernicious novelties of Hadrian was (he 
use of special soldiers, presumably agents of their detachments for the purchase of food 
( fumentarii ), in the capacity of special agents (as spies of the emperor and for other 
purposes), see Dessau, ILS 9473, 9474; A. von Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung des 
romisehen Uteres, pp. 63 and 109. The subject of the frumentarii has been treated 
in JRS 13, 1923, pp. 168 ff, by P. K. Baillic Reynolds, who comes to the same con¬ 
clusion as regards their original duties. It is unfortunate that in his valuable collection 
and investigation of the cpigraphical material Mr. Reynolds has wholly disregarded 
both the work of Domaszewski quoted above, and the contributions of O. Hirschfeld, 
see Chap. IX, note 7, and Chap. XI. note 26. On Hadrian's reforms in the collection 
of taxes, sec my Staatspaeht, pp. 395 ff, 418 ff, and passim. 

11 Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis, Dittcnbergcr, SyllA 837 = IGRR iv. 1156 — Abbott 
and Johnson, Marne. Admin., p. 405, no. 83, 11 . 8-10: S«Wa ofww- llOl &OKUTC *al 
ivay«t fa a[f>]rt ytivopUvj) woXtc ri rt oJv rtXrj ra /[*] | S&ayu ifuiv. TtXq means 
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of course the payments of the rural population of the territory of the newly created 
city. On Hadrianuthera, W. Weber, Unless., p. 131. The repopulation of Cyrenaica, 
a counterpart to the repopulation of Dacia by Trajan, is mentioned by Orosius, vii. 12: 
‘per totam Libyan) adversus incolas atrocissima bella gesscrunt [the Jews], quae adco 
tunc intcrfcctis cultoribus dcsolata est, ut nisi postca Hadrianus imp>erator collcctas 
aliunde colonias deduxisset, abraso habitatorc mansisset.’ The other allusions to the 
same fact are collected by Weber, ibid., p. 119. The friendly attitude of Hadrian 
towards the villages of Asia Minor is attested, e.g., by the inscription, IGRR iv. 1492. 
On the work done by Hadrian in Africa see Weber, ibid., p. 203; L. Poinssot, C.R. 
Acad. Inter. 1913, p. 6; cf. A. Merlin, Forum el maisons d'Althiburos , p. 30, and F. de 
Pachtfcrc, Bull. arch, du Com. des trav. hist. 1911, p. 390; T. R. S. Broughton, The 
Romanization of Africa Proconsular is (1929), pp. 171 ff. Privileges granted to villages: 
Dessau, ILS 6777 (vicus Hatcrianus); Bull. arch, du Com. des trav. hist. 1896, p. 298, 
no. 13 = CIL viii. 23896: the men who honour Hadrian in this inscription were probably 
not members of the community of Thabbora, which later became a municipium ( CIL 
viii. 23897 =» Dessau, UJi 8941), but the inhabitants of a tints near Thabbora, or a 
group of imperial coUmi living not far from Thabbora. 

' * P. Giss. Co, ii. 25-31; Wilcken, Chest. 341, L 15. The papyrus of Giessen is dated a. d. 

118. The offers of the peasants: P.Giss. 4-7; P.Brem. 36; P. Lips., inv. 266, published 
by Wilckcn, Arch.f Papyr. 5, p. 245; P.Ryl. ii. 96; cf. Wilcken, op. cit., pp. 248ff, and 
Chest. 331; my article in Arch.f Papyr. 5, pp. 299 f., and my Studicnz- Gesch. rdm. Kol., 
pp. 165 175 H*.; E. Kornemann, P.Giss. 4-7,intr.; W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. 16, 

1921,pp. i83ff.;J/vd 11,1925, pp. 165 ft'. Wcstermann sees in Hadrian's vpiarayna, to 
which the peasants appeal in their offers of a rent, an administrative regulation intro¬ 
duced by the officials of Egypt in the name of the emperor, but without his direct par¬ 
ticipation. He believes that this regulation was simply the application of a very ancient 
law according to which land which was in danger of becoming barren was let as grass¬ 
land for a very small rent. I cannot, however, accept this interpretation: the peasants 
apeak of the vpotrray P a as if it were the grant of a new and important privilege, and call 
it a favour. The rent paid is exactly that of the Jr r, lf«i ftio«-n$rot>. We know how 
Hadrian liked to concern himself with the minutest details of the economic life of the 
provinces: at the beginning of his reign (a.d. i 18) he was particularly anxious to help 
the provinces by remission of taxes and rents (CIL vi. 967, quoted by Westermann). 

14 P. Jouguct, ‘Un ddic d’Hadrien’, Rep. it. gr. 33 ,1920, pp. 375 ff.; Wilckcn, 
Arch. f. Pafiyr. 7, pp. uoff.;S. Eitrera, Symh. Osl. 10, 1932, pp. 153 ff. [■> SB 6994 
sa \P.Oslo 78 -» FIRA *, 81]; cf. P.Hamb. 93 (a.d. 121-4), a memorandum of 
some npoooiiuol yutpyol to the prefect Ha ten us; are not the irpoeoSi-w ynopyot the 
newly created half-landowners, and the 0^717** <d pi P >,. of which the edict speaks, 
their payments? On the yH mpoaobovtoc the bibliography in the article of Jouguct, op. cit., 
pp. 392 ff., and P. Collart, P.Bouriant, 42, pp. 156 ff.; cf. Chap. VII, note 50. 

•* On the African inscriptions, see Chap. VII, note 75. 

14 Sec Chap. VI, note 96. 

17 My Studien z- Gesch. torn. Kol., p. 386; cf. p. 275. The inscription regarding lake 
Copais is mentioned by Papadakis, Mpx- d«Ar. 5, 1919. »a/*f pr. p. 34. 

,B See Chap. VII, notes 100 and tot. 

** On the Euboicus of Dion, H. von Arnim, Lebtn, &c., p. 500 f. 

10 Ivo Pfaff, ‘Cbcc den rechtlichen Schutz des wirtschaftlich SchwSchcren in der 
rOmischen Kaisergesetzgebung’, Sozialgeschiehtliche Forschmgen ( Erganzungshfte tier 
Ztitsch.f Soz.‘ U. IVirtschaftsg .), 1897; c£ I. Greaves, Studies in the History of Roman 
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Land-tenure, i, pp. 534 IT. (in Russian), and V. Duruy, Histoirt des Remains, v. 
Appendix: ‘Sur la formation historique des deux classes de citoycns, designt?s dans les 
Pandccies sous les noms d'hontsliorts et <YhumiUcae>‘ Mommsen, Strafiecht , p. 225, 
note 5, and p. 481, note, in dealing with the different treatment of the two classes 
from the point of view of criminal law, points out that the terms hones tunes and 
humiliorei date from the 3rd cent. A.D. 

11 Oil-law, IG ii*, 1100. Fish-regulations, A. Wilhelm, Oest. JaJvesh. 12, 1909, pp. 146 
ff. IG ii*, 1103]: the letter of Hadrian drew its inspiration from some laws in 
the spirit of Plato, Leg. xi, p. 917, D-c; see e.g. Alexis, in Kaibel, Fr. Com. Or. ii, p. 8 
(Athcn., p. 226, A-B): ridtyn yap rvA r6,*cr | rope IxBoomoXAv Sots ntoXtvr tip* j I'xflii* 
CwoTipijoas dno&ivr' i Aarrotor J fr tin* Tiftij1 *ls to S*Of*oiT^ptov | tvOits avaysaOai roOrov, 
The bankers of Pergamon: OGIS 484. The problem of the food supply, as I 
have often pointed out in this volume, was one of the most difficult questions 
with which the Roman Empire had to deal, the difficulty being largely due to 
the slowness and the high cost of land transport. The conditions certainly led to 
much profiteering and speculation, and consequently to the oppression of the poor 
hy the rich. It is not surprising that Hadrian was not the first to inrcrfcrc with free 
trade in foodstuffs by means of special regulations. I have collected the evidence bear¬ 
ing on the regulation of corn-prices in my article ’Frumcntum' in Pauly-Wissowu, vii, 
col. 143 (Tiberius, Tac. Ann. ii. 87; Nero, Tac. Ann. xv. 39; in Asia Minor, Kuaeb. 
Chron. ii. 152, Sehone). Measures of a more general, though local, character were taken 
frequently by the emperors in connexion with local famines. In Chap. V, note g, 1 
have referred to the evidence of a Latin inscription of Antioch of Pisidia, belong¬ 
ing to the time of Domitian, which speaks of measures adopted by the governor against 
profiteering in lime of famine, and to the steps taken by M. Aurelius in Northern Italy 
under similar conditions. 'IEc examples of Domitian and M. Aurelius were frequently 
followed in later times: sec Dig. 7. t. 27. 3; 50. 4. 25 (cf. iny artii le in Pauly Wissowa, 
vii, col. 186), where permission is granted to the cities to buy from the possesions of their 
territory a certain quantity of corn at reduced prices (the fomentum emptum of the time 
of Verres in Sicily, the airos iyopaorit of Egypt). A similar measure i* recorded at 
Cibyra in IGRR iv. 914 (time of Claudius): & Si fr cnu-.rouJrare ™>x «Y raft np<ofi,iais 
imrwyflb) to*, ini 7i.top.ov KXmnSiov Kal *apor Ontontuiodai Ttf/ptov Ntooftopov 

vpdo[oo]rra r^x] rroA*x uni' itarrror *rot 5>jr<ip*a Tfp.]ox«.'Afa «rol Aa^drovfa, *al rfr toO attrov 
irp&oir ystriaOti* Jr rg dyopa «o[rd] (<v[y]of poS.W ifiSofti fwxra wim it nio^s rf)s %u>fas. 
It is not easy to guess the reasons of the dismissal of the procurator and to judge 
whether there was any connexion between his exactions and the ordinance regarding 
the corn trade in the city. We inay suppose that the procurator favoured illicit specu¬ 
lations in corn. With the emperor and Itis chief assistant in this department, the 
praefectus annenae, lay the final decision of questions connected with the victualling of 
the cities, which affected not only the cities concerned, but to some extent the whole 
state. One of the most important was that of granting or withholding permission to 
import corn into the cities from outside. To the. evidence on this subject which is 
quoted in my article ‘Fruraentum’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, add Epiet. i. to. 2 and 9-10 
(speaking of the PratJICtUS an/tonae}: Sfia*or o£» eorr *»rn>fiS«ox mpa ro-os XnfiSna dvayi- 
yvdioKue ‘ napanaitZ at nirptyu no* mrdp*ov <{<ty<tyt<r and Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 16 (corn 
from Egypt for Ephesus) and the parallels collected byj. Keil (Tralles); cf. B. Laum, 
Ath. Mitt. 38, 1913, pp. 23ff.; SyilA 839 = Abbott and Johnson, Mimic. Adm., 
p. 407, no. 86. Information regarding the granaries of Alexandria and the policy 
followed by the early emperors in regard to Egyptian grain is to be found in Wileken, 
‘Zum Germanicus Papyrus’, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 48 IF. An excellent example 
of profiteering on a large scale to the detriment of a city is afforded by the well-known 
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oil speculation of John of Gischala, which is told by Josephus, Vita, 13 {75). John 
bought up the oil in his own town for a ridiculously low price (four drachmae for 
80 xestai) and sold it in Caesarea at the rate of one drachma for 2 xestai. We do not, 
however, know how much he paid for transporting the oil to the city. We may note 
in this connexion that the emperors of the 2nd and 3rd cent. a.d. were extremely 
active in building large granaries in the provinces, especially the corn-producing 
provinces, of the Empire. Their main purpose was, of course, to facilitate the victual¬ 
ling of the capital and of the troops. But the fact that in a j». 199 the city of Cuicol in 
Nurnidia built extensive karua [Bull. arch, du Com. des trap. hilt, igit.p. 115I L'An.ip. 

1911, 106JJ testifies to the interest which the provincial population had in the construc¬ 
tion of such inland storehouses. Cf. the inscriptions published (with parallel examples) 
by E. AIbcrtini, C. R. Acad. Inter. 1924, pp. 253 ff. [=» L’An. ip. 1925, 73 “ 74 ]* 
On the horrea of I.ycia see Benndorf and Niemann, Reiun in I.ykirn und Kasien, 

i (1884), p. 116; Petersen and von Luschau, Rtisett in Lykien, Mityas u. Kibyratii, 

ii (1889), p. 41; cf. R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, i, pp. 174 IT. The sale of 
bread, not only of corn, was probably controlled in the cities of the Roman Empire. 
An investigation carried out by my pupil Yeo, on the ruins of the Pompeian bakeries, 
has shown that they arc distributed regularly in the town, and that almost all have 
dimensions corresponding to those of a normal bakery in Rome. The inscriptions 
(CIL vi. 22 and 1002) and thr reliefs of the sepulchral monument of Kurysaces show 
that in Rome the baking and sale of bread was controlled by the state. Cf. T. Frank, 
Economic History 1 , p. 238. This problem would profit from further study. 

u The evidence on the rule of Antoninus Pius is carefully collected and fully treated 
by K. E. Bryant, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (1895). 

** On the military activity of M. Aurelius see the text to the excellent publication 
of the bas-reliefs of the column of M. Aurelius by E. Petersen, A. von l>omaszewski, 
and A. Caldcrini, Die Reliefs der Marcusuiule (1904); cf. A. von Premcrstein, ‘Untcr- 
suchungcn zur Geschichtc dcs Kaisers Marcus’, Klio, it, 1911, pp. 353IT., and 12, 

1912, pp. * 39 FF.; P. E. Matheson, Marcus Aurelius and hit Task as Emperor (1922); 
J. Schwendemann, Dtr hulorische Wat der Vita Mara bei den Scriptom Historiae Auguilae 
(1923). The calamities which befell Asia Minor as a result of the plague of a.d. 166 are 
brought out by two oracles of Apollo CJarius, one for Pergamon and the other for 
Caesarea Trocetta: Picard, BCH 46, 1922, pp. I90ff. 

*♦ IGRR iv. 1290, with the reading of the inscription by A. von Prcmeritein in 
Klio, 12, 1912, p. 163 (cf. J. Kcil-A. von Premcrstein, Reis*, pp. 34 and 3C): 

£«*]aTr/xvTcv<ravra p[apvr]lf*iy irpafir Barapfrucjfr. 

J * Cass. Dio, 72. 32. 2-3; 72. 19. 1-2 (p. 274. Boiss.); Scr. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 23. 1 
and 11. 3. Cf. J. Schwendemann, Der hist. Wert, der Vila Maui, p. 50. 

16 Cass. Dio, 71. 3. 2 (a.d. 168). 

” &r. Hist. Aug. M. Aur. 11. 7. 

,s Scr. Hitt. Aug. Comm. 16. 2, Pesc. Niger, 3. 3 f.; Herodian i. 10. 

” Cass. Dio, 72. 4. t-2;cf.J. Ixaquier, L'Armie romaine d'Egypte, p. 29 f., and pp. 
391 and 402. 

• ,0 Ivo Brum, ‘Marc Aurel’, Vortrage undAufsatge (1905), pp. 291 fT.; W. W. Buckiand, 
The Roman Law of Slavery (1908) ; Ph. Lotmar, £ritschr. d. Sav.-St. 33, 1912, pp. 340 ff.; 
H. D. Sedgwick, Marcus Aurelius, a Biography (1921). Similar was his attitude towards 
the tenants of the large imperial estates in Italy. Wc learn from the Scr. Hist. Aug. 
M. Aur. 11.9, that the cur alares viarum received from him a commission to inspect the 
revenues of the imperial estates situated in the districts through which the roads under 
their care passed. Was not the aim of this measure to protect the coloni against the 
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fanners-general of the estates? Cf. Mommsen, Staalsr. ii, p. 1081, note i; Schwende- 
mann, op. cit.; and the well-known inscription of the saltus Burunitanus (Chap. IX, 
note 8) [= FIRA 103]. The beginning of the trouble with which this inscription deals 
dates from the reign of M. Aurelius. The oppressive behaviour of the conduetores was cer¬ 
tainly due to the pressure put on them by the imperial administration, a pressure occa¬ 
sioned by the ever-increasing demand for com and money for the troops. The measures 
of M. Aurelius were intended to prevent an outbreak of discontent among the tenants. 

31 O. Seeck, Gesch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Well, i, pp. 318 If.; G. Sigwart, 'Die Fruchtbar- 
keit dcs Bode ns als historischcr Faktor’, Schmdllers Jahrb. 39, 1913, pp. 113 fT.; id. in 
Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 1899 ff.; V. G. Simkhovitch, ‘Rome’s Fall reconsidered', Polit. 
Sc. Qfiart. 31, 1916; cf. id. Touard the Understanding of Jesus, See. (1921), pp. 84 ff.; 
T. Frank, Economic History 1 (1920), pp. 288 If.; Abbott and Johnson, Mimic, Adm., 
pp. 2toff.; cf. J. N. L. Myres, Earn. Hist. Rev. 2, 1929, pp. 143 fT. As Myres observes 
I made no allusion to the climatological theories of Bruce kner and Huntingdon accord¬ 
ing to which, after 400 tt.c. (except for a temporary* return of dampness between 
A.t). t8o and 300), the climate of the Mediterranean became increasingly dry. The 
problem is far from solved, and iu importance for the economic history of the ancient 
world demands that it be investigated by a scholar equally versed in climatology and 
history. Was the cliange so general as to affect every region of the Umpire? The 
experiments of the French in Africa and Syria and the agricultural revival in 
Palestine show that prosperous agriculture is still possible without vast efforts. I 
must admit that the historical chapters in the very interesting books of Professor 
E. Huntingdon, Civilization and Climate (1924), and especially World Poiver and 
Evolution (1920), ch. xi, ‘The Example of Rome’, pp. 186 If., did not persuade me. I am 
certainly not competent in matters of historical climatology. Sec my article ‘The Decay 
of the Ancient World and its economic explanation', Eton. Hist. Rev. 2, 1930, pp. 212 ff. 

»* C.Th/od. xi. 28. 13 ( a . d . 422), a statistical survey of the cultivated land of the ratio 
private in Africa Proconsular!! and in By catena. The careful investigation of this text 
by W. Barthel, Bonn. Jahrb. tao, 1911, p. 50, shows that the statistic* attest a very 
small percentage of waste land and indicate an intensive cultivation of the soil. If the 
population was poor and labour scanty, it was therefore not due to the exhaustion of 
the soil. Cf. Chap. VII, note 103. 

» The idea of the supremacy of the interests of the state or the community over 
those of the individuals is repeatedly emphasized by M. Aurelius, see vi. 44; vii. 55; 
xi. 4; cf. iv. 29 (those who arc opposed to it are To the observations 

made by G. de Sanctis in his review of the first edition of this hook in Rio. fit. 54, 1926, 
pp. 536 ff., regarding the predominant position of the state as a fundamental factor 
in the economic decline of the Roman Empire, I would reply that naturally the idea 
of the superiority of the interests of the state over those of the individual in general is 
sound in itself; but that an irresponsible government is only too liable to consider the 
interests of the state as the only predominant motive, and to attempt to ‘save’ the 
state at the expense of the community and of individuals. That is precisely what 
happened in the Roman Empire. 

M The growth of the imperial estates, an outstanding fact of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Roman Empire, docs not affect the accuracy of the picture given in the 
text. The imperial estates, so far as the land owned by the emperor did not belong to 
the territory of the cities, grew at the expense, not of the cities and their territories, but 
at the expense of the great landowners of the ist cent. B.c. and a.d., who were mostly 
extra-territorial. Imperial land-holding within city territories was minimal. More¬ 
over, as wc have seen, the emperors of the 2nd cent. a.d. were not unwilling to trans- 
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form their estates into city territories. However, even on the imperial estates a class of 
landlords was in process of formation, and there existed the same differentiation as 
in the cities. I refer to the numerous farmers-gencral, of whom I spoke in the preced¬ 
ing chapter. The importance of the phenomenon of which we are speaking was fully 
recognized by W. L. Wcstcrmann, 'The Economic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Cul¬ 
ture’, Amer. Hist. Reo. 20, 1915, pp. 724 ff; cf. E. Komemann in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl. iv, cols. 240 ff. 

35 On the angart 'uu {Ayyapelai) in Egypt see the collection of material and a good 
bibliography in F. Oertel, Die Liturgie (1917), pp. 24 ff, 88 ff.; cf. W. Schubart, 
Einfuhrung, p. 431, and PSI 446, an edict of M. Pctronius Mamcrtinus, a.d. 133-7 
[= Hunt-Edgar, Stl. Pup. 221]. It is characteristic of the discipline of Trajan's time 
that Mamcrtinus expressly mentions the soldiers as the chief offenders and insists on 
the evil influence of the exactions on the morals and the discipline of the army. Ocrtcl 
also gives the evidence about the compulsory deliveries of foodstuffs, &c. 

34 F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, pp. 62 ff. On tie i* ruv see E. Weiss, Griech. 

Privatreeht, i (1923), pp. 493 IT., cf. the bibliography of note 43 of this chapter. Unfor¬ 
tunately the jurists who have studied this question have not extended their invealiga- 
tioas to public law, and have not studied how the system was applied by the slate for 
its own ends. Cf. my article 'The Roman Exploitation of Egypt in the First Century 
a.d.’, Journ. Earn, and Bus. Hist. I, 1929, pp. 337 IT. 

n My articles in Klio, 6, 1906, pp. 249 ff, and in JRS 8, tgi8, p. 29, note 3, and 
p. 33, note 1; P. Ficbig, ^eitsehr./. Xeuust. Wiuenuhaft, 18, 1917, pp. 64 ff For the 
spiead of the institution over the whole Roman Empire in the 2nd cent. a.d. sec 
Epict. Dus. iv. I. 79: ivb' ayya/xU j «<u orparubnje AniXAfitfroi, ^ AvrUtive pffiiyAyyvtr 
ti 8 i #»f oAbtv $rro* AnoXeCt .al ri AvA^ov, to be compared with the 

well-known story of the gardener and the soldier in Apuleius [Met. ix. 39 ff]. Cf. 
L. Poinssot, Dull. Sot. Ant. de Prana, 1924, pp. 196 ff: a bronze plaque with a Greek 
inscription, which shows that a horse or a donkey belonging to the imperial postal 
service is exempt from angaria [™ SEC, ii, 871 ■» *L. Robert, Hcllenica, iii («946). 
pp. 170 ff]. 

3 * On the system prevailing in the ancient world (including India and China) of using 
beasts of burden as driving-power sec Commandant Lefcbvre des Xoettcs, L'Attelage 
de tfuoal de ulU d travtrs Us Ages. Contribution a I’histoin de Vitclaiage (1931) (a new 
edition of his book La Foret motria animate A trouts Us Ages (1924)), and for the Roman 
roads his article in Rev. arch. 1925 (2), pp. 105 ff. The evidence of the Roman period, 
in so far as it is known to me. confirms on the whole the author's views on the Roman 
transport system. There arc, however, exceptions. The relief of Vaison (id., La Fora 
motrire, pi. xxxm, tig. 88) cannot be a modern forger)-: that is quite certain (cf. our 
pi. lxxiv, 1, and the bibliography). Thus I cannot admit that the harness of the horses 
on this relief is simply modern work. A new and accurate survey of the enormous 
archaeological material of the Roman period is urgently necessary. Monuments such 
as those represented in my plates xxxm. 3, and xlvi, 3, do not agree with Lefcbvrc’s 
system. I may recall that the loads of the carts in modern Russia arc mostly about the 
same weight as those mentioned in the Codex Theodosianus, partly because of the 
miserable breed of horse used by the peasants, and partly because of the bad roads. 
The same considerations undoubtedly apply to the Roman Empire. The peasants’ 
horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen were not better than those of Russia, and the Roman 
roads exacted a heavy toil from the beasts of burden. We must not forget that the 
greater part of the roads close to the Roman roads were simply paths in very bad 
ondition, like the roads of Asia Minor and the northern Balkan lands today. The 
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whole question of transport in the Roman Empire requires fresh and accurate investi¬ 
gation. On the gradual improvement of transport in the ancient world sec W. L. 
Westetmann, 'On Inland Transportation and Communication in Antiquity’, Polil. 
Sc. Quart. 43, 1928, pp. 364 ff. 

19 On the associations of shipowners see Chap. V, note 22. It is characteristic of the 
conditions of the 2nd cent, that the prae/ntus annonae of a.d. 201, Claudius Iulianus, in 
a letter addressed to the procurator of Narbo gives strict orders to comply with the 
demands of the nacicularii AreUunsn who had bitterly complained of the bad organiza¬ 
tion of the service and threatened a strike; sec ClL iii. 14165, 11 . 11 ff. (Dessau, //.S' 
6987): ‘et cum eadem querella latiu* procedat ceteris etiam implorantibus auxilium 
acquitatiscumquadamdcnuntiationecessaturipropcdiem ohsequisi permanent iniuria, 
peto ut tam indemnitati rationis quam securitati hominum qui annonae deserviunt 
consulalur', &c. On the identity of the Iulianus of the inscription with the pracfectus 
annome of 201, cf. Hfihnlc in Fauly-Wissowa, x, col. 23, no. 20; ClL vi. 1603; 
Pauly-VViuowa, s. v. ‘Claudius', no. 189; cf. also Chap. IX, note 53. As the legis¬ 
lation of Scptimius Sevcrus in regard to the associations was rather liberal (see next 
chapter), there can be no doubt that the incidents described in the inscription occurred 
every time that the pressure of war demanded of the shipowners an intensified com¬ 
pulsory service. We must bear in mind that after Claudius' grant of certain privileges 
to the naoiculani and merchants, all of them given to individuals, not to the associations 
(Suet. Claud. 18. 19; Gaius, hut. i. 32; Ulp. Ftagm. iii. 6), the first general measures 
favouring the imieula/ii and the merchants in die service of the state were taken by 
Hadrian and developed and made specific by his successors Antoninus and M. Aure¬ 
lius. The main privilege which was granted to these associations was exemption from 
the municipal liturgies, a privilege which shows how heavy this burden was after 
Trajan; see Dig. 50. 6. 6. 5; cf. 8 (Hadrian); ibid. 9 (Antoninus); ibid. 6 (M. Aurelius 
and L. Verua). 

40 O. Hirschfeld, Die Kaii. Vervaltungsb. 1 , pp. i9off. It is very probable that the man¬ 
agement of the messenger-service by the slate involved the organization of some state 
depots of horses and other draught animals at the stations. The animals were brought 
from the imperial estates and were state property. This is shown by an inscription of 
Ducibyza in Bithynia, IGRR iii. 2, which has been restored and brilliantly explained 
by J. Kcil, Out. Jafouh. 21, 1921, pp. 261 ff. [—SEC ii. 666J: Alyofy Tvxjj. Md/urot 
2 ,’rdn of 'lovXtayot not £[....]Aio< 'PoC+os orpauura 1 on<lpi/t hr truest] ol «m t£m> 

orarJjvoiv ti* a maw «al voufJpotv *ai ol [p]ouAu*r«f ol /iriorwtrts ouwutpla tixafnoroDov 

/1« u [«oJuAA v 'Hhvot taififX’jrf) «r7]rur Kaioapos. The inscription belongs to the 3rd cent. 
It enumerates the officers of a post-station: two actarii el nurrurarii stationum, cavalry 
soldiers, a certain number of drivers, and the manager of the imperial herds, whose 
duty it was to provide thestations with draught animals. It is very tempting to refer this 
organization to Scptimius Sevcrus, but its beginnings may have been earlier, its first 
introduction into Italy being due to Ncrva and its gradual extension to the provinces to 
Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus. By 'gradual' I mean an increase in the number of 
roads and stations provided with a supply of draught animals and drivers. But there 
is no doubt that the provisions of the government never met all needs, and that the 
state stations remained an exception. I must, however, point out that the above inter¬ 
pretation is not the only one possible (see Keil, loc. cit). The stationes may have been 
military posts for horse-troops or special posts for the requisitioning and purchase of 
horses required by the army. Bithynia and Cappadocia were famous centres of horse- 
breeding, cf. the papyrus published by A. S. Hum in Race. Lumbraso, p. 265, 1 . 56: 
Iran* M{a)r{u)m equation, which shows that the cavalry units used to send specis 
commissioners to get horses. Cf. G. Cantacuzine, Aegfptia, 9, 1928, pp. 72-73. Da> 
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dania and Moesia superior on the two banks of the Morava also produced good horses. 
It appears that the sbalerts of the governors, under the ifixtorpdrwp, were responsible 
for remounts: see the inscription of Tcrmesios of a.d. 142, published by F. Schchl, Oesl. 
Jahresh. 24,1928, Beibl. pp. 97 fF., where an of VaL Eudaemon, prefect of 

Egypt in a.d. 142, is mentioned SEG vi. 628 = TAM iii. 52]. A funerary in¬ 
scription found at Belgrade in Jugoslavia speaks of a slave born at Cibyra in Asia 
Minor who died in Pannonia and was Hades look from his handx ijn'a? 

auvuip&a*. The atone was erected by Hiera, his aCvoovXos. I believe that the dead man 
worked in the postal service. See N. Vulid, ‘Ancient Monuments of our Country', 
Royal Acad. Serb., Mem. 71,1931, p. 8, no. 8 (in Serbian). Near Trdves a large estate sur¬ 
rounded by walls, which was used in the 4th cent. a.d. as a stud, was discovered: sec 
J. Steinhausen, ‘Die Langmauer bei Trier und ihr Brzirk: cine kaiserliche Donutnc’, 
Trier ^eitsehr. 6, 1931 pp. 41 ff. C£. Chap. VI, note 91. 

41 There is no adequate treatment of the history of the liturgies in the urbanized 
Eastern and Western parts of the Empire. The best (but now wholly antiquated) 
survey in that given by E. Kuhn, Die sladtivhe und bur get lithe Ver/assung dts romiuhen 
Reicks bis auf die ^eiten Justinians (1864). Kuhn, however, gave a systematic, not an 
liistorical, treatment of the problem based on our juridical sources and representing 
therefore in the main the situation as it existed in the period after Diocletian. The first 
attempt at an historical treatment is W. Liebenam’s St&dltvtrwaltung im rUmischm 
Kaistmicht (1900), which is still the best book on the subject. Liebenam carefully 
collected the cpigraphical evidence and endeavoured to arrange his material accord¬ 
ing to historical requirements, but he did not grasp the very great importance of the 
introduction of the principle of personal, not collective, responsibility in the field of 
tax-collection, Sec. Since Uebcnam nothing of importance (except lor Egypt) has been 
written on the liturgies as they developed in the cities of the Empire. On the Spanish 
cities see Chap. VI, note 31. Some new and interesting points of view concerning the 
development of the liturgies, and tl»c meaning of the word, arc suggested by J. 
Pnrtsch, Arth.f. Papyr. 7, pp. 264 ff., in a review of Ocrtcl’s book, Die Lilurgu (1919). 

41 My Gtsch. Aer SlaaUpaeht, pp. 415 IE; O. Hirschfcld, Die kais. Vrrwaltungsb 
pp. 68 ff.; my articles in E. de Ruggiero’s Dig. epigr. iii, pp. 107 ff., and in Pauly- 
Wiasowa, vi, cols. 2385 ff. Within the territories of the cities, i.c. in the country parts, 
the responsibility for the collection of taxes lay on the representatives of the villages: 
see J. Keil-A. von Prcmcrstein, DritU Rene, p. 69. 

41 My Geseh. Jer Staalspaeht, pp. 374 ff.; O. Hirschfcld, Du kais. Vrrwaltungsb 
pp. 77 ff.; and my article ‘Fiscus' in Pauly-Wiisowa. The transition from the collec¬ 
tion of the taxes by companies (societales publ'uanorum) to collection by half-farmers, 
half-officials is illustrated by two inscriptions of Africa: one is 1 LA 257, a dedication 
to Venus Augusta by two promagisbi soe(iorum) IUlp(ubluonem) Afrit{ae) (1st cent, a.d., 
time of Claudius?), the other is an inscription of the time of Scptimius Scvcrus in 
honour of M. Roosius Vitulus who ended his career (at least at the time of the erection 
of his statue in Bulla Regia) with the post of a procurator 1III p. A. (/LA 455). Cf. for 
Asia Forseh. Eph. iii, pp. 131 f., no. 45—a promag(isbo) duump{uhlicorum) XXXXp(ortuum) 
Asia* —and another inscription relating to the same individual, Oesl. Jahresh. 1, 1898, 
Beibl. p. 76; A. Stein, Pauly-Wissowa, suppl. i, col. 332, no. 7a (the Greek translation 
of promagisbo is here dpxwnj?). Cf. the fragment published in Forseh. Eph. iii, p. 132. The 
inscription is of a.d. 103-14. M. Aurelius Mindius Matidianus belongs to a later period 
(under M. Aurelius and Commodus); in the latter stages of his life he was a procurator 
of high rank, and had previously been rtaaapaKoor^s Aolas. It is not 

impossible that he was both procurator and that is pro magisbo. See Dessau, ILS 

8858, andj. Kcil., Oesl.Jahresh. 23, 1926, Beibl. p. 269 L'An. ip. 1928, 97. It is to be 
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noticed that under Trajan the oecligalfararitaum was still (in Italy?) managed by a 
company (soeii), CIL xiv. 4326 and Add. p. 773. At Letnica, in the district of Lorech, an 
inscription has been found referring to a conductor p.p. Illyria et ripae Thraciae ( L'An . //>. 
1928, 133). Cf. Chap. V, note 24. My remarks on Nero’s proposal concerning the 
mligalia are based on the well-known passage of Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 50), and the inter¬ 
pretation of it which has been suggested to me by J. C. C. Anderson. ‘According to 
Tacitus’, he writes, ‘the reason why Nero considered the question was “crebrae populi 
flagitationes”, and Nero's action was an impetus, on which the Senate had to throw cold 
water, by pointing out that an empire cannot be run without revenue. “Pulcherrimum 
id donum generi mortalium daret” arc manifestly Nero's own words. Nero was bored 
by the constant complaints and had a fit of his characteristic irresponsible benevolence, 
a benevolence typical of Bohemians of hit sort.* Nero’t adviters, however, through an 
edict of the emperor, look some important steps to Improve the collection of taxes 
(ibid. 51), and later a special commission was created for this purpose (ibid. xv. 18). 
Cf. my Gesch. d*r Staah/kscht, p. 387 (59), and my article ‘Fiscus’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, 
col. 2391; O. Hirschfeld, DU kens, Vericaltwgsb. 1 , p. 81, note 3, and p. 89, note 3. 

44 This is the famous ctssio honor urn, additional material for the study of which has 
been provided by many important papyri from Egypt; to it may also refer Caracalla’s 
rescript to the eentonarii of Solva [— Riccobono, F/RA* 87]. See K. Wei»*, feitschr. d. 
Sav.-St. 36, 1915, p. 1 60 ; L. Gucnoun, UCessio honor ion, 1913 (1920); P. Meyer, Ztitschr. 
/. urgl. Rechtswiu. 39, 192c, p. 282; A. Stcinwemcr, Wiener Stud. 40, 1918; ibid. 42, 

1920, pp. 08 IT.; A. G. Rons, Mnemosyne, 1919, pp. 371 ff.; F. von Woes*, ZtiUthr. d. 
Sav.-St. 43, 1922, pp. 485 If; Siro Solazzi, Rase. Lumhroso, pp. 246 fF.; E, Weiss, 
Grieehisches Privatmhl, i (1923), pp. 495 ff.; A. Segrc, Ae&ptus, 9, 1928, pp. 30ff. Cf., 
however, the acute suggestion for the restoration of the critical word in the inscription 
from .Solva, 1 . 7, made by J. Kampstra, Mnemosyne, 1923, pp. 1 ff. (disputed for formal 
reasons by O. Cuntz, Oest, Johitsh. 23, 1926, Bcibl. pp. 361 ff.). Whatever restoration 
one accepts, however, the inscription shows that the cities as well as the government 
worked to prevent wealthy members of the privileged corporations from escaping the 
municipal liturgies. 

45 O. Sccck, Klin, 1, 1901, pp. 147 ff., especially pp. 173 f. I must confess that the 
evidence on the decempnmi, who should not be identical with the decemviri, is very 
scanty for the early Empire. A large number of the allusions to the deamprimi and 
imdecimprimi refer not to cities but to village and tribal communities. It may be that an 
institution which existed in some cities of the West was later generalized and legalized 
in accordance with the practice which took firm root in the East. Cf. Brandis in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iv, coLs. 2417 ff., and O. Hirschfeld, Die kais. VenvaltungsbA, p. 74, note 6. 

4 * See preceding note; cf. my Gesch. da Staatspacht, p. 417; E. Hula, Oest, Jahmh. 
5, 1902, pp. 197 ff.J VV. Licbenam, StddUoeruuUung, pp. 421, 490, and 532 (list of 

hotiirpauat). 

47 In the early imperial inscriptions of the East the heif<lirp<oroi never appear. 
O. Seeck, it is true, speaks of the deeapntia as existing in Asia Minor as early as M. 
Antonius (Klio, 1, 1901, p. 150, note 4), but the games {,i<ydXa AsviLi'ia) mentioned 
in the inscription, UCU 10, 1886, p. 415, which he quotes, were instituted in honour 
of the Emperor M. Antonius Gordianus, not of M. Antonius the triumvir. InCIG 3732, 
the mention of an Antonias and of an Asinnia docs not help us in dating the inscrip¬ 
tion, as these names were very common in Asia Minor. Leaving aside the vague and 
doubtful allusions of FL Josephus, the earliest mention of a hiKavpwros which wc have 
occurs at Gerasa in a . d . 66 ( 1 GRR iii. 1376 [-=> OGIS 621 *= Gerasa , no. 45] ; the reckoning 
of the date as a . d . 98 is wrong, as the era of Gerasa is that of Pompey (another copy of 
the same inscription confirms the date)). As the &*«atr^«ros of Gerasa is also apxo»> at the 
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same lime, and as he is called hxdjtporrosBid^^vTip roA«<at, ii seems probable that in the 
East, as in the West (note 45}, the office, or rather the title, of htndvprarot was purely 
honorary in the 1st cent. a.d. The office is mentioned much more frequently in and 
after the time of Hadrian. So in Lycia, IGRR iv. 640 (Arncae) [ = TAM ii. 765], 8«*a- 
npomirtavra ano <ru>y •*?'; ibid. 649 (Idcbessus) (— TAM ii. 838]; (cf. E. Hula, Oest. 
Jahrtih. 5, 1902, p. 198, note 3, and p. 206}: the forefathers of the man were hifdrrptaToi, 
he himself was nxoaiwp^ros] cf. ibid. 539; perhaps in Phrygia (Hierapolis), ibid. 818, 
C. Agcllius Apollon ides ottanpajm'^arra ical KO*(l<yTapXqoaVTa Ttor 'Pajpaiw K<n 
oavra nal i^traarffy y*xj ( aev or xai ipycaKTrar^nayra *a. ti’i xf' ai xuptaxat tvxfHjrjrov y«v<{/i«vor, 
cf. 870 (Colossae), xal c*t xvp*aKas (sal. ««) (ww^rrioar?); certainly in Lydia, especi¬ 
ally in'fhyatira, ibid. 1228, Asclcpiades htxaxpontoonne. inf »' «<« iv&io ** «ai xupcamfr 
vtnjp«ol<ut xmmft€vearra rij nrpii* (probably not later than the 2nd cent.) and Laevianus, 
ihid. 1290, [ar.JanpojTSiWra rifw fi[apxr]lpa» wptft* Baortp[t**)jr, cf. A. VOn PrcmerStcin, 
Klio, 12, 1912, p. 165: I.aevianus was certainly a contemporary of M. Aurelius; in 
Andros, Hi xii. 5. 724 (Antoninus) and in Palmyra, IGRR iii. 1056. i. 8 f — OGIS 629]. 
Note that in many of these inscriptions the rank of the ItKdwpwrot is not very high, 
and that the office is often connected with the performance of «v/mo*<u */>«*«, i.e. 
responsibility for compulsory work and compulsory deliveries by the people. However, 
the bulk of the inscriptions (sec the list in W. licbcnam, SladUverw., p. 552) belongs 
to the early and late 3rd cent.: cf., e.g., the series of inscriptions of Prusias ad I lypium, 
IGRR iii. Co, 63, 64, 65, 67, and most of the inscriptions of Thyalira; and at this, 
time the deeaprutia appears as the highest office of the city. 

* In a.d. 73 a rich citizen of Cibyra gave a capital sura to the city to cover the cos 
of the gymnasiarchy, IGRR iv. 915 — B. Laum, Sttjtmgen, ii, no. 1C2. Trajan: Bilhynia, 
Plin.ty. x. 113; Aquileia, CIL v. 875 — Dessau. I/S 1374. Hadrian: exemption of the 
new city of Antinoupolis from liturgies, P.Oxyr. 1119 — WIIckcn, Chest. 397, 1 . 15: 

Sri nptoror Iliv t*it A&pvtvfx ... nopodirfety oa+&t *apd r^toic /iiv 4 /uV Sfigur hiTeupytlv, 
nao&v 3 i rZv nap' OAatt ip%Z* tc *oi Xtirovpy.'Z*. Hadrian also freed the 

philosophers, the rhetors, the teachers, and the doctors from dyo/xi.'opuw, Upoou- 
vtuv, Imar/itlfudk’, otrtvriai, iXuontae, *a» p^rt xpietiy, fijrt trptefioktr, tie arpartlav 

saraAfysiT^at ixorrat, pijrt tit <LUij* urnvi ij nva aAAqv <uray«n{c<i 0 oi. 

Dig. 27.1.6.8. This shows that Hadrian realized how heavy the burden of liturgies had 
become. But granting privileges was not a remedy. It aggravated the situation of (hose 
who had no privileges, and it was, of course, a compensation for other services ren¬ 
dered by the privileged to the state. This was the reason why the same privilege* were 
granted to members of some associations which worked for the state: the ‘fabri et 
ccntonarii’, Dig. 27. t. 17. 2; cf. the inscription of Solva, O. Cuntz. Oest. jfahesh. i8, 
1915, pp. 98 ff. [ -> Riccobono, FIRA 2 87); cf. Dig. 50. 6. 6. 12; the 'negotiators qui 
annonain urbis adiuvant, item navicularii', Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3; the 'frumentarii negotia- 
tores’, ibid. 50. 5. 9. 1; the ‘conductores vcctigalium publicorum’, ibid. 50. 6. 6. jo. 
Antoninus Pius: CIL v. 532. 2. x IT., especially 11, ‘(c]t sin[t] cum quibus numrra 
deeurionibus iam ut paucifs oncjrosa honcste dc plfejno compartiamur'. Cf. the 
endeavours of Aelius Aristides to free himself from the municipal burdens with the 
help of his Roman connexions. Laiuim maim: O. Hirachfdd, Dir kais. Verwaltungsb 2 , 
p. 74. M. Aurelius: the senatut consultum dt stanptibus ludnrum gladiator ierum ninuendis, 
CIL ii. 6278 (cf. p. 1056) — Dessau, IIS 5163 = Bruns, Fettles 1 , no. 63 (p. 207) 
[= Riccobono, FIRA 2 49], II. 23 ff.: 'censeo igitur inprimis agendas maximis impp. 
gratias qui salutaribus remedis, fbei ratione post habita, labentem dvitatiura statum 
ct praccipitantes iam in ruinas principaliuro virorutn fortuna(s) rcstituerunt', &c. 
Another copy of this SC. was found in Sardis: J. Krfl-A. von Premerstcin, gweite 
Reise, p. 16 — Dessau, IIS 9340. 
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ix. The Military Monarchy 

1 The bat monograph on Commodus is J. M. Heer, ‘Der historische Wert dor Vita 
Commodi’, PhiloL, Suppl. 9 (1904); cf. O. Th. Schulz, Das Kaiser haus der Antonine md 
der letzU Historiker Roms (1907). On the mood of the seriate after the conclusion of peace 
on the Danube, J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

1 A. von Domaszewski, "Der Truppcnsold der Kaiscrzeit', Neve Heid. Jahrb. 10, 
1901, p. 230. 

* Set. Hist. Aug. Comm. 16. 2; Poe. Nig. 3. 3 f.; Herod, i. 10 (Gaul and Spain); for 
Africa Scr. Hitt. Aug. Pert. 4. 2; J. M. Heer, op. cit., p. 107. On the revolts of a military 
character see Kitterling in Pauly-Wissowa.xii, col. 1307 (Britain, Germany, and Dacia). 

* On the ‘classis Africana Commodiana Herculea’, Sa. Hist. Aug. Comm. 17. 7; 
.J. M. Heer, op. cit., pp. 108IT.; A. Audolleni, Carthage romaine, p. 359; R. Cagnat, 
‘L’Annone d’Afrique', MM. dt I'At. d. Inter. 40, >916, pp. 25 ff.; J. Vogt, Die alexan- 
dtiniuhen Munzen (1924), pp. 154 ft. It is evident both from the literary and from 
the numismatic evidence (especially that of Alexandria) that Commodus organized the 
corn fleet of the second greatest corn-producing province of the Umpire, Africa, on the 
pattern of the oldest and bat organized coni fleet of Rome- the Alexandrian. 'This 
fleet was organized for the service of the state as early as the Ptolemaic period. The 
creation of the African fleet followed on the revolt of part of Africa, and was caused 
by bad crops and disturbances in Egypt. This conclusion of mine has been recently 
corroborated by the investigations of J. Vogt, loc. cit. How far the service of the two fleets 
was compulsory, nt do not know. But Callistralus, Dig. 50. 6. 6. 5, emphatically 
Insists upon the public and compulsory character of the service of the shipowners in 
general, whether organized on the Alexandrian model or not. In any case it was a 
rnurms publicum ; and it was no doubt a Xnrovpyia in Alexandria as early as the Ptole¬ 
mies. Sec M. Rostovtzeff, 'Foreign Commerce in Ptolemaic Egypt’, Jaurn. Eton, and 
Business Hist. 3, 1932, pp. 728 fT. 

» The metrical inscription (C/Lvi. 9783 — Dessau, IIS 7778) runs'd. m. s. Iulio Iuli- 
ano viro magno, philoaopo (sie) priir o. Hie cum lauru(m) ferel Romanis iam relevatii, 
rcclusus castris inpia mortc peril’. I think M. Bang in Hermes, 53, 1918, pp. 2t 1 ff., is 
right in connecting the death of Iuiianus with the events after Commodus' death. It is 
very probable that the philosopher was one of the street-preacher* known to the mob 
and was therefore seized and killed by the praetorians; cf. Tcrtullian, A pot. 46: 'quis 
cnim philosophum sacrificarc aut dcierare aut luccrnas meridic vanas prostituere 
compellit? Quin irnmo ct deos vatres pal am dcstruunt ct supcrstitioncs vestras com- 
mentraiis quoque accusant laudantibus vobis. Pltrique etiain in ptxncipes /a/rant sustinenti- 
bus mbit' The words of Tcrtullian remind one of Cassius Dio's description of the beha¬ 
viour of the philosopher* in the time of Vespasian and Domitian. Did Tcrtullian meet 
such philosophers in Carthage? It was A. von Prcmerstein, ' 7 .u den sogenannten 
alcxandrinischen MSrtyrcraktcn’, PhiUA., Suppl. 16 (1923), who connected the trial in 
Rome before the Emperor Commodus, of which the so-called ‘Acts of Appian’ speak, 
with that emperor's persecution of the family of Avidius Cassius. I am inclined to 
think that Trrtullian speaks of the same event, which happened in the last years of 
Commodus, when he say* [ad Scop. 2): ‘sic et circa maiestatem imperatoris infamamur, 
tamen nunquam Albiniani, nec Nigriani, vcl Cassiani inveniri potucrunt Christiani.’ 
It is hard to believe that in mentioning the Cassiani he alludes to the time of M. Aure¬ 
lius. It is w-ell known that M. Aurelius did not persecute the members of the family of 
Avidius Cassius, whereas it was natural for Tcrtullian to mention the Cassiani after 
the Nigriani in inverse chronological order if the persecution of Commodus, in which 
many other men were involved, took place on the eve, so to say, of the persecution of 
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the partisans of Niger and Albinus. The visit of Septimius Severus to Alexandria may 
have been connected with this affair. I cannot believe with Prcmerstein that Appian 
was a mere witness in the trial of Heliodorus. The city of Alexandria was probably 
involved in the affair and accused of having supported the Cassiani. Appian was both 
a delegate of the city and one of the prosecuted. Was not the affair of Alexandria part 
of the widespread conspiracy against Gommodus, and Heliodorus one of the candi¬ 
dates for the throne? Appian endeavoured to show that in his attacks on Alexandria 
Commodus was actuated by mere greed. Cf. J. Schwendemann, Dei hist. Wert der 

Vita Marti, pp. 107 ff. 

6 I deal with the religious policy of Commodus in a special article in JRS 13, 1923, 
pp. 91 ff.; cf. J. M. I leer, op. ciL, p. 70, note 15841; A. von Domaszewski, Die Religion des 
ram. Ileer/s (1895), p. 54; J. M. Heer. op. cit.. pp. 94 ff. The concessions of Commodus 
were made in connexion with the revolt of the army of Britain, which was quelled, not 
without difficulties, about a.d. 187; cf. M. Platnaucr, The lift ami Reign of the Emperor 
I., Sefitimius Seoeru 1 (1918), p. tot, and R. G. Collingwood, JRS 13, 1923, pp. 69 ff. 

7 J, M. Herr, op. cit., pp. 47 and 68; cf. Cass. Dio, 79.14.1,on the career of Oclatianus 
Advcntus, who was a mile t frumentarius and advanced under Macrinus to be fnimtps 
peregriiwrum, withO. Hirschfeld, Die kail. Verwaltungtb .*, p. 309, note 3. Cf. also Cass. Dio, 
78. 14. 3, on the career of Marius Maximus who n nuy 9 o+opt*<* iorpanoro *<*! r« ru» 

fpya ital irpootconosv ■«! *na’o>rrApx>ow [of the frumentarii?] xu. Cf. the 

inscription of Aphrodisias (Th. Rcinach, Reo. R. gr. 19, 1906, p. 145 Dessau, ILS 
9474, cf. C/6’ 280a): SxnrdtrTipxov ipovptvrapio* iyrdff »<u Arhprlmt araoTpa&mi «V T<p 
rf)i hoi'o* iOvei. The inscription (of the time of the Severi?) shows that a cenluriofu• 
m/ntarius had to deal with the whole of the province of Asia, and that he had various 
opportunities of oppressing the population {Ayv&t) and had to face dangers (fighting 
those who took to robbery?). Cf. the letter of Pronto quoted in Chap. VII, note 106. 
On these police agents sec below note 45. 

* On the inscription of the ‘saltu* Buruniunus’ see the bibliography quoted in my 
Studien z- Ceseh. rom. /Col., p. 321, note i; the text is given in CAL. viii. 10570 and 
14464 (cf. 14451) * Dessau, ILS 6870 — Bruns-Gradcnwitz, Fontti 7 , no. 86 •» P. 
Girard, Texits de droit Remain*, no. to, pp. 199 ff. [— Rtrcobono, FJRA X 103]. My 
quotation is a translation of Chap. Ill, II. 18 ff.: ‘subvenias, et cum homines rustici 
tenues rnanurn nostrarum operis victum tolcrantes conductor! profuiis largitionib(us) 
gratioms(si)mo imparcs aput proc(uratores) tuos sitnufs], quib(us) [pc]r vices succcs- 
sion(is) per condicionem conductions notus est, miserfearij* ac sacro rescripto tun,’ 
&c. The inscription of Gazr-Mezuar, CIL viii. 14438; cf. W. Mcitland, AgrUesla, 
pp. 34a ff. 

9 The best monographs on the rule of L. Septimius Severus are J. Hasrhroek, 
Untersuchun&en zvr GeschiehU des fCai*ers Septimius Severnt (1931); rf. id. Die F&lschung der 
Kifa Pfigri und Vila Albim in Jen Set. Hist. Aug. (1916); and M. Platnaucr, The Ufa 
and Reign of the Emperor L. Sepiimius Seierus (191ft). These books give a full and up-to- 
date bibliography. Add V. Maccbioro. ‘L’irapcro Romano ndP eti dei Severi’, 
Rio. disi. ant. 10, 1905, pp. 201 ff, and It. 1906, pp. 285 ff and 341 ff; G. A. Harrer. 
‘The Chronology of the Revolt of Pcsccnnius Niger’, JRS 10, 1920, pp. 155 ff; FluB 
in Pauly-Wissowa, 7 ,w. R. ii, cols. t94off; and on lulia Domna, M. G. W. 
Williams, A met. Journ. Arch. 6, 1902, pp. 259 ff, and G. Herzog in Pauly-Wissowa, 
x, cols. 926 ff For the history of Septimius Severus and his family, and especially for 
knowledge of the ideas which moved him, the bas-rclicf? of the various arches creeled 
to him in Rome (those of the Forum and the Forum Boarium) and at his birthplace 
I-cpcis (particularly the latter) have the same importance as the column of the Forum 
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and the arch of Beneventum have for the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. The recon¬ 
struction of the Lepcis arch is not complete, and consequently it cannot be said with 
certainty what the political ideas expressed on it were. It seems to me that Scverus 
wanted to stress particularly the hereditary, dynastic character of his power— vis-d-vis 
the Senate—and the Concoidic fnincibum , in which was included his wife, the mother of 
Caracalla and Geta, Iulia Domna— tis-d-ris his own sons. From the artistic point of 
view the rigid frontality in which the Emperor and his family are portrayed on the 
three arches is interesting: this is a clear case of oriental influence. Cf. R. Bartoccini, 
Africa Italiana, 4, 1931, pp. 321 fF., and above. Chap. VII, note 99. 

On the controversy sec M. Platnauer, op. cit, pp. 162 ff.; cf. his article in JRS to, 

1920, p. 196. From the time of Gibbon (History of the Decline end Fall of the Roman Empire , 
i, p. 125, ed. Bury) the general conviction has been that Septimius’ rule was fatal for 
the Roman Empire. The last to emphasize this point of view was A. von Domaszewski, 
Gtseh. d. r(nn. Kaiitr, ii, p. 262. Platnauer calls his pointed and, of course, exaggerated 
statement 'little more than nonsense*. His own point of view is summarized in the quota¬ 
tion given in the text from JRS to, >920, p. 196. 'Hierc is no doubt that he is utterly 
mistaken in idealizing the personality and the rule of Septimius. In basing his personal 
power, which he wanted to pass on to his sons, on the support of the army, in bribing 
and spoiling the troops, Septimius broke definitely with the traditions of the Antoninc*. 
It is a different question whether it was possible to maintain their traditions any longer 
and whether sooner or later the Roman Empire was not bound to become a military 
autocracy. In any case, by his usurpation of power and by the treachery which he 
committed towards the senate and Albinus, Septimius entered consciously on the new 
path and inaugurated the new phase in the history of the Empire which led directly, 
through a prolonged military anarchy, to the Oriental despotism of Diocletian and 
Constantine. I see no reason why another pair of emperors of the type of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and M. Aurelius should not have prolonged the quiet and comparatively 
prosperous period in the history of the Empire for some scores of years, had it not been 
for the ambition and the unscrupulous policy of Septimius Scverus. 

" Large confiscations after the victory over Pcsccnnias: Cass. Dio, 74. 0. 4 and 9; 
Ser. Hitt. Aug. Sev. 9. 7, 'multas ctiam civitatm dusdem partis iniuriis adfecit et 
damnis’; cf. Cass. Dio, 74. 9. 4; Herod, iii. 4. 7. On the policy of Septimius after the 
victory over Albinus, J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. tot IT. 

•* On the policy of barbarizing the army, A. von Domaszewski, Rangordnung , pp. 83(1*. 
and 122 ff. Against his exaggerations see H. Dessau, Henna, 45, 1910, pp. 1 ff., and 
M. Platnauer, op. dt., pp. 158 ff. (where Dessau’s article is ignored). Cf. A. Stein, Der 
rtm. Ritterstand (1927), p. 413. Stein demonstrated that although Domaszewski’a theory 
that Italians and Roman citizens of the Wot (Spain, Gaul) were entirely excluded 
from the militia equestris is exaggerated, Domaszewski rightly defined the general 
trend of Scverus’ policy, which reached its climax in military anarchy. In his chrono¬ 
logical survey of the rule of Septimius, Hasebroek has often occasion to speak of the 
emperor’s military reforms. In the main he shares the views of Domaszewski. However 
exaggerated some statements of Domaszewski may be, he has proved that Septimius 
took a dedsive step towards the barbarization of the army, and especially the corps of 
officers. Dessau may be right in emphasizing that this barbarization was not achieved 
at one stroke. But it is almost ahsurd to deny, against the direct evidence of our sources, 
the difference between the provincial troops and the prc-Severan praetorian guard. 
The Noricans, the Spaniards, and the Macedonians of this guard were the descen¬ 
dants of Roman colonists, who were either of Italian origin or wholly Romanized 
provincials, most of them city residents, while the Danubian legions were composed of 
Thracian and Illyrian peasants who hardly spoke I.atin at all: yet they now became 
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the seminary of the centurians and officers. In the eyes of the population of Rome these 
men were pure barbarians (there is no sense in the remark of O. Schulz, Vom Principal 
zum Dominai, pp. 25 ff., note 48). There is no doubt, too, that Septimius demoralized 
the soldiers both by lavish gifts and an increase of their pay and by lowering the 
standards of discipline. It is enough to pass in review the donatives by which he quelled 
the frequent revolts and bribed the soldiers ( Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 7. 6; Cass. Dio, 
46. 46. 7, and Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 8. 9; J. Hasebroek, op. dL, pp. 41 and 46 on the 
revolts, and pp. 24 and 129 on the gifts) and to note the behaviour of the soldiers in 
Rome {Scr. Hist. Aug. Sev. 7. 2-3, ‘lota deinde urbe militcs in templis, in portiei- 
bus, in aedibus Palatinis quasi in stabulis manserunt, fuitquc ingressus Sevcri odiosus 
atque terribilis, cum milites inempta diriperent vastationem urbi minanie**) and 
before Hatra (Platnauer, op. cit., p. 121). Striking also is the emphasis laid by the bio¬ 
grapher of Pescenniua on his strict discipline and the model behaviour of his troops in 
contrast to the lack of discipline in the army of Scvcrus, Set. Hitt. Aug. Pcsc. Nig. 3. 6; 
4. 6, &c. As regards the ‘equestrianizing’ of the administration, add to the facts col¬ 
lected by Platnauer and Hasebroek the substitution of procurators for proconsuls 
(C. VV. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the Roman Empire (1915), 
pp. 3 fl., and J. Keil, Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 139!., no. 54, and pp. 1 to f., no. 20). We cannot, 
however, speak of any radical change in the constitution of the body of senators. The 
predominance, in that body, of men of Italian origin over provincials (F. Sintcnis, Die 
Zuuwimmutzung des Senate unter Septimius Seoerut undCaracalla (1914). Diss., p. 29, cf. A. 
Jard£, Etudes critiques sue la vie et lerigntdeSJoire Alexandre (1925), Appcndice, pp. 119 IT.: 
L'Album senatorial sous Shtre Alexandre), in contrast to the policy of Trajan and the 
Antoninel, shows his distrust of the representatives of the provincial aristocracy. Of 
two evils he chose the lesser. The Italians were at least nearer and less opulent. Among 
the provincials he preferred the Orientals to the senators of the West, and in this pre¬ 
ference he was certainly guided by other considerations than mere regard for the 
sympathies of his wife. The only democratic step which he took was the introduction 
of some ptimipili into the senate (A. von Domaszcwski. Rangordnung, p. 172; F'luB in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. is, col. 1981). For the marriage of soldiers and residence in the 
canabae, J. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 127, and Flufl in Pauly-Wissowa, Zw. R. ii, col. 1992. 
There Li no doubt that the majority of the soldiers were unmarried and continued to 
live in the camps; cf. Cass. Dio, 78. 36. 2, and Itcrod. iii. 8. 5, and Stuart Jones, Com¬ 
panion, p. 240. 

» J. Hasebroek, op. cit., pp. 44f. (early period), pp. 88f. (consecration of Commodus), 
pp. 92 ff. (the religious character of his reverence for the Antonincs). The main point 
in the policy of Septimius was his effort to legitimatize not only his personal power 
but his dynasty by emphasizing his descent from M. Aurelius, who left his power to 
his son, and his reverence for Commodus. That is why he gave the name of Antoninus 
to Caracalla and why he ruthlessly exterminated all the partisans of his presumptive 
heir, Albinus. On the dynastic policy of Septimius cf. J. Vogt, Die aUxandrinisthen 
Miingen (1924), pp. 166 ff. How firmly the senatorial aristocracy clung to the idea of 
adoption as opposed to the idea of the hereditary transmission of the imperial power 
is shown by the part played by this idea in the writings of Vopiscus, the biographer of 
the later emperors of the 3rd cent.: see E. Klcbs, Hut. Ztitsthr. 6t (N. F. 25), 1889, 
p. 231, note 6; cf. E. Hold, Klio, 11, 1911, pp. 292 f. On the crowns of the famines 
of a province ador. cd with busts of the imperial family, G. F. Hill, Otst. Jahresh. 2, 
1899, PP« 2 45 ff-cf. id., Catal. of Coins of the Br. Mas., Lycaonia, p. xvii, and in Anatolian 
Studies pres, to Sir W. Ramsay, p. 224. In the mosaic of Aquileia published by G. Brusin 
in Not. d. Scavi, 1923, pp. 224 ff., with appended plate, fig. 6, the old man with the 
diadem Li probably the flamen of Aqutlcia, the three busts which adorn the diadem 
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arc those of Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva, not those of Septimius Severus and his sons, 
as I first thought. But it is to be noticed that Severus wanted to be identified with 
Jupiter in his dynastic cult, and his wife with Juno. See one of the bas-reliefr of the 
Lepcis arch: R. Bartoccini, Africa Ilaliana, 4, 1931, P- ^8* 67. It is very probable 
that he was worshipped with the attributes of Juppiter, and his wife with those of 
Juno, in the temple of his forum, the new Scptimianum of Lcpcis. It is worthy of note 
that it is from the 3rd cent, that the domus dicixia appears along with the emperor in all 
dedications. Earlier it was rather exceptional. 

14 M. Platnauer, op. cit., p. 181. As regards the protection of the humiliores we may 
quote the opinion of Ulpian. Ulpian’s iqd belongs of course to the time of Alexander, 
but his opinions were formed earlier and reflect the tendency of the military autocracy 
in general. Dig. 1. t8. 6. 2 (Ulp. I. i, Ofinimum): 'nr potentiores viri humiliores iniuriis 
adliciant neve defensores corum calumnious rriminibus insectentur innoccntcs, ad 
rcligionem praesidis provindae pertinet’, and ibid. 4: ‘ne tenuis vitae homines sub 
praetextu adveutus officiorum vel militum lumine unico vel brevi suppellcctili ad 
aliorum usus translate iniuriis vexentur, praeses provinciac providebit’ (the text is 
sound: lumine unico mI bred suppelUctUi is a picturesque way of describing the arbitrary 
behaviour of the soldiers: they would use even the single lamp and the few pots of the 
household as if they were their own). 

,s On the edict ofSuhatianus Aquila see BGU 484 ( a . d . 90 i-i)\P.Gen. to \P.Catt. ii. 
1 -7 f - SH 4284]; P.FIor. 6; my Studten e. Geuh. rim. Kol., pp. 209 ff.; Wilcken, Chest. 
202, p. 235(Einl.). The edict was certainly connected with the regular census, but the 
frequent reference* to it show that the conditions of the land were very bad and that 
tbuxapfwf became a real plague. The expressions used by the peasants of Sokopaiu 
Ncsos quoted in the text (SB 4284 ( a. n. 907); cf.P.Gtn. 10; my Studtenz. Guch. 16 m. Kol., 
pp. 167 ff.; F. Zucker, Philol. 69, 1910, pp. 455 IT.) and their appeal directly to the em¬ 
peror suggest that Septimius during his stay in Egypt (a.d. 199-200), like Caraealla 
l atcr ( P.Giir. 40. ii. 15-29), published one or more edicts endeavouring to liquidate the 
state of anarchy in the country after the revolt of Avidius Cassius, which was followed 
by the persecutions of Commodus. and after the war between Pcsccnniui and Severus, 
which led to extensive confiscations and exactions. Cf. the iwi+amf of Severus and 
Caraealla, H. Frisk, Aegyptut, 9, 1928, pp. 281 ff. [ > SB 7366]. A Florentine papyrus, 
PSf 683 (cf. Wilcken, Arch.f. Papyr. 7, pp. 84 f.), furnishes important evidence on 
this subject. During his visit to Egypt Severus intended to inspect the whole country. 
Preparations were made for his journey. It meant a heavy additional burden for the 
population. As usual, the maintenance of the emperor, of his suite, and of his soldiers 
was imposed on the cities and villages of Egypt, which had to make proportionate 
payments in the form of cows, calves, goats, com, hay, wine, &r. Our document is the 
report of the village scribes to the slrategos regarding the distribution of the payments 
(«mfx«pioj*<fs) among the villages. But. before dealing with the main subject of thc.ir 
report, the village scribes quote in full a special letter of Arrius Victor, the tpistraJtgos, 
to the straUgoi of the Arsinoitc nomc. 'Hie mere fact of this quotation shows how 
unusual the document was. And in fact it is a peculiar piece of official literature. The 
epistraUgos asks lint, in the usual way, for a report from the stralegni on the distribution 
of the payments «i[* r^r] arv.Sray ro«* | *fv]pv><r 1( 1 . 12). With the next paragraph 
the novelties begin. It is stated in II. 14 f. that money had been advanced by the 
treasury to the governor for the payment of the goods, probably those which had 
been delivered by the people {apooSAr«r rois ypa+ifiaoi «a> r b ifatitaoffiv | dpyvpwi' «V 
v/>oxp*ia c'* toC Itpmr i rco | rxfulou t!t :ioa «al nVa e'Sij Ix&prpt). With 1 . 17 begins 
a new sentence expressing very peculiar ideas. ‘As the natives, I think’, says Arrius 
Victor, 'have shown care in providing supplies for the most noble soldiers, it is like- 
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wise necessary for us to take care of (or “to protect”) them* (cSeircp yap cf/xo* r[p]wwav 
<rroiijaavro [oi {]vx<ipa>i | yewf^rarot* orpa- 

tui(Ta)n ourtu *ai at/row [w]jx«At)0^{wu ajvayraTor con). It is a pity that the end 
of the document is in such a bad state of preservation. No doubt in the following lines 
Arrius Victor specified what he meant by protecting the people. One of the measures 
in question, however, is intelligible ( 11 . 26 ff.). The Anjupio/ioj, or distribution of 
payments, must be published (wp©0cf»ai) in every village, and if anybody has any 
complaint to make he may come forward (xal «« ns pt^aa&at ijo | *pooi\0y). 
Wilcken thinks that all these humanitarian phrases and acts were means adopted by 
the governor-general to protect himself against complaints to the emperor during his 
visit. 1 am inclined, however, to believe that Arrius was acting in accordance with 
spedal orders issued by the emperor himself, who wished the people to be protected 
against needless oppression when it was necessary to resort to the unavoidable evil of 
ordering the levy of an onnona. Arrius, of course, makes no mention of imperial instruc¬ 
tions, but such instructions might have been communicated to the prefect of Egypt 
verbally and transmitted by him to his chief assistants—the govcmors-gcneral of the 
epiilraUgiai. However, even if we assume that Arrius acted on his own initiative— 
which is most improbable as the money for the »po*p€i'« could not have been assigned 
without a special order of the prefect—the fact that he assumes such a humanitarian 
tone shows that he desired to act in the spirit of the emperor and by his order to 
protect the hianiliorts against the pcumiorti. But in spite of the emperor’s efforts the 
condition of the country did not improve. Two documents illustrate the conditions 
of the land at the beginning of Caracalla’s reign. One is the Caranis papyrus of 
a.d. a 14 (Boak, Ann. Stru. 29, 1930, p. 51, no. 3 « SB 7360): it is an anoypaM in 
which the owner declares three lots of land. Two of them had been olive-groves, 
but had now become corn-land; the third—a siltrd-up canal (?)—had become 
barren. Another papyrus of the same series (Boak, ibid., no. 4 m SU 7361) of 
a.d. 2t1-12 illustrates the steps taken by the emperor and by the prelect in order to 
restore agriculture and, first of all, to repair and maintain embankments and canals. 
It wus not apparently a great success, because the papyrus contains a petition of two 
land-owners (ytaugo 1), who were at the same time state-lessees ytoipyoi), They 

complain to the imorpnr^y6t that the K*raovp<it, in spite of repeated warnings from 
the prefect, had not provided the materials necessary for the construction of a very 
important SpflXwa: Cf. Chap. XI, notes 33-35. 

J. Kcil-A. von Prcmerstcin, Driiu Reist, nos. 9, 28. and 55; cf. Rein, 

no. 222 « IGRR iv. 1368. The first quotation in the text is from no. 28 (pp. 24 ff.), 
11 . Qff.: *<u toCtij S* 6 fu 0 ' imiotrras u»«(a<, /J[yvrr]oi xal fWrnroi rwe nionort ovrotparoptov, 

r« tou[s [ vfirrJ]pout ttJflow Ttof r« r-poyAroir ifuZr *al wpof r^r ttfnjy,K*i[y | vpu>]y nip* 
irdrraf /ituri)oarTaf H, ov* a*l j»«{ijoi}ir)aTc avml rt xal nay to rfjr flaoiXtlas 

npoyormiy | y^o]*, Sec. The words are in remarkable conformity with the 

leading ideas of Septimius. The peasants appeal to the beneficent lam of the emperors 
and to their justice, and insist upon the fact that in this policy Septimius follows the 
example of the Antonincs, iiis ancestors. The second quotation is from ibid. no. 35 (pp. 
37 ff*)» !• 5 »: jvyifcif (rt) y<*lv 9 ai rCxf 5«7 ron*<Zr xv»f«u*»r. off | (x)ai fyoTtfflijj*** xal 
irpafanty xal ex vpoyivotv | diOfumiTes ycwpyoi rnr nfortit rrjpovutr ry | bfanoriKy Xoytp. 
There is a striking similarity between the tone and the expressions of this petition and 
those of the saltus Burunitanus. 

17 M. Platnauer, op. ciL, pp. 189 ff., covers the policy of Septimius towards the pro¬ 
vinces with a rose-coloured veil when hr speaks of its 'beneficent character' and of‘an 
era of peace and prosperity for the provincials’. J. Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 132, in em¬ 
phasizing the prosperity of Africa and Syria, keeps closer to the lads (cf G. A. Harrer, 
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Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria (1915)). In addition to the evidence 
adduced by Hascbrock, we may remind the reader of the great care which Septimius 
took of his own native city. The excavations of the Italians at Tripoli show that 
with Septimius a new era began for the modest cities of the African coast, especially 
for LepcLs. We should add the Danubian lands. It is, however, to be observed that the 
city of Nicopolis ad Istruro, which erected a series of statues to Septimius Severus and 
his family, made a voluntary gift of 700,000 denarii, which the emperor accepted 
gladly. See M. Britschov, Atk. Mill. 48, 1923, p. 99, no. 7 [» L'An. ip. 1926, 95]. In 
announcing the gift the city of Nicopolis extols the benefits of peace which she is able 
to enjoy thanks to the victories of Septimius Scvcrus: this praise is obviously in good 
faith. Compare the numerous inscriptions in honour of Septimius Severus and his family 
published by Britschov in the same article. See the enumeration of the cities which 
possessed the ius I talk um and colonial rights in Dig. 50. 15. 1 (L'lp. I. i, dr censihus) and 8 
(Paulas, 1. ii, de ctnsibus). I would not attach too much importance to the well-known 
picture of Tcrtullian, dt pallia, 2: ‘quantum reformavit orbis sacculum isrnd! quantum 
urhium aut produxit, aut auxit, awt reddidit praesentb imperii triplex virtual Deo tot 
Augustis in unum favente quot census transcript!! quot populi repugnati! quot ordinal 
illustrati! quot barbari exclusi! revera orbiscultissimum huius imperii rus est, eradicato 
Omni aconito hostilitatis et cacto et rubosubdolae familiaritatis convulao, ct amoenus 
super Alcinoi pometum ct Midae rosetum.’ This rosy picture has a special purpose and 
probably refers to Africa only. Note especially the emphasis laid on the further urbani¬ 
zation of Africa and on the privileges granted to the cities. But in some other passages 
Tcrtullian uses different colours and predicts the near collapse of the Roman Empire, 
sec Tert. ad Scop. 3; cf. 5, and especially the picture of the ruthless persecutions of Septi- 
mius’ enemies throughout the Empire and of the spirit of protest which these, aroused 
even in the city of Rome, in Ad nat. i. 17; Aped. 35,6: 'IpsosQuirites, ipsam vernaculam 
septem collium plebein convenio an alicui Ganari »uo parcat ilia lingua Romana: 
testis est Tibcris ct scholac bestbrum’: *.. . (35, 1 r) sed et qui nunc scrlestarum par- 
tium socii aut plausorcs cottidic revelantur, post vindemiam parricidarum raccmatio 
superstes’, &c. The last remark refers to the punishment applied to the sharp tongues 
of Rome. The policy of Septimius Severus towards Syria was not a new departure. 
M. Aurelius and Commodus granted colonial rights freely to the cities of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and so did the immediate successors of Septimius. Almost all the important 
cities of Mesopotamia received such rights (Carrhac, Edcssa, Nisibis, Rhcscnac, 
Singara, Dura). This, of course, is explained by the situation of these cities on the 
border of the enemy’s bod, and the grant probably implied not only the bestowal of 
the title but also the settlement of veterans of the Roman army as colonists, cf. note 
53. On the Italian excavations in Tripolitania sec the bibliography given in Chap. 
V, note 4 and Chap. VII, note 98. 

,B In book 50 of the Digest, which deals with the organization of municipal life in 
general and particubrly with the liturgies, most of the regulations date from the earlier 
part of the 3rd cent. On some points reference is made to the cmulitutiona of the An- 
tonines. The earliest systematic treatment of the rebtions between the cities and the 
state, especially in regard to the munera, is that of Papirius Justus, who collects the 
regubtions drawn up by M. Aurelius and Vcrus. It is evident, however, that the real 
work was done by the jurists of the time of the Sevcri. In the title ‘dc muncribus et 
honoribus’, Dig. 50. 4, most of the quotations arc taken from Ulpian and some of the 
fundamental ideas from Callistratua and Papinian. Later, a final systematic survey was 
given by Hcrmogenianus and Arcadius Charisius, although the institution, which 
grew up gradually, was never thoroughly and methodically organized from the 
theoretical point of view. The distinction between munera personalia, patrimonii, and 
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mixta remains vague. The origin of this distinction certainly goes back to the great 
Sevcran jurists and was based on municipal practice and probably on experience in 
Egypt. The great part played by Ulpian in systematizing the manna is shown by many 
of his ‘Opinions'. One of the most interesting is Dig. 50. 4. 3. 15: ‘pracscs provinciac 
provideat muncra et honorcs in civitatibus acqualitcr per vices secundum aetates et 
dignitates, ut gradus munerum honorumque qui antiquitus statuti sunt, iniungi, ne 
sine discriminc et frequenter isdem oppressis simul viris cl viribus res publicae desti- 
tuantur’; cf. the attempt at a classification of the mama by Callistratus, Dig. 50. 4. 14. 
1 IT. It is worthy of note that Ulpian ( 1 . 2, Opixionum, Dig. 50. a. 1) also records for the 
first time the theory of the liia as applied to the deaaioius and the practice of forcing 
them to remain in their places of residence: 'dccuriones quos sedibus dvitatis ad quam 
pertinent relictis in alia loca transmigrasse probabitur, praesea provinciac in patrium 
solum revocare et muneribus congruentibus fungi curet.’ 

19 Dig. 50. 1 a. to (Herennius Modestinus); 50. 4. 3. 10 (Ulpianus); 50. 4. 1. 1 
(Hermogenianus); 30. 4. 18. a6 (Arcadius Charisius quoting Herennius Modestinus). 
The first inscriptions of Asia Minor to show the changed aspect of the decaprotia, after 
it became a regular liturgy in the and cent, a.d., arc those of I’rmias ad Hypium, all 
of them of the time of Caracal la or a little later, IGRR iii. 60,6t, 63,64,65,67. To the 
same time belong similar inscriptions from Syllion, ibid. 801, and Aspcndus, ibid. 
804, and those of Thyatira, another abundant source of information on the history of 
the decaprotia, IGRJi iv. 1348; cf. taa8 (after Caracalla), 1261, 1263, 1273 (all of the 
3rd cent. a.d.). It is no accident that the first dated mention of Sexinpoiroi in the role 
of presidents of the municipal council is in A.t>. 207, IG xii. 7. 240. 2: ywi/nj ar^rriywr 
xal StMair/Hwrurt' /*oWwv U xal rip i»pvraru<^v ifouala* ; cf. 239. 12: Ouyarrfp ai-Spdf 8«*a- 
irptirou xal opgiioO (member of the same family) (both from Minoa, Amorgos) 
and 395 (Aegialc, Amorgos, the same time). The position of the £**<f«/*uro. at Chalcis 
(Euboea) after A.D. 212 is identical, IG xii. 9. 906. 5: *!<rrr,<{OarUh<i>» roO btxanpebrov K\. 
Anvurov xal OvXirtov cf. ibid. 1 . 14: orpar^yoOmt roO bexattpdnou A. Noovlou 

Avoaviov; cf. ibid., no. 295 (Erctria) and xii. 8. 646 (Pcparcthus). On the 5 «*d»/>o»roi 
in Egypt, sec F. Ocrtel, DU LiturgU, pp. 211 fT. and 432 f. 

M Dig. 50. 6. 6. 3 ff. (Callistratus, 1. 1, de cognitionibus): ‘negotiatorcs qui annonam 
urbis adiuvant, item navicularii, qui annoncu urbis stniunl, iinmunitatem a muneribus 
publicis conscquuntur, quamdiu in eiusmodi actu sunt, nam remuncranda pcricula 
eorum, quin ctiam exhortanda praemiis mcrito placuit, ut qui peregre muneribus et 
quidem publicis cum periculo ct lahorc fungantur, a domrsticis irxationibus et sump- 
tibus liberentur: cum non sit alienum diccrc etiam hos rei publicae causa, dum 
annonac urbis serviunt, abesse. Immunitati, quae naviculariis praestatur, mta forma 
data est,’ St c. Wc cannot speak of an enslavement or complete /Miration of the corpora¬ 
tions, even thoae of shipowners, in the 2nd and the early 3rd cent., but the pressure 
on them was hard and became ever harder. The fact that the navicular it Arelatmus 
threaten a strike does not mean that strikes were cither allowed or forbidden. As a 
matter of fact, strikes arc always the last resource of those who have no other means 
at their disposal. But the fact shows that membership in the ‘collegia naviculariorum’ 
was not yet de iurt compulsory and hereditary (though it may have been de facto). I do 
not sec how one can speak of a collective responsibility of the navicularii either in the 
early or in the later Empire. The responsibility always remained personal. In the 
development of the ‘collegia naviculariorum’ there was no such thing as collective 
responsibility being replaced by individual (as in the case of the city councils), or vice 
versa. The movement was in the direction of making the service of individual navicularii 
to the state, which in fact was of secondary importance in the early life of the cor¬ 
porations, more and more prominent and therefore compulsory. I cannot believe that 
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the corporation was responsible for the activity of its members: every member was 
responsible for himself. The corporate organization was due, so far as the members 
were concerned, to the natural desire to act together in cases of emergency, and, so 
far as the state was concerned, to the wish to have good lists of men on whom it could 
rely in case of need. Cf. E. Groag, Vierlcljahnschr. f. Soc.- u. Wirtschaftsg. 2, 1904, 
pp. 483 f. 

11 Cf. Chap. V, note 22, and especially Chap. VIII, note 39. 

J * Chap. VIII, note 42. 

Chap. VII, note 87. Dig. 4g. 14. 3. 6 (Callistratus, rescript of Hadrian), and 
50. 6. 6. to (Callistratus, rescript of M. Aurelius). 

M Dig. 50. 6. 6. 11 (Callistratus, 1 . I , dt evgnitionibus): 'coloni quoque Caesaris a 
muneribus liberanlur, ut idoniorcs praediis ftscalibus habeantur'; cf. the rescript of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus, Dig. 50. 1.38. 1: ‘colonos praediorum fisci muncribus fungi 
sine dainno fisci oporterc, idque excuterc praesidem adhibito procuratorc debcrc’; 
my Studien g. Oesch. rdm. Kol., p. 374, note 1, with pp. 292 f.; Kcil-von Prcmcrstcin, Dritte 
Jieise, pp. 42 ff. How heavily the municipal liturgies bore on the coloni is illustrated by 
the following words of the petition found at Aga Bey, Kcil-von Prcmcrstcin, ibid, 
p. 38, no. 55, II. 33 IT.: Coax bl r$r tit r« gaipla btanort^ tyoSor tty tit >} fi&i 

•"MU*!®'*' M <r>« rwr .oAAij n^ytu* *al ruu> M vpo+aati dfigw* f} XarovpyuLv roiV 

«J|p«t 4 »oiis .W*Aow*rwv *al OK»\X>tna» (Stf) ytot[p] |yo»fc, &C. 

Dig. 50.6. 6. 12, see especially the end of the paragraph: ‘sed ne quidem eos qui 
nugeant facultatcs ct munera civiutiura sustinerc possunt, privilegiis, quae tenuioribus 
per collegia disiributis conccssa sunt, uti posse plurifariam constitutum cst.’ Callis¬ 
tratus in this passage certainly refers to documents similar to the rescript of Septimius 
and Caracalla to the city of Solva (on which sec Chap. VIII, note 44); cf. especially 
the following words of this rescript: 'ii quo* dicis diviti(i)s suis sine onere [uli publica 
subire mjuncra compclbntur’, and ‘alioquin [tenuiorcs perfrjuantur vacationc quae 
non compctit beneficiis coll(egiorum) dcrogari’. 

“ See the articles of P. Jouguct and others quoted in Chap. VII, note 51. 
Light has been thrown on this question by the investigation* of Hascbroelt, Unttr- 
suihiaigtn, pp. 118 IT., and by the papyrus PSI 683, which show that Septimius visited 
Egypt, not in a.d. 202, but in 199-200, and that therefore the grant of a /JoiAj} to 
Alexandria may have dated from the same year; cf. Wilckcn, ^/itschr. d. Sav.-St, 
42, 1921, p. 138, note 9 , and Arch./. Papyr. 7, p. 85; cf. ibid. 9, pp. 21 ff. and 83. 
The fragment of a document discovered in Egypt, published by H. B. van HoUcn 
and A. C. Johnson, JEA 12, 1926, pp. 118 IT SB 7261], docs not belong to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, a.d., but to the early fourth: see Wilcken, Arch. f. 
Pafrr. 8, p. 314. 

” Chap. VII, note 3. 

lg The material is fully collected by J. Hasebrock, op. cit., pp. 102 ff. I need not enu¬ 
merate the documents again. M. Platnaucr, Septimius Sturtu, p. 205, has collected 
only part of the evidence and endeavours to minimize its importance. I would draw 
the attention of the reader to the utterances of Tertullian, ad Scop. 5: ‘parce pro- 
vinciac quae visa intentione tua obnoxia facta est concussionibus ct militum et 
inimicorum suorum cuiusque.’ The persecutions of Christians assumed the same forms 
of arbitrariness and corruption. 

M One of the most efficient agents of Septimius in the matter of war exactions 
was M. Rossius Vitulus, whose inscription has been found at Bulla Regia, //-i 
455 * This man had a brilliant military career and was twice praeposilus, or procurator. 
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annonae expedilioms, once during the march of Scpiimius on Rome, and again during 
his war'against Albinus; cf. J. Hase brock, op. cit., p. 29, note 5. At the time of the 
‘march on Rome’ Vitulus was first master of supplies and later chief of the exchequer 
(proc water meat exptditionalu), i.e. he first extorted the supplies and later the money 
from the cities and the people of Italy. 

3 ° Dig. 49. l6. 2 and 4-6, de re mililari , especially 4.9-!3, and 5 (Arrius Menander, dt 
re mililari); cf. the treatise de re mililari of Aemilius Mater, a contemporary of Garacalla 
and Alexander, Dig. 49. 16. 12 and 13. The other quotations under the title de re mililari 
arc taken from Aelius Marcianus (time of Septimius), Papianus, Paulus, Ulpian, and 
Hercnnius Modcstinus. Many of the robbers ( latronei ) who devastated Italy and the 
provinces in and alter the time of Septimius were probably deserters; compare 
especially the war of some detachments of the army of Germany ‘adversus deleclores 
et rebellcs’, CIL iii. 10471-3 « Dessau, ILS 1153 (found at Aquincum). The inscription 
of Lydia runs as follows [Kcil-von Premcrstein, Dritu Heist, p. 87]: MyaOa Ttgu \ 

/wi npirraKtui A. E*irr(ip> fou) Atp(f}Mou) | AI*tAA<45f yt(ioripov) p*l{v 6 t) t' Aip(iJAiof) 
'Epp&Xaat \ ‘Powritou JiW.r Crip ip^ | Xoytoriiat *a 6 <Ct Sho(t rofr | (Sipi-dpK.) 

Siao-ooia nt\rrt[KO»Ta apoaxasp^omra tit rqv rwe nip***** ovrriXiiav. I cannot help thinking 
that the inscription belongs to the time soon after am; cf. my article in JRSR, 1918, 

pp. 26 IT. 

iX Kcil-von Premcrstein, Dritu Rtiu, no. 9, II. i6ff.: iyaOoO pi* obhtvbt yttrtpiro* 

arvnoloroif fsi jopriott *(o«) [ipud-pa |w eroelomt ri)» xtaptjr J>( oupfiai\v«a> ifavnXov- 
pttnjv atrip lit ra &pi\rpa bawavjpara ruv ««i[ 3 -}JpoiVr<^v | *(d) «(/f r]8 sA^flof rd/v koAAij- 
TitufU* a|iro[or«p«.*d»]a(.J pi, XatnpcC bt' i.opla*, | awoor<p<ia[ 6 }< [8< «(d)] run> irpfc ri» fU\op 
&c. Ibid., no. 55, 11 . at ff.: iOra* hi ri}t tpiri\pa t ynp 4 p* 9 a, Guirarot 
r&v vdsxon avro*pa|[r]<Jpoir, «at irvoipfib^rav flam Anar, *«i J [rojir rip yiiapylat *apd- 

rocf npooixuv *<«:uiAu|(f*]/yo« rui* KoW^nJnan *ai v£* «rr.«ofl«orw|r<iw anuAo «*-»<«► »al i)pttv 

rote Kara\iivopJ[vi)it rir 1 rtpl *Mt*ov kqI pi} 6 wapt*o>{s) | itc roC KutXtiafJa, r^r 

rf* JpydiiaHat rafrfcj[«]«•"««& at^pafe m 2 | (rjd i(fp, *al 

Mpita itpirrj (sic) tpif irpaaMai rip | Sir,air ipuZ*, &c. On the colletiones, who appear 
only in the Lydian inscriptions and in the papyrus of a.d. 206, P.Oxyr. 1 too, sec Kcil- 
von Premcrstein, op. cit., pp. 43 ff.; M. Rostovlteff, JRS 8, 1918, p. 33; A. Garroni, 
Rend. Liruei. 25, 1918, pp. 66 ff. The chief offenders were the military police force, and 
in the atmosphere of lawlessness created by the civil war and by the policy of Sep¬ 
timius it was probably impossible even for the emperors, not to speak of the procura¬ 
tors and the governors of the provinces, to prevent them from doing mischief. On 
execution against the person in connexion with cesiio bonorum sec F. von Woess, 
‘Personalexekution und cessio bonorum im rOmischen Reichsrecht', ^eitschr. d/r 
Sao.-St. 43, 1922, pp. 485 ff. (cf. Chap. VJII, note 44). The abuses practised by police 
officers in the provinces did not, of course, begin in the reign of Septimius, nor was 
that emperor the first to create new names for the agents of the police force, see Epict. 
iii. 24. 117: av 8' awa( ireptiratifag r 6 dXuirao *ai i+oflor, In oat nparrot irrrai nr ip Oopvjdpot 
V Ka.oap.avoi f} opium r&o* tyfrraf at i, oi iotBtomt * r<i KamrosXlw ini rots tnnxloie 
(•I^uciocf?) riv T^XtuaoTTp apxV irapa roO At&t tlXif+ira; The term ipbtrarlwr is certainly 
provincial slang, derived from the Latin ordinalio (or ordinatus), just as woAAijrfair 
is probably derived from cnllalio. The same methods were used by the municipal 
police in villages belonging to the territory of a city. In an inscription of a village 
belonging to the territory of Hierapolis (Anderson, JHS 17, 1897, p. 411, no. 14 
= OGIS 527) the city tries to check the illegal exactions of her own oap<itf,t\axts, 
whom she had sent to her dependent villages. This inscription prohably belongs 
to the 2nd cent. a.d. No doubt the behaviour of the policemen was no better in the 
atmosphere of the 3rd cent. a.d. On the municipal police see O. Hirschfcld, 'Die 
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Sicherheitspolizei im rtfm. Kaiserreiche’, Kl. Schr., pp. 605 fF.; e L Chap. IX, note 45, 
and Chap. XI, note 54. 

31 On prices see the bibliography in Chap. XI, note 3. On the Roman coinage in 
general see the bibliography in Chap. VII, notes 47 and 48, and Chap. XI, note 2. Cf. 

E. A. Sydenham, t/m. Chr. 1918, pp. 182fF.; 1919, pp. 114fF. and 168fF. The gradual 
depreciation of coinage in the 3rd cent, is variously explained. II. Dclbrueck, Gesch. da 
Kriegstains t, ii 1 (1921 ),p. 223, attributes it to the exhaustion of the. silver-mines; K. Regling, 
Mii/izkunde, in the Einleitung of Gercke and Norden, ii 3 (1922), p. 110, and others em¬ 
phasize the 'subsidies’ paid to foreign ‘allie»’, and the foreign trade. Cf. A. Segrt, 
‘Circolazione e inflazione nel mondo antico’. Union a [Milano], 3, 1929, pp. 369 fF.; 

F. Heichelheim, ‘Zuzn Ablauf dcr Wahrungskrise des r6nj. Impcriums im 3. Jahrh. n. 
Chr.’, /Clio, 26,1933, pp. 96-113; cf. id .Sehmnllas Jahrh. 55,1931, p. 760. (A papyrus of 
the 3rd cent, a.d., P.Giss. Umo.-Bibl. 22, dealing with money sent in large quantities 
to Cnidos, is interesting.) In my opinion all these factors are secondary and without 
decisive importance. I believe that the fundamental cause lay in the general insecurity 
and disorganization of economic life, which grew apace with the increase in expendi¬ 
ture necessitated by the maintenance of a corrupted army, by external wars, and by 
the bureaucracy. The emperors had urgent need of money, while the population hid 
it and withdrew it from circulation. From all this resulted that state of monetary 
economy which corresponds to the inflation of modern times: the gradual and syste¬ 
matic deterioration of coinage. On the mines see Chap. VII, notes too-t, 

Jl There are no good monographs on Caracalla. O. Th. Schulz, Da rdmische Kaiser 
Caracalla (1909); cf. id. Btilrdge zur Krilik msertr literaristhen Vbalufaungfur die %eit turn 
Commodus' Sturze bis auf den Tod des M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla ) (1903), and Das 
Kaiserhaus der Amonine und da letzte Historika Roms (1907), are based on the literary 
evidence only; cf. W. Reuseh, 'Der historiichc Wert der Caracallavita in den Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae’, Klio, Bciheft 24, 1931. All the ‘Syrian’ emperors are treated, 
from the point of view of their relations to the Christian church, by K. Bihlmcyer, Die 
'Syrischtn' Kaiser zu Rom {au-23 5 ) ««** Oirislrntum (1916). 

14 I cannot deal here with the much-vexed problem of the sources, and especially 
with the question of the origin and the character, of the well-known collection of 
biographies of the Roman emperors known under the name of Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae (sec Chap. X). Whoever the authors or the author of these biographies were 
and to whatever time they or he belonged, it is evident that in the earlier lives (with 
the exception of the secondary ones, the so-called NtbawiUn, which arc notoriously 
a late compilation) an historical Latin work of the early 3rd cent, was used. Whether 
this work ended with the reign of Septiraius or included the period down to Alexander, 
is a matter of controversy. I am inclined to think that large parts of the lives of Cara¬ 
calla, Elagabalus, and Alexander were based on the narrative ofthislast 'great' historian 
of the Roman Empire or of a similar source of the 3rd cent. a.d. The opposite point 
of view, however, seems to prevail: sec the summary of A. von Domas/.cwski, ‘Die 
Topographic Roms bd den Scr. Hist. Aug.’, Sitzb. Heid. Akad. 1916 (7), pp. 4fr., 
and cf. the monographs of O. Th. Schulz (quoted in the preceding note) and K. HOnn, 
QuelUnuntersuchungen zu den Vital des Heliogabalus und da Seoerus Alexander (1911), and 
W. Thiele, De Stcaa Altxandro impaatare (1909). Cf., however, the accurate study by 
A.Jard£, Etudes critiques sur la vie el le rigne de SicJrt Alexandre (1925), especially p. 109. 
On Herodian sec E. Baaz, De Htrodiani fonlibus el auctorilale (1909); E. Sommerfeldt, 
Philol. 73, 1915-16, pp. 568IF.; A. G. Roos, JRS 5, 1915, pp. 191 fF. On the relation 
between Cassius Dio, Herodian, and Dcxippus, on the one side, and the Script. Hist. 
Aug. on the other, see A. Jardd, op. dt., pp. 95 ff. 
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35 Cass. Dio, 77. IO. 4 (iii, p. 383, Boi«.): *al yd p iXtyt iroAA dx,s in * ouSn-a dyOpwvaty 

trA^v ipoG apyvpiar ey<u> ‘ ea «W rofr orpar.iuroi? yafn'{o>>.ai *ai wct« rijs ‘lovXiar 

aura> on troAAa cf cirrous aryXiOKt, Kai tiaodor/s on ‘ ovKfd' f)pi* ovrt Sucaio; our* 
dbtxot vdpot uiroA«iir*ra» inttepinaro, to 5 *^«r, or* ‘ Bapott, pyjrfp' iur? ydp <tv tout’ 
ouSi* ijfia? <a,\tuf<i xrfpara On Caracalla’s attitude towards education and the 
educated classes, Cass. Dio, 78. 11. 2-3 (iii, p. 413, Boiss.). On his tendency to pose 
as a COtnnton Soldier, Herod, iv. 7. 6: *ai ndyruw pi u rur iroAirrcAan- airci'y«TO- Zoa Si 
cur«A«arara *ral rots v*vt&rdro*s Taiv OTporuoTciio tvpapij, rovroif cyp^ro* aoarpaTuirj}t re utr‘ 
aura* paAAov ^ ffaaiXtirs *aXoup*rot ya/peu) npootnouiro. On the enormous expense of 
the pay and the praemia of the soldiers, Cass. Dio, 77. 24. t (iii, p. 402, Boiss.); A. von 
Domaszewski, AW //rid. JflA/6. io, 1901, p. 236; id. //A. A/eu. 58, 1903, p. 223, 
especially the inscription of Varius Marcellus, Dessau, ILS 478. 

36 Even in the excerpts of Xiphilinus and the so-called Exc. Val. wc have a full and 
substantial summary of the system of taxation and exactions adopted by Caracalla: 
see Cass. Dio, 77. 9 (iii, pp. 381 fT., Boiss.): oSrot oh 6 4*XaX<(avbp6raTot tf*r<uvrw r it ply 

tout orpaniuras P*X<tnrsXtori]f ^r, tout Si Aonrour ir arras dsBpduroi/f Ipyov t?x* irept&utiv dtrootr- 
Adv ixrpiixtw, oily »J*iora tout auy*A.jn*o«* (Xiphil.). y«/Ht yap vwv ort+dvar r<Zy ypw»«u 
oflf wi Hal woXtplovs Tirdt atl vuruv ao.Ua.ar 5 m (Aryai S« ov* aurd roCro ri tojp ort+dva* 
nol’via' vdaov yip roGro y< iariv; dAAd ri r<L* xp*H*dro» wA^dof t<2» cV h&pan auroO 6tOopi- 
pwv, ortpavoGv a l ndXttt rob airoxpdropa* tltxBaoiv), rwv vt imrr,bttiov (annona) 4 
woAAa «a! rrayraxoBty ri pb> irpofxa rd Si «a2 wpooayaXioxoyrtt iatrrpnoadptBa, <4> iravra 
Jxtiyot rots arparuirats ixopUrro V xoi «ai r»*> 8 tipaty 4 koI napi tuiv tbuvram 

Twy nA ovalwv ttai nap a rtLv b fccav vpt xrjjw, fir vt rtXtZv riZ* r* dXXtvv 4 *au>d npooxati- 
bn(*v, xai toC rijf itxdtijt «rrl njr tUotrr^t in ip it r£n> avtXtoBtpoupiytyy xal Mp rth 
HaraXitno)iiy<uv tm»2 *-AiJpa>u •cal huipt&t imlrptt raorjt. r.rX (Exc. Val. and Xiphil.). 

37 See the remarks of A. von I’rcmerstein, •Aleromdrinisehe Martyreraktcn’, PhiloL, 
Suppl. 16 (1923), p. 75, and Rilterliug in Pauly-Wissowa, xii.col. 1318. Cf. the edicts 
of Caracalla, P. Gin. 40. ii. t6fT. = Wilcken, Chrat., 22 (™ P. Meyer, Jurist. Pap.. 
1), and P.Oxyr. 1406 — Meyer, op. cit. 72. Compare the behaviour of the soldiers of 
Elagabalua toward Antioch: to save the city from bring sacked, a huge donative was 
given by the new emperor, which was afterwards exacted from the city in the form 
of a capital levy, Cass. Dio, 79. 1. 1. 

31 On the Conslilutio Anloniniana sec the bibliography quoted by P. M. Meyer, Jurist. 
Pap., no. 1. R. von Scala, Aus d/r Wrrkstallda Hortools (1914), pp. 30 ft, endeavours to 
show that Caracal la’s grant was the completion of the great work done by the emperors 
for the Roman Empire, inasmuch as it put an end to all political distinctions between 
the various groups of the population of the Empire. He forgets that in the 3rd cent. 
Roman citizenship did not mean very much, that it was probably not extended 
to everybody, and that the extension did not affect the social problem. G. Segrd 
pointed out that the usual explanation of the text of the P.Giss. not only contra¬ 
dicts the explicit statements of Dio (77. 9. 4 and 5, cf. 52. ig, 6) and Ulpian 
(Dig. I. 5. 17) but is not derived from the text as it stands (Dull. d. 1st. di dir. Rom. 
3a, 1922, pp. 191 ff.; cf. Bonfante, Storia del dir. Rom. 1 (1923), i, p. 358). Dio and 
Ulpian emphatically state that Roman citizenship was granted to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire, while the text of the papyrus emphasizes the same point and adds that 
the new grant would not change the legal status of the various iroXtrttifsara except those 
of the deditidi (cf. A. Beltrami, Rio.fil. 43, 1917, pp. 16 ff.). The matter must remain 
obscure so long as we do not know exactly who the dedituii were; even after the disser¬ 
tation of E. Bickermann, and the discussion which that aroused (see Chap. VII, note 
104), the problem is not solved. Firstly it must be observed that Bickermann was not able 
to demonstrate that/*.<;i«. 40 is not the Conslitulio Antoniruana ; and his reconstruction 
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of the text is no more convincing than that of the first editor and G. Segre. But in any 
case, whether we have here an amendment of the Conslilutio or its original text, the 
papyrus proves that the deditieii were excluded from Caraoalla’s concession. Bicker- 
mann's definition of the deditieii must however be seriously considered. It seems evident 
that the deditieii were not identical with the peregrins, that is, the inhabitants of the 
provinces, not even with that part of them which did not belong to a city or to urban 
territory in the provinces. It seems that the country population both of the urban terri¬ 
tories arid of the extraterritorial rural groups were included in the grant. But if the 
deditieii were not the peregrin of the provinces, who were they? I cannot accept the 
thesis of Bickcrmann that they were barbarians incorporated into the Roman army, 
but not stationed on Roman soil, while the foreign gentes living within the provinces 
or on the confines of the Roman Empire were not dedituii and consequently profited 
from Caracalla's grant. This view is contradicted by the conditions which existed in 
the territory of Palmyra: sec Fxfacs. at Duia-Europu, Prelim. Rep i (1929), pp. 57 if, 
and of. Dessau, ILS 91O4 and Mommsen, Get. Sthr. vi, pp. 166 IT. On the other 
hand, if Mommsen is right in maintaining that after M. Aurelius the auxiliary soldiers 
who were not already Roman citizens at the time of their enrolment did not receive the 
citizenship even after thrirAffiarfe missio, with the exception of dec ur ions arid centurions 
(see the interesting list of soldiers promoted dccurions between a.d. 217 and 245, all of 
whom arc Egyptians and all Roman citizens, published by H. A. Sanders, Class. Stud, 
in hon. J. C. Roife (1930), pp. 265ff. - P.Muh. [164]). and that even these last, at least 
in the 3rd cent., obtained the citizenship for their sons only when these were settled 
as casUllani (see CIL iii, pp. 2002 and 2015), there must have been many people in the 
provinces even after Caracalla who did not possess Roman citizenship, and who were 
precisely in the position of the deditieii of the Giessen papyrus. It seems likely that the 
members of the gentes dwelling within the frontiers of the Empire, and also, probably, 
at least some of the barbarians settled by the emperors on Roman territory, laeti, 
tributarii, cultures, eoleni, were in this condition. In Egypt, undoubtedly, a large part 
of the native population did not receive Roman citizenship after Caracalla. This Is 
shown by P.Xtieh. 164, and by another papyrus published by L. Amundsen, Symb. 
Otl, 10, 1932, pp. 16 ff. [- ’• P.Oil. iii, 122], a list of duplkani and sesquiptienrii of a 
turma, who began their service in the years between a.o. 217 and 231*. All the dtipliccrii 
in this list arc noted as e(iviUtU) do{na)l(i), apparently while still serving. All sesquiplkarti 
are Roman citizens, one excepted. As all these soldiers have Egyptian cognomina, it is 
clear that they did not possess Roman citizenship before their service, and brlongcd 
to the class of deditieii. A further step in the process of degrading Roman citizenship 
was taken by Alexander Scvcrus when he allowed Roman citizens to make their last 
wills and testaments in Greek. A Roman citizen svas no longer supposed to know 
Latin. Wessely, Stud. Pal. xx {Cat. P.R. i), no. 35; cf. Kreller, Erbrtihtliche Unltrsuehungen 
(' 9 « 9 ),P- 33 «• 

,a On Macrinus and his son Diadumenianus, H. J. Rassctt, Macrinus and Diadioneni- 
anus (Dias., Michigan, 1920). The low standard of military discipline under Macrinus 
is striking, see e.g. Cass. Dio, 78 (79). 27. l. Despite his Hirting with the senate, he 
followed in the main the policy of his predecessors, as is shown by his appointments 
of men of humble origin to the highest posts; see H. J. Bassett, op. cit., p. 57. 

40 On Elagabalus there are many raonograplu which are mostly of no historical 
value: G. Duviquet. lUliogabalt (1903); O. F. Butler, Studies in the lift oj Hcliugabalus, 
{University of Michigan Studies, 4, 1910); J. Stuart Hay, The Amazing Emperor /felio- 
gabalus (1911); J. Cl. Smits, De fontibus e quibus res a Heliogabalo et Alexandro Secero gestae 
colltguntur (1908). On Julia Soaemias, G. Herzog in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 948 ff. The 
behaviour of the soldiers during the short rule of Elagabalus was as violent as under 
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Caracalla and Alexander: see the account in Cass. Dio, 80. 2.3, of a violent fight in the 
city of Rome between them and the people. 

41 On Alexander Sever us see W. Thiele, De Se&ero AUxtmdro imperatore (1909); 
K. HOnn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Vilen d/s Heliogahaltn und des Seoerus Alexander im 
Corpus der Scr. Hist. Aug. (1911); A. Jard6, Etudes critiques sur la vie el It rigne de Sivire 
Alexandre (1925). In analysing the biography of Alexander, H6nn goes too far in his 
scepticism, especially in regard to the accuracy of its statements on the emperor's 
reforms. Many of the items in this list are corroborated by Dio and Herodian and 
receive still more important confirmation from the inscriptions and the juridical 
sources, of which HOnn makes very little use. The parallels which he cites from the 
Codex Theodatianus to prove the late origin of the corresponding cliaptcrs in the bio¬ 
graphy arc mostly unconvincing. I believe that most of the data about the reforms of 
Alexander are genuine and trustworthy. Jard «5 is nearer the truth. On Julia Mamaea 
see M. G. Williams, Studies in the lists of the Roman Empresses; Julia Mammaea ( IJniv. 
of Michigan Studies , 1, 1904), pp. 67 ff.; G. Herzog in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 916 fl*. On 
the administrative policy of Alexander and on the personality of his assistants and 
officials, A. Stein, ‘Die kaiserliehcn Vcrwaltungsbeamtcn unler Severus Alexander 
(222-235)’,jr Jahresb. der I. Deutsch/n StaataealscJuile in Frag, 1912, and Jard6, loc. oil. 

41 Cass. Dio, 79 (80). 3 and 80. 4. 1; Zo*. i. 12; K. Hftnn, op. cit., p. 70. On the 
repeated levies of soldiers in Italy and the formation of a new legion (1111 Jialira), see 
E. Rittcrling in Pauly-Wissowa, xii, col. 1326. 

41 Herod, ii. 4. 6. 

44 O. Sccck, Gtsch. d. Unterg. d. ant. Well, i, p. 384, 12, and p. 532, 2t. Interesting 
projects relating to the depopulation of the Empire and especially of Italy were again 
in the air in the reign of Alexander (as in the time of Trajan and of Hadrian). Cassius 
Dio in the well-known speech put into the mouth of Maecenas advocates, e.g., the 
creation of a state land-bank (52. 28. 3 If.): toiW xm * 1 °« npCnov pi* d«rrd 

urif/iara rd «V rtp hypeo/tp 6 rra (woXXi hi raCra op<Z 4 *« robt woXipovs yiyortjra) wasX^oat, nXh 
iXlyotr rutv trai win XP 7 ®V*“» ««* inywalm, «<u rd apyuptor roi>ro did per plots 

noi tokoh iuhavtltjtu. ourui yip »J rt yrj l/epyos lorai, Cto* 6 rat< avrovpynii Meloa, «al ieit- 
vo» &<t>opps)v XofMores euvopdtrepo* ysnjoorra*, rd T« Stfpimor btap*rj tal atti/arxf npiaohw 
Cf. Scr. Hist. Aug. Alex. Scv. 40. 2, and note 56 to this chapter. For the disappearance 
of livestock in Italy, Scr. Hist. Aug. ibid. 22. 7. Penuria hominum, both in the cities and 
in the country, is the outstanding feature of the times of the Sevcri, Dig. 50. 6. 3.1 (Ulp. 
I. iv, de officio proconsulis): ‘impuberes quamvis neccssitas pcnuriac hominum cogat, 
ad honores non esse admittendos rescripto ad Vcnidium Rufum, legatum Ciliciac, 
dedaratur.’ On Vcnidius Rufus see PIR iii, p. 395, no. 245. 

4 * For requisitions of camcLs, P.Bastl (E. Rabcl, Pafiyrusurkunden der offentlichen 
Ribliolhek der Unmrsitdt Basil), no. 2, dating A.t». 190; BGU 266 (a.d. 215-tC), cf. 
P.Gen. 35; P.Flm. 278 (a.d. 203); J. Lcsquier, L'Armft romaint d'Egyplt, pp. 370 and 
372; F. Ocrtel, Die IXhagit, pp. 88 ff. Exaction of hides: BGU 655 (a.d. 215); cf. 
PS I 465 (a.d. 265). Exaction of palm wood for spears: C. Wesscly, Cat. P.R. ii. 92 
(3rd cent.). Compulsory purchase of com: P.Amh. 107 = Wilckcn, Quest. 417 
(a.d. 185) ibid.; 108; ibid. 109 = Wilckcn, Chest. 418 (a.d. i85); BGU 807; P.Ryl. ii. 
85; cf. 274, 275; P.Oxyr. 1541; P.Tebl. 369; BGU 842; P.Grenf. i. 48 — Wilckcn, Christ. 
416 (a.d. 191). Delivery of cow, calves, goats, hay, and wine for the soldiers:/*.?/ 683 (a.d. 
199), cf. note 15. A Gotcborg papyrus is very typical for conditions in Egypt during 
Caracalla’s stay there: H. Frisk, P.Got. 3 (Panopolis, A.D. 215-16). In it a fisher¬ 
man goes surety for another fisherman: tlo&odema 1*1 rijr impa\otas yapov re ual 
rapigelov XerrroO *a« | lyfi tbr *pis fit r^v titeXfioririjr \ ivx(S]qfdar tow nvplov ifriw*, k.t.X. : 
cf. Scr. Hist. Aug. Carac. 6; Cass. Dio, 77. 22; Herod, iv. 6. Liturgies compulsory 
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on the propertied classes: in PJtyL ii. 77, coL ii. 35 ff. (a.d. 192), one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Greek community of Hermupolis agrees to undertake the art^avr)<b6pot 
ifrwtrtla and to pay two talents a year, if he should be freed from the compulsory lease 
of imperial land; cf. my Studitn z- Gtsch. d. rom. Kol., p. 189, note 1. The habit of giving up 
one’s property to escape the burden of liturgies became widespread in the time of 
Septiniius: see the rescript of Septimius and Caracalla (a.d. 200) in Mitteis, Chest. 
375 (cf. P.Ryl. ii. 75 (and cent.)), and the rescript of the same emperors on the cento 
boncrum in P.Oxyr. 1405; cf. CPR 20 •= Wilcken, Chat. 402. Note the promise in 
P.Oxyr. 1405, I. 10: >5 3 « imrupia 00a c|* rotjtov oi£b> / 3 Aa/Jf}o«rai, oM tls ri | owpa 
v0pttatyoti which implies a very brutal practice. In I. 23 read oi«r di-aXoyuv otti vpos 
[Ip] | plpoi rrjt Xnrovfiyias. On the ttssio bonoium in general see the bibliography 
quoted in Chap. VIII, note 44. The obligation of cultivating the waste land becomes 
one of the heaviest burdens in the 3rd cent. In PSI 292 (3rd cent- a.d.) Aurelius Hcrmias 
surrenders his property and humbly begs the procurator (11. 18 fT.): dvay*a/tos wapi ra 

ai tcarajtCy at i£nrra*cpnot ainois . . . | «x<tr pt rd ail pa dvewy/peaarop wal avifipiorov, 

tva 81a r[^»» adxAqrt* «V rg warpH, awearavax ivvrjSat. In the new 

councils of the cities there was a constant fight between the president* and the mem¬ 
bers, and between the members themselves. It is easy to understand that the bone of 
contention was the liturgies. See the edict of Caracalla, P.Oxyr. 140G. 6 (a.d. 213-17): 
*av fiovXimiit ror [rrpdramv g /fcvAruJjr^r ri^r, $ pipt[r,ra)<[...\ | d piv 0ouA[«Jur^j ryr 
^n«Ai}s dfiraAAaJ;f«ra. «<d tit inpoy yotpav [«aT«4TTg]|oera». Under such condition* the 
country was far from safe. Robbers abounded, as is shown by the letter of Racbius 
Juncinus to the stratigoi. P.Oxyr. 1408 (a.d. 210-14), in which the prefect repeats an 
order to all the magistrates, (r^J* rC* Apm** wonfeacdo* (I. 13). To the 

letter is appended an edict which fulminates against those who shelter the robbers, 
H. 23 ff.: ro rod* Agari* «a] 0 ttO]«£r rir iwoS*xopi*wv p)) iwa aOat w 4 («i | favtpir . . . 
<unj Si inoiegopivetr noXXol rptwoe o t pi* yap r<Jv diooj)j.dr«v tiroWxoi'fai, 

&c.; cf. Ulp. c. vii, 'de off. proconsulis', Dig. 1. 18. 13 pr. (in almost the 
same words), und Marc. Dig. 48. 13. 4. 2; O. Hirarhfrld, 'Die Sicherhcilapolizei im 
rdmischen Kaiserrcich’, Klein* Schnjtm, p. 593, note 4. It is worthy of note that a 
special river-police force (norapo+vXaxla), which first appears in the second half of the 
2nd cent., assumes ever-increasing proportions and importance in the period of the 
Sevcri, see P.Plor. 91; PSI 734 (a.d. 2I&-22); cf. P.Gat. 1, and C 1 I. ii. 1970; Wilckcn, 
Grundz., p. 392; Ocrtd, Liturgk, p. 272; P. Meyer, Grxtchxscht '/exit out AgypUn, p. tCo. 
The fact shows how unsafe was the river and what a serious handicap this insecurity 
was to the sound economic development of Egypt. A benefaction of Aurelius Horion to 
lighten the burden of the inhabitants of some villages in the Oxyrhynchitc nomc, 
especially the burden of "apcteXoK^ (the obligation to act as guards, ^HXaxtt, of various 
kinds): P.Oxyr. 705 = Wilcken, Ovett. 407 (a.d. 202). In his request Horion says: 
Hoipai rivet rou 'O£upisyx*!'ou vopoS .. . a+[o\bp* i(’joG/rT)oor trogM/tmoi i*ird f(i 1- far' trot 
Xttrovpyidiv roC re rapelov «cai rift »o^a^^Jw[Aja«^t raw to nun-. miSwtuovoi re rip piv raptitp 
vapavoMoO'u, bi vperipa* yip iyiurpyijrov KaraXtveiv (II. 69 ff.). The impor¬ 
tant part played by police officials in the life of the cities is shown by two objects, both 
probably from Asia Minor (I know vnpo+iXeu c«* only from Asia Minor: sec above, 
note 31): one is a silver seal with a portrait of the emperor Hadrian, and with the 
inscription KXitar AprtpJtdipou rrapcufivXaf, and the other is a lead weight on the recto 
of which there is the inscription Xeirpa, and on the verso A^p^rpiov *afia$vXn*ot: see 
F. H. Marshall, JHS 29,1909, p. io6(I owe this reference to Professor Wolters). It is also 
significant that in the Fayyum there existed many watch-towers (^a>-Su»Aa), from which 
special watchers, poySotX* 4 >vXa«et, kept a look-out for robbers, who were not only desert- 
brigands. Cf. E. Kiessling, ‘Magdolophylax’, Pauly -Wissowa, xiv, col. 300. P.Faydm, 
10 8, quoted by Kicssling, is a very good example. Cf. a bo note 17 of this chapter. 
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** flapaw^iwi (pnua rri») of the troops and of military supplies, and the repair of 
roads: IGRR iv. 1247 ^ OGIS 516 (Thyatrra), a.o. 215; ibid. 1251, of the same 
period; OGIS 517, a.d. 218-22 (near Thyatira); c£. Dig. 49. «8. 4. 1 (Ulp. 1 . iv, de 
officio proeeasulu), where no immunity is to be granted to veterans in respect of the 
roads and the engarice. In the first nf the inscriptions quoted above Julius Menelaus 
entertained Caracalla, and was sent three times as ambassador to the emperors; in the 
second C. Perelius was sent to Caracalla »ipl in the third, as in the first, Cara- 
calla's IwJnffua at Thyatira is mentioned. In IGRR iii. 714, one of the residents of 
Sura in l.yria repeatedly entertained the 'imperials’ A series of inscriptions 

of Pruiiaa ad Ilypium speaks of oapAumi*t orportfudrun in the time of Srptimius, 
Caracalla, and Elagabal, ibid. iii. 60 (Septimius), 62 (Septimius, Caracalla, and 
Klagabal), 66 (Septimius and Caracalla), 68 (of the same period), and 1421, I. 8: 
napanlfvpavra »a iipi orpani^aya ooXMni. Plane ut to omonat: ibid. iii. 407 (Pogla), 
in or after the time of Caracalla; cf. 409, I. 8: oJpAmrr* <u>r£vov «r ri XXe£aihp 4 mo 
I6*>i an.I M. RostovtzefT, Mam. Chi , 1900, pp. 06 tf.; ibid. 141a, I. 8: f) [ 

Ar>*.wna'«ai 0 '&.»o.« fZf W . cf. Riuerling in Pauiy-Wissowa, xii, col. 132a; 
ibid. 1033 * OGIS 640 (Palmyra, under Alexander Severn*). See also fG xiv. 
*35 •• IGRR i. 497 (Acrae in Sidly), where a certain Alfius Cludius is praised 
for his embassies to the emperor y* w/emt.!, which I am inclined to explain 
as (rpii) ompampmThe management of the supplies was generally entrusted 
to the most skilful and most loyal officers, A. voci Domaszewski, Rh. Mat. 58, 
1903, pp. 2t0ff. The exactions of the imperial officers have already been spoken 
of, but some further facts may be added. In one of tlie villages of Syria the visits 
of the soldiers became such a nuisance that Julius Satuminus was obliged to 
protect the village by a special letter, OGIS 327; the inscription shows that the 
soldiers were wont to take up their quarters in the houses of the provincial*; ef. 
Cbm. Dio, 78. 3. 4 (iii, p. 403, Bows., of Caracalla’s Parthian war); oirfo ri oSr 
roioOrur oi /hipflapoi 4 p&* r«« ium, *al noXWVf pi* o*uiiovr.f <hai, Ik Si) r*J» 

vporipat rpvjtjt (ri r« ydp «al !• oUiait (o»-, aivra ri ru> f«' ioSo*oi'i- 

*■' t At fSia <iyaAi<7«o.r.*) «■ tCm r$s »« raXaiomplat ifa rdre avrofr 

O'lpovoft UVTM «ai TO oApetra rtrpuxnpJroui *mi rif r»rairiii^Ui*i^ Cunt run 

Aw drun in, 4 woXM del wop' avrrf iUtfvoo, wponpA, aloMp"* Iw^oa, At ml aims- 
yamoras av »..« iXX’ 0% ooXep.’o^ fforrot. The passage illustrates the complete 
demoralization of Caracal la’s soldiers, who were accustomed to behave as if the pro¬ 
vince were a conquered land. The same attitude on the part of the troops is attested 
by the episode related by Dio, 79. 4. 5 (iii, p. 438, Bom.), in speaking of the murder of 
M. Munatius Sulla Cerialis by Elagabal (a d. 218-19): in H ra.<^m W Ik *y« 
'PApft roit crpanArait KUn.Mi *f«o it per* It rj BitvrU jmfiaoiar «s j nra 

iwtr 4 pa(at dwttSma, Ritterling in Pauiy-Wissowa, xii, col. 1323. Of. Chap. VIII, note 5. 

4T flig. 50. 5. 2.8 (Ulp. I. iii. Opimonum): *qui pueros primas litterasdocent, imntuui- 
latem a civilibus muneribus non habent: sed ne cui corum id quod supra vires sit 
indicator, ad pracaidis rcligioncm pertinet riw in einitatitnu sioe in tacit prima* litteras 
magistri docent.' On the role of the village schools in Egypt see C. H. Oldfathcr, ‘The 
Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt’, Unit*, of Wiuoasin Studies in Sot. St, 
and History, 9, 1923. 

** J. Carcopino, *Les Castrila de la plainc de Sdtif’, Rtoue AJricaim, no. 294, 1918; 
cf. id. Rev. It. am. 25, 1923, pp. 33 ff., in C. R. Acad, laser. 1919, p. 386, and in Syria, 6, 
* 995 . PP- Soft* esp- P- 59. Life on an estate situated on the border of the desert is 
excellently illustrated by the sculptures on a funeral monument of a local landowner 
at China in the Tripolitana (a few of which were published by H. Meheir de 
Mathuxsicuix in Mom>. Arch. d. miss. scun/. 12, 1904, pp. 3 ff., pis. x and n); cf. the 
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complete publication by P. Romanelli, 'la Vita agricola tripoliiana attraverso le rap- 
presentazioni figurat c', Africa lialiana, 3,1930, pp. 53 fT. The type of husbandry recalls 
that which prevailed in South Russia (see our pis. ua and xlvii). An estate of the 
same sort, which was owned by the father of St. Melania, is described by St. Augustine, 
cli. 46; cf. P. Allard, Rev. d. quest. hist. 81,1907, p. 11, note 2. Carcopino has produced 
evidence which shows that the Sevcri did not confine their policy to the region of 
Sitifis but extended it to the southern regions of modem Algeria (Rev. arch., 1924 (2), 
pp. 316 ft*., especially p. 324). He quotes numerous inscriptions (partly unpublished) 
which speak of ccloni and ctmducUnes in these areas and one ( ILA 9) which mentions 
a numerus colonorum at Si-Aoun in Southern Tunisia at the beginning of the reign 
of Scptimius. 

«• On the new settlements and on the relations of the settlers to the land see the evi¬ 
dence collected in my Sludisn z. Gesch. d. tom. Aof.pp. 383 ff. The land was either granted 
to, or bought by, the new settlers, just as in Egypt at the same time; cf. note 53. 

*“ Ser. Ilist. Aug. Al. Sev. 58. 3: ‘sola quae dc hostibus capta sunt limitaneis ducibus 
ct militibus donavit, ita ut eorura essent, si heredes eorura railitarent, ncc uxnquam 
ad privatos pcrtincrent, dicens attentius cos miliuturos, si ctiam sua rura defendcrcnt. 
addidit sane his ct animalia ct servos, ut poasent eolerr, quod acceperant, ne per ino- 
piam hominum vel per senectutem pouidentiura desercrcntur rura vicina barhariac, 
quod turpissimum ille ducebat.’ Cf. K. Honn, QutUmunUnuchmgfn , &c., pp. 103 If., 
especially notes 207 and 208, and the military diploma, CIL iii, p. 2001, no. xc [—CM. 
xvi, 132]: ‘praeterea (liberis corundem] dccurionum ct ccnturiofnum qui cum filiis in] 
provinc(ia) cx sc procrcatis (militcs ibi castelljani csscnt/ The passage from the Sir. 
Hist. Aug. and the inscription illustrate one side of the policy of the Seven—the trans¬ 
formation of the soldiers on the frontiers into peasants, a phenomenon which we meet 
both in Africa (the hurgi) and on the Rhine and Danube limitts (the burgi of the Danube 
and the tasUlla of the Rhine), cf. notes 51 and 52. The inscriptions of Africa quoted 
above reveal another aspect of the same policy the militarization of the peasants, 
the creation in the border-lands of the provinces of groups of militarized peasants who 
should defend themselves and their settlements, and at the same time furnish the troops 
of the province with a large number of good and reliable soldiers devoted to the 
emperor and to his house. In Africa and in Thrace, as well as in Egypt, the chief 
importance was attached to these elements—the catlellani semimria militum, as in 
Germany to the mililes casteUani, themselves soldiers and fathers of future soldiers. 

On Thrace see the inscription of Pizus, Dittcnberger, 1 GRR i. 766 = Syll.* 
880. There is no doubt that the or of Pizus, of which wc possess the charter, was 
one of a series of similar foundations planned and, to a certain extent, established by 
Scptimius during his stay on the Danube: see the beginning of the letter of Q. Sicinnius 
Clarus, appended to the charter and to the list of residents in rhe new i/tnipw, II. 15 fT,: 
tr rrpotyu v ur arab/iuv iJcWlr][ T *s *»{•] *vpto* qfian- p*y>orr>, | «al finiraro* aino"pArop<s \ 
navr6s r« to3 iavrCjv al^ros BouXrfiitrts «V r§ avry «u»fc|t7«.’a Sta/Jtivai rip airrw | raap- 
X*™, wpc.<jtt<i£ai ra o*|ra iyvopux im^areortpa ilsfa^Jfai, xal ra fif) rrpirtpoi iirra ytngf[a]i < 

*(U yiyanr. The term c>«rop.or means, of course, a market-place (the Latin forum), which 
was neither a village nor a city. 'E l Aw6pta are abo araH^ol, slationes, in the military sense 
of that word. The numerous favours granted to the inhabitants of these tfiiropta, 11 .49 fT.: 
voor/onu | rroXurtMB oelrau afaplav j teal ew[rcA]«»ar fiovpyxplon 1 teai [<b]povpwi> koI 
avyapeiu*> dyeoiv, show that the new settlers formed a privileged class in the province. 
The only reason which I see for the grant of such privileges was the military impor¬ 
tance of the new centres of half-urban life thus created. I fed no doubt, therefore, that 
the ifinopia of Thrace corresponded to the castelia of Africa and were intended to 
provide the Empire with good soldiers, who in their fortified towns should form the 
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bulwarks of the Roman Empire against the barbarians, and so play the part of the 
colonies of the old glorious times of Rome. 'Ihis view is confirmed by the fact that 
the new settlements received no municipal organization, but were ruled by special 
presidents (ro-opxoc /Wuorai) who received the right of jurisdiction by letter, in this 
respect resembling the pratfall of the earlier Roman colonics in Italy (II. 25 ff). It is 
evident that the burdens from which the new settlers were relieved pressed the more 
heavily on the villages and the cities of the province. The l/Mwopta were free from pay¬ 
ments of municipal taxes in kind, from conscription for the various bodies of military 
and civil police —a burden which lay so heavily, for instance, on the villages of Egypt 
—and from the obligation to furnish drivers and draught cattle for the cursut publicus. 
On these privileges see M. RostovtzefT, JRS 8. 1918, pp. 29IT.; on the »oAeir.*«lj 
otCros, id. Sluditn z. Gesch. d. rdm. Kol., p. 302. The in* 4 pia muse not be confounded with 
the burnt, the small forts and towers on the frontier, manned by special soldiers settled 
there and combined with special corps of native cavalry used for the post-service—the 
WTtdaiii. Wc find such forts on the Danube, on the Rhine, and in Africa (JRS, loc. rit,). 
In the charter of Pizus it is stated explicitly that the inhabitants of the ipmipia are not 
required to perform the duties either of the burgarii or of the vtrtdarii. Cf, the inscrip¬ 
tion of Kara-Kutuk near Burgas, from which it appears that the system of burgi and 
praesidui is earlier than Commodus, see G. Kazarow, Hull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. 4, 1926-7, 

р. tofl — L'An. Ip. 1927, 49, an inscription of the age of Antoninus Pius. Cf. A. SalaC 
and K. Skorpil, ‘Nikolik Archeologickych Pamftek’, &c., Ctikd Akad. Vld a Uminl, 
1928, p, 61, no. afi. The last effort of the Roman Empire to urbanize the provinces and 
to create a new class of privileged citizens was strikingly different from the efforts made 
by the enlightened monarchy. The emperors of the 3rd cent, recurred to the methods 
of the Roman Republic and of the early Principatc, and renewed, in modifiod forms, 
the attempt* to Romanize the Empire by means of military colonics. Septimius and 
Alexander were the last emperors to send out real colonics to already existing cities, 

с. g. to Uchi Majus and Vnga in Africa (A. Merlin and L. Poinaaot, Les Inscriptions 
d'Uchi Majus, p. 21). 

»* On Germany see E. Fabricius, Hist. Z'tittekr. 98 (a), 1907, pp. 23 ff.; A. von 
Domaszewski, 'Die SchuttgOOer von Mainz’, Abhandlungm zvr tbmisrhen Htligion (1909), 
pp. 129 ff.; id. 'I)ic Juppitersaule in Mainz’, ibid., pp. 139 ff.; E. Sadie, Bonn. Jahrb. 
128, 1923, pp. 109 ff. Cf. Chap. VI, note 48. 

31 On the in Egypt, E. Kornemann, Klio, it, 191 j.p. 390; Wilekcn, 

Grundz p. 403; id. Chrtst., 461; J. Lesquier, L'Armle romaine iEgypt*, pp, 328 ff. 
Note the parallel phenomenon in the cieilaus of Gaul in the tst cent, a.d., emphasized 
by Kornemann. The policy of Septimius, as I have .said, was, mulalis mutandis, a renewal 
of the policy of Sulla, Marius, Caesar, and Augustus. Septimius indeed refrained from 
creating in this way any real urban centres: his measure was intended, not to promote 
the development of town-life in the Empire, but to create apart from, or along with, 
the municipal elements a new privileged aristocracy of military settlers, closely con¬ 
nected with the members of the new dynasty and with its policy. Yet, in the main, the 
purpose of the colonies of Sulla, Marius, Caesar, and Augustus was the same. In this 
connexion I may emphasize the fact that Septimius, during his stay in Alexandria 
(a.d. 199-200), closely studied the economic situation of the country, and started 
afresh the policy of reclaiming temporarily unproductive land by distributing it ami 
selling it to the soldiers and by revising the conditions on which crown land was leased 
to the large and small tenants. The confiscations of which wc have previously spoken 
may have increased the area of the estates directly owned by the emperors in Egypt. 
It was probably for this purpose, and to check the influence of the prefect of Egypt, 
that Septimius created the new post of financial manager of the Egyptian land, the 
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ko 0 o\u< 6 s or ralionalis, to whom he granted the title of vir perjetlissimus or Siooij^rurof. 
The first k<i$oXik6s of Egypt, Claudius Julianas (from a.d. 202), had been fnarjectus 
anrumae in aot and therefore was well acquainted with the resources and the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Sec P.Gitt. 48; F. Zuckcr, Sitzb. fieri. Akad. 1910, p. 713; 
A. Stein, Arch. J\ Papyr. 5, p. 418; WilcJccn, Grmdz., p. 157. Cf. (.hap. VIII, 
note 39. I shall return to this policy of Septimius in dealing with certain documents of 
a similar kind belonging to the time of Philip; see Chap. XI, note 57. It is striking 
that in both series of documents the «ra5oAo«>* appears in association with his assistant, 
a Roman procurator. In the reigns of Septimius and Julianus the holder of this office 
was Claudius Diognetes, who acted on behalf of Julianus and appears in documents 
which deal with the uninundated land, both private and imperial, P.llamb. 11, cf. 12, 
intr. On the land sold to private proprietor*, mostly soldiers or veterans, see Chap. VII, 
note 44. On the uninundated land, W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. 16,1921, pp. 169 fF. 
Westermann has made it very probable that, by taxing the uninundated land highly, 
the Roman emperors intended to force the owners and the tenants of the land to 
irrigate it artificially and not lei it unsown. This policy may have been started at an 
early date and may already have been employed by the late Ptolemies. But it was not 
till the second hall'of the and cent. a.d. that it was vigorously pursued, as is shown by 
the extant declarations of uninundated land (see Chap. VII, note 49), which all belong 
to the second half of the and cent, and to the 3rd, and in every case mention special 
orders of the prefects (or, after Septimius, of the *a$oXi«At). lltcse orders made, such 
a declaration obligatory and were certainly a novelty. Thin category of land was the 
Hit noire of the Egyptian peasants, who were accustomed to easy work on Hooded land, 
and it is very probable that one of the chief duties of the new ollicial appointed by 
Septimius was to find cultivators who should be willing to invest money and labour 
in it. Such cultivators were to be found among the soldiers and the veterans of the 
Roman army, who were enriched by the emperors of the 3rd cent, at the expense of 
the rest of the population. Have we not here the same principle which so clearly marks 
the policy of the l’lolcmies in regard to the dry and uninundated land? See W. L. 
Westermann, Class. Phil. 17,1922. pp. 21 ffi, and M. Rostovtzdf, A Juuge Estate {1922). 
The difference was that the land put under cultivation by the Ptolemies was virgin 
land, while the Roman emperors endeavoured to reclaim waste and abandoned areas 
which had been under cultivation before. 

M The account given in the text is based on the discoveries at Dura. The 
general lines of the process have already been described by F. Cumont, Fouilles de 
Doura-Eurofw, pp. xIviifT. The excavations at Dura have considerably increased 
our knowledge. After Lucius Venn detachments of the regular army of Syria, among 
which was the Cohort Secunda lilpiana equilata cioium Romano'um SagUtariorum, were sent 
to Dura, which became one of the most important Roman fortresses on the Euphrates. 
Under Alexander Scverus wc find in Dura the XX Coheirs Palmyinwrum formed with 
mounted archers. At the same time Dura received the title of Roman colony together 
with other cities of the Euphrates (cf. note 17). The new situation was probably created 
by Septimius Scverus during his Parthian war. See Exeat's, at Dura-Eioopos , Prelim, 
fop -1 ‘ (* 9 2 9 ). PP- 5 ° ,r -i» ( l 93 , )» pp. faff.; iii (t 932 >, P- 5 '- The discovery during the 
campaign of 1931-2 of a praetorium with many inscriptions, and of the archives of 
the garrison, containing papyri and parchments, greatly adds to our knowledge of 
conditions at Dura and in Mesopotamia in the Sevcran age: sec Chap. VII, note 28, 
and Chap. V, note 20. 

** See Chap. VI, note 57. 

> s Cass. Dio, 78. 6. 1 (iii, p. 70O, Boiss.); Herod, iv. 7. 3. 
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» 7 See Chap. VII, note 84, especially the inscription of Thuburnica [UAn. ip. >921, 
21]: ‘C. Herennius M. f. Quir. Festus veteranus leg. x Fretensis honesta missionc 
dimissus, pratfeclus tironum in Mauretania, praeffecjtus iuventutU, irvir bis'. Evidently 
there was an intimate connexion between the recruitment of soldiers and the associa¬ 
tions of young men. Compare also the emphasis laid by the. Severi on the iuvenfus imperii 
on their coins (H. Cohen, Mom. imp., Caracalla, nos. 1 15 f., 405ft, 41 if.;Geta, 217f.). 
Caracalla and Geta, like Gaius and Lucius in the reign of Augustus, were honorary presi¬ 
dents of the newly armed youth of the Empire.The close relation between the ideas of Au¬ 
gustus and those of Septimius and the difference in the conditions are. equally striking. 

» 8 H. DelbruecJc, Gesch. d. Kritgskunst, ii» (1921), p. 240, explains the new policy of 
settlements, initiated by the Severi, by the financial difficulties and particularly by 
the fall in the value of money. He is followed by E. Stein, Gesth. d. sp&tr&m. Reiches, i 
(1928), p. 90. Of course Delbrueck’s interpretation of Herod, iii. 8. 4 is mistaken, but 
it is possible that the measures taken by the Severi were to a certain extent influenced 
by financial considerations: but these would only be of secondary importance. The 
principal reasons were political, social, and military. 

14 On the durum corona/ium, sec J. G. Milne, /lutorjof Kppl( 1898), pp. 228 ff., 3rd cd., 
pp. 158 f.; Wileken, *2u den Edikten’, ^eitschr. d. Sau.-Sl. 42, 1921, pp. 150 fF.; 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, P.Oxyr. 1441 (a.d. 197-200), intr., and 1659, an account 
of the sums paid as orejarucirby the nomc of Oxyrhynchu* under Elagabalus (a.d. 218- 
21); P. Meyer, P.Hamb. 80,81 intr.; PS/ 733 (Alexander), and P.Oxyr. 1433 (Pupicnus, 
Balbinus, and Gordianus). Mentions of the «r«^<mjr©v are remarkably rare in the 
Egyptian papyri of the 1st and the early and rent, a.d., while they become frequent 
in the period of M. Aurelius, Commodus, and the Severi, especially under and after 
Elagabal, when the crown gold becomes a regular tax. However, even in this period 
and still more later, supplementary and extraordinary taxes under the same name 
were a common feature. The careful investigation of P.Fay., no. 20, by Wileken, loc. cit 
shows that we must date this papyrus—an imperial edict on the partial remission of 
the aurum coronarium —to the reign of Alexander Scvcrus; cf. J. Bidez and F. Cumont, 
Imp. Cattaris Flauii Claudii Juliani FpiiloLu, Leges, &c. (1922), p. 83, no. 72 {where the 
article of Wileken is overlooked and the edict is still ascribed to the Emperor Julian); 

C. Barbagallo, Aegyptus, t, 1920, pp. 348 f., and Ensslin, KUo, 18, 1922-3, pp. taO ff. 

Wileken ha* pointed out how characteristic this edict is of the ideas and ideal* that 
marked Alexander's rule and of its liberal tendencies. The more striking was the con¬ 
trast afforded by the brutal reality. Against the oa^paovr4, ihe benevolence and the 
economy, of the court of Alexander there was ranged the stubborn force of the 
imperial troops determined to insist upon their desires, and the brutal conduct of 
governors and procurators. Compare Alexander’s letter to the Bithynian m*x 6 r, of 
which we possess the text in Dig. 49. 1. 25 (from the Rtiponsa of Paulus, lib. xx), and 
in a papyrus, P.Oxyr. 2104. The letter is a general order to procurators and governors 
forbidding the obstruction, through pla (rii), ( initaia) or tpovpi orpanorr^ 

( custodia militoris), of persons who wish to appeal to the emperor's tribunal. The 
reason given is very interesting: II. 13 ff.: rlhSrtt Sr f« To]oo 5 [rA' ^ rijs raw 

iXev6tp%[as Zoo* «al <u«o>a$ atrw *ai m 9 w{]. It is to be noted that 
i\tv0*fila refers to Roman citizens, <v*Ma and *et8w to the subjects. See I*. M. 
Meyer, ‘De epistula Severi Alcxandri, Dig. 49. I. 25 ■» P.Oxyr. xvii. 2104’, Studi in 
hon. di P.Bonfante, ii (1929), pp. 341 ff. Reduction of taxes: Scr. Hist. Aug. Al. Sev. 39. G, 
a passage not mentioned by K. HOnn. The statement is, of course, very general and the 
amount of the reduction is probably exaggerated, but I feci certain that the statement 
is based on real facts. In 40. 2 the biographer speaks of subsidies granted to landowners 
to improve their position: the object of making grants of livestock, of agricultural 
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implements, and of slaves was to keep the agricultural concerns of the landowners 
going (cf. the passage of Maecenas' speech quoted in note 44). The measure was in 
the spirit of the enlightened monarchy, and the means adopted reflected the bad 
state of the imperial treasury. Help for the cities: ibid. 21. 2. It took the form, not 
of subsidies, but only of permission to use the local vectigalia for the improvement of 
the towns. 

60 A. W. Persson, Stoat and Maxufaktur im romischen Reicht (1923), pp. 58 ff. I cannot 
believe that the statements of the Scr. Hist. Aug. referring to these measures arc mere 
forgeries. They represent a natural advance along the path which had been traced 
by the emperors of the and cent. The remission of the tax on merchants and the intro¬ 
duction of a tax on production were local measures intended only for the city of Rome. 
Of the same kind were the later measures of Aurelian connected with the anaboluum 
of Egypt; cf. A. W. Persson, ibid., pp. 35 f. The anaboheum as a special tax is, no doubt, 
earlier than the time of Aurelian, as is shown by the leaden seals (from the-time of 
Scptimius onwards) found at I.yons and investigated and published by myself (in 
Rom. Atilt. 11, i8g6, pp. 317 ff.; Wodu kt. Phil. 1900, p. 115; Etude sur Us plombs, &c. 
(1900), ch. i; P. Dissard, Coll. Rtcamitr, pp. 1 ff., nos. 1-3) and by the many mentions of 
this tax in the papyri of the early 3rd cent. (Rcil, Btiirdgt, &c„ pp. 9 and 17, note 7; 
F. Zucker, Philol. 70, 1911, p. 100; Jouguet, P.Thead. 34. 25, p. 184; PS 1 779). Peroon 
explains anabaiicae sfxeies as ‘Stapelwaren’ in contrast to the amonariae sfxeies (year’s 
goods). I am inclined to think that anabofuae sfxeies arc the ‘sfxeies subject to the ana- 
bolicum' and to explain anaholitum as a special tax in kind or a delivery of goods of 
which the manufacture in the Ptolemaic period was monopolized by the state (flax, 
hemp, glass, papyrus). J1»a£<iAA<ty, from which a>-a£oA*t«S» is derived, probably means, 
as a termiuut Itthnicus ol‘ taxation, to ‘deal out’, Lc. to deal out a portion of a certain 
kind of goods for export to Rome and to the other capitals of the Empire, the portion 
which was ‘dealt out’ being a new additional or an old reformed payment imposed on 
the producers of raw material (e.g. flax and hemp) and on the manufacturers (glass, 
papyrus). At Rome the produce of the tax was used for the population of the capital 
and for the praetorians, at Lyons for the needs of the Rhine army. To a certain extent 
the anabolieum was similar to the unnona, inasmuch as it meant the transformation of 
payments in money into payments in kind or, better, the addition of payments in kind 
to the regular payments which were effected in money. Since the anaboluum as a special 
tax is first mentioned in the reign of Septimius, it may have been introduced by him, 
or by the last Antoninra, under the pressure of financial difficulties. Alexander re¬ 
sumed a practice which had existed before him. The measures concerning the corpora¬ 
tions may have had a more general application, though the tenor of the passage in the 
biography (Al. Sev. 33) again suggests a local measure. The decisive step towards 
nationalizing some of the corporations, alike in Rome and throughout the Empire, 
was not taken before Aurelian; see E. Groag, ‘Collegien und Zwangsgenosscnschaftcn 
im dritten Jahrundcrt’, Vierteljs/ussJtr. f. Sac.- und Wirtschaflsg. 2, 1904, pp. 491 ff. 
How far the state advanced towards replacing money economy by natural economy 
is difficult to say. Most of the passages in the biography of Alexander and in those of 
his successors which refer to natural economy arc late forgeries. 

61 On robbery at sea, sec the inscriptions of P. Saliustius Scmpronius Victor, 
a contemporary of Alexander Sevcrus (PIR iii, p. 160, no. 6g; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Zw. R. i, col. 1958). In his reign he held an extraordinary command described as 
rtjf M ndoav OaXaooav »)y7joafio -os tlfn »j«t* tfovoi a? tnbiffiov. Another prominent 
man of the same period, C. Sulgius L. f. Pap. Caecilianus, began his career as one of 
the bodyguards of the emperor leptio peregrinorum) and instructor of the secret military 
police (exercitator milUum frumentarmum). Later, he was promoted to the command of 
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the division of the fleet which was left at Misenum to proLect Italy, with the duty of 
transporting the emperor’s baggage and of providing supplies for his court during 
imperial journeys: ‘praepositus rcliquationi classis practoriae Misenatium piac 
vindicis et thensauris domini[ds e]t bastagis copiarum devehendar(um)Dessau, ILS 
27 1 > 4 ; A. von Domaszewski, Rh. A lus. 58, 1903, pp. 78a ff. On the fugitives and the 
measures taken against them, Dig. 11. 4. 1.2 (a.d. 228, IJIp. 1 . i, ad (dictum); cf. ana¬ 
logous measures under M- Aurelius, Dig. ti.4.3; it.4. t. I. How deeply rooted was 
the system of spies and how intolerable they were to the people may be gathered from 
the description of their activity in the famous speech of Maecenas, see Dio, 52. 37. a If.: 
*ai JwttS’f yt araynaiov tan »ai &a ra &ra *ai Sta rcAAa k<u uiraxovortty rvvas *ai Sionrtvcw 
vdvra ri rjj ^ytfionif aou npoa^tccvra, w« pijbiv tux> ^vXojeijs vaxts »a< ito/Upw 

iy»o§t, in oi XP*I a»A<Si rot? A tyop^-ois vV aurwv mortvtiv, eAA* axpifiun 

a Ora Siaouotrcly. ou\roi yip, ol piv piacOrrit nvac, ol S’ Cm8upo0yrtt »> Igpvaiv, aAA at 
X"j»idpo'oi' now, <JAAo« xp^iinra airijoarr/j rune xoi pi] Aa&u-rcr, tir^pei^oaoiy airrovf aif 
norrtpiioyras »j xat aAAo n ivmiTq&no* card row avrapjguOyTOf r) ^povovvras >3 Xfyoyras. 

ii$it ovii p-filon wpooix*" auro«r S«r, dAAd xa! jrdvo SuXtygttv, cf. Chap. X, note 
23. On the general situation of the Roman Empire sec Cyprianus, ad Demetriamm, 3 
(Ci?r/>. 5 rr. £«/. iii. i, pp. 352 f., ed. Hartcl): ‘hoc etiam nobis tacentibus . . . mundus 
ipse iam loquitur et occasuin sui rerum labentium probatione testatur. non hiemr 
nutriendis sc minibus tanta imbriura copia est, non frugibus a estate torrendis solita 
flagrantia esc ncc sic verna dc tcraperie sua lacta sunt ncc adeo arboreis fetibui 
autumns fccunda sunt, minus dc ccfossis ec fatigatis montibus eruuntur marrnorum 
crustac, minus argenti et auri opus suggenint exhaust* iam mctalla et pauperes venae 
breviantur in dies singula*. ct decrcscit ac deficit in arvis agrirola, in mari nauta, miles 
in rastris, innocentia in foro, iustitia in iudicio, in amidtiis concordia, in artibus peri- 
tia, in moribus disciplina.’ 


x. The Military Anarchy 

1 On Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and the Epitome dc Cacsaribus sec A. Kmnann, 
Philol., Suppl.4 (1884),pp. 337 ff.;cf.E.Hohl, Klia, 11,191 i,p. 187. On theByzantine 
Chronicles and Eunapius, F. Gribner, Bjzont. Zritsthr, 14, 1905, pp. 87 fT.; cf. 
E. Hohl, op. dt., p. 191. 

* It is impossible to give here a full bibliography of the much-vexed question of the 
Scr. Hist. Aug. It must suffice to quote the two artides of H. Dessau in Hermes. 24, 1889, 
pp.337 IF,and 27,1892,pp. 561 fF.cf. his last contribution in Janus. 1,1921,pp. 124 ff., 
and the excellent surveys of Diehl in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, cols. 2051 IT., of E. Korne- 
mann in Gcrckc and Notdcn, EinleiUmg in die Altertumsw.* (1914), pp. 255ff. [ — 3rd ed. 
( 1 933 ). PP - 1 55 ff-J. and of A. Rosenberg. Einlextung und Qjullenkundt cur rdmuchcn GtschichU 
(1921), pp. 231ft'. Cf. also the reports of E. Hohl in Buraian’s JahrtsberichU, 171, 1915, 
aud 200, 1924, pp. 165 ff. Hohl is a warm partisan of Dessau and violently attacks the 
latest work of von Domaszewski and some of hi* pupils. In no field of ancient his¬ 
tory is so much animosity displayed in the discussion of scientific problems as in the 
investigation of the Ser. Hist. Aug. Hohl’s reports arc one of many examples. The theory 
of A. von Domaszewski is briefly summarized in his paper ‘Die Topographic Roms 
bci den ScriptorcsHistoriae Augustac’,Silzb.ffeid.Ahid. tgtfi, (7), pp. 4-fF, and is stated 
more fully, and with important modifications based on some rather fantastic sugges¬ 
tions, in ‘Die Penonennamen bci den Scr. Hist. Aug’, ibid. 1918, (13), cf. also 
‘Der Staat bei den Scr. Hist. Aug.’, ibid. 1920, (6). O. Seeck’s theory is empha¬ 
sized again in his GeschichU des UnUrgangs der anL Welt, vi (1920), pp. 33 ff. and 
309 f. J. Gcffckcn’s point of view is stated in Hermes, 55, 1920, pp. 279 ff.; cf. E. Hohl, 
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ibid., pp. 296 fF., and in Klio, ia, 191a, pp. 474 ff. A new theory on the date of com¬ 
position and the character of the Scriptures Hislciitu Auguslat was proposed by N. H. 
Baynes, The ITistorin Augusta, its date and purpose (1926) (with a large bibliography); and 
cf. his answer to the criticisms of G. de Sanctis and Ch. I^crivain,C/<u.j. Quart. 22,1928, 
pp. t ff. According to Baynes the series of biographies is a ‘Tendenz-Schrift’ inspired 
by the Emperor Julian, and has a popular character. Cf. A. Alfoldi, “Zur Kenntnis 
der rcim. Soldatcnkaiser, a', Zfitschr.f. Num. 38, 1928, p. 167, note. On the ‘docu¬ 
ments’ in the Scrip. Hist. Aug. see L. Homo, Rto. hist. 1927 (1), pp. 161 ff.; ibid. (2), 
pp. 1 IT. The more conservative standpoint is represented by Ch. Lterivain in his 
volume, £tud/s sur I’histoire Auguste (1904), by Diehl, op. cit., and by W. Soltau, 
‘Die echten Kaiier-biographien’, Philol. 74, 1917, pp. 384 IT. Cf. the monographs 
on the emperors of the 3rd cent, quoted in Chap. IX and in the following notes. 

1 The best general surveys of the history of the 3rd cent. a.d. are those of A. von 
Domaszewski, Geschkhlt da romis'fun Kaiser, ii, pp. 284 fT., and H. Stuart Jones, The 
Roman Empire, pp. 279 IT. The coins from Valerian to Florian arc collected in H. Mat¬ 
tingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Impaial Coinage, v, 1 (1927) (by P. H. Webb). 
On the composition of the senate in the period between a.d. 244 and 284 sec A. Pari- 
sius, Senatores Romani quiJuaint inter a. 244 el a. 284 (Diss., Berlin, 1916). The constitu¬ 
tional history is given by O. Th. Schulz, Vem Prinzipal zum Dominat (1919). On the 
social and economic crisis cf. my article in Mus. Beige , 27, 1923, pp. 233 ff. 

* On the period after Alexander Several and on the reign* of Maximinus, Pupienus, 
Balbinus, and Gordian III, seeO. Seeck, ‘Der erste Barbar auf drm rOmischen Kaiser- 
thron’, Pretip. Jahb. 56, 1885; cf. id. Die Entwicklung da romisehen Geschkhtsschrribung 
undanderepopulate Sthijten (1898); A. Sommer, DieEreignisst desjahes atfn.Chr. (Progr. 
Gymnasium Aug. zu Gorlitz, 1888); K. F. W. Lehmann, Kaiser Gordian 111 , 538-244 n. 
Ch. (1911); L. Homo,*l.aGrandeCriacde Pan238aprfcJ. Chr. ct 1 c problfcmcdcl’His- 
toire Auguste’, Rev. hist. 131, 1919, pp. 209IT., and 132, >919, pp. 1 ff.; E. Hohl in 
Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 852 ff.; P. W. Townsend. The Chronology of the Year 
A.n. 238’, Tale Class. Stud. 1, 1928, pp. 231 IT.; A. Caldcrini. Aqmleia Romana (1930), 
pp. 5a ff. An inscription found in Rome gives the name and tursus honorum of 
Rulilius Pudens Chrispinus who, according to the inscription, was dux ex s.c. bello 
Aquileiensi : Paribeni, Not. d. S<av. i, 1928, pp. 343 IT.; J. Dobiai, List} EilologitU, 56, 
1929, pp. 16 IT. [- L'An. Ip. 1929, 158]. 

* On Philip see E. Stein in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 755 ff. On his brother, 
C. Julius Priscus, praefeclus of Mesopotamia and afterwards rector Orient is and praefectus 
praetorio, cf. ibid., cols. 781 ff.; E. Groag, Wiena St. 40, 1918, pp. 20 IT.,and A. Stein, 
Da rom. Rxttastand (1927), p. 410. 

*> On Decius, G. Costa in E. dc Ruggiero’s Diz. epigr. ii, pp. i486ff; F. S. 
Salisbury and H. Mattingly, ‘The Reign of Trajan Decius’, JRS 14, 1924, pp. 1 ff. 

7 On Valcrianus and Gallicnus, see R. Paribeni in de Ruggiero’s Diz. epigr . in, 
1905, pp. 425 ff.; A. von Domaszewski, Bonn. Jahb. 117, 1908, p. 196; L. Homo, 
’L’Empereur Gallien et la crise de I’empire romain’, Rto. hist. 113, 1913, pp. 248 ff. 
L. Wickcrt, /?£xiii, s.v. ‘Licinius’ (46), (47), (84), (172), (173), (195) (on the members 
of the Imperial house of the Licinii); A. Alfoldi, ‘Zur Kenmnisdcr romisehen Soldatcn- 
Kaiser, 1: Der Usurpator Aureolus und die Kavallcrie-Rcform dcs Gallicnus; 2: Das 
Problem des “vcrweiblichtcn” Kaisers Gallicnus’, ^eitsehr.f. Num. 37,1927, pp. ig8ff.; 
38, 1928, pp. 136IT.; id. ‘Die Vorhcrrschaft der Pannonicr im Romerreichc und die 
Reaktion des Hellenentums unter Gallicnus', Funfundzuanrjg Jahte ROmisch-Gcrmanische 
Kommission, 1929, pp. tiff.; id. The Numbering of the Victories of the Emperor 
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Gallienus and the loyalty of his Legions’, jVum. Chr. 1929, pp. 218 IF. Some important 
inscriptions and coins connected with the history of the Danubian lands and of Gaul 
in the time of Callicnus are dealt with by B. Sana, ‘Zur Gcschichtc dcr Provinz 
Daden \Slrtna Bulifuma (1924), pp. 249ff.; N. Vulic, Mm. Beige, 27, 1923, pp. 233 IT.; 
A. Blanchet, ibid., pp. 169 IT. Alfoldi has shown in his brilliant writings that the 
Danubian population saved the unity of the very Empire in the most difficult period 
of Roman history, by their attachment to the Empire and their bravery. He must not 
however forget that the patriotic activity of these people began only in the second part 
of the 3rd cent. a.d. Before that time they, like the other sections of the Roman army, 
contributed to the dissolution and economic ruin of the Empire. At all events it is not 
wholly a matter of chance that the saviours of the unity and security of the Empire 
came from the Danubian lands. Military colonists of differing origins were stationed 
there, and these formed large, compact groups well fitted to spread Romanism among 
the natives. No wonder that in the decisive moment the inhabitants of the Danubian 
countries were the first to perceive the magnitude of the danger to the Empire, and to 
contribute strongly to its defence. Gallicnus, as Alfoldi pictures him, with his phil- 
hellenism and his interest in cultural matters, is undoubtedly one of the moat interest¬ 
ing figures who ever sat on the Roman throne. Cf. C. Daitovici, ‘Gli Italici nella 
provincia di Dalmatia', Ephem. Dae. 5, 1932, pp. 57-122. 

8 On the‘thirty tyrants’of the lime of Gallicnus, If. Peter, ‘Die rbmischen sogenann- 
ten dreiftig Tyranncn’, Abh. d. seeks. Ges. 57, 1909, pp. 179 #T. On Postumui and the 
imperium GaUiarwn, C. Jullian, Hist, dt la Gault, iv, pp. 570 If. There c an be no doubt 
that the Empire of Posturnus was not a German Empire, as has been suggested by 
A. von Domasxcwski in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, cols. 611 ff.; cf. id. Gesch. J. rtm. 
Kaiser, ii, p. 303. Hercules, the god of Posturnus’ predilection, is not the German 
Donar but the god of the Antonincs, who fights against barbarism and protects the 
Roman Empire. The same reverence was paid to Hercules, for example, by the 
Bosporus king Sauromatcs II, the contemporary of Commodus, Septimius, and Cara- 
calln, and in the same spirit: see M. RostovtrefT, Strena Buli/iana (1924), pp. 731 f. 
Genuine separatist tendencies, associated with a revival of Oriental nationalism, were 
shown by the native dynasts of Palmyra. On the Palmyrene dynasty, see. Chap. VII, 
notes 29 and 31: cf. Chap. IX, note 54 and note 10 of this chapter. Cf. J. G. Flvrier, 
Essai sur I'histaire polUujue et Koncrmque de Palmyra (1931). On Aemilianus sec J. Grafton 
Milne, JEA 10, 1924, pp. 80 IT. Milne has shown that Aemilianus endeavoured at 
first, like Odacnathus in Syria and like Valent and Piso after him in Greece, to save 
Egypt for Gallicnus and was forced later by the troops to declare himself emperor, an 
act which led to his deposition by Gallicnus. On the Herulian incursion into Athens 
see SEG i. 62 with bibliography ibid. 1 G ii*. 5201 J. 

« M. Ancona, Claudio IIt gli mu/paiori (1901); L. Homo, Dt Cleaidio Golhito Romanorum 
imfHralote (1904). 

10 L. Horao,£u<u sur It rlgne dt PernpereurAurHien (1904); E.Groag in Pauly-Wissowa, 
v, cols. 1347 IT. 

11 V..Uoh\,Vopiscus unddieBiographie desKaisersTacitus (191 \) (also in Klio, 11, 1911). 
Cf. Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 20. 

,a E. Dannhauscr, Unterstuhungtn ver GtsehUhte des Kaisers Probus {1909); J. H. E. 
Crcca, The Feign of the Emperor Probut (1911). On the serious war in Africa, comparable 
with the war of Gallicnus against Faraxen, ILA 609, 610; L. Chatclain, C. R. Acad. 
Inscr. 1919, p. 352. 

11 P. Bianchi, Studi sull’imptralert M. Aurelia Caro {1911). 
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’♦ On Carious, Heme in Pauly- Wissowa, ii, coL 2455; D. Vaglicri in dc Ruggiero, 
DU. epigr. ii, p. 125. 

,s The speech Ey flaoM* was incorporated in the collection of the orations of Aelius 
Aristides (no. 9 Dindorf, no. 35 B. Keil), and was for a long time believed to have been 
delivered by this sophist. B. Keil was the first to recognize that Aristides could not 
possibly have been the author of the speech, and proved this in the most convincing 
way (see *Eine Kaiserredc’, Coil. gel. Nackr. 1905, pp. 381 fT.). lie suggested that 
Macrinus is the emperor addressed in the speech, and was supported by I. Turzcvidi, 
Bulletin of ike Hist.-Phil. Institute of Mejin, 1907, pp. 49 ff. (in Russian). In Philol. 65, 
1906, pp. 344 tT., A. von Domaszewski rejected this identification and proposed 
Galliemu. The real solution is given by E. Croag, Wittier St. 49, 1918, pp. 20 ff. It is 
evident tliat the emperor is Philip. Possibly the author of the speech was Nicagoras, 
the great Athenian sophist of this period. See A. Wilhelm, Xpg. 'B^., >924, pp. 57#., 
no. 5 i— JG ii*. 4831]. 

16 O. Th. Schulz, Von Pnnzifut zum Dominat. pp. 51 fT., insists on the fact that 
Maximinus did not seek recognition by the senate; cf., however, O. Sccck, Preuft. 
Jakrb. 56, 1885, pp. 267 IB, and E. Hohl in Pauly-Wissowa, x, 00U. 852 ff. 

17 Herod, vii. 3. 1: W yap o+*Xot flapfiapo* iraipooptron, »rA ti&ntun ytvopivutv <f>6yu>v 
in a vrfj re ‘Pup r/ teat ro.'y i5inj«do.c i 9 r*oir; ? orniyun rutr iytpiM, yuproOita *at rdy ooolas 
dfaipovpt** run oixtlw*; S<r. Hist. Aug. Max. 8. 7: ‘audiebant enim alios in crucem 
sublatca, alios animalibus nuper occisis indusos, alios feris obiectos, alios fustibus disos, 
atque omnia hare sine dileetu dignitatis'; cf. Herod., loc. cit. Naturally, one cannot 
put much faith in the SHA. 

11 Ps.-Ariltid., Bit fiaoiXia, § 7 (58): mi‘m piv yip peri troXIpw* «ol ^NH> noXXun 
tiatfXtiar <iy to n pay par a, vaXXoirt pin r*Lr <V ra'f ti awnXioatrtt, naXXoif ii dvij xiorwn avp^opun 
atnoi yenjM-rey, uort iroXXaf pi r iprfptaSfjr a. roXeit imjicioot, aoXXifn ii ytapan andararon 
yeviodat, vXelora Si draXatffr,,ai oupara. Cf. § 9 (58): *a» p<)r oilS’ c 3 f tax* dp*')* 1 
0Mb iirpo.Se 0 Hi Jp.p^oaro, <Mi odWr. otti Zonep SXXot run 

npi avroC run A> riXe 4 nrit 4 o 0 tfiuntt nifiouXeieiy mirott aluaodptro, rovf pin 

ifneyaii, Tovy ii 9 ardroit ifapiuaay, oviiv rodraf ixroifjaer. 

w C/L viii. 2170 ■■ Dessau, ILS 8499. 

J# Scr. Hist. Aug. Max. 9. 6; Herod, vii. 1. 

11 Herod, vii. 3. 3 ff.; cf. Zositn. i. 13. 

** B. I-aum, Stiff ungen, &c., i, pp. 8 ff. The diagram on p. 9 show* an abrupt fall 
in the 3rd cent. It is a pity that most of the documents which deal with donations and 
foundations are not dated, so that it is impossible to trace the evolution in the 3rd cent. 

“ Ps.-Aristid., EU farMa. § 21 (62): *al wpi So,aioo6rr,t roouCra. *iAa rtpunta ye prjv rls 
ptl^oiv TavTtps *al $ai rpairlpa; $ Kartnrrjxos Sr or to vwj}*oor «al wjrd fafiou SeSovXtupivov, 
ttoAAoiv rdir »anj«oui» rtp'ovruv «o> corowooorowrw xari irdoas rat vSXets el th ^Oiy(airo 
r«, iXtuQtpon ouSir ovre ^porijaal n ovre litre fr olor re or, dvpp-j^frijl T^y oeifoovof xal 
Sutaias vapprjelas, rpip Orroy 34 txdarov on or, dtn^of* too fojlou rourov *al TjXevQlpwoe rdy 
dnSvrtov ipuyds, irreXfj xai dXdxXnpor dc odedovy rr/r iXev6tp!av adrofy. Cf. Herod. Vii. 3. 1 and 
Chap. IX, notes 31 and 60. 

* 4 Ps.-Aristid., Els fiaoxMa, § 16 (60): *ai rparsov ye ri/v tig xpij/»ara 3 u.aiootVtji> avroC 0 *aod»- 
peffo. ri/f yap ovrrdfetof v*«p^aAAcwnjy n?s at rip Siolxijotr ovrreTnyperijs teat fopur intrax- 
OtvTui’ irXei6yiu* «al od 34 rovrton dpxovrrtur, aXXa KtKtva>ptvu>v pir rthv Ttu'rayov rapitlaiv, del 
3* peQoros onros roC repi peXXonrog +600*, oi roC rXelo.-og titifii, odS’ <(r^i joev ouS4 3id 
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XpTjptira *a><os iyivero, dAA* a vi)x( «ral intxotyiotv, ov pd.-ov hixatdraros, dAXa <ai £iAav(lp<i>- 
woraros /?aoiA/<av> ntpi rairra yiroperot. 

« Ps.-Aristid., Els pnaiXfa, § 30 {64-65): *<u mV *0 >*• &V‘W ™AAory 

vvijp£t yevtaOtu, ino hi r<Zv a^tripun/ arpariarrwr avrohs ap*«o0ar o Si ovra»y ptfhitus <rp<irtfi7< 
*•<•! «*aT«tm5<jaTo <u<tt« ttoAAimw p«v teal irtiptar cvra/v n Jr SiSo|io» avrofs, xaAcrui* 1 Si *ai 
rfxtfilptliv, it fir/ roaaCra Xaftfidvaite, xai in vXtiat [rwv htbopivotr awroiy],... o»V* <v*rw£ Jj<ro> 
ray JmOufuas airtltv, iAA* dpuray rd Wor rows /x*" Orparuiras irpoy rods *dw>us «ai r^v iaxrjatv 
rtZy oa/partuv dfiftvow enolfair, auxin ra> Xap&dniv avrovs idaa y r/tooiy^tiv, aXXd rr/v fitXli-rjv 
T(3f iroA<M‘* c( «»' adroit oortjffy roojaay, odSi «V Jfitma0 i!q xai rpodfj dfray Siu/nr, aAX‘ ona>y 
pr/Siva xaipiv ifooaii* (tnOuplas ri)i roiadnji. ro&ro ironjaay *»< k raiy rii’ dpyop«i' 0 (i> 

ifSciais, inifttAqSi hi rijs tvrafias rum vrparuarCvr, ram Si xP'lt i ^ Tivr fkfhuortpav ivolt/ot rV 
updao&ow. 

14 The mood of the population and the opinion of the educated classes on the 
general condition of the Empire are clearly expressed in the same speech, § 14 (60): Ss 
dvdvraiv niv xixivj/tiviuv xai plSiaranirum, ciy Inos tlwuv, ilf iripav yi/v, aaXtvovoijs hi rijs 
dpxds U/Oirip iv ptydXtp x “/**•*■* ^ anop^,, *$ Ta »*«* «araSd<a9oi fitXXovorjt dnoftpo- 
/*«V*jr ir/>dt Soxcra yijt, o3 xai irpdnpo* dnttXar^$^cdv nrtt rtii- iv ipxals xai fiaaiXtlais ytvo- 
pivuiv xarrara tZarrtp iv Xafluftlvdifi noXXais xai xiXmait ompiait ivrvxdrrts r<A«i»ru)»T<c adrody 
dirci'roy, dnovXnaOtvris r^s dt»*ao» oSoC pi) hwrfiirrt r, raCra opwr, ktA. This rhe¬ 

torical digression probably refers both to the time before the senatorial restoration 
and to the reign of Gordian III. We know very little about the policy of this boy, 
or rather about (hat of his father-in-law Timesitlscus, one of the most faithful and able 
assistants of Maximin. I am inclined to think, with von Domaszewski, that he followed 
the policy of his former master rather than that of Maximm's immediate predecessors. 
Philip's rule represented a reaction against the resumption of the methods of Maxi¬ 
min; see A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, pp. 218 ff. 

” A. von Domaszewski, ibid., p. 229. 

* H Herod, vii. 4. 2 ff., especially § 3, k« 1 Hanaion Tirol r&y rap ixtirots *5 ytyavortar 
xai nXovolotv xorabU ate wtptfiaXdm lioapdmif rd xpifpara inup&ra, narptpmv rt 

xal wpoyoriKuir oCouZv adrode d+uptiotat. Cf. Scr. Hut. Au£. Gord. Tres, 7. 4: 'tune quidam 
Mauridus nomine, potens apud Afros decurio, iuxta Thysdrum nobilissima posthac 
orationc apud plcbcm vel urbanam vd rmticanam in agro sun velut contionabundu* 
cst locutus.' Mauricius, as well as his speech, may be an invention, but the standing 
given to him shows that the biographer waa wdl aware to whom the revolution in 
Africa was due. 

2 * Herod, vii. 6. 2 {Gordian at Carthage): nwro hi avrji viva ^ fiaotX,xf{ iroprij, rwv 

liir trrpanu/nty olnw $OW i*<i, uni Ttir ward r^r noXu in^i/jKiaripan' na>'i’u«i >y iv o^pari 
rww ward 'PaipTjr Xopv^cpum wpoXdmm. Id. vii. 9. 5: yevo/iii ijc hi ovpfloXijs oi fiiv 
Kapxrjhdrto, <5*;A<p w.Wous }«w, ar/iicroi Sd aat voXipiKtuy ipyw dnafatvrot in iv ilp^vg 
fia0i!<t ridpappitot ioprais rt xai rpv4ai'r oxoXdiomt an, yvpvol r* onXoir *ai opyavtuv iroXf 
fMKviv' Ixauros hi imiipiTO olxodiv } it+3xow % niXtxvr hopdnd rt «<C xurrffialuiv. There is 
no doubt that this description excludes the peasants, and points to the lower, and still 
more to the higher, dasses of the dty population. Cf. our pi. tjcxvi. The promises of 
Gordian, which attracted soldiers to his army, are described by Herod, vii. 6. 4: 
ovtro^dvras rt ndrras ^uyahtvaiv xai vaXvhixla* hthovs rotf ihtxwr xaraxpifftfai. They 
meant the end of the system of spies and the restoration of confiscated property. 

20 Herod, vii. 10: d& KastXuiyds is Kapxv&or* ilatXBdm vdvras rt roht npa/rtvovras 
dwfXTCtvt, e* Tins *Oi laui^r/aa* lx rifi payrtS, i^tC&tro rt ovrt Upum avXijottos oSrt XPW° Tiuy 
tSiatnxwv rt xai hi/paaltav dpirayrjs* isuu r r< r&s Aoiirdy soAeiy aoai ray Ma£tpivov Ttpds 
xaByp/jxioav, rovs fit* t£*x orras i^dvtut, ro£y hi byfiSras tyuydhivtv, dypov y re *al 
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xwpat ipmnpfau A«jjW«£v r< rots orpandnait in ir pent. This was a regular persecution 
of the propertied classes, and particularly the class of large landowners. 

11 My point of view agrees with that of Herodian, and is based on facts which he 
reports. In vii. 12. I he says errpanjyoi r< ob* xareXiyovro i« it »<un?r 'IraXiat Xoyibet, 
7) it vtnXaia irdoa JjBpaiQtro, SuXots it ainoaxehiott xai rots npoorvyovoiv uiwXil^tro, Italy, as 
we know, was thoroughly urbanized, and the greater part of her population was a city- 
population. Besides, she still remembered the days of her supremacy, and she was 
naturally angry with a Thracian barbarian and his barbarian soldiers. Compare the 
story of the fight put up by the people of Rome against the new praetorians, who used 
this opportunity to pillage the rich, Herod, vii. 12. 7. On Emona, id. viii. r. 4. On the 
attitude of the people of Italy after the victory of the senate, see id. viii. 7.«: a! r< [at»o] 
"IiaXCat n6Xeis rtpea&llas lxtp.no* ram nptnrevdvrorv nap' adroit avbpun’ of Xivx*>pO*o 0 i>ief xal 
SaJ>v’)<frapoi Bean’ narpiuto imam npootnopi^u* ayaXpara not ti rivet i }<»av ore^avoi xfioeroO 
ivafhjp&Taiv. Very different was the mood of the soldiers, of nXtiom yip avr&v ^yavixinov 
xal XavBavovivit 4 Xyow{ipatvres) r6* pi* vn‘ airwv iniXeyBeyra flaaMa Ka$r)p^pivov, xparovviat 
Si robe i bri ouyxX^roo fipypironr (id. viii. 7. 3, cf. 8. 1). I sec no reason to assume 
that the report of Ilerodian is biased. lie was not a senator and had no reason 
whatever to rejoice in the victory of the senate, if it wrre a victory of the senate alone; 
hut in fact it was a victory of the educated classes, and Herodian represents the stand¬ 
point and the ideals of the majority of those classes. I do not doubt that Maximin was 
an honest man and an able general. But his aim was to destroy the main fabric of the 
Roman state, as based on the cities. No wonder that he was hated by those who saw 
in such destruction the fall of ancient civilization as a whole—which indeed it really 
was. How could they believe in the necessity of it, if even modem scholars are not all 
convinced that it was necessary to crush the educated classes in order to bring about 
an alleged equality that was never achieved ? These considerations are to be set against 
the attempt of E. Hohl (in Pauly-Wissowa, x, cols. 852 ff.) to ‘save the memory’ of 
Maximin. 

” Chap. IX, note 58. 

» Above, note 26. 

» On his attitude towards the senate see E. Croag, Wiener Si. 40, 1918, p. 38. On 
the foundation of new colonics, which was one of the last attempts to urbanize, the 
Empire, E. Stein in Pauly-Wissowa, x, col. 760: W. Kubitschck, 'Zur Geschichte von 
SUidtcn dca rOm. Kaiserreiehcs’, Stub. Wien. Akad. 1 77,191G, pp. 3ff.; E. Groag, op. eft., 
p. 35. On Decius, J. R. Kjiiplirtg, 'Th r Libtlli of the Detian Persecution’, Horn. Thtol. 
Rev. 16, 1923, p. 352; cf. L. Homo, ‘La Disparition des privileges administrates du 
s6*at romain’, Reo. Hist. 137, 1921, pp. 162 ff. 

See the careful dissertation of C. W. Keyes, The Rise qf the Equites w the Third 
Century qf the Roman Empire (1913); cf. M. Rosenberg. Hermes, 55,1920, pp. 3 igff., a,, d 
L. Homo, Rev. hist. 137, 1921, pp. 162 ff., and 138, 1921, pp. 1 ff. Homo gave a very 
fine picture of the struggle between the senate and the emperors for the key positions 
in the state, but I agree with N. H. Bayna.J/fcS 15, 1925, pp. 195 ff., that his inteq>rc- 
tation is illusory. The senate had no force with which to fight against the Emperor. 
Gallienus was determined in his action not by the wish to deprive the senate of any 
rights \defacto it no longer had any rights) but by the desire to obtain the best possible 
service and to satisfy the soldiers. It is, however, clear 1 hat the elimination of the senate 
from the provinces was effected by individual appointments, not by a general measure. 
Homo has done valuable work in analysing the equestrian cursus honorum in the time 
of Gallienus, and showing how thoroughly military it was. *Le cursus ^questre nouveau 
exclut tout cmploi civil: il est strictemcnt militaire et, par les grades de sous-officicr, 
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de centurion, de tribun, 6ventuellement de “dux ducenarius’’, conduit le simple soldat 
des rangs les plus humbles de la miliee jusqu’aux gouvememtmts des provinces’ (Rev. 
hist. 138,1921, p. 19). His conclusions are naturally based on the collection and investi¬ 
gation of the cpigraphical material in the brilliant study of A. von Domaszcwski, ‘Die 
Rangordnung des rOmischcn Heeres', Bonn. Jahrb. 117,1908, pp. 1 ff. With the control 
of the provinces the senate lost also its financial functions, and the aerarium Saturni 
gradually became the municipal treasury of the city of Rome. 

30 The religious beliefs of the army of the Danube in the 3rd cent, arc illustrated by 
many hundreds of little icona (compare those used in the Greek Orthodox Church) 
found only in the Danubian lands, which were either votive offerings or amulets of 
the soldiers. These tablets (made of stone or lead) show a curious mixture of solar 
monotheism and of the worship of a triad of divinities, half-Thracian, half-Persian, 
with some admixture of the religious beliefs of Asia Minor. The triad consists of two 
gods on horseback (a syncretism of Mithras and the Thradan hero) and the Great 
Mother. The mystic character of this worship is illustrated by some scenes representing 
the various ceremonies of the cult. See my article *Une Tablctte votive thraco-mi- 
thriaque du Louvre’, Mimoires des savants titan*as dt l'Acadtmit da Inscriptions, 13, 1924, 
pp. 167 ff.; cf. G. Kazarow, JDAI 37, 1922, Arch. An?., pp. 184 ff. The cult of Mithras 
played a great part in the religious life of the Danube provinces. Sanctuaries of the 
god appear in almost every fort occupied by Roman troops there. The best known are 
the three or four Mithraca of Carnuntum (Fuhrtr dutch Cainuntum (6th cd. 1923), 
pp. 52 ff.) and the Milhrarum of Poetovio, which was flourishing in the time ofGallicnus 
(B. Saria, Strtna Bultiiana (1924), pp. 249(1.). In this respect, however, there was no 
difference between the Danube lands and those of the Rhine. We must bear in 
mind that the Syrian and Arabian soldiers were the second best in the Roman 
army, and that they had an enormous influence on politics from the time of Septimius 
Severus. The purely Oriental character of this army is splendidly illustrated by the 
monuments of the 3rd cent, found at Salihiych (Doura) on the Euphrates: see F. 
Cumont, Mon. riot, a6, 1923, pp. 1-46, and cf. J. Carcopino, Syria, G, 1925, pp. 3off.; 
cf. Chap. IX, note 54. 

” For M. Aurelius, Cass. Dio, 71. 3. 2 (iii, p. 252, Boiss.) (a.d. 168). When the 
soldiers demanded an increase of pay, Marcus refused: atni roOro tlir-hv or* Sa<p u» wA«*<fi> 
ti na/xl t6 xadtorijxis roth' in rod aiparos rtav t« yovijov o$£s» xal tuiv ovyysvtur 

ianr*p*i<Ttw *<pi yip rot r^c ai>rop)fa* *> ^os poror *pin tv Svrorai. For Aurclian, Petr. 
Patr., Fr. to. 16 (Ft. Hist. Gr. iv. 197; Cass. Dio, iii, fr. 178, p. 747, Boiss.); Sn 

A&pijXiayot nttpattlf wort orpaTiatTut^s iwaraoraata*, «Ar/«» owardoBat robs trrpar.turas, «i 
iv rats a&riav X r P°^ T “* pot pas ftvtu rum BaatXituv vtroXapSavovatr l^anitt yap tov Btov 
Saiprfoiptvov rr/r rropjvpav («<u ravrijv intoxtxru r$ Stfia) rrdtrtuS •cal tov ypovov rfjs fiaoiXcias 
iplrmt. Did Aurclian know the saying of Marcus? Or has Petrus Patricius misread 
‘Aurclianus’ for ‘M. Aurelius’? Or is the saying a pure fiction? 

38 CIL xi. 6308. 

39 In the books and articles quoted in note 10 the reader may find a detailed discus¬ 
sion of the economic and social policy of Aurclian. The professional corporations are 
treated in the article of E. Groag in VurUljahrsuhr. f. Soc.- u. Wirlschaflsg. 2, 1904, 
pp. 493 ff. It is very probable that Aurclian militarized and nationalized some of the 
corporations, especially some of those connected with the city of Rome. This was a 
result of the great difficulty of victualling Rome, with private commerce in a dying 
condition and the productivity of Italy decaying. The rations of bread, oil, and pork 
introduced by Aurclian must be regarded, not as a bribe to the people, but as a measure 
adopted to save die huge city from starvation. A similar purpose underlay the measure 
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by which Aurelian reserved for the people of Rome the products which were delivered 
to the state by the hemp- and flax-producers, and by the papyrus and glass industries 
of Egypt. These anabolicat specks, which had previously been sold by the slate in various 
places (c.g. at Lyons), were now all brought to the capital and probably sold to the 
population (sec Chap. IX, note 59). Another measure of the same type, showing the 
difficult position in which the city of Rome found herself in regard to supplies of the 
necessities of life, was the attempt to nationalize the production and sale of wine. I shall 
return to these measures in the next chapter. 

40 We have little evidence regarding the composition of the senate, in the second 
half of the 3rd cent.: A. Parisius, Senalores Romani quifuaint inter a. 244 at a. 284 (Diss. 
Berlin, 1916), was able to collect only 151 names of senators of this period, while the age 
of Scverus Alexander has yielded no less than 280 senators (W. Thiele, De Semo 
Alexandra imperaloti (1909), pp. 77 ff.; cf. A. Jardi, £tudts critiques s ter la vie et U rigne de 
S/uire Alexandre (1925), pp. 119 IT. But even this scanty material show's that the new 
provincial families were a majority in comparison with those belonging to the sena¬ 
torial aristocracy of the 2nd cent. aj>. On the new landed aristocracy sec the fine 
remarks of C. Jullian, HMoire de la Gasile, iv, pp. 552 IT. and 605 fT. The phenomenon 
was, of course, not confined to Gaul. 

41 On the reforms of the Roman army, bciides the books which deal with the reigns 
of Gallienus and Aurelian, sec R. Grasse, Rormuht Milildrgcschichte non CaUienus bis zum 
Reg inn da byzantinischen Themenra/as lung (1920), and the bibliography quoted by him. 
It is unfortunate that the evidence on the system of conscription is so desperately 
meagre for the 3rd cent. Our knowledge is mostly limited to the 2nd cent, and to the 
period after Diocletian. My view, as set forth in the text, is based on the masterly 
article of Th. Mommsen, 'Die Conscriptionsordiiung der rOmischen Kaiserzcit’, Gei. 
Sthr. vi, pp. 20 ff.; cf. also my article in JRS 8, 1918, pp. 26 ff. 

XI. The Roman Empire during the Period of Military Anarchy 

‘ Str. Hist. Aug. Probus, 20. 5 and 23;cf. Aur. Viet, dr Cats. 37. 3; Eutr. ix. 17. 3, The 
coincidence between the I.atin biographer, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius shows 
that the saying of Probus, if not genuine, was invented in the 3rd cent. Cf. TTi. Momm¬ 
sen, Names, 23, 1890, p. 259; Dannhiuscr, Untas. z. Gesch. d. Kais. Probus, pp. 84 ff.; 
J. H. K. Crces, The Reign f the Emperor Probus, p. 139; G. Costa, ’L’opposizionc sotto 
i Coatantini’, Race. Lumbroso, pp. 2930*. I find as little reason to think that the saying 
reflects the state of mind of Rome in A.D. 306, before the conflict between Constantine 
and Galerius, as to see in it an invention of the time of Theodosius. 

1 On the Antoninianus in the 3rd cent, see A. Cesano in de Ruggiero, Dig. efrigr. iii, 
pp. >624 ff.; E. Bubelon, Trail/ dts mormaus, i, pp. 610 ff.; A. Segr£, Ktuviv N6fuan o. 
Rend. Liruti, t6, 1920, pp. 4 ff.; P. H. Webb, Mum. On. 1927, pp. 314 ff.; H. Mattingly, 
ibid., pp. 2i9ff.; P. H. Webb in Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imp. Coinage, vi 
(1927), pp. 8 ff. and 248 ff.; cf. Mattingly, ibid., p. 14. Cf. Chap. IX, note 32, and on 
the value of the Antoninianus at Dura, C. B. Welles, Excav. at Dura-Europos, Prelim. 
Rep. iv (1933), pp. 140 ff. [Sec Excavations et Dura-Europos, Final Report vi, The 
Coins, by A. R. Bellinger (New Haven, 1949)]. 

3 F. Ocrtcl, ‘Der Nicdcrgang der lieHcnistiscbcn Kultur in Agypten’, Meue Jahrb. 
43, 1920, pp. 375 f.; A- Segre, Cinolazione monelaria e prezzi nel mondo antico (1922); 
J. Kell, Forsch. Eph. iii, pp. 102 ff., nos. 10-12 (bread price doubled between a.u. too 
and 200). 

4 Sec Chap. V, note 47. 
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* P.Oxyr. 1411 (a.d. 260). Ii is possible that the troubled conditions of the short rule 
of Macrianus and Quietus contributed to the general insecurity which prevailed in 
Egypt throughout the 3rd cent. On the preference for Ptolemaic silver in the 3rd cent. 
a.d. sec C. Wesscly, Mitt. P.R. iv, pp. 144 ff. The earlier orders probably emphasized 
the principle embodied in the utterance of Epict. Diss. iii. 3. 3, which is quoted in 
Chap. V, note 47. 

0 G. Killctcr, Gesckichte dts Jinsfussei im gruchisck-rbirdschen AUertum bis auf Justinian 
(1898), pp. at 1 If. Cf. A. Scgre, 'll mutuoeil tasiod'intcresse ucirEgittogreco-romano’, 
Aleut e Roma , 1924, pp. 119-38. 

7 B. I.aum, Sliftungtn in tier gtiuhischen und romiseken Antiie, i (1914), pp. 8fT.; cf. 
P- * 55 - 

8 See Chap. Ill, notes 15-18, and Chap. V, note 19; cf. Chap. V, note 20, on the 
trade through Palmyra. The destruction of Palmyra by Aurelian was fatal to the 
Eastern land-trade in general, and v> was the conquest of South Russia, and especially 
of l’untkapacum, by the Goths. Cf. the articles quoted in note 2. 

« On Dacia see the articles quoted in Chap. X, note 7, and cf. the paper of Jorga 
read before the French Academy on 22 Feb. 1924, C.R. Acad. Inscr. 1924, p. 66. Jorga’s 
conclusions, however, which were opposed at tl»e meeting by F. Lot, cannot be 
accepted. On Panticapaeum, M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
p. 155, and in Mon. Plot, 26, 1923, pp. 99 ff. 

10 Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 16. 4; Zos. i. 69; J. II. E. Crecs, Reign of Probus, pp. 106 ff. 
and 159. It is worth noting that Probus settled many of his veterans in l.sauria with 
the same purpose of parifying the land and securing a constant supply of well-trained 
soldiers as the Severi had in founding similar settlements in Africa, on the Danube, 
and on the Rhine; sec Chap. IX, notes 48-52. 

" Scr. Hist. Aug. Prob. 17; Zos. i. 71. t. The advance of this wild tribe probably 
coincide with the Hill of the kingdom of Merot and with the rise of the kingdom of 
AxOm. They were allies of the Palmyrenes and supporters of the usurper Firmus (Scr. 
Hitt. Aug. Firm. 5). The victory of Probus over them was only a temporary success. 
Diocletian was forced to cede to them the Dodecasehoinos, and the lUemmycs remained 
the terror of Egypt for many centuries to come: sec Wilckcn, Grundy, pp. 30 f. and 
68fT., cf. Chest. 6; VV. Schubart, Einfuhung, p. 24:, cf. p. 147;.!. Lcsquicr, I.'Atmie 
romaine d'£gypte, pp. 33 ff., and the literature conrerning Nubia given in Chap. VII, 
notes 53 fl‘. 

'* R. (-ignat, L'ArtrJe romaine d'Afriqm *, i, pp. 53 ff.; IIA 609, 610; L. Chatelain, 
C. R. Acad. bucr. 1919, pp. 352 ff. The last extension of the frontier to the South was 
carried out by Gordian III: cf. J. Carcopino, Rto. It. one. 25, 1923. pp. 33 fT. [cf. L'An. 
*P- ' 923 * 95 - 98 ]. ««*• *924 (2). PP- 3 « 6 fT.. and Syria, 6, 1925, pp. 30 ff. 

11 Such at least is the opinion of the best authority on Roman Britain, the late 
F. Haverficld, Romanizativn of Roman Britain 4 (1923), pp. 76 f. What he says, however, 
about Gaul cannot be accepted. For Gaul the 3rd cent, was a time of great disasters. 
A sort of peace and stability came later, after Diocletian. 

14 Scr. Hist. Aug. Aur. 7. 4 and 5. 

15 A careful enumeration of plagues may be found in Zos. i. 26, 36, 37, 45, and 46. 
His description of the plague under Gallicnus is striking (i. 37): «V «V*d rat 5 i *ai rdtv «V 
’IMvfuoiS TTfutypaTatv «'« rijs raiv E«v$ur i^aoov iAw «cu naarji rijs vno 'Ptoftalout apMS 
It t 6 fir/ulu buk* tirat aaXivOfiIvrjs, X'x/ibs tmfSptoas rats jt 6Xt<ru\ ofos Ovnot irpirtpov Iv 
vovrl rip xpbvp owlfa, r&s dso ru>* fiapfidpw ovpfopas ncrpunrlpas awl^r/vo’, rots 5* rjj 
vQtroi KartiXTjufuvots il&Uftoviifiv ioarois ib&ov *ai ras iaXtuarlas y&y »oAcis, aibptuv nav- 
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rdiraoi yaopivas fajpovs. Til. Reinach, Res. il. gr. 19, 1906, p. 142, no. 75; a citizen of 
Aphrodisias Aourpoif xal orrapytan hapo* *al A ip6v o«A aaavra (time of the Scveri or later?). 
'Die baneful practice of the exposure of children and of procured abortions, of little 
importance in prosperous times, may have been one of the causes of depopulation in 
the 3rd cent. See C. Appleton, La I/mgioiU tt Vasar U mnt volonlaire aux premiers siecles de 
notreeie (Lyons, 1920) ;H. Rennet, Class. Journ. 18, 1923, pp. 341 ff.; cf. TAP A 53,1922, 
pp. xvii-xviii; F. Maroi, Tntomo all'adozionc degli esposti neU'Egitto romano’, Rare. 
Lumbroso, pp. 377IF.; J. Carcopino, *Le Droit romain d'exposition dr? enfant* et 1 c 
Gnomon de l’idiologue', Mim. Soc. Ant. de France, 77, 1928, pp. 59 ff. If Sevcrus issued 
a special edict against exposure, this means that matters were serious enough; but the 
edict probably achieved little. 

16 I shall quote later certain papyri from Egypt which refer to flights as a quite 
common and almost natural occurrence. Measures against dccurinns leaving their 
place of residence and trying to settle down in other cities were taken as early as the 
time of the Severi: sec Ulp. Dig. 50. 2. 1. 

17 Brigandage raged all over the Roman Empire. A detachment of sailors was sent 
to Umbria to fight bandits in the time of Philip, CIL xi. 6107 » Dessau, ILS 509 
(a.d. 246). Compare the two praefetli arcendis lotrociniis in Germany, CIL xiii. 5010 
— Dessau, ILS 7007 (Noviodunum) and 6211 (Treveri); cf. O. llirsehfeld, ‘Die 
Sichcrheitspolizci im rOmhchcn Kaiscrreich’, Kl. Schr., p. 610. Some tribe* in the 
mountains resumed their inborn habit of organized robbery and practised it on a large 
scale. I have mentioned the Isauriam in Asia Minor; the same is true of some tribes 
in the Maritime Alps, Scr. Hist. Aug. Proc. 12. 1-3. On the revolt of peasanls in Sicily, 
which took the form of a regular pillage of the province, Scr. Hist. Aug. Gall. 4. 9. 
On robbery at lea, IGRR iii. 481 ( - Dessau, ILS 8870: quoted in full, note 24, 
below) (a.d. 253). On robbery in general, O. llirsehfeld, Kl. Schr., pp. 591 ff.; 

L. Fricdlattdcr-G. Wiwowa, Sitteng. Reims*, i, pp. 390 IT. (without discrimination 
of time); sec also G. Cancacuzfcnc, Aegyptus, 9, 1928, p. 69. A soldier ( 1 . 46) is 
*aid to have been occisiu a lalrontbus in a pridianum of the First Spanish Cohort, in the 
time of Trajan. Conditions were of coone exceptional. In this recently occupied and 
barely appeased country, the task of maintaining order was the responsibility of the 
military garrisons rather than of the cities: cf. Chap. VI, note 82. Though most 
of the inscriptions which mention robbers cannot be dated, it is to be noted that 
most of the literary sources which tpeak of robbery as a common thing belong to 
the end of the 2nd or to the 3rd cent. a.d. (e.g. Apuleius and the novels). We may 
admit that the improved organization of the military police—the development of 
the institution of/rvmentarii, coUetiones, speculators, beneficiarii, and slationarii, who all 
played their part in combating brigandage—was due to the political preoccupations 
of the emperors and was used for the purpose of hunting out political suspects. Never¬ 
theless, the fact that it was in the 3rd cent, that the institution of field gendarmes was 
systematically developed, and a well-planned network of military posts (stationes) of 
beneficiarii and of slationarii was devised and methodically established, show's how bad 
were the conditions and how powerless the cities to fight the plague of brigandage. 
On the beneficiarii see A. von Domaszcwski. Westd. <eilschr . 21, 1902, pp. 158 IF, and in 
Rom. Mitt. 17, 1902, pp. 330 IF; J. Schwcndcmann, Der hist. Wat dor Vita Marci, 
pp. 70 IF, and Chap. IX, note 7; cf. note 26 below. On the speetdatores and their 
journeys, sec my article in Rom. Milt. 26, 1911, pp. 267ff.; on the insignia and the 
functions of the beneficiarii and speculators, E. Ritterling. Bonn. Jahrb. 125, 1920, pp. 9 ff.; 

M. Abramif, Starinar (1922) (in Serbian); cf. on the beneficiarii and statores my article in 
Excavations at Dura-Europas, Prelim. Rep. i (1929), pp. 56IF; on the slationarii and their 
quasi-judicial activity, especially in Asia Minor, O. Uirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizei’, 
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in KL Scfaiflen, pp. 596 ff., and on the slalionarii on the imperial estates, id. Die k. Vet- 
ivaltungsb.-, p. 134, note 3; J. Keil-A. von Premcrstcin, ErsU Reise , p. 50, no. 101; 
jjiuiU Retie, p. 115, no. 222; Drill* Reise, p. 28, no. 28, and p. 11, no. 9. A special 
quasi-municipal iipyrapxit* (the slave of an emperor) appears in OGlS 550. A 
group of tipympx 01 ^nd Situypirni is mentioned in inscriptions recorded by them in 
the sanctuary-cave of In-Daghinda Qogia-in in Pamphylia: sec G. Morctti, Ann. d. R. 
sc. arch, di Atene, 6-7, 1923-4, pp. 509 ft, rsp. no. 3, where I read <lp^rap’x»s Moa\x»s 
S*w|y/irrcu £ u V(v|«ros MW jas ‘Ep*>1; cf. no. 5, where I would read Avtwif £iai|yj»MT 7 }i 
£J*\rpo+os | a «m[yistr\np (after the first A IQ Moretti reads EPMETHE]) (= SEG vi. 688, 
690]. The same readings are given by L. Robert, BCH 52, 1928, pp. 407 fT., who 
also gives, p. 408, note 3 and p. 409, note 2, a complete bibliography concerning 
tiptfvapx at ai >d fuaypirai. Cf. Chap. VII, note 106, and pi. lxxiv. My impression is 
that in the tst and 2nd centuries the cities were fairly successful in combating robbery, 
and that it was the misery of the second half of (he 2nd cent, and of the 3rd that revived 
the plague and forced the emperors to organize strong corps of military police, and to 
insist that the cities should take a more active part in suppressing brigandage by intro¬ 
ducing new municipal offices of a liturgical character with a wide-reaching responsi¬ 
bility. Such were the 'guardians of the peace* in Asia Minor, an institution 

which gradually spread to other Eastern provinces, like the institution of the dccaprotui 
(O. Hirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizci’, A 7 . Sehr., pp. 605 IT., and Forsch. Eph. iii, no. 70; 
cf. the special police of the temple of Kphesus: L’An. ip. 1926, no. 15) und the praeftcli 
arctrulis latrociniis in some provinces of the Wot. On Egypt see Cliap. IX, note 43, and 
note 54 below. In Syria in the 3rd and 4th cent. a.d. the police were called &**abipx<u 
and had several villages under their supervision: sec Moutcrdc, Syria, 6,1995, pp. 243 fT. 
(commentary on the funerary inscription of a man who had been killed *•(* pt)S*v6s 
by a aofaSap*’?*)- Cf. F. Cumont, Rend. Pent. Acead. Arch. 5, 1927, pp. 73 fT., and 
W. Vollgraff, Syria, 7, 1926, p. 283. Cf. also Ch. Torrcy, Exeats. al Dura-Eurnpos, Prelim. 
Rep. i, p. 63, and M. Kostovtzeff, ibid., p. 59, note 1. The same is true of Italy; sec 
Mommsen, Ram. Slaolsr* ii, p. 1075, notes 1 and 2. The conditions did not change in 
the early 4th cent.: see the inscription of Thuburbo Mtyus in Africa, /LA 269, an 
imperial letter in reply to complaints about the b/nrficiarii. 

'* There is no other explanation of the repeated settlements of raptured barbarians 
and the assignment of Und to barbarian tribes, which were so common in the 3rd cent. 
The fact that it was possible to evacuate Dacia and to find room for its population in 
other provinces of the Danube region attests the depopulation both of Dacia and of the 
other Danube lands. See, further, the quotations made below from the plaint of the 
villagers of Scaptoparc, Syll.* 888, especially 11. 53 ff.: ‘Wc have declared that wc 
can endure no longer, and we intend to leave our ancestral homes because of the 
violence of our visitors. For in truth wc have been reduced from many householders to 
a very few’ (AfAsfarajUv yip m* 4 n ypas bvtaofai ArofWiK, *ai vofiv f*oj**v «V* aT “- 
Ai vtCv nal to vs narpjrovs 9 *n*Xlovs tt)v rdtr *irrpx r, b*"' , > tyMtV filar. «al yap 'Its dAr/fliuf tlrrA 
noXXd/v ohm 8cmror<Sr ns cAa^xarowr «ar<Ai^Ao^a/ l o-). Cf. the inscription of Aragug 
(quoted in note 26), 1 . 34: «ai ra x o, f"' a •PVeoSaPa* ««' ir[darara yiyvnrSax]. 
The evidence for the settlements of barbarians has been often collected; sec, e.g. 
O. Srerk, i, p. 384, 12 and 2t (p. 532), and, for the time of M. Aurelias, J. Sehwcndc- 
mann, Der hist. Wert der Vila Mara., p. 53; cf. E. Birkcrmann, Das Edikl its Kaisers 
Caracalia in P.Giss. 40 (Diss., Berlin, 1926), pp. 23 ff. Barbarians were very early settled 
in Roman territory; sec for instance the inscription of Plautius Silvanus AeiUnus, 
Dessau, ILS 986 ** CU. xiv. 3608 (Ncronian age), and the settlement of 50,000 bar¬ 
barians on the Roman border of the Danube ordered by Augustas, Strab. vii. 310 c, and 
A. von Premcrstcin, 6st. Jahresh. 1, 1898, Beibl. pp. 145 ff. 
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19 On malaria see H. N:»en, lUilisiht Latdeskunde, i, pp. 4t3 ff.; W. H. S. Jones, 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2, 1909, pp. 97 ff., and the articles Tebris’ 
in Pauly--Wissowa, Da r ember g-Saglio, and tie Ruggiero. There is, however, no suffi¬ 
cient evidence for the spread of malaria in Italy in the end and 3rd centuries, and it is 
a question whether the depopulation of La hum, Etruria, and South Italy was due 
chiefly to malaria or whether the spread of malaria was due to depopulation. 

10 Everybody who is familiar with the work of excavation in the Roman provinces, 
and with the local museums of antiquities, knows what an enormous contrast there is 
between the archaeological material of the 2nd cent, and the second lialf of the 3rd. 
One of the most striking features of the 3rd cent. is the further decentralization of 
manufacturing activity, the gradual disappearance of imported articles (even when 
there were industrial centres near at hand), and the predominance of local ware. 
Another feature is the pove.rty of the graves of this period. The insecurity of the times 
is attested by the frequency of the so-called ‘coin hoards’. But the most convincing and 
the simplest test is a comparison of the coins of the period «»f the Antonines and of the 
Sevcri with those of the second half of the 3rd cent. We find an almost complete lack 
of new types, frequent mistakes in the inscriptions, and a bald and rough style -a real 
desert in comparison with the still blossoming coinage of the earlier times. The same 
observation applies to the monumental art of the period, apart from the portraits. 
We have only to compare the bas-reliefs of the column of M. Aurelius and the monu¬ 
ments of Scptimius Scverus with such later products u% the bas-reliefs of the arch of 
Constantine and of the arch of Galerius at Salonica. It is to be noted that the second 
half of the 3rd cent, produced no important public monuments, except those of 
Aurelian. 

” The measure by which Aurelian made the ritics rrjpomiblc for waste and aban¬ 
doned land Is well known {Cad. Just. 11.58. 1). I doubt whether it was the first measure 
of the kind. The practice at least was much older (my Stndun 4. Gescfi. rtirn. Kol., p. 393). 
The increase of waste land, and especially the decay of viticulture, in Italy is also attested 
by Aureliari's well-known attempt to revive this branch of husbandry in Etruria by 
distributing families of war-captivcs among the owners of abandoned vineyards (Srr. 
fiist. Aug. Aurcl. 48. a; L. Homo, Aurilim, p. 150; E. Groag in Pauly-Wi.v«ow<a, v, 
col. 1410). Wc have already mentioned that the economic decay of Italy affected the 
food-supply of the city of Rome, and forced the emperors (especially Aurelian) to 
nationalize this branch of the administration of the capital. The hopeless decay of the 
culture of the vine in Italy explains the liberal policy of Probus in regard to its cultiva¬ 
tion in the provinces (Set. Hist. Aug. Prob. 18. 8). The measures adopted for the pro¬ 
tection of viticulture in Italy were futile, as there was now very little to protect. The 
reform of Probus enabled Gaul at least to revive ugain; ef. C. Julliau, // istoire de la 
Gaule, iv, p. 609; J. H. E. Crccs, Riign of Probus, pp. 142 f. His ordinance, attested as 
it Is not only by the Latin biographer but also by Victor and Eutropius, is certainly 
genuine. How far the early restrictions on viticulture in the provinces w'crc still in 
force before his reign cannot be ascertained; but there is no doubt that neither South 
Gaul nor Spain nor Dalmatia was subject to any such restrictions, to say nothing or 
the Oriental provinces, including Thrace. 

11 Chap. VII, note 31. 

23 See above, note 17. The I.ydius of Zosimus (Palfurius of the Latin biographer) 
was probably one of the local ehiefs, a member of the local aristocracy and a Roman 
citizen. His full name perhaps was Palfurius Lydiuv. the Palfurii Surae were a good 
Roman family, which still survived in the 3rd cent. ( Scr. Hist. Aug. Gall. 18. 6). If so, 
the Isaurian hero would appear in quite a different light, as a local dynast, like the 
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dynasts of Palmyra, Emeaa, EHraa, &c., and not as a common robber. The coloniza¬ 
tion of the land by Roman soldiers after the death of Lydius shows that separatist 
tendencies were very strong in the country of the Isaurians. 

24 IGRR iii. 481 *» Dessau, ILS 8870 (cf. A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus. 58, 1903, 
pp. 382 fF., and Gesch. d. tom. Kaiser, ii, p. 297;/*/// iv, p. 378, no. 137): OvaAdpmy 
SrartOuw Kattrov rd* updriorov ijv)ipax n * S^fiaaruiy, xpaitroairoy Ttpp’/aoltuy 

ra>v rrpes Olvoav&ois j (Soldi) «al o S^fios »ai rj ytpooaia ray tCtpydrijy vpoyoyadfttyov ryr **/hjk«js 
Kara tfaXaaoav nai Kara yj*, e»ii^ 9 a»r a rj Aajixpa r>fitov iroAti ptrd *dai)j tuKQapias 
jprpil* tfi’, dyaydyra bi «al hraiptOv ^Aonpatf d* rtp Aooatyploi rj npi t <&(<&>) A r 0«ff0pfa>(*] 
tV j 17 titopiod'i [«] beat* Itpa too KDpioo iindir OmAc/uomv Z’c^aoroO. Cf. Fotsch. 
Eph. iii, no. 38. 

,s 1S4T. //tr/. - 4 i/£. Proc. 12. 1-3: 'Proculo patria Albingauni fuerc, positi in Alpibus 
maritimis. domi nobilis sed maioribus btroeinantibus atquc adeo pc core ac servis 
et is rebus, quas abduxerat, satis dives, fertur denique eo tempore quo sumpsit im- 
perium duo milia servorum suonim annassc....* 5: ‘idcmquc fortissimus, ipse quoque 
lairociniis adsccutus, qui tamen armatam semper egerit vitam.’ 

16 The inscription was found and first published by J. G. C. Anderson in JHS 17, 
> 097 . PP- 4'7 fl -. cf- A - Schultcn, Rom. Milt. 13, 189H, pp. 231 fF.;J. G. C. Anderson, 
JUS 18, 1898, pp. 340 IT. — 067 . 9 519 *- CIL iii. 14191; tny article in Klio, ii, 1906, 
pp. 249 ff.; J. Keil A. von Premerstcin, DrilU Retie, p. 12. The attempts to 
restore this inscription have not taken into account the fact that the lines of the 
document (the right border is mutilated) were much shorter than has usually been 
supposed. This is shown by the first lines, which can be rmtored with full cer¬ 
tainty. The numbers of letters missing, according to my calculation, are approximately 
12 to 13 in the first 14 lines; 15 to 16 in 11. 15-17; tH in 11. ift-20; 21 in II. 21-23, and 
about 23 to 23 in the last line* of the document. 1 may, therefore, suggest a new 
restoration of the inscription. Considerations of space forbid a discussion of the former 
attempts; Xya9y T4 *n I Imp. Gacs. M. [Julius P]hi(lippus p. f. Aug.] et [M. Julius 
Philippujs n[o]bi[llisaimus Cacs. M. Aufr. Eglccto] | pe[r] Didymum mil(itcm) 
ccn(tcnarium) frum(cntarium): procojnjsulc v. c. pcrspecta fide eoruni quae (adlo- 
gastis si] | quid iniuriose gcratur, ad sollicitudinem suam revocabit. [v]a[l]e. | /luro- 
•cpdropt Kaioap c Sf. 'looM* IhMw** Eiaofhi Birv^t *[~ M - I Mrir* 

imd>av4*7T<ir<p Kalonp* 86,0, aapi Adpr&ev ‘EyH*r [ov *<pi too «m]Vov row Xpayouyyuy 
wopnUuw koI y««/r/cir riiv ifitrtpi** [rod V» rj X *ot*o (0 T)<rrr<avd,v Eoi)V<M> rut* 
Kara $pvyta* roiraw Sul T. Ou[Afr,oi diivpou) | trrpanJrroir adytuiy It roif liaxapnordroif i/fiu*- 
Miupots, tvotjSJo[iaTOt «ai iAw]'fToraro* r«3* adiwort (SaoiM an-, j/x/xor teat yaA^d* tov (S!ov 
iiay[drrajy xd/TTp «To]i*ijp 4 i« «ai biaatiopdry k[*]m)u'i«v. p&Ot yptis dAAdrpia r<£* «[i>ri^rara'- 
rat*] | Kaifidv ndoxoyrti rjvb< r^v Udruar [»]p*iV wpoadyoptr. «x*[ra< bi to rfj{ S<]] jarait iv 
roilroif gaipfo* ifUrtpd* [/]apo-, tVpturar[oi avro«parop«s, 6j];po( oArf«Aypoj o l xma^dyomt 
k(ai) yr*vop«voi ri}t vprrtpas [tJ*t 3 ryro{ Uttnr 3 ta]jo« 3 p« 9 ti bi vapd ri dAoyov xal vapavpaorii- 
(it0a vn‘ (Vrutatr o[f< SqpJ]|«o* i* )ito6yuot ydp rryyrfwrcf Kai^ljjrc (read 

Hrfii) napa orpara[p;»i'a»r ovr«t irdo]\xO)t€y tiAAor put tdtv tyitrtfKitr p«Kopuororwi’ xaipd/v 
[ 8 « 3 rt>ovr<f '/dp] r<J Xrfuvd* «At'pa vapaAtpraromi raj Ao[ 5 ods arpardpyai to »f(al) 
orpa](ri<urai »c(<ii) 8«t*a<rrac rat* npovx^* 10 *’ *{ar]« rj* «oAu> \ Koivnpmvol rt u]!/i/r»poi «V»i- 
ve{p]xipevoi *ai KaraA4pirai>o*r<s rds A'fco^opooj <>8avr «ai and rui*] . tpytoy jpas dptordxTtf not 
roit dpoT'fpao (S6o f (fryfapotoitrc? rii pybir o 4 o]^Adp»ra adroit irapaapaoooaai- «a! aupflaiVci 
0(1 [rd rux^a i]jjac «’< r{ ox'rou d$uitio4ai fnaonapir o*r trcpl tS* atra[f j it) xanjABoptv if to 
civ, at] | Stfhori, piytQos, dvdrt rj* tsapyor 8,tisr[s ipxV «V 4 a « wr< ? T ° y«ya]^f- «"i dwaK 
Tr«pi Todrai* iViu[ij]l^ aou j Sejia «oi , rroA^ 8yAo< ^] | o-reray^Vij- quae libe[l)Io 

complexi esti[s, ad procos. misimus] j qui dabit operam ne d[iu]tiu(i)s qucrelljis 
locus sit]. of* oiSot o-fa\o[s j]^««* « rav tt/s r[j r Srjorox ytyoet, oltv,S/]|^'?*nv 
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hi t/fiai Kara rr/v aypcixlav ra w d^a[Xsapaxpaaatod'u, c]'nep^atv6[y\r<nv rtvatv 
xai ai/vxrarovtTtov [r’apa ri 5**aiae, aiaavrats 2 ]U t»co rutv Kaioaptap/ai’ oo ra ti iy 6 vra 

<k[aa]«i«o[flai «ai ro gpevtpa tis auroirt] | |<‘;a:uAi]o**o5ai *ai rd ympis ipr^pavo$ac ica! dvja<r- 

Tara ylyveaSai- ^taoytioi ya#>] ! [rvypborrc]c *«i ov rape. r[^i> ojSdf KarotKoCrTtf . 

(There follow a few remains of two more lines, below which the stone is fractured.) 
In this short note I cannot defend the new suggestions which I have introduced into 
the text, hut a word may be said on the new reading which I have suggested in 1. 2: 
mil{itcm) cen(tenarium) frum(enlarium). It follows exactly the facsimile given in Ander¬ 
son’s second article. The title centenarius applied to a Jiumentnrius is new for the 3rd cent. 
a.d., but in the 4th cent, it is commonly applied to the successors of the jrumentarii, the 
agentes in rebus. On the frumentarii see O. Hirschfeld, ‘Sicherheitspolizci*, Kl. Schr,, 
pp. 5H8 and 59a; D. Vaglieri in dc Ruggiero, Dig. cpigy- iii, pp. 2a 1 IT.; Fiebiger 
in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, cols, taa ff.; P. K. Baillie Reynolds, JRS 13, 1923, pp. 177 
and 183 IT.; cf. Chap. VIII, note 11, and Chap. IX, note 7. On the agenles in rtbm and 
the title caUeturius applied to them, cf. O Hirschfeld, ‘Die agentes in rebus’, Kl. Schr., 
pp. 624 ff., especially pp. 626 ff. 

” C 1 L iii. 12336 ~ ICRR i. 674 = SjlU 888; cf. F. Prefaigke, *Dic Inschrift 
von Skaptoparene in ihrer Ber.irhung rur kaisrrlichcn Kanilci in Rom’, Schr. 
d. Wiss. Gts. in Strassbuxg, 1917 (30); M. RottovizefT, JRS 8, 1918, p. 33; Wilckcn, 
Hermes, 55, 1920, pp. t ff.; cf. H. Dessau, Hermes, 6a, 1927, pp. 205 ff., and Wilckcn, 
Arch. J. Papyt. 9, pp. 15 ff. In the early 4th cent, the police agent* remained as 
troublesome as they used to be in the 3rd cent. The reforms of Diocletian and of 
Constantine effected no improvement in their behaviour. See the fragments of a letter 
of an emperor in reply to complaints about the exactions of the beneficiarii, found at 
Thuburbo Majus in Africa (a.d. 315—18?). At the end there comes a curious tariff of 
fees which the benefuiarii were entitled to receive. 

18 P.Oxyr. 1477. In the introduction to this papyrus Grenfell quotes the other 
papyri of the same type, all of an earlier date. 

M C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 75 (3rd~4th cent. a.d.). 

*° P. Jouguct, Papyrus de Th/adelphie (1911). 

11 Unpublished P. Wit., inv. 56. I owe a transcription of the text to the kindness of 
Prof. A. G. I.aird of the University of Wisconsin. On the territory of Philadelphia, 
cf. M. RostovtzcfT, A Large F,staU, pp. 13 f. 

u C. Wessely, Catal. P.R. 58 (a.d. 265/6) from Hcrmupolis Magna, col. ii, 11 . 13 ff.; 
iXlyrrv Sliv {^I«8(( V ] *al * [..].«rdr v oJaar ««u Mpw, KltxAq, 

Si roO | xutpfov xfaor mMJr *al Jrfor]; cf. col. iii, I. 4: hi «),‘c irrpov xa.f/no.] 

ImBcotpfaiiuv avr 6 pir [xetfieroo SjXoe f* x^POf (••) ««< Compare, also, the 

well-known P.Rain. xix “ Mitteis, Chat. 69 (a.d. 330) of Herxnupolis; cf. C. Wessely, 
Catal. P.R. p. 86, and my Studun z- Gtsch. rom. Kol., pp. 198 ff. 'Die description of one 
part of the estate is as follow, II. 3 ff.: <Br ti | *a 8 ' o- ovnat ign- <VncA<Kov *a»p/or M rtXovs 
(dpovpa*) ijL lity', MoAoji/af {ipoupae) yi)’, vapapvto (Spovpa) Lq, avavra vwi \ !» xipoqt 
«al rd lit aiv<fi oixdirtha *u 2 Ik virov rovrouyeutpytoo KaXovpero* JhiXunor, oaov «<rrlr dpovpy/SoO | 
Kai ovaiax’/S yjj? rlXovf (dpovpai) p& Uf xal ti)p trdaai xlpaor tea iarrapov r ip/ «V ai/rg. The 
property consists of parcels of private vineyards and gardens and of a large plot of 
imperial land. See also SB 7630, an of abandoned olive-groves. 

si Scr. HisL Aug. Prob. 9. 3. 

’* P.Oxyr. 1409 (a.d. 278); cf. W. L. Westermann, Ae&ptus, r, igao, pp. ag 7 ff. See 
especially the sanction: id* yip rotovro toV»J[«)!? 5 rwn np[ooTtTa]yfUvwf 

ipiXryrrj, tarot Sri <is Xvfiairdjirtos rois irri rg aatrnplif cn-»d[<nj]{ rr/s Alytsnrov npogp[i]pt]- 
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ov novcr irtfii xptyidruw <LU 4 ko! irtpi aurfjf r^f +0X1* 7 ® r oy"»'a Cf. Chap. IX. 
note 15. 

” 1469 (a.d. 298). 

56 P.Oxyr. 1413 (a.d. 270-5), 11 . 25 ff. I have not been able to make use of the book 
of S. Singalcvich, The S<maU of Oxyrhynchus in they’d Cent, of our Era (KharkofF, 1913) {in 
Russian), dealing with the important papyri which illustrate the activity of the £ovA»j 
of Oxyrhynchus in the 3rd cent.; cf. U. K. P(aoli), Rit.fil. 43, 1913, pp. 178 f. Cf. a 
similar document of the 4th cent., P.Oxyr. 2llO (a.D. 370), and the Princeton papyrus 
of the early 4th cent., H. B. van Iloesen and A. Ch. Johnson ,,TEA 12, >926, pp. 118 ff. 
[~ SB 7261]; cf. U. W'ilcken, Atch.f. Papyi. 8, p. 314. 

J? P.Oxyr. 1419 (a.d. 265). 

3t P.Oxyr. H94 (a.d. 263). 

30 P.Oxyr. it 15 (a.d. 281). 

10 P.Oxyr. I343 (A.D. 299): *<*»»' b,abort* roif btobttoooiv ynHOnfroit orpariwrais. 

*• C. Wessely, Caral. P.R. 84, col. i, 11 . t ff.: 'Efn>wnXtlroo I (fx'wov t^rnyevrotv ivaxo- 

H<\oOi)a(ii tib/Li/ «t!t)»wa«cu» »ai r* 3 v ai»" airCnr ava« Ofito&rvTojr (if rr/r | i' rifv tvrmwnay yU/Hiv. 

The stuffs are corn, chaff, wane, and meat. Special npovofinoi were appointed. 

41 On compulsory deliveries of various kinds in the 2nd cent, and in the first years 
of the 3rd sec Chap. VIII, note 35, and Chap. IX, note 45. There is no doubt that, as 
a rule, the forced delivrry was regarded as a compulsory purchase and that money 
was really paid for the stalls, J. I.cwjuier, L'Arm/t rotnune d’fi&pte, pp. 238 ff. One of 
the most striking examples is the delivery of clothes by the weavers of Soknopaiu Ncsos 
for the soldiers of the army of Judaea in a.d. 128 {P.Ryl. ii. 189); cf. P.Ttbt. 347. 12, 
and P. Gradcnwitz quoted in P.Hib. 67. 10, note. Similar provisions for the army of 
Cappadocia and for the hospital of the ratio casti emit of Rome arc mentioned in a.d. 238 
at Philadelphia (BGU 1364). cf. Chap. V, note 44. As late as a.d. 232 the officials of 
Alexander Severn* paid for the clothes which were delivered to the soldiers in accord¬ 
ance with an order of the prefect, PS/ 797. Compare this practice with the deliveries 
of /oti’i'i orpanutriH^ in the 4th cent., P.Lipt. 45, 46, 48-Co; Wilckcn, Grundz., 
p. 362, and of clothing for the gladiators, P.Lifis. 57. 6-11. Cf. also P.Oxyr. 1424 (about 
A.t». 3t8), 1428, and 1448, and PS/ 781. On the organization of the collection of the 
annona in the 3rd cent, see P. Jouguct, La eit muniapaU, pp. 387 ft; Wilckcn, Grundy, 
p. 360; P.Oxyr. 1115 and 1419; C. Wessely, Calal. P.R. 84; PS 1 793. The fact that pay¬ 
ments for the annona militaris were sometimes made in the 4th cent, does not prove that 
such was the regular practice in the 3rd cent. The same practice, i.e. probably requisi¬ 
tion without actual remuneration, seems to have been introduced into the other 
provinces of the Roman Empire and into Italy; see, c.g. the interesting inscription of 
A. Vitellius Felix belonging to the timr of Callienus found in Thugga, C/L viii. 26582. 
All the offices held by this man are connected with transportation and with the collec¬ 
tion of rents from imperial estates, especially in Africa. One of the most important 
offices was ‘p(rac)p(ositus) agens per Campaniam, Calabriam, Lucaniam, Picenum 
annonam curans militibus Aug. n.’ 

41 P.Oxyr. 1490 (late 3rd rent. A.n.}. 

44 I have dealt vvith the transportation of stale goods in Egypt in three special 
articles, in Arch. f. Papyr. 3,2isff., in Kiio, 6,1906, pp. 253 ff., and in Pauly-Wissowa, 
vii, cols. 169ff.; cf. Wilcken, Grtmdz p. 370, and F. Oertel, Die Idturgie, pp. 115 ff. 
I have since modified the views expressed in these articles in regard to transport by 
land. Transportation from the local storehouses to the river or to the canal was 
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certainly carried out by the guilds of < 5 *»>Aar«u and of Ko^Aorptyoi. Responsibility for 
the transport rested either with the municipal magistrates, to whom the village 
administration was responsible in its turn for payments due from the villages, or with 
the municipal magistrates and the great landowners. I find it hard to explain tlie 
receipts of Thcadelphia in the names of Appian (a big landowner, one of the chiefs 
of Heroninus, sec below, note 59) and Sodikes as receipts given to ravtcX^poi, agents 
of the government for land-rramport. I now regard both Appian and Sodikes as large 
landowners and lessees of imperial lands, who were responsible for the transportation 
of their payments to the landing-place*. For this purpose they used either their own 
donkeys and camels or, as a rule, those of the guilds. See F. Pret&igke, Aich.f. Papyr. 3, 
pp. 44 ff.; my own articles, ibid., pp. 223 IT., in fClio, 6, 1906, p. 253, and in Pauly- 
Wissowa.vii.col. 163; F. Ocrtel, Die Lisurgie, pp. 117/122, note 6,431. Cf. P.Oxyr. 2131 
(a.n, 207) and the documents of c. a.d. 163 concerning the affairs of a group of 
KafiT/XoTp&^’H, studied by C. W. Keyes, JEA 15, 1929, pp. 160 ff. Compare the 
responsibility of special curatores fnutunli Alexandria (rir<<Khjre! olrou AXtfav&iHfut), 
who were member* of the municipal councils, for the river-transport from the Nile to 
Alexandria in the 4th cent., P.Flor. 75 (Wilcken, CJuest. 433, a.d. 380); Wilckcn, ibid. 
434 (a.d. 390); P.Lond. iii, p. 220; Stud. Pal. i. 34; Wilcken, Gtmdz., p. 37 '- Transpor¬ 
tation by river was done chiefly by the shipowners and the ship-lessees, the vavxX^ot. 
Was the raiMrAwii* a liturgy? A strict control over the uavxXqpo » (who, at least in 
Alexandria, were organized as a corporation) was certainly exercised by the govern¬ 
ment as early as the Ptolemaie period (cf. my article, Jaunt. Eton, and Business Hist. 3, 
>932, pp. 728 ff.). It had been inherited by the Romans. The rawrA^'a, however, was 
in the main a good business proposition, and there were plenty of wnwAij/w* who were 
prepared to invest their money in the transport trade. In the 3rd cent it was different. 
There Is no doubt that the state then resorted to compulsion in order to secure a 
sufficient number of rafeAipot, and that the r«**Aifp/a became a liturgy. This is proved 
by many documents, especially by P.Oxyr. 1418 (a.o. 247), 8: [r^c wA»>pu»]0«i<njr v»' IpoO 
vav/tXijplai ao* «LUw[* Xeirovpytu* (?) . . cf. B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. 1412. 14, note. 
Grenfell is undoubtedly right in explaining P.Oxyr. 1261 - a declaration concerning 
the trans|>ort of produce for troops at Babylon, made by a senator who certainly ful¬ 
filled a liturgy—as an exact parallel *0 tbc declarations of a x»'P"»/* oC 

noXtait (P.Oxyr. 1259, a.d. 211) and of a ( P.Oxyr. 1260), cf. F. Preisigke, 

P. Cairo, 34. 3-4. The purport of these documents has not been grasped by F. 
Ocrtel, Die Liturgie, p. 431. Cf. also P.Oxyr. 1553-5 (a.d. 214, 251, 260), which contain 
declarations on oath by KvPiprr/rae. who are shipowners, with a registration of their 
sureties. I do not maintain that in the 3rd cent, the was a pure mu/tut, and 

that it might not be regarded as profitable, because of the privileges connected with 
it (sex' P.I find, iii, p. 163. 1164 [h], of A.n. 212 and P.Oxyr, 2136, of A.n. 291), but in 
case of necessity compulsion was resorted to, and men were forced to keep on their 
business, even against their will. Sometimes, perhaps, even those who had ceased to 
be shipowners, or were not shipowners and transporters by profession at all, were 
forced to undertake responsibility for the transportation of a certain freight by river. 
In the light of the new conclusions on the Alexandrian granaries provided by 
Wilcken’s very interesting article, Hermes, 63, 1928, pp. 48 ff., the regulations con¬ 
cerning the vai>«Aijpot of Alexandria must be carefully rc-cxaminrd. 

45 On the proseattu) annontu see my article in Pauly-Wissowa, vii, cols. 163, 170. W’c 
have shown in the ninth chapter how widespread the prosea/lio annrmae was in other 
parts of the Empire at the beginning of the 3rd cent, and in the eighth chapter that 
recourse was had to it as early as the first decades of the 2nd cent, in cases of emer¬ 
gency. What, however, in the 2nd cent, was a voluntary service of rich provincials 
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gradually became a compulsory minus. In Egypt in the second half of the 3rd cent, it 
appears as a normal institution. Men were specially and regularly appointed for the 
purpose by the city councils and were made responsible for the shipments. See P.Oxyr. 
1414. ig ff.C KarasOfirrr) and 1415. 4 fT., especially 7: £ovA#erai flwev *7io[7y>a- 
wijruxraw (?) fr]* ji*) fevyaunr. In the 4th cent, the institution flourished, Wilckcn, 
Chrest. 43, intr. {P.Oxyr. 60, A.D. 323). 

** PS! 298 (4th cent. a.d.). 

P.Oxyr. 1414 (a.d. 270-5); ef. Wcsseiy, Cat. P.R. i, no. 53; Wilckcn, Arch, f 
Papyr. 7, p. 103; and above, note 42. 

«* C. Wcurly, Catal. P.R. ii. 177. 24: #w iiiarox Si ovJUw a XXtp | a- ru 

twovtly u n>) tfiol *al rofr I a<» /iot [(.♦.]», cf. P.Oxyr. 1455 (a.d. 275), a declaration of 
an oil-dealer. Cf. Chap. X, note 39, and above, note 21. 

«» On cessio bomrum see Chap. VIII, note 44, and cf. Chap. IX, note 45. The 
rescript of Sever us: P.Oxyr. 1405, 10 IT., •) Si <*m« fda oou $k tovtou oiWk p\afi<jo<iai, 
oMi m to | owfia i 9 pta 9 jau, cf. RGJ 473 = Mitteis, Chreit. 375 (a.d. 200), 6: 

vo)ioOtTrj<j<u Sri 0(1 xph rouf r^w 1[kotbow noitfasyiivovs (?)] tWxsoSai ovrr troAonw-ir oorr 

lA.wn[*o.r rrpiypaw. .. ). I lermophilus* appeal to this or a similar rescript: CPR 20 ■* 
Wilckcn, Chrest. 402 (a.d. 250), 15 <T. My quotation is from PSI 292 (the Creek text is 
given in Chap. IX, note 45). Equally explicit is PS! 807 (a.o. 280), a petition addressed 
by Aurelius Horaelcius to a btnefuiaruis of the prefect, i.c. to a police officer. Hcracleiu* 
was made responsible by the decaproti for some land which did not belong to him. To 
his complaint he adds, II. 21 IT.: araynatatt rd fhf)\eiSia ifiwy \ <x<s* ri 

iXtudtpov *<U avoflfHaro* (he fears imprisonment and corporal punishment). 

*° P.Oxyr. 16G3 (3rd cent. A.D.); cf. P.Oxyr. 2107 (a.d. 262): an instruction to the 
chief of police (o'wvx**) of the Oxyrliynchitc notnc to send a certain person to the 
fiTurrpaTwof, after he had done what was necessary, if not to the prefect. 

P.Oxyr. 62 — Wilckcn, Chrest. 278 (after A.D. 242). 

11 P.Oxyr. 64 ( * Wilckcn, Christ. 475), and 65; and cf. Wilckcn, Grundz. p. 414. 

” P.Flor. 137. 7; 131. 10, 12; 250. 4; cf. P.Gen. 16 - Wilckcn, Chrest. 334 (a.d. 207). 
Very instructive is the private letter PS! 842, II. 7 IT.: 5.4 yvderwoo* Sn ii* d^cAtJewrw 
«A 0 oV . . . £apanlw adroit erpaypnm ru rifatr AA* yap orparubrijy trt/ufiai, rrA. 

** P.Flor. 2 — Wilckcn, Chrest. 40« (a.d. 265); cf. Wilckcn, Grundz., p. 349, BGU 
325 ® Wilckcn, Chrest. 472 (3rd rent, a.d.): «<^7t Eo*ro*[alou N^a]oo. lna],»ayy«A- 
A«rai rots vn[o]ytypamii*<Mi Ajeromaorai'Jr spvot]X 9 *i> rofr r+jt Kshfiqt | Sr/u00,'oit xal 
aya(r)Tf/aai rou[t «ir)c{»yrow»if»oo« KOKoCpyov f. j iavSi JptMfOaxn, tri/i^^OOr[rJai 

M Tor Xx/inpS(raTov) | jye/sSra, and P.Oxyr. 80 ^ Wilckcn, Chrest. 473 (time of 
the Gordians). O. Hirschfcld, ‘Die agyptischc Pdtzd der rbmlschcn Kaiscrzcit 
nach Papyrusurkundcn’, Kl. S<hr., pp. 612 ff. Cf. Chap. IX, note 45. 

The average fortune of a member of the city bourgeoisie cannot be estimated in 
the absence of statistics. What we hear occasionally docs not lead us to overestimate 
the wealth of the bourgeoisie. Most of them were well-to-do, but not rich men. In P.Ryl. 
ii. tog (A.D. 235), the heirs of Aurelius Hcrmias value their father’s estate at 10 tal. 
ZtfiaorA; in P.Amh. 72 (a.d. 236), we have auothcr valuation of the same kind amount¬ 
ing to 3 tal.; in P.Oxyr. 1114 (a.d. 237), a third one of 200,000 sest. We must not forget 
how depreciated the currency of this period was. 

,6 The confiscated land which w'as assigned to a city was called ra uwoarVAA ovra 77J 
Srttanpiurtiq. or rd iJird>>xwra Senaspoirtla, the deeaproti being responsible for the 

revenues of such land. Another designation was rd i^rapxorra o'icov nSXtws. See PS! 
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187; P.Flar. ig, cf. P.Fay. 87. 5; 88. 5 P.Oxyr. 122. I; 54- 1; CPR 39. 8. On the iroXirucd, 
as opposed to the XMfujrutrf, and on the special municipal treasury of the city, as 
opposed to the governmental one, see B. Grenfell, P.Oxyr. 1419. 2, note. Cf. above, 
note 32. On the activity of the decaproii and their violence, see P.Ryl. ii. 114 (a.d. 280), 
and PS/ 807 (a.d. 280). 

n The attempt of Philip is well attested by many documents. The best known is 
P.Lond. iii, pp. 109 ff. no. 1157= Wileken, Oaest. 375 (a.d. 246), a sale of land by the 
government to a bcnefiiiarius of the prefect in accordance with the order of Claudius Mar- 
cdlus the K<j8oXtKos(ralionalis) and Marcius Salutarius the procurator. The same order of 
the same two men is referred to in P.Oxyr. 78.11 fF., containing a list of parcels of private 
land, one of which is bought in accordance with the order. I have no doubt that the 
same order is mentioned inP. Wis., inv. 36. 22 ff.: o#«> oil. otiyou orror rov aSnofcaTfoJs 
rJjy tm'Sooiv rwv iroa^cfla w>rupo[vJr4~H ««ra rd *«A«u<rf*Ta 4 |w[ 4 ] K(A]quS.ou 

[A/J aptfiXXou rov fcatnifioT^d]rov *atfo.Wo 5 ««i hl[a\p«lo U Taiof(ro]0 iparlarov 
rponou [rj«ui» SefSaoruir. It is evident that the three veterans from Antinoupolis have been 
attracted by the proclamation of Philip's officials to buy the land, and, being cheated, 
now refer to this proclamation, which probably contained some clauses designed to 
protect purchasers against the carelessness or dishonesty of the local officials. I suspect 
that some of the land owned by Aurelius Sercnus was acquired in the same way and 
at the same time, P.Oxyr. 1636 (a.d. 249), 6: d»d roC indpfarrot /**»* cyopa|[<m*«p Si*]a«V 
vtpl [r]i> aiVn}* ZipCjuf, cf. P.Wis., inv. 56. 30: 7 tipov h Jr[ou yj]^y rod rijt 

Kjfatort. Cf. Chap. IX, note 53. 

** P.Oxyr. 1662 (a.d. 246), it: irexa wp*ofltl\at wtpl rt)t | »»i£oA$r r$ 

Vh*t/ P v | yap$ to0 ItpoG otrori*rcv, cf. 1187. 13-15, and 1630. The protection of small 
landowners was utso the policy of Philip in Africa, where he likewise took over the 
practice of the Sev-ri. see S. Gsell, Bull. mch. du Com. des trap. hist. 1909, p. 183, and 
j. Carcopino, C. K. Acad. Inset. 1919, pp. 379 ff. 

w On the correspondence of Heroninus see D. Comparetti, P.Flor. ii, pp. 41 ff.; cf. 
P.Ryl. ii, pp. 236-40, and F. Oertel, Die Lilurgie, pp. 231 ff. It is not easy to decide 
whether Alypiua, Appian, &c., acted as Amwvyo/, being forced to take on themselves 
the responsibility for large tracts of y$ oC***>i, or iu men who, confident of their 
influence, were willing to try their luck and added by their own choice parcels of y$ 
ovouutij to the land which they owned privately. I am inclined to think that in the 
3rd cent, both government pressure and private initiative contributed to the creation 
of such large holdings as the estate of Alypius, Appian, &c. Cf. my Studicn Z- Ges<h. rdm. 
Koi, pp. 198ff.; Wileken, Grtmdz., pp. 310 ff. and stiff. 

* On the estate of Aurelius Screnus (a.d. 249-80) see P.Oxyr. 1209, 1276, 1558, 
1631, 1633, 1646, 1689, 1763. Xo. 1633 (a.d. 275) is specially important: Aurelius 
Sercnus is bidding for some unsold state land (I. 8: ded d^drjaw Si[<x«if<it]|<o* 
lapoiftojyot (rofl) Zu>l Aov) and outbids another offer (of a member of his own 
family?). Another way of increasing one’s estate was by renting land from other 
persons: in P.Oxyr. 1646 (a.d. 268/9) Aurelius Sercnus rents land from the heirs of 
Vibius Publius, a veteran, drro Alyvnrov, and formerly a 0 oi>A«i'r 4 s 

of Alexandria. We can understand this grabbing of land by rich, energetic, and 
influential men. The most important part of Screnus’ income came from vineyards 
and orchards ( P.Oxyr, 1631, a.d. 280). P.Oxyr. 1631 is one of the most important docu¬ 
ments which show how elaborate and minute were the devices for cultivating vine¬ 
yards and orchards scientifically; see the introduction to this papyrus and the com¬ 
ments of B. Grenfell and myself; cf. P.Oxyr. 2153 (iii. x.n.), a report made by Didymus 
to the ‘very honourable Apollon’ whose estates be administered, on the good harvest 
of one of his vineyards. 
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6t Claudia Isidora ^ o^.oAoywronj ^ «el Avia, P.Oxyr. 919; 1578; 1046. 8; 1G30; 
>634; 1659 (a.u. 214-22). P.Oxyr. 1630 suggests that the estate of Claudia Isidora 
was managed on a system wliich differed from that applied to ordinary y f t IS»< 5 *r>jT©s, 
and approximated to that employed on state 01iolat. It is probable that a large part 
of Isidore’s land was yV) 01W.1j. See P.Oxyr. 1630, introd. If so, we must regard 
Claudia Isidora as another instance of a rich and powerful landowner managing 
large tracts of crown land in Egypt. Aurelia Thermutharion, 4 «<u 'll pals: C. 
Wesscly, Mill. P.E.R. ii. 33 - SB 5126; cf. for the agricultural details P.Oxyr. 1631. 
In the 3rd cent, there was in general a sharp discrimination between the landowners 
and the peasants, the yroGxoi or ycovxoOrm and the Kvpfrtu, P.Oxyr. 1531 (3rd cent., 
before a.d. 258) and 1747 (3rd to 4th cent. a.d.). In the 4th cent, large emphyteutic 
ovo/ai are typical in Egypt, Wilckcn, GrwuU., pp. 316 f.; cf. PS 1 820 (a.d. 312 and 314). 

6i Sec note 60. 

6i The theory that the crisis of the 3rd cent, was caused by the struggle of the 
emperors against the state—or vice versa—is defeuded by many scholars, including 
G. Ferrcro (see Chap. XII, note 12) and, to a certain extent, L. Homo in his brilliant 
articles and books (see Chap. X, notes 4, 7, 10). Also the other theory, that the 
barbarizaiion of the army and of the leading class was the principal cause, has many 
supporters, for instance H. Delbrtldc, Gtufi. d. Kru&skunst, ii* (1921), pp. 219 ff. 
Many who reviewed the first edition of this book have expressed the same opinion, 
in particular G. de Sanctis, Rio.fil., 34, 1926, pp. 531 ff. 

6 ‘ O. Sccck, Gtsch. d. UnUr. d. ant. IVtlP, i, pp. 420 ff. Solar as I know, he was the 
only scholar who emphasized the changed mood of the peasantry in the 3rd cent. 
a.d. He ascribed the change to the emperors’ policy of settling barbarians in the 
Empire. I greatly doubt whether this (actor was of any moment in creating the attitude 
which 1 have described above. There were many provinces of the Empire which were 
not affected by the settlement of barbarians, e.g. Asia Minor, Syria, Africa, Spain, and 
even the larger part of Gaul. On the other hand, the barbarians did not yet play an 
important part in the imperial army. The bulk of the army consisted of peasants levied 
in the provinces from the old stock of the population. I am convinced, therefore, that 
the change of mood in the peasants was due, not to any infiltration of new blood, but 
to the policy of the emperors of the 2nd and the early 3rd cent, and to the natural 
process which led to the spread of a higher standard of culture among the masses of 
the peasants. I have not the slightest doubt that the emperors and the leading men of 
the 3rd cent, fully realized the c hange that was taking place. See Cass. Dio, 52. 19. 6 
(pretended speech of Maecenas): wart «al rjt voXtrtlas viol ofatn peradofH/val My, 
ha iral r<ufrr/r laopx»poG*T<$, trurroi Apb ‘vavtp rtra p<av ri)* ^ptrlpav irt>A*v 

o«Ko(Vr«s‘ xal ravnp piv ovrcoc vikiv ri 5 J aitrrpa aypovs «ai xdifiaf vonl^ovrtt <lva 1. 
It is evident that in the reign of Alexander Sevens the peasants of the provinces did 
not regard the city of Rome as thtir city. 

The evidence about this episode has been fully collected and brilliantly illus¬ 
trated by C. Jullian, Hist, dr la GauU, iv, pp. 587 ff. 

06 Petr. Patr., fr. 10. 4 (Cass. Dio, ed. Boits., 176, iii, p. 746). Aurclian promised 
the soldiers not to leave a dog in the city of Tyana, if it were captured. After the 
capture he ordered all dogs IO be killed, *ak ptra ravra <rvy*aA*o«S avrovs «*wcv in ‘ ifrcrfff 
vnip 700 *A«i> 0 c/xu<r<u roc iro’Acir ravra c wo.\*pt>vptr- «ai iax fiJXXufirv vpatbevti* avras, ouirfn 
r/fur morriovaur aAAa friUW rr/v vpaioov row (,rp-faa>pcv *ai rourotv tiy ^pxriptav 

(fniatofutia 

47 Petr. Patr., fr. g. 2 (Cass. Dio, ed. Boiss., 170, iii, p. 745): in ol LkMol vpis rovs 
iv voXiai cyK<xA<ko^rfvou$ airioKomrov, in ovrot o vtc &t6puiira'ov filav C<lxn*, iAA’ opvlBatv iv 
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xoAiatt ds to u^os KoOrjfUvoiv xai Sri KaraXirroms rijv yfjv tt/v t^SOSU numbs oxopnotr irdA«is 
ctrtA«yoprai nai or* tocs a^vyoif Snppovoi jiaAAor >}c<p cavrofs. 

69 Lib. dc patncima (or. 47, ed. R. Focrstcr, iii, pp. 404 ff.). An admirable analysis 
of the speech is given by F. de Zulueta, De pabociniis ucorum, in P. VinogradofF’s Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History , i (1909), pp. 28 ff. It is to be regretted that the author 
did not pay more attention to the first eleven chapters of the speech, where a special 
type of patrocinitan is described—not that of one powerful officer, as in the case of 
Libanius himself, but that of a whole detachment of soldiers. The fact that the patrons 
of the villages were to a large extent officers is explained not only by the important 
position which the military commander* held in the provinces but also by the ten¬ 
dency of the peasants to seek protection from those whom they supposed to be in sym¬ 
pathy with them. I would again remind the reader of the feelings of allegiance which 
the villagers of the provinces show to their successful countrymen, their natural pro¬ 
tectors. On the paboeinia luorum see F. Martroye, *1 ms Patronages d’agricultcurs et 
dc vici\ Rev. hist, du droit fr. et /tr. 1928, pp. 201 IF. (in speaking of Egypt the author 
overlooks the evidence of papyri). 

M F. Preisigkc, P.Cairo, 4 Wilckcn, Chest. 379 (a.d. 320); cf. id. Grimdz., p. 311. 
The sharp discrimination between the y«o£*o« and thentyifrai (to which I have referred 
above, note fit) amounted to a division of the population into two classes or castes. In 
the 3rd cent, many y«o6*ci were degraded and became ko>^t<u, but hardly any 
Kw/nfrij! became a ywCjvc except through the army. 

xii. The Oriental Despotism and the Problem of the Decay of 

Ancient Civilization 

1 The best general history of the late Roman Empire which takes account of the social 
and economic conditions is O. Seeck’s Gesihichte des Untergangs da an/iken Well, vol. ii 
(1901), with abundant references to the sources; rf. his numerous articles in Pauly- 
Wittowa, and in various periodicals, quoted by the author himself, and by J. R. Bury, 
History of the letter Roman Empire* (1923), vol. i, chaps i ami ii (the best short 
description of the general conditions which prevailed in the late Roman Empire). 
Cf. L. M. Hartmann, Da Unltrgang da ant\ken Welt. Geschichte in gemeuwastdndlicher 
Dantellung, iii (1919), pp. 201 ff., and E. Stein, (iesch. d. spdbdmiuhtn Reuhs, i (1928) 
(ii (1949), Hitloirt du Ilas-Empire (476-565)]. Stein’s book deals in the introduction 
with conditions in the earlier empire: the following chapters pay little attention to the 
social and economic conditions which developed after Diocletian and Constantine. 
This theme is better covered by the general book by F. Ix»t, La Fin du mondt antique 
et le ddbut du moyen Age, 1927 (in the series Evolution de VhmaniU edited by H. Berr). 
It is needless to remind the reader of the brilliant pages of Gibbon on the same 
subject, and of the masterly comments of Godefroy in his edition of the Codex Thro - 
doiianus, A good bibliography is appended to the article of J. S. Reid, ‘The Re¬ 
organization of the Empire', Cambridge Medieval History, i (1911), pp. 24 IF., and to the 
book of Lot. On Diocletian see K. Slade, Der Politika Diokletian uni die letzte gross* 
ChrisUnvafolgung (1926). On Constantine see J. Maurice, Constantin le Grand et I'origine 
de la civilisation chritieme (1924), and N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church (1931). My short sketch of the economic and social evolution of the 
period after Diocletian given here has been considered too black and hostile by 
some eminent scholars, for example M. Gclrcr, Byzont. Zsitscfa. 27, 1927, pp. 387 IT.; 
K. Stadc, Da Politika Diocletian, Appendix; F. Heirhclheim, Hist. Z/itschr. J37, 1927, 
pp. 289 If. I agree with these reviewers that the idea of the 'ruin of the anrient world’ 
is antiquated. Undoubtedly the late Roman Empire is not merely a period of decay: 
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it is one phase in the evolution of humanity and gave many contributions of lasting 
value in the field of art, literature, theology, and so on. I can to this extent agree with 
the views expressed by M. Gclzer in his interesting article ‘Altcrtumswiss. u. Spat- 
antike’, Hist. Z^iUckr. 135, 1926, pp. s 73ff- Moreover, I agree with Gclzcr that there is 
no sharp break between the early and the late Roman Empire. But my sketch aimed 
at indicating how, from a social and economic point of view, the Roman Empire 
entered a new phase in the period after Diocletian, and how this phase was prepared 
by the evolution of the early Empire and the crisis of the 3rd cent. Gelzer and 
Hcichclheim are right in observing that there is throughout the Roman Empire a 
certain awakening of economic life between Diocletian and 'ITieodasius, and that the 
inhabitants of the Empire were not then in a worse position in this respect than at 
tiie end of the and cent, (sec note 6 of this chapter, where 1 quote the evidence and 
the modern writings on this question). But this awakening was short-lived and limited. 
Pressure exerted from above continued to be the hall-mark of the age; it is sufficient 
to read the complaints of the curiaUs of Egypt and of the other parts of the Empire to 
be convinced of this. I cannoc but think that the cause of the brevity of the improve¬ 
ment lies not in the incompetence or ill-intent of the emperors, but, inlet alia , in the 
fiscal system created by Diocletian and Constantine. 

* The point of view from which I regard the imperial power of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine nearly agrees with that of E. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die chrisilhhe 
Kirche (1913); cf. the works quoted above in note 1. 

5 R- Grasse, Ranustht MtHUrgeseAuhte can GalUemu his gum Region dtt byzanlinischen 
Thevvnvtrfassung (1920); cf. E. Ch. Kabul, ’Recherchcssur la garde iropdialc’, Rev. hist., 
II4, I 9 « 3 » PP- 223-60 and ti6, 19:4, pp. 225-93. The survey of the work done 
both by Diocletian and by Constantine in reorganizing the Roman army, by E. 
Nischcr, JRS 13, 1923, pp. 1 IT., is superficial. Cf. P. Counin, Us Aimes romaines (1926), 
who offers an interesting picture of the barbarization of the Roman army so far as 
weapon* are. concerned. 

* See the article of J. S. Reid quoted in note t. and cf. A. E. R. Boak, 'Roman 
magistri in the civil and military service of the Empire’, Harvard Stud, in Class. Phil. 
at >. I 9 « 5 . PP- 73 -« 64 . 

* A. Piganiol, L'lmpSt dt capitation vmi U Bas-Empire remain (1916), and the good 
bibliography there given, especially the articles of O. Seeds; cf. the works quoted in 
note 1 and F. Lot, 'Le caput du Bas-Etnpire ct ta valcur fisrale’, NouveUc Rev. hist, du 
droit, 1925. I have not seen H. Bolt, Die CnuukVgt der diocletianiuhen SUuctverfawmg 
(Dias., Frankfurt, 1928). On the edict of Diodetian. K. Bucher, 'Die Diokletianiachc 
Taxordnung vom Jahrc 301’, Z l >tschr.f. ges. Slaalsw. 50, 1894, pp. 189-219, 672-717. 
On the situation of the middle class, Sir S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century oj the 
Western Empire (1899), pp. 227 If. 

* On the economic and social conditions of the late Roman Empire see (besides the 
works quoted in note 1) P. Vinogradoff, '.Social and Economic Conditions of the 
Roman Empire in the Fourth Century’, Cambridge Medieval History, i (jgi 1), pp. 543 IT. 
A brilliant account of the Western provinces, especially of Gaul, is given by Sir S. Dill, 
op. dt. Good information about Syria is supplied by Libanius, the Emperor Julian, 
St.John Chrysostom, Johannes of Antioch, and Zosimus; sec Chap. VII, pp. 264.fi'., 
where I have collected the evidence and quoted recent works. The picture given by 
these writers docs not differ greatly from that which Ausonius, I'aulinus of Pella, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, and Salvian draw of the province of Gaul; on Salvian cf. 
R. Thouvcnot, ‘Salvien et la mine de Fcmpirc romaiu', AM. dt l'£c. fr. de Rome, 38, 
1920, pp. 145 ff. For Africa remarkable evidence is furnished by the mosaics of the 
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4th and 5th cent, a.d., which give representations of some large villas of the period 
and indicate the main sources of their owners’ income. Some of these mosaics are 
reproduced on pb. mm. 2; txxvn; lxxix. 1; lxxx; cf. P. Romanelli, ‘La Vita 
agricola tripolitana attraverso le rappresemazioni figurate’, Africa Italiana, 3, 1930, 
pp. 53 ff -> another example of the same type is the well-known mosaic of Porapcianus 
(Oued Atraenia near Constantine: S. Rcinach, Rep. d. print., p. 339. 1). From the 
economic point of view the mosaics are important as showing that agriculture on the 
large estates was not in any way decaying. While the production of com was left to 
the coloni, the more profitable and more progressive branches of husbandry were con¬ 
centrated round the central villa of the estate—the production of wine and oil, horse- 
breeding (a profitable activity owing to the enormous development of circus-races), 
cattle-raising, poultry-farming, and probably also fruit and vegetable growing. In the 
earlier period the owners of the estates dwelt in the cities. Now, as the mosaics show, 
they dwell as a rule on their estates, living the life of real country squires - hunting, 
supervising the agricultural work, acting as patrons of the colons, reading, and even 
entertaining scholars, philosophers, or philologists (sec the mosaic of Pompeianui, 
with the inscription filcsofi, or filologi, locus). Note also that in the mosaic of Julius 
(pi. 1 xxix. 1) the main occupation of the landowner is to receive payments, mostly 
contributions in kind made by coioni; see the description of the plate. In this period 
Egypt is not so well known as Syria and Gaul. 'Fhe documents of the 4th and 5th cent, 
are few. They depict the life of those centuries almost in the same colours as the earlier 
documents depict the life of the 3rd cent. In the second half of the 4th cent, and in the 
5th conditions improved somewhat, or at least became more stable. But economic 
decay was steadily advancing, and the pressure of the state became more and more 
heavy. Sec H. I. Bell, The Byzantine Servile State in Egypt', JEA 4, 1917, pp. lib IF,, 
and ‘An Epoch in the Agrarian History of Egypt’, RecueilChampollion (1922), pp. 261 ff.; 
A. Heisenberg and L. Wenger, Byzanlinische Papyri in drr K. Hof- und Slaatsbibliothck 
zu Mlinchen (1914); I.. Wenger, Volk und Stoat in Agypicn am Ausgang do Rfitntrhttrschafl 
(1922) (with an excellent bibliography); F. Oertcl, Die Liturgu (1917), and ‘Der Nicder- 
gang der hellenisluchen Kullur in Agyptcn', pfeuejahrb. kl. Alt. 45, 1920, pp. 361 IF.; 
A. S. Hunt and H. 1 . Bell, P.Ospr. vol. xvi (documents of the 5th to 7th cent, a.d,); 
H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians w Egypt (1924). Two very instructive series of documents 
Illustrate the prosperous life of soldiers in Elephantine, and the oppressed life of 
peasants in the village Aphrodito: the former may be found in P.lsind. v, pp. 169 IT., 
and in Byz. Pap. Munch, (fully quoted above), the Utter in J. Maspero, Pafyrus grets 
d'/fteque byzantine, 3 vols. (1910-16); PElor. air, nos. 279 IT.; and P.Lond. v, pp. 21 IF. 
Of great interest, too, arc the documents referring to the family of Apion, a family of 
local origin which belonged to the imperial aristocracy and held large estates in 
Egypt, P.Oxyr. 1829 (note to 1 . 24); sec the very useful book of E. R. Hardy, 7 he Large 
Estates of Byzantine Egypt («93t);cf. W. Hcngstcnbcrg, ‘Die griechisch-koptischcn fiovXov 
Ostraka’, ^eilschr.f. dg. Spr. 66, 1931, pp. 51 ff. and 122 IF. On the economic and socia 1 
conditions of the Byzantine Empire in general see L. Brcntano, 'Die byzantinischc 
Volkwirtschaft', Schmollers Jah b. 41, 1917, pp. it IF.; cf. C. Roth, So&al- und Kultui- 
geschichtt des byzantinischcn Reiches * (1919). Gf. H. I. Bell, ‘The Decay of a Civilization*, 
JEA 10, 1924, pp. 207 ff. and the ‘Bulletin papyrologique’ by M. Hombert, published 
in Hyzantion from 1926. 

7 On the different types of land-tenure in the late Roman Empire, see my Studien g. 
Gesch, rom. Kol., pp. 393 fF. A very instructive picture of a great fortune of the 5th cent. 
a.d. is furnished by the various sources for the life of St. Melania, P. Allard, Rev. d. 
quest, hist. 81, 1907, pp. 6ff.; cf. his articles on serfdom and slavery, ibid. 89, 19ft, 
pp. 1-22; 90, 1911, pp. 28-53; 9 «. « 9 **» PP* 5 - 35 * 
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* On the old and the new mentality, see the brilliant book of J. Geffcken, Da 
Ausgang des griechisch-romiuhen Heidentums 1 (1929), with references to the sources and a 
good bibliography; for the Western Roman Empire the subject is treated in the 
volume of Sir S. Dill, which has been quoted in the preceding notes. The growth 
of the Church and the development of the Christian mentality arc described in 
Ed. Schwartz’s Kaiser Constantin unddie ehrislliche Kvche (1913). The abundant biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject need not be quoted. A good bibliography may be found in the 
Cambridge Medieval History, i, chaps. 4-6, 17, 18, 20, and 21; cC the general works 
quoted in note z. 

« It is impossible to give here a complete enumeration of all the books and articles 
which have been written on the subject. In most of the articles and books which 
are quoted in the following notes the reader will find general surveys of the various 
theories expressed by the scholars of the 19th cent. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
cite some more recent attempts to solve the problem. I regret my inability to consult the 
article of M. Weber, 'Die sozialen Grtinde des Untergang* dcr antiken Kultur’, Die 
Wakrhtil, 6, 1896, pp, 59-77 (Stuttgart) I - Gu. Aufs. (1924), 289-311]. Cf. by the 
same author, Wirtschaft und GeseUtchafl ( Grundr. da Soztalokonomie, iii. 2), 1921, ii, 
pp. 21 iff., and 'Agrarverhaltnisse im Altcrtum* [— Get. Aufs., pp. 1-288]. 

10 J. Beloch, ’Dcr Verfall dcr antiken Kultur’, Hist. ZtilscJtr. 84, 1900, pp. 1 ff. 

11 E. Korncmann, ‘Das Problem des Untergang* dcr antiken Welt’, Vagangtnhril 
und Gegenwarl, 12, 1922, 5, 6. 

11 G. Ferrcro, La Ruin* de la eioilisalion antique (1921) (first printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes). 

'* W. E. Hcitland, The Roman Fate, an Essay in Interpretation (Cambridge, 1922); Iterum, 
or a further Discussion of the Roman Fate (1925); Last Words on the Roman Municipalities (1928). 

14 Chap. VII, note 107; cf. O. von Zwicdineck, ‘Was macht cin Zcitaltcr kapitalis- 
tisch?’, Zeitichr.f. ges. Staatsw. 90,1931, pp. 482 ff., and M. Rostovtzcff, ibid. 92,1932, 

PP- 334 ff- 

'* His well-known theory is fully stated in his general work, GestJ). d. Uniergangs d. 
ant. Welt, i. 

,6 T. Frank, ‘Race Mixture in the Roman Empire’, Amts. Hist. Rev. 21, 1916, 
pp. 68g ff., and A History of Rome (1922), pp. 565 ff. Ilis view, as expressed in the latter 
book, combines the economic and the biological theories. I add a short bibliography 
of some modern studies on race-mixture in Italy and Gaul: A. Solari, ‘Delle untiche 
relazioni commerciali tra la Sirin e l’occidente, I. In Roma e in Gallia', Ann. del. Unit, 
lose. 6, 1916, pp. iff.; id. ‘I Siri nell’Emilia arnica’, Rio. Indo-Grcco-ltalita, 1921, 
pp. 165 ff.; R. Vulpe, *Gli IUiri dell’Italia iraperiale romana\£/>Acm. Daco-rom. 3,1925, 
pp. 129 ff.; G. C. Matccscu, 'I Traci ncllc cpigrafi di Roma’, ibid. 1, 1923, pp. 57 ff. 

17 A very good survey of the problem from the biological point of view was 
given by a young Russian scholar. N. A. Vassiliev, The Problem of the Fall of the Western 
Roman Empire and of Ancient Civilization (Kazan, 1921) (in Russian). The theory of 
O. Spenglcr on the natural decay which is bound to overtake every civilization 
belongs to a certain extent to the same class, see Da Untergang des Abcndlandes. Umrisse 
finer Morphologie da Weltgeschichte, i—ii (1920-2). 

18 M. Rostovtzcff, The Decline of Ancient Civilization’, Russkaja Mysl, 1922, 
vols. vi-xii (in Russian; a translation into Bulgarian by G. Kazarow was published in 
1924). A new attempt (from a neo-Marxist, Bolshevik point of view) to lay the blame 
for the ruin of the Roman Empire on Christianity has been made in the second edition 
of G. Sorel, La Ruine du monde antique (1925). This book is without value for the historian. 



LIST OF EMPERORS FROM AUGUSTUS 

TO CONSTANTINE 

Augustus (C. Octavius, after his adoption C. Iulius Octavianus).—Imp. 

Caesar Augustus.27 b.C.-a.d. 14 

Tiberius (Ti. Claudius Nero, after his adoption Ti. Iulius Caesar).—Ti 

Caesar Augustus ........ A.D. 14-37 

Caligula (C. Iulius Caesar).—C. Caesar Augustus Gerraanitus . 37 * 4 ' 

Claudius {Ti. Claudius Nero Dnuus Cermanicus).—Ti. Claudius 

(Caesar Augustus Germanicus ...... 41-54 

Nero (L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, after his adoption TI. Claudius Drums 
Germanicus Caesar).—Nero (later Imp. Nero) Claudius Caesar 

Augustus Germanicus. 54-68 

Galba (Scr. Sulpicius) -Ser. (Sulpiciut) Galba imp. Caesar Augustus 68-69 

Otho (M. Salvius Otho).—Imp. M. Otho Caesar Augustus . . 69 

Vitellius (A. Vitcllius).—A. Vitcllius imp. (or Germanicus imp.) . 69 

Vespasian (T. Flavius Vrspasianus).—Imp. Caesar Vespasianus 

Augustas. 69-79 

Titus (T. Flavius Vespasianua).- Imp. Titus Caesar Vrspasianus 

Augustus .......... 79-81 

Domitian (T. Flavius Domitianus).—Imp. Caesar Domitianus 

Augustus. 81-96 

Nerva (M. Cocceius Nerva).—Imp. Caesar Nerva Augustus . . 96-98 

Trajan (M. Ulpius Tmianus).—Imp. Caesar Nerva Traianus 

Augustus. 9&“”7 

Hadrian (P. Aelius Hadrianus).—Imp. Caesar Traianus Hadrianus 

Augustus.117-138 

Antoninus Pius (T. Aurelius Fulvus lloionius Arrius Antoninus, after 
his adoption T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius).—Imp. Caesar 
T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius . . . 138-161 

Marcus Aurelius (M. Annius Catilius Severn*, after his adoption M. 

Aelius Aurelius Vcrus Caesar).—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius 

Antoninus Augustus.161-180 

Lucius Verus (L. Ccionius Commodus Vcrus, after his adoption L. Aelius 
Aurelius Commodus Vcrus).—Imp. Caesar L. Aurelius Vcrus 

Augustus.161—169 

Commodus (Imp. Caesar L. Aelius or L. (or M.) Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus Augustus).—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Commodus 
Antoninus Augustus ........ 176-192 

Pertinax.—Imp. Caesar P. Hclvius Pertinax Augustus . . . 193 

Didius Julianus.—Imp. Caesar M. Didius Scverus Iulianus Augustus 193 
Septimius Severus.—Imp. Caesar L. Scptirnius Scverus Pertinax 

Augustus .......... 193-211 

Clodius Albinus.—Imp. Caesar D. Qodius Septimius Albinus 

Augustus .......... 193-197 

Pescennius Niger.—Imp. Caesar C. Pcsccnnius Niger Iustus Augustus , 93~ , 94 

Garaealla (Septimius Bassianus, named in 196 M. Aurelius Antoninus). 

—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus . . . 198-217 

Geta (Lucius or Publius).—Imp. Caesar P. Septimius Gcta Augustus 209-212 

Macrinus.—Lop. Caesar M. Opellius Macrinus Augustus . . 217-218 
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Diadumcnianus.—M. Opellius Antoninus Diadumenianus Caesar . a.d. 218 
Elagabalus or Hcliogabalus (Varius Avitus, named M. Aurelius 

Antoninus).—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus . 218—222 

Scverus Alexander (Alcxianus Bassianus).—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius 

Scverus Alexander Augustus ...... 222-235 

Maxi minus,—Imp. Cae.ar C. Iulius Verus Maximinus Augustus . 235-238 

Gordian I.—Imp. Caesar M. Antonias Gordianus Sempronianus 

Romanus Africa mis Senior Augustus ..... 238 

Gordian II.—Imp. Caesar M. Antonius Gordianus Sempronianus 

Africanus Iunior Augustus ....... 238 

Balbinus.—Imp. Canar D. Caelius Calviuus Balbinus Augustus . 238 

Pupiertus.—Imp. Caesar M. Clodius Pupienus Augustus . . 238 

Gordian III.—Imp. Caesar M. Antouius Gordianus Augustus . 238-244 

Philip the Arab.—Imp. Caesar M. Iulius Philippus Augustus . . 244-249 

Decius.—Imp. Caesar C. Mrssiu* Quintus Traianus Decius (or Decius 

Traianus) Augustus ........ 249-251 

Trcbonianus Callus.—Imp. Caesar C. Vibius Trebonianus Callus 

Augustus. 251-353 

Volusianus.—Imp. Caesar CL Vibius Afiniui Gallos Veldumianus 

Volusianus Augustus.251-253 

Aemilianus.—Imp. Caesar M. Aemilius Acmilianus Augustus. . 253 

Valerian.—Imp. Caesar P. Lieinius Valerianus Augustus . . 253-260 

Gallicniu.—Imp. Caesar P. Lieinius Egmtius Gallienus Augustus . 253-268 

Claudius II, Gothicus.—Imp. Caraar M. Aurelius Claudius Augustus 268-270 
Quintillus.—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Claudius Quintillus Augustus 270 

Aurelian.—Imp. Caesar Domitius Aurelianus Augustus . . . 270-275 

Tacitus.—Imp. Caesar M. Claudius Tacitus Augustus . . . 275-276 

Florianus.—Imp. Caesar M. Annius Florianus Augustus . . 276 

Probus.—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Probus Augustus . . . 276-282 

Carus.—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Caras Augustus . . . 282-283 

Carinas.— Imp. Canar M. Aurelius Garinus Augustus . . . 283-285 

Numerianus. —Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Nuraerius Numctianus 

Augustus.283-284 

Diocletian.—Imp. Caesar C. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus Augustus 284-305 

Maximianus.—Imp. Caesar M. Aurelius Valerius Maximianus 

Augustus.286-305 

Constantius I.—Imp. Caesar M. (or C.) Flavius Valerius Constantius 

Augustus .......... 293-306 

Galerius.—Imp. Caesar C. Galcrius Valerius Maximianus Augustus 293-3 ti 

Constantine L—Imp. Caesar Flavius Valerius Constantinus Augustus 3°*>-337 
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Aba&cantus, 160 (a). 

Abbotus, 66a, n. 26. 

Abdcra, 251, 546, n. 12. 

Abgari, 269. 

Abila, 267, G62, n. 27. 

Abortion, 476, 738, n. 15. 

Abrcga, <138, n. 59. 

‘Abundance’ (abundant*), 356 (4), 364 (d), 
372 (c). 

— of food-mills, ioi, 145, 697. 

Abyssinia, 154, 30x5 tee alto Axurr.. 
Auepuove1, 685, n. 81. 

Accountant, chief (a ratunibus), 55. 

— (w<*W»rui<Js), 480. 

— representation of, 96 (1). 

Achaca, riG, 253, 632, n. 101. 

— personification of, 372 (A). 

Achilles (nom. propr.), €39, n. 11. 

Achulla, 315. 

Aeiariut, 72. 

Acilius Strabo, 310. 

Acomion of Dionysopolis, 563, n. 2n. 

Acrae, 723, n. 46. 

Arroccraunian Mu., 614, n. 31. 

Aelarii H mmerarii stationum, 704, n. 40. 

Acte, 130, 210, 580, n. 23. 

Actium, Battle of, 29, 37, 555, n. 33. 

Adorn ( w< My M ar<ur «0 * 49 «> 55 * ( 3 '). 655. «* 5 - 
‘Acu of Appianus’, 590, n. 33, 708, n. 5. 
—of the Pagan Martyrs', 117,418,560, n. 11, 
586 n. 17, 387, n. 19. 

Actuaria (ship), it>8. 

Adana, 97. 577 . n. 18. 

Administration, imperial, 47, 79, 98, no, 
' 23 . ' 33 . ' 59 . i?8, 228, 243. 294. 295, 
327.365. 38 o, 405. 448 . 4 “. 472 . 474 . 488 . 
490 . 5 ' 2 , 527. 574 . n. n, 702, n. 30. 
-corruption of, 505, 523. 

-cqiicstrianixatioii of, 711. 

— — freedmen in, tee Freedmen. 

-militarization of, 403, 448, 449, 459- 

63 . 

— — provincializing of, 404. 

-source of new aristocracy, 185, 197, 

484, 5 ' 3 - 

-system of, 80, 449, 430, 457, 49 ». 492, 

5 * 3 - . 

— municipal, tee City and Municipal; pro* 
vincial, srt Provinces. Set alio Carthage; 
Kgypt. 

— of the city of Rome, 81. 

Administrative law, 626, n. 34. 


Adoption, imperial, doctrine of, 116, 122, 

4 °*> 4 ° 4 . 437 . 7 * n - ' 3 - 
‘Adorandus’ (horse), 456 {2). 

Adriatic urea, 238. 

— harbours, 167. 

— sea, 71, 235, 238. 

— shore, 253. 

Adulis, 307, 680, n. 62. 

Aedepsus, 614, n. 31. 

Atdilet, 146, 232. 612, 637, n. 56. 

Aegae, 636, n. 6. 

Aegean Sea, 8, 251, 253. 

Aegiale, 7 ' 5 - * 9 - 

Aegywus, 646, n. 89. 

Aeiianas, 305, 679, n. 57. 

Aelia mtmicipia, 366. 

Adii, 645, n. 89. 

— Martelli, 643, n. 83. 

Allium Coe la, matticipium, Coo. 

Aelius Amrooniua, P., 606, n. 19. 

— Ariwkles, set Aristides. 

— Capitolinus, see Capitolinus. 

— Flavianus Simplicius Protus, C., 656, n, 5. 

— Callus, 33,94. 

— Gemiiiiu* Macedo, *J\, 630, n. 97. 

— Marcdlus, 647, n. 90. 

— Marcianut, 717, n. 30. 

— Rasparag&nus, P , 649, n. 93. 

— Timminus, L., 331, 603, n. 15. 
Armiiiarm*, M. Acmiliua, emperor, 433, 

443 . 73 '. "• 8- 
Aemilius Macer, 717. 

— Severinus, L. (called also Phillyrio), 
452 . 

Aenona, 640, n. 70. 

Acnus, 25». 

Aequiam, 13. 

Aeranum, 373. 

— militate, 182, 623, n. 49. 

— Salami, 735, n. 35. 

Actolian league, 2. 

Aerani. 14', 389, 598 . n. 7, G3C, n. 6. 
Africa, 113, 237,375. 

— agriculture, 93, 147, 199. 20t, 202, 312, 
3 * 4 . 32 '. 33 '. 339 . 344 . 553 . n. 27, 628, 
n. 13, 681, n. 66, 692, n. 103, 750, n. 6. 

— aatona, 608, n. 22. 

— army, 109, 428, 429. 439 . 45 2 . 455 . 457 . 
497 - 

— cities, 139, 141, 142, 150, 151, 255, 376, 
554 . n. 32, 594, 597, n. 5, 602, n. 13, 
681, n. 65. 
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Africa, colonies, 34, 35, 135, 317, 355, 42ft, 
7^5. '«• 5«, 737, n. 10. 

— commerce, 19, 69, 70, 154, 157, 158-63, 
>67, 335-9. 35', 547, n- '5, 5*8, n- '7, 
5 6 7, *»• 35, 805, 807, n. 2:, fin, n. 26. 

— customs-duties, 609. 

— defence of frontiers, 426, 427, 724, n. 50, 

725, n. 51. 

— delimitation of land (‘cenniriation 1 ), 243. 

— economic conditions, 93, 549, n. ij, 749, 
n. 6. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94, 657, n. 7. 

— famine in, 6oc. 

— fishing, 6qo, n. too. 

— imperial estates, 101, 214, 386, 368, 369, 
377, 397. 584, »• 8, 684-6, 692, n. 104, 
743. n. 42. 

— industry, 173, 177, 616-l8. 

— invasions, 444, 464. 474. 

— iuitnct, 558, n. 5, 686, n. 84. 

— landowners, see Landowners. 

— land-tenure, 296, 316, 326, 409, 635, n. 

49. 653. " 68 «. 882, 746, n. 57. 

— languages, 193, 627, n. 1. 

— large estates. 63, 98, 3 * 3 . 3 ' 7 . 33 «. 339 . 
562, n. 17, 681, 684, n. 75.892, °- 103- 

— mines, 691, n. 101. 

— monuments, 131. 

— native population, representation of. 320. 

— pacification, 333. 

— personification, 161. 

— police, 739, n. 17, 742, n. 27. 

— policy of Roman emperors, 53, 203, 405, 
406, 561, n. 12, 699. n. 12. 

— pretenders, 475. 

-pre-Roman, 314, 315, 681, n. 66. 

— prosperity under Septimius Severn*, 411, 

7'3> n - , 7> 7'4, n * *7* 

— Punic citiej, set Punic cities. 

— quarries, 343. 

— revolts, 394, 398, 439. 452, 455. 457, 474, 
708, n. 4, 733, n. 28. 

— Roman province, 8, 17, 316. 

— romanization, 554, 681, n. 63. 

— ruins, 139, 311, 314, 326, 375. 

■— social strife, 536. 

— social structure, 187, 197, 206, 310, 316- 
*9, 321-3, 33'. 334, 345, 4«9. 426, 499- 
554, n- 32, 657, n. 7, 682-7, 747, n. 64- 

— tax-collection, 705, n. 43. 

— tribes, 321, 322, 641, n. 71, 684 5. 

— urbanization, 50, 51, 95, ”2, 135, 208, 
323, 325. 326, 355, 388, 592. n. 2, 714, 
n. 17. 

— wars, 25, 561, n. 14, 731, n. 12. 

Africa, Central, 66, 154, 301, 308, 307, 335, 
338 (2), 337, 880, n. 62. 

Africa, Proconsulaxis, 168, 311, 312, 3i7-'9. 


321, 322, 329 (1), 334, 333, 338, 377, 439, 
600. 681-3. 887, n. 98, 702, n. 32. 

African aristocracy, 197, 315, 330, 331, 334. 

— beasts, 338. 

— easleUa, 425-7, 430. 

— colonate, 63 1, n. 66. 

-corn-fleet, 395, 43*, 708, n. 4. 

— fleet, 328 (3). 

— lamps, 6x7, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

— I-atin, 626, n. 56, 627, n. I. 

— legion, 322. 

— limes, 366. 

— mosaics, 168, 203, 312 (l), 3 * 3 . 328, 329, 
33 '. 338 . 339 . 458 , 437 . 528 ( 0 . 529 (2), 
815, n. 35, 664, n. 32, 687, n. 96, 692, 
»• »° 3 . 749 - 5 °. *>• 6. 

— sallus, 684. 

— villas, set Villas. 

Aga Bey, Petition of, set Index III, s.v. 
J. Keil and A. von Prcmrmein, DrtUe 
Rtiu, 55. 

Agedtncum (Sens), 152 (3), 2x7 (1, a), 319, 
aao (1-7). 

Agellius Apollonidcs, C., 707, n. 47. 

AgmUs in rebut, 513, 742, it. 26. 

Agents of the emperor, 41, 48, 49, 8a, 104, 
• 38 . 145 . aiS. 218, 406, 47H, 479, 553, 
n. 26 (31); see alst Procurators. 

Ager (lampanui, 549, n. 20. 

— unnriut, 316. 

— Fain inn, 562, n. 18. 

~ pnvatus teetigaliifue, 316. 

— fiubliau populi Romani, 207, 310, 316, 570, 
n. a. 631, n. 28. 642, n. 80, 653, n. x, 681, 
n. 64, 684, n. 75. 

— Ramanus, 13, 15. 

— stipenJuuius, 653, n. I. 

'Ayoporifioe of Alexandria, 146, 147, 599, 
672 (V (30)). 

Agrarian laws, 13, 63, 316, 549, n. ao, 653, 
n. 1, 681, n. 68. 

Agri dtcvmtni, 631, n. 28. 

Agricultural large concerns, 235, 226, 328, 

329 (2), 634. n. 43. 

— districts, 142, 271. 

— factories, 64 (2), 564. 

— implement*. 65 (1-9), 72, 205, 349, 359, 

552 (« 6 J, 564. 587. 35 . 635* «• 49 , 727, 

n. 59. 

— town, 633, n. 38. 

— work, representation of, 216, 217 (3, 4), 
28° (2), 3 * 3 . 324 . 812. 

— workmen, set Workmen. 

Agriculture, 44 (2), 349, 546, n. 13, 697. 

— capitalistic, 3, 10, 19, 22, 30, 59, 83, 93. 

98, 194, 195, 199, 223, 228, 239, 235, 239, 
3 * 4 > 343 , 345 . 544 . 5 , 834, n. 43. 

— crisis, 505. 
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Agriculture, decay of, 539, 691, n. 102. 

— divine protectors of, 240 (4), 264 (t). 

— Hellenistic patterns of, 30. 

— innovations, 219. 

— intensive, 231. 

— labour in, ue Labour. 

— markets for, ue Markets. 

— predominance of, 343. 

— progressive forms of, 635, n. 49. 

— scientific, 19, 59, 61, 63, 93, 98, 167, 194, 
« 95 * « 9 «. > 99 . 203 . 205 . 235 . 3 * 4 . 329 («). 
344 > 345 . 544 . n. 5, 636, n. 54, 746, n. 60. 

— slaves in, sh Slaves. 

— source of wealth, 58, 343, 551, n. 27. 

— technique of, 3, 345. 

— treatises on, 9, 10, 19, 63. 3 « 4 , 574 . •»- 9 - 
Agriculture in Illyria, 238. 

— in Italy, 9-11, 14, 19. 59 . 9 ®. 99 . lo «. 
«6a, 356 ( 4 ). 358 . 359 . 550 . »• 25, 563. 
n. at, fo8. 

— in Nubia, 298, 299, 302, 306. 

— in Numidia, 315. 

— in Thrace, 247. 

— See dim Africa; Asia Minor; Britain; 
Campania; Carthage; Dalmatia; Danube 
provinces; Egypt; Gaul; Germany; 
Greece; Sicily; Spain. 

Agrii, 639, n. 64. 

Agrimenwet, 319. 

Agrippa, 52, 57, 150, 209. 292, 318. 562, 
n. 17.565, n. 24,670 (II (7)). 

— Postumus, 292, 552 (31), 553 ( 3 ')> 564-5. 
580, n. 23. 

Agrippina, 77, 292. 

Aita, 94. 

Ain el Getnala, inscription of, 684, n. 75. 

— Vasari, inscription of, 684, n. 75. 
Ai-Tudoe, 660, n. 18. 

Akinisaz, 679, n. 56. 

Alabanda, 696, n. 6. 

Alabajfer mines, 677, n. 52. 

Aloe, tog, 428, 648, n. 92. 

Alban legion, 402. 

Albania, 595, 650, n. 96. 

Albano, 403. 

Albinus, D. Clodius, 400, 401, 497 , 7 <> 9 . n- 5 . 

710, n. 11, 7x1, n. 13, 717, n. 29. 
Alcmanni, 443, 446. 

Aleppo, 151, 262. 

Alexander the Great, 50, 133, 134, 277, 282, 
422, 609. 

— Jannaeus, 94. 

— Severus, emperor, 396 (2 J), 421, 433, 
439 , 45 «, 497 , 7 « 8 , n. 34, 721, n. 41. 

-army of, 413, 421, 428, 494, 7 «» 

n. 42. 

— — economic conditions under, 422-4, 
430-2,473, 728, mx. 60, 61. 


Alexander Scvcrus, internal policy, 424-6, 
458, 462, 486, 720, n. 38, 725, n. 51,727, 
n. 59,728, n. 60. 

-liturgies, 407,423, 723 , n. 46, 743 , >»• 4 «- 

—Julius, C-, 293, 672 (VI (44)). 

—Julius, Ti., 103. 294, 582, 614, n. 32, 
625, n. 53, 672 (VI (44)}, 673, 674, n. 47. 
Alexandria, 1, 139, 593, 620, n. 44, 676, n. 
50 . 725. o . 53. 

— associations, 159, 281. 

—commerce, 94, 95, 97, 155, 157, 163, 170. 

180, 277, 43 «. 55 '. "• 25. 555 , n. 33 , 575 , 
n. 14, 605, 608, n. 22, 708, n. 4. 

— economic conditions, 181, 184, 279, 281, 
287, 487, 489, 582, n. 29. 

— granaries, 700, n. 21, 744, n. 44. 

— industry, 67, 69, 71, 73-75. 97 . > 55 . 
• 57 . « 69 . * 77 . 'So. 277. 55 ', n. 25, 566, 
n. 30. 568. n. 37, 578, 621, n. 44, 622, 

-Wof (ob* -oAco*). 672 (V <30)). 

— liturgies, 463, 485, 708, n. 4, 744 , «• 44 - 

— municipal life, 80, 147, 297, 410, 560, 
n. 11, 597, n. 6, 668, n. 40, 716, n. 26. 

— personifications of, 277 («), 578. 

— revolts, 116, 117, 126, 283, 395,417. 4 ' 8 . 
447 . 49 ®. 586-7. 693, n. 105, 709, n. 5. 

— slaves in, G66, n. 37. 

— social conditions, 281, 282, 490, 49T, 
672 (V), 673, 746 . n. 60. 

Alexandrian com-fleet, 395, 610, a. 25, 
708, n. 4. 

— embassy to Rome, 560, n. 11. 

— glass, 576, n. 17. 

— 'Martyrs', 587, n. 19; *«a/it>'Acu of the 
Pagan Martyrs’. 

— merchants, 95, 155, 287, 447, 576, n. 18, 
603, 676. n. 49. 

— silversmiths, 277 (l). 

— terra-cottas, 598, n. 6. 

— workmanship, 132 (l). 

Alexandrians, 79 - ”6, 126, 285, 293, 294, 

347 . 4 '®. 5 6 '. n - ", 570 , n- 2, 572, n. 5, 
587. 590 . n. 33 . 669. 44 . 672 (V), 673, 

n. 46, 674, n. 47, 673, n. 49. 

Alfius Clodius, 723, n. 46. 

Algeria, 724, n. 48. 

Aliment *. 182, 195, 356 (3, 4), 358, 359 . 
361 (1), 364 (a), 405,623. n. 49,687, n. 97, 
697 . 

Alimentary tables, 376. 

Aljustrd, 691, n. xoi. 

‘Allied’ cities in Italy, 16, 17, 24, 25. 

Allier, river, 617, n. 39. 

‘Allies’ in the provinces, 40, 308, 335. 
Allobroges, 218. 

Allowances in kind, 147. 

Alpine provinces, 142, 232, 233. 
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Alpine regions, 52, 66, rog, 165, 6ro, n. 96. 

— tribes, 206, 57 «. 5 - 

Alps, Maritime, 738, n. 17. 

Alsace, 617, n. 39. 

Alihibuto9 (Medeina), 141, 168, 595, 615, 
n. 35. 

Alypms, 487, 489, 490, 746, n. 59. 

Amber, 66, 69, 72, 567, n. 35, 603, n. 17, 
610, n. 26. 

Amisos, 134. 

Ammacdara, 321, 322, 684, n. 76,686, n. 83. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 397, n. 6. 

Ammon, temple of (Gcbcl Barcal), 300 (1), 
30a, 306. 

Ammonius, shipowner, 676, n. 49. 

Amor, 160 (1). 

‘Amor’ (horse), 456 (a). 

Amorgos, 713, n. 19. 

Amphiaraus, temple of, at Oropus, 656. n. 6. 
Amphitheatres, 8i, 143, 134, 191, 236 (1), 
245 . 33 «. 346 . 

Ampius, M., 352 (12a). 

Amyntas, father of Philip II, 651, n. 97. 
Anaboiuat s/wits, 728, n. 60, 736, n. 39. 
AnaMuion, 431, 614, n. 3a, 728. n. 60. 
Anachormt [dyax^it), 169, * 74 . 298. 39 ». 

409, 488, 677, n. 5a, 7*a, n. .3. 

Anaitis, 656, n. 6. 

Anatolian gods, 257. 

Anauni, 83, 370, n. a, 629, n. 17. 

Anchialus, 251, 252. 

Aneyra (Histria), 647. n. 9a 

— (Galatia), 141,656, n. 6. 

Andros, 631, n. 31, 707, n. 47. 

A agar tint (dyyopcfw), 381. 384. 4*6 (2). 
5 19 . 7 f> 3 . nn. 35, 37, 723, n. 46; «» alio 
Compulsory work. 

Annaeus, Am. Advena, O., 685, n. 83. 

— Florus, 134. 

— Seneca, stt Scneea. 

Annius Florianus, M.. emperor, 447, 730, 
n. 3. 

— Octavius Valerianus, 196 (2). 

Annot*, 487. 

Annona, 143, 158, 159, 160(2), 162, 163, 
*65. 390 . 47 °. 473 . 480, 48J-5. 5 * 7 . *28. 
n. 13, 695, n. 4, 707, n. 48, 713, n. 15, 
728, n. 60, 743. n. 42. 

— curator of., 147. 

— yw-cmjp, 484. 

— militaris, 608, n. 22, 743, n. 42. 

— office, 338, 608, n. 22. 

— officials responsible for, 696, n. 6. 

— personification of, 161, 364 (J), 372 («). 

— prarfcctu*. 394, 621, n. 45, 700, n. 21, 704, 
n. 39, 726, n. 53. 

— praepositus or procurator expedilioms, 716, 
t>- 29. 


Amona, prouevtio, 236 (3), 424, 485, 723, 
n. 46, 744, n. 45. 

—prouiutons, 485. 

Annmaria* iptcus, 484, 728, n. 60. 

An noun a, 594; stt also Thibilis. 

Anonymous geogistpher, 680, n. 62. 
Antagonism, social, 126, 257, 266, 273, 
348 , 379 . 383.419. 49 ^- 500 . 5 <H. 505 . 532 , 
536. 587, n. 18, 661, 747, n. 61; see also 
Army, Class war, end Social revolution. 
Anthedon, 269. 

Amhde, villa, 175, 618, n. 40. 

Anthus, 293, 672 (V (30-31)). 

Antigonids, 511, 

Anlimencs, 609. 

Antinoupolis, 135, 297, 366, 597, n. 5, 707, 
n. 48, 748. n. 57 * 

Antioch (Gerasa), 94. 

— (Pisidia), 141, sot, 202, 556, n. 2, 596, 
599 . 7 oo. n. 21. 

— (Syria), 1, 139, 151, 157, 181, 262, 263. 
266, 269, 407. 4 * 8 , 443 . 498 . 499 . 593 . 
"• 3 . 598 . 597 . n. 6, 656, n. 7. 660, n. 20, 
661, 664, n. 32, 7 * 9 . n. 37 - 

Anliochean senate, members of, 660, n. 20. 
Antioch us III, war of Rome against, 6, 7. 

— Epiphanes, 588, n. 19. 

Antisthenes, 120, 588, n. 26. 

Antntii, 330. 686, n. 89. 

Antistius Rustic.us, L., 6on. 

Antitaurus mountains, 258. 

Antius Qjiadratui, C., 585, n. to, 655, n. 3. 
Antonia, daughter of Claudius, 292, 670 
(II (12)), 674. n. 47, 675. 

— Drusi, 292, 670 (II (8)). 

— Satumina, 685, o. 83. 

Antooii, 653, n. x. 

Anlonudanus, coin, 424, 440 (2 a ,*), 470, 736, 
n. 2. 

Antoninus, name of, 404, 711, n. 13. 

— Pius, emperor, 122-4, 131, 133. * 57 . * 99 . 
227, 34 «. 37 *. 3 « 7 . 392 . 572 . «• 5 . 5 » 9 . 
n. 30 , 693, n. 105, 70!, n. 22, 704, n. 39, 

707. n. 47. 

Antonius, M. (praetor 102 B.c.), 545, n. 7. 

— M. f. Fabia Fabianus, M., 610, n. 24. 

— Naso. L., 246, 642, u. 78. 

— Primus, 88. 

Antony (M. Antonius), 28, 34, 38, 48, 49, 
5 °. 52. 54 . 80, 208, 293, 503, 536, n. 2, 
559 .6. 629, n. 20, 633, n. 1, 669, n, 44, 
67. (Ill (19), (23)). 

Anubis, 276 (l). 

Apamca (Phrygia), 614, n. 34. 

— (Sdeucis), 263, 2G6, 660, n. 21, 66t, 
n. 25. 

A per, Arrius, 448. 

Aperienses, coloiti, 635, n. 49. 
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Aphrodisias, 264 (4), 653, n. 3, 698, n. u, 
709, n. 7 , 738 , a- * 5 - 
Aphrodito, 750, n. 6. 

Aphroditopolis, 674, n. 49. 

Apion, 293, 672 (V (35}), 750, n. 6. 
Apocolocyntosis, 372, n. 5. 

Apallinarius, 605. 606. n. 19. 

Apollo. 43, 78, 132 (2), 256 (1), 277 (1), 
356 <’), 509, 569, n. 1, 657, n. 7. 

— Clarius. 701, n. 23. 

Apollodorus, architect, 694, n. 3. 

Apollon, 746, n. 60. 

Apollonia (Illyria), 238, 253, 650, n. 96. 

— Pontica, 251, 563, n. 20. 

Apollonius (diaettfss), 544, n. 5, 620, n. 44, 
665, n. 33 - 

— UraUgos, 296, 676, n. 49. 

— of Tyana, 119, 591, n. 34, 621, n. 45. 
Aponli, 293. 

Aponius Satuminus, M., 671 (III (18)). 
Apotheosis, 612. 

Apportions, 32. 

Apphion, 256 (2). 

Appian, txegtUs of Alexandria, 490, 744, n. 
44, 746, n. 59. 

— gymnasiarch, 590, n. 33, 709, n. 5; «* 
alio 'Act* of Appianus'. 

Apprentices, 179. 

Apri, 231. 

Apulciui, 146, 626, n. 56, 627, n. I, 703, 
n- 37 . 73 fl . n - « 7 - 
Apulia, 63, 204, 550, n. 20. 

— sheep and wool (torn, 9, 30, 579, n. 20. 
Apulum, 247, 643, n. 83. 

Apustii of Abdera, 546, n. 12. 

Aquae Hclveticae (Baden), 632, n. 34. 

— Sextiae (Aix), 218, 633, n. 37. 

— Sulia (Bath), 141, 229. 

Aqueducts, 18, 142, 272. 

Aquila, 660, n. 17. 

— C. Julius, 673* 

Aquilcia, 58, 73 . ' 39 . <76 (4). '82, 198, 232, 
233 . 235 . ’ 47 . »48 ( 0 . 39 ’. 439 . 44 s . 457 . 
594 . 707 , n. 48, 7 ". «• 13 - 

— commerce, 70-72, 98, 159, 165, 167, 371. 
548, n. 16, 603, n. 17, Gco-11, n. 26, 
642, n. 79. 

— customs-duties, 609. 

— industry, 69, 71, 72, 567, n. 35, 579, n. 
20, 610-it, n. 26. 

— monuments, 602, n. 15. 

— Pattraa from, 44 (2), 76 (t). 

— social structure, 206, 554, n. 31. 

— territory, 376, 54ft, n. >6. 

Aquileians, 567, ru 35. 

Aquincum, 141, 244, 245, 597, n. 5, G41, 
n. 76, 717, n. 30. 

Aquinum, 58. 


Aquitania, 215, 690, n. 101. 

At a Ups HaJtitvtae, 405. 

Ara Pads, 44 (2), 43, 53, 106. 

At abate kit, I55. 

Arabia, 53. 95, 97, 135, 141, 155, 157, 323, 
355 . 376 , 53 ’. 533 . 59 ’, n- 2, 596. 

— commerce, 66, 94, 271, 576, n. 18, 604- 
6. 

— Petraea, 262, 271, 363, 607, n. 20. 
Arabian coast, 577, n. 18. 

— expedition (of Adius Callus), 53, 66, 94, 
561, n. 14. 

— harbours, 97. 

— merchants, 97. 

— palace-fortresses, 663, n, 28. 

— renaissance, 627, n. 1. 

— sheikh, 442. 

— soldiers in Roman army, 400, 662, n. 
’8. 735 , n. 38- 

— tribes, 270, 271, 6GG, n. 36. 

— villages, 272. 

Arabic, 627, n. 1. 

Arabs, 155, 194, 264, 267, 271, 27 ’. 3 ". 

323, 467, G62-3, n. 28. 

A rad us, 141. 

Aragu*, 478, 739, n. 18. 

Aramaean lands, 26a. 

— language, 194,38'. 

Aramaic tribe, 95. 

Aratoui, 207, 208. 

Arausio, 14J, 218, 633, n. 37. 

Ana (private purse of the Emperor), 55. 

— of Livia, 674, n. 46. 

Arcadia. 254, 570, n. 2, 651, n. 98. 

Arcadius Chaririui, 407, 714, n. 18, 715, 

n. 19. 

Arche lam of Cappadocia, 657, n. 8. 

Archers, 267. 

— mounted, 428, 605, 666, n. 35, 726, 
" 54 - 

Xax 1 ***^ of Alexandria, 672 (V (29)), 
Archimedes, 280 (3). 

Atchiitrotor {ipysorpirusp), 704-5, n. 40. 
Ardashir, king, 442. 

Ardiaeans, 238, 639, n. 63, 660, n. 17. 
Arcius, 672 (V (32)). 

Arelate (Arles), 141, 166, 167, 218, 40O, 
607, n. 2t, 613, n. a8, 621, n. 43. 
Ardatmus, naicularii, 704, n. 39, 715, n, 
20. 

Ardlius Successus, L., 552 (23). 

Arerro, 12 (2); u* also Arretium. 

Argapilts or arkaprUt, 663, n, 3:. 

Argentorate (Strasbourg), 141, 416 (3). 
Ariadne, 92 (1), 230 (3). 

Arias*us, 655, n. 5. 

A rim in urn, 600. 

Aristagoras of Istros, 563, n. 20. 
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Aristides. Adius. 126, 134. 138, 143. 420. 
45 «. 46 D, 5 A n. 15, 590, n. 32. 595, 601, 
n- 13. 679, n - 57 , 680. n. 62. 707. n. 48, 
73 a. n. 15. 

-‘To Rome*, speech of, 130, 131, 133, 

544 , n. 6, 553, n. 27. 

Aristocracy, Berbcro-Punic, 330. 

— Carthaginian. 457. 

— Etruscan, 10. 

— Greek, 585, n. 10. 

— Hellenistic, 267. 

— imperial, concentration of land in the 
hands of, 344, 345. 

-economic conditions of, 198, 323, 331, 

339 - 

-ideals of, 589, n. 32, 6t2. 

-opposition to emperors of, 414, 415. 

-persecution of. 4x9, 452. 

--provincial members of, 269. 

-ruin of. 464. 

-social structure of, 501. 

— Latin, IX, 13. 

— military, 449, 460, 467, 488, 492, 512, 

725, n. 53- 

— municipal, decline of, 42a. 

-dominant role of, 124, 334. 

-economic conditions of, 190, 197, 331, 

334 . 750 . n. 6. 

— — enslavement of, 465. 

— — treed men in, 104. 579 , n. 20. 

-growth of, 102, lit, 113, 602, n. 14. 

— — militarization of, 402. 

— — opposition to the emperors of, 414. 

-persecution of, 419, 424, 452. 

-responsibility of. 430, 305, 515. 

-ronunization of, 214, 347. 

-ruin of, 464, 505, 327. 

-social strife, 257. 4 $ 6 . 499 . 5B7, n. 18. 

-social structure of, 47, 187, 525, 650, 

n. 97. 

-wealth of, 149, 188, 218. 242. 331. 

— native, .30, 186, 187, 229, 239. 269. 270, 

3 ' 5 . 323 . 657. "• 8. 740 . * 3 - 

— new, «<> 4 . 124 . * 49 . 4 * 4 . 49 *. 5 « 3 . 53 «» 

738 . 4 0, 

— Oriental, 585, n. to. 

— Palmyrene, 663, n. 31. 

— provincial, 240 (3), 4»t, 402, 407, 491, 
664, n. 32, 711, n. 12. 

— Republican, 15, 18, 22, 23, 55, 57, 103, 
" 3 . ' 95 - 3 *‘. 34 ** 500- 58*. n- 30. 6 * 2 . 

— senatorial, ste Senatorial. 

— of service, 185, 190,197,526. 

— tribal, 219, 225, 644, n. 84. 

— village, 347, 349, 499, 666, n. 38. 
Aristotle, 2. 

Arlon (Orolaunum vicus), 151, 217 (3,4,5), 
528 (2), 611, n. 27, 622, n. 46, 633, n. 38. 


Armenia, 6, 53, 257-9, 354, 596, 627, n. 2, 
6 5 8, n. 8. 

— Roman army in, 645, n. 87. 

Armenian*, 194- 

Armies Hellenistic, see Hellenistic. 

Arms, 165, 177, 243, 357, 474, 567, n. 35, 
610, n. 26. 630, n. 24, 749, n. 3. 

Array, barbarization of, 129, 215, 468, 494, 
507 . 5 **i 53 *. 584. n. 2, 710, n. 12, 747, 
n. dj, 749, n. 3. 

— basis of imperial power, 85, 104, 275, 403, 
448, 460, 7to, n. 10. 

— behaviour of, 45, 123, 128, 371, 373. 394, 
403 . 4 * 3 . 445 . 447 . 475 . 703 . n. 35, 711, 
n. 12, 712, n. 14, 719, n. 37, 720, n. 39, 
7 * 3 . n. 46, 73 ». * 7 - 

- burden on the state, 357, 360, 431, 718, 
xi. 32, 726, n. 53. 

— class fedings of, 418, 439, 495-500, 504, 
505 . 536 . 

— defence of the provinces, 271, 354, 363, 
5 ". 659. n- 11, 681, n. 64, 687, n. 97. 

— field, 511. 

— frontier, 247, 510. 

— instrument of oppression, 487, 488, 491. 

— landowners in, ut Landowners. 

— master of the state, 40, 87, 421, 422, 454. 
459 . 465. 466. 49 *. 493 - 

— mercenary, 5, 281, 467, 49 *. 5 * *• 

— mood of, 121, 463, 464, 503, 612, 727, 
n- 59 . 734 . n - 3 '- 

— opposition to emperor*, 87, 119, 399, 
494 - 

— organization by Augustus, 38-42. 

— oriental character of, 735, n. 36. 

— of peasants, ut Peasants. 

— political role of, 25-28, 4^-42, 77, 85, 
86, no, 131. 401, 420, 735, n. 36. 

— professional, 25-27, 40, 275. 

— provincial, 55, 85, 86, 87, 106, 129, 394, 
397 . 399 . 4 <*>. 102, 467, 468, 511, 710, 
n. ft 

— provindalintion of, 107, 127, 404. 

— recruitment of, 40-42, 107, 239, 240, 243, 
* 5 ». * 53 . *66, 267.286,3*6, 353 .363. 3 ^ 7 . 
400, 402, 412, 427-9. 449 . 457 . 4 <* 7 , 493 . 
5 'o. 5 « 549 . n. 19, 556-7, n. 2, 573-4, 
n. 8, .584, n. 2,591-2, n. 36,606, n. 20,637, 
n. 57, 662-3, n. 28, 666, n. 38, 676, n. 51, 
686, n. 84,694, n. 2, 727, n. 57,733, n. 29. 

— reforms of, 25, 89, 90, to6, 40*, 459 . 466 , 
467, 510-12, 535, 736. n. 41, 749, n. 3. 

— religion of, 397, 650, n. 95, 735 . n. 36. 

— representation of, 108, 248, 360. 

— reserves, 510, 511. 

— revolts, 86, 87, 399, 403, 442, 708, n. 3, 
709, n. 6, 711, n. 12. 

— rivalry between sections of, 87. 
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Army of Roman citizen*, u* Citizens. 

— romariization through, 214 , 242, 402, 

<•36, n. 54- 

— social structure of, 23, 25, 26, 41, 103, 
105, 107, tab, 127-9, ' 33 . 365. 403 . 404 . 
4*5-7. 449 . 496 . 503 . 525 . 526 . 556 . n. 2, 

584. «• 

— supplies for, 9, 16, 67, toi, 108 (3), 145, 
' 54 . ' 59 . l6 5 - * 6 7 - ,6 9 < 201, 223, 231, 245, 
248 (x>, 249, 259, 261, 346, 357, 358, 38 1, 

384, 412, 442, 474. 476 , 484. 5 ' 5 *« 7 . 52'. 
524 . 547 . »»• ' 4 . 6o*», too, n. 44,645, n. 87, 
65a, n. toi, 695-6, n. 6, 701-2, n. 30, 704, 
n. 40, 712, n. 15, 717, n. 29, 7*«. «• 45, 
723, n. 46, 728, n. 60, 743-4, no. 42, 44. 

— transportation of, 236 (t), 248, 360 (2), 

385 . 387 . 4 >a, 424- 
Army, Arahian, 400, 733. 

— Armenian, 645, n. 87. 

— Cappadocian, 645, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 

— Illyrian, 400, 440 2(a). 

— Judaean, 743, n. 4a. 

— Oriental, 696, n. 6. 

— Palmyrene, 429, 6o6, n. 20. 

— Thracian, 400. 

— Set alto Africa; Britain; Danube; Egypt; 
Rhine; and Syria. 

Arneae, 707, n. 47. 

Atnuuit, tiihus, 885, n. 83. 

Aromatic sulnuncn, tu Perfume*. 

Arretinc pottery, 70, 173, 554, n. 33. 
Arrctium (Arerro), 36, 617, n. 39. 

Amanita, fundus, 9a. 

Arrii, 686, n. 90. 

Arriut, Antoninus, C., 600. 

— Menander, 412, 7x7, n. 30. 

•—Victor, 712-13, n. 13. 

Aninoite nome, 712, n. 13. 

Arms, 621, n. 44. 

Artemis, temple of, at Dura, 659, n. 13. 
-at Gcrasa, 136 (2). 

— — at Sardia, 622, n. 46. 

Artisans, 35. 51, 73, 174, 175, 3 ' 9 . w6. 
247, 270, 274, 297. 533 . 567 . n. 36. 579 . 
n. 20, 6t6, n. 37. 

— associations of, 178, 483, 580, n. 23. 

— enslavement of, 285, 522, 523, 526. 

— free, 18. 31, 46, 155. 580, n. 23. 

— slaves from the East, 19. 

— social standing of, 190, 287, 298, 325, 
334 . 348 . 612. 

— taxes paid by, 431, 519. 

— working for the state, 279, 483, 524. 
Artorii, 639, n. 64. 

Arupium, 640, n. 71. 

Asbolodeini, $46, n. 89. 

Ascalon, 269. 554, n. 32. 

Asclcpiades (Egypt), 676, n. 49. 


Asclepiades (Lydia), 707, n. 47. 

— M. Julius, 293, 672 (V (32)). 

— son of Ptolemacus, 293, 672 (V (33)). 
Asclcpius, 277 (I), 619, n. 43. 

Aseilius, 552 (25-30). 

Asia, Central, trade, 94, 95, 154, 156, 169, 
.Asia Minor, 590, n. 32, 674, n. 46. 

— administration. 570, n. 2. 

— agriculture, 147, 158, 202. 

— Augustan colonies in, 34, 556, n. 2, 

— bondage in, 519. 

— dues, 6 , 10, 117. 139 . 141. 142. 357 . 3 »°. 

49 ®. 583. >8, 595 . 853 . n. 3. 

— civilisations, 540. 

— class war, 8, 501. 

— commerce, 67, 69, 169, 199, 259, 301, 
551, n. 25, 563, n. 18, 613-14, n. 3 t. 

— consuls from, 585, n. 10, 655, n. 5. 

— discontent, 126, 348, 693, n. 106. 

— earthquake*, 91, 445, 563, n. 18. 

— economic conditions, 22, 93, 149, 137, 
201, 202, 255, 373. 375, 478. 545. n. 9, 
574. n. 10, 695. n. 4, 700, n. Ql. 

— fair*, 649, n. 94. 

— famine*, 201, 599, 600. 

— feudal system, 477. 

— Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— imperial estate*, 214, 366, 406, 409, 585, 
n. 10, 652-3, n. 1. 

— industry. 67. 74. 75 . « 7 *. ' 77 - 9 . 566. 
n. 30, 588, n. 38,619, n. 43,620, n. 44. 

— invaiion*, 7, 390. 443, 444, 447, 464. 
474 - 

— lakes and fisheries, 689. 

— land-tenure, 652-3, nn. 1-3. 

— languages, 193, 10,, 346, 6a6, n. 1. 

— law*. 183, 624. n. 51. 

— liturgies, 384, 390, 407, 424. 488. 7 * 5 . 
n. 19. 

— mine*, 341, 343. 

— monument*, 151. 

— native*, in Egypt, 281. 

— — in Moesia, 645, n. 89. 

— plague, 7ox, n. 23. 

— police, 722, 738 3, n. 17. 

— policy of Roman Emperor*, 271, 35 
389 - 

— pretenders, 118, 475. 

— quarries, 340, 343. 

— recruitment of troops, 556, n. 2. 

— religion, 132 (2), 256 (t, 2), 735, n. 36 

— road system. 162. 

— robbers, 738, n. 7. 

— romanization, 556, n. 2. 

— min of, 9, 400. 

— mins in, 139. 

— silphium, 309, 

i — slaves from, i g. 
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Asia, Minor, social structure, 187, 197, a06, 
a 55 » 257, 258, 266, 27a, 310, 345, 348, 
4 «». 4 ". 654-5. nn- 4 - 5 . 658, n. 8, 706, 
n. 47 . 747 , o- 64. 

— strikes, 621, n. 43. 

— tax-collection, 705, n. 43. 

— temples, 656, n. 6. 

— urbanization, 50, 282, 366, 378. 

— villages, 257, 258, 656, n. 7, 699, n. 12. 

— wars, 9, 543, n. 2, 545, n. 9. 

Asia, Province of, 8, 409, 595, 609, 614, 

it. 31. 619. n- 43 . 657, n. 7, 709 . n. 7. 
Asiarch, 657, n. 7. 

Asiatic, representation of, 156 (1). 

Asinius Nichomachus Plavianus, C-, 629, 
n. 22. 

Asinnia, 706, n. 47. 

Aaisium, 58. 

Aspalta, 680, n. 61. 

Aspendus, 599, 600, 621, n. 45, 715, n. 19. 
Ascaritanus, fiagus, 682, n. 68. 

Aaseria, 242, 640, n. 70. 

Associations, 150, 159, 170, 178, 190, 408, 
46a, 4G3, 619, n. 43. 

— militarization of, 462, 463. 

— privilege* of, 171, 386. 408-10, 431,607, 
n. 22, 637, n. 57, 704, n. 39, 707. n. 48. 

Associations of artisans, 178, 483, 580, n. 23. 

— of business-men, 643, n. 83. 

— of eentonarii, 410, 462, 637, n. 57, 649, 
n- 79 . 707 , n. 48. 

— of tondueuirts, 327, 409, 686, n. 87. 

—- of the cross-roads, 583, n. 39. 

— of fishermen and fishmongers, 689. 

— of Greeks in Egypt, 283. 

— of industrialists, 178, 431. 

— of merchants, ut Merchants. 

— mining, 341, 691, n. tot. 

— professional, ut Professional. 

— religious, 148, 325, 647, n. 90, 689. 

— of shipowners, set Shipowners. 

— of shopownett, ut Shopowncr*. 

— of transporters, 170, 386. 

— of workmen, set Workmen. 

— of young men, see fmtmm collegia. 

— See also Collegia, Companies and Corpora¬ 
tions. 

Assos, 132 ( 3 ), * 4 *. 151, 597 . n. 5,602, n. 15. 
Assyria, 183, 510. 

Assyrians, 301. 

Asturia, 631, n. 30. 

Asturians, 214, 631, n. 29. 

Asturica, 141. 

Atargatis, temple of, at Dura, 227,659, n. 13. 
Atbara, river, 298. 

Atclla, 648, n. 94. 

Athena, head of, 576, n. 17. 


Athena, temples o£ 656, n. 6. 

Athena cu s, 628, n. 12. 

Athenaides, 674, n. 48. 

Athenian banking, 555, n. 33. 

— industry, 351. 

Athenodorus, C. Julius, 293, 672 (V (34)). 

Athens, 1, 3, 141, 143, 149, 151, 315, 370, 
538 . 543 . n- 595 . 59 ®. a. 7 . 651-2, n. 
101, 73 «. a. 8. 

Athesis (Adige), river, 555, n. 33. 

Atinii, 293, 671 (III (22)). 

Atinius, T. f. Fabia Tyranus, T. f 671 (V 

(«)). 

Atintani (Antani), 65O-I, n. 97. 

Atius, T. f. Firmus, M., 647,11. 90. 

Attalids, 134. 

Attalus III, 8. 

Attica, 254, 369. 

Atrici of Athens, 295. 

Auii, 330. 

Attis, 277 (1). 

Aldus, C. f. Voturia F-xoratus, C., 416 (a). 

Aubuna, 683, n. 73. 

Aucissa safety-pins, 70, 566, n. 31. 

AuctoeUai, 555, n. 1, 557, n. 3. 

Auditoria, 143. 

Augusta, Gens, 43, 44 (1). 

— Praetoria (Aosta), 232, 371, n. 5. 

— Raurica (Augst), 141, 632, n. 34. 

— Taurinorum (Turin), 58, 932. 

— Traiana (Goatilitza), 252, 643, n. 83, 
648, n. 93. 

— Treverorum (Trivei, Trier), 141, 151, 
• 5 * ( 4 . 5 ). >65-7. *05, 299 , 223, 205, 226, 
229, 232, 60a, n. 15, 607, n. at, 611-13, 
n. 27, 617, n. 39, 634, n. 43, 705, n. 40. 

— Vindclicorum (Augsburg), 239, 613, 
n. 27, 636, n. 56. 

Auguilales, 104, 563, n. 18, 583, n. 32, 610, 
n. 26. 

Augustan poets, 42, 557, n. 3, 562, n. 18, 
566, n. 27. 

Augusune, 627, n. t, 724, n. 48. 

Augustodunum (Autun), 219, 498. 

Augustus, 555-68, 576, n. 17, 589, n. 27. 

— administration, 83. 

— army, 38-42, 109, 466, 467, 535, 356-7, 
n. 2. 

— civil wars, 28, 29, 42, no, 559, n. 6, 
639, n. 64. 

— class distinctions under, 46. 

— colonies, 34, na, an, 253, 318, 319, 393, 
554 . a. 3 ', 556 . a. 2, 642. n. 79, 682-3, 
n. 7 *. 725 . n- 53 - 

— consolidation of the Empire, 45, 52. 

— constitutional principles, in, 121,404, 
492 . 494 , 536 . 555 , a- », 57 *. n 6, 584. 
n. 1. 
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Augustus, deification of, 43, 76 (2), 78, 
557 * n- 3 - 

— economic conditions under, 53-80, 74, 
90 . 9 *. 93 . 9 «. 35 *. 5 fo- 3 - 

-agriculture, 59-86, 203, 563-5. 

-commerce, 66-70, 94, 95, 97, 565-8. 

-industry, 71-74, 566-8. 

— economic policy, 51, 53, 54, 74, 75, 91, 
383, 577 . o* *8- 

— finances, 54, 55, 110, 182, 388, 623, n. 
49 , 625, n. 53- 

— foreign relations, 52, 53, 221, 249, 258, 
303 . 353 . 354 . 56 i, nn. 12-14, 576, n. 18, 
679. n. 56. 

— internal policy, 63, 81, 113, 185, 357, 
429, 486, 505, 572, n. 6, 727, n. 57. 

— mausoleum, 556, n. x. 

— name, 557, n. 3. 

— opposition to, 45, 1x3. 

— pacification, 29, 37, 42, 52, 53, 106, 516, 
57 *. n. 5, 690, n. 101. 

— popularity, 42, 77, 113. 

— private fortune, 54, 35, 339, 562, n. 17, 

653. n. t. 

— propaganda, 4*. 43 - 

— provincial policy, 47, 51,84, 86,124, 208, 

210, 233, 239, 629, n. 20, 630, n. 23, 
739 . 18. 

-in Africa, 318,319,321,561,11.12,682, 

nn. 70-72. 

-in Cyrenc, 50, 308-10, 557-9. 

-in Egypt, 54, 53, 285-7, 292, 293, 294, 

397. 56o-‘. n. ix, 667, n. 40, 669, n. 44, 
677 . n.31. 

— — in Gaul, 561, n. 12. 

-in Spain, 561, n. 12. 

— reforms, 37, 38, 101, 502, 504, 506, 522. 

— statues of, 44 (2), 679, n. 56. 

— taxation, 48, 54. 559 , n. 7 - 

— temples of, 211, 562, n. 18, 630, n. 23. 

— urbanization, 49-51, 83, 84, 107, no, 
134 , « 35 . 3*8, 366, 378. 

Aurot, 44 (2). 

Auranitis, 264 (1), 665, n. 33. 

Aurclian (L. Domitius Aurelianus), emperor, 
441 (2 6), 446. 447, 460-3, 470, 473-5, 
484, 486, 498, 504, 507, 728, n. 60, 735 . 
nn- 37 . 39 , 736 , n. 41, 737, n. 8, 740, n. 
21, 747, n. 66. 

Aunliam, 462. 

Aurelianus, landowner, 665, n. 34. 

— Nicostratus, P., 619, n. 43. 

Aurelii, 641, n. 76. 

Aurelium Durostorum, trumicipium, 645, □. 88. 
Aurelius, Marcus, emperor, >22-4, 227, 310, 
393 . 395 . 401 , 404, 458 , 459 . 461, 589, 
n. 30, 590, nn. 32, 33, 708, n. 5, 710, n. 
10, 711,«. 13. 


Aurelius, Marcus, arch of, 334. 

-army, 123, 126, 128, 129, 360 (2, 3), 

4 * 5 , 496 . 510, 573 - 4 * n- 8. 59 *. n. 36, 
735 * " 37 - 

-column, xo8 (3), 360 (2, 3), 612, 695, 

n. 4, 701, n. 23, 740, n. 20. 

—• — economic conditions under, 397, 707, 
n- 47 - 

-economic policy, 199, 373, 408, 409, 

423, 602, n. 14, 700, n. 2i, 704, n. 39, 727, 
n. 59 - 

-ideas, 108 {3), 458, 612, 702, n. 33. 

-internal policy, 374, 390-2, 533, 694, 

n. 2, 701-2, n. 30, 714, n. 18, 716, n. 24. 

-revolts, 348, 349, 392, 643, n. 83. 

-wars, 123, 154 . 371 . 373 . 4 ' 4 » 4 * 3 . 

446, 701, n. 23. 

— Add phi us, 500. 

— CUudianui, ^8j. 

— Edcctus, 478. 

— Heraddus, 745, n. 49. 

— Hern-iias, 486. 722, 745, n. 35. 

— Morion, 722. 

— Mindius Matidianus, M., 705, n. 43. 

— Pactumrnus Pronto, Q., 330, 606 , n. 89. 

— Proculus, 648, n. 92. 

— Serenus, o/m» Serapion, 490,746, nn. 57,60. 

— Victor, itt Victor. 

Aureolus, 444, 445. 

Atoifitu, ut Goldsmiths. 

Aurvm toronorium and litemicvm, tti Taxes. 
Ausonius, 531, 539, 626, n. 56, 749, n. 6. 
Auxiliary regiments, 127, 215, 239, 511. 

— soldiers, 640, n. 67, 720, n. 38. 

— iroopt, 40, 47 * 5 i. 87, 89. * 48 , 556 * n. a, 
606, n. 20, 645, n. 87, 662, n. 28. 

-recruitment of, 41, 107, 109, 127, I2g, 

* 39 . * 43 - *66, 286. 3*6, 557 . n. a. 
Avaricum (Bourgea), 219. 

Avidius Cassius. 371, 393 . 395 . 708, n. 5, 
71*. n- 15- 

Avitus Hcliodorus, 606, n. 19. 

Avroman, 268, 624, n. 51. 

Axum, 154, 305, 307 , 577 . «*• >8. 679. n. 57 . 

680, n. 62, 737, n. ix. 

Axu mites, 305, 307, 680, n. 62. 

Aza Khelaman. 303. 

Azov, Sea of, 261. 

Baal, local, 66a, n. 26. 

Baalbek, 596, 662, n. 27; see alio Heliopolis. 
Babylon, 609. 

~ (Egypt), 744 ? n- 44 

Bab)Ionia, 172, 510, 537, 538, 6t6, n. 36. 

Babylonian law, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— trade associations, 172, 614, n. 34. 
B/uchuioa, gms, 685, n. 78. 

Bacchus, 92 (1), 132 (2), 230 (3), 569, n. 1. 
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Bactria, 6. 

Bacbius Juncinus, 722. 

Baelica, 202, 209, 211, 213, 215, 218, 556, 
n. 2, 631, n. 28. 

Baetjlos, 312 (2). 

Hagaudar., 476. 

Ba grad as, 584, n. 8. 

Baitocaccc, temple of, 266, 662, n. 27. 

Bakers (pistons), 32, 96 (4). 5 ^ 3 , n. 19, 621, 
n. 45. 

Bakery, 64 (2), 701, n. 21. 

— representation of various operations, 32. 
BaUcza, villa, 641, n. 76. 

Balbinus, D. Caelius Calvinus, emperor, 
435 . 439 . 44 ° (a*). 442 . 457 . 458 . 497 . 
727 . n- 59 . 730 . n. 4- 

Balkan lands, 445, 649, n. 95. 

— mountains, 247, 

— peninsula, 9, 179, 194, 253, 3G6, 499. 

— peoples, 108 (a). 

Ball ilia, 444. 

Baltic lands, 603, n. 17. 

— • Sea, 98, 153, 566, n. 30. 

Banat, 643, n. 83. 

Bankers, 36, 179, 180, 198, 226, 370, 47a. 
547 . »». 13, 349 . n- *8. 621, m 45, 622, 
nn. 46, 47, 700, n. at. 

— representation of, 152 (4), 240 (1), 622, 
n. 46. 

Banking, 3, 31, 36, 58, 98, 167, 180. 181, 
219, 226, 354-5, n. 33, 613, n. 27, 622, 
n. 46. 

Banks, 180-2, 226, 622-3. 

— of exchange (nMufkan ««1 T P dirr{ai), 472. 

— local. 180. 

— municipal, t8o. 

— national, of Palestine, 270. 

— representation of, 217 (5). 

— state, 182, 623. n. 49, 721, n. 44. 
Banquets, public, 82, 149; su alio Distribu¬ 
tions. 

Baquatcs, 474. 

Barbarians, settled on land, m Land. 

— in the army, 511, 720, n. 38. 
Barbarization of the array, stt Army. 

— of the Empire, 400, 507, 532-4, 54 ‘. 63*. 
n. 29, 747, n. 64. 

— of the officers’ corps, 402. 

Barbu, 72, 235, 247,611, n. 26, 642, n. 79. 
Barges, representation of, 224 (», 3), 236 (l), 
248 (1); see alw Ships. 

Barley, 485, 563, n. 20. 

Barmen, 182. 

Bams, representation of, 329 (l, 2). 

Barter, 307, 625, n. 54. 

Basa, 305. 

Baiilioie, 13a {3), 139,143,242,245,308,339, 
650, n- 97 . 680, n. 63. 


and Subject r 

Bassaeus Rufus, 592, n. 36. 

Bassianus, see Alexander Severn* and Elaga- 
balus. 

Bastamae, 390. 

Batavian cloths, 6t8, n. 40. 

Bath, see Aquae Sulis. 

Baths, 139, 140, 142. 143 . > 9 «, 242 . 245, 297, 
S<». 339 .346. 376 , 4 ' 3 .528 (t),622, n. 45, 
679 . »- 55 . 681 . n 64. 

Ha tea, 662, n. 27. 

Bavares, 474. 

Bayeux, Normandy, 313 (2). 

•Bazaars’, 13a (3), 568, n. 36; see also 
Market-places. 

Beads, 73. 

Bedouins, 66, 262. 

Uee-keeping, 163, 692, n. 103. 

Beer-dealers, 226, 613, n. 27. 

Beit Gebrin (Bcthogabra, Eleuthcropolii), 
villa, 664, n. 32. 

Belgian villas, 175, 618, n. 40. 

Belgium, 175, 219, 225. 237. 344 . 5 8 7 . n * 35 . 
603, n. 17. 617, n - 38, 618, n. 40, 632, 
n. 34. 633. n. 38. 

Bellenus Gemellus, L., 296, 673, U. 46, 674, 
n. 49 - 

Benefactors of cities, 149, aoi, 424, 598-602, 
650, n. 97, 652, n. tot, 686, n. 84. 

— of tribes and villages, 666, n. 33, 685, n. 
83, 722; see alu> Foundations. 

Beeu/uiarii, 416 (2), 480, 489, 738 9, n. 17, 
742, n. 27, 745 . n. 49 < 748 . "• 57 . 

Benevcntum, arch of, 356, 3<«o, 361, 588, 
n- 27, 697. 7 «°. n- 9 - 

— city of, 356 (3), 601, n. 12, 697. 

— territory of, 1*35. 

Berber goddess, 31a (a). 

— language, 346. 

Berbcro-Phoenician cities, 315. 

Berbero-Punic aristocracy, 330. 

— communities, 51, 330. 

Berbers, 193. 

Berenice, Julia. 293, 295, 672 (VI (43)). 

Berenike, 94, 155,577, n. 18, 604-5, n. 19. 

Bcrgomum, 206, 232. 

Beroea (Macedonia), 253, 357, 631, n. 31, 
6y>, n. 97, 695, n. 4. 

Berytus, 408, 596, 662, n. »6. 

Besci, 646-7, nn. 89 90. 

cyvr^MMr 184, 625, n. 53. 

Bindus N'cptunus, god, 640, n. 71. 

Biracuueasentt*, cictias, 683, n. 73. 

Bithynia, n 9, 126, 141, 259, 357, 358, 39 2 . 
443 . 574 . n- 10, 591, n. 36. 596 , 608, n. 22, 
645, n- 89, 648, n. 93, 653-6, 660, n. 15, 
695-6, nn. 5. 6, 704, n. 40, 707, n. 48. 

Bithynian cities, 179, 358, 587, n. 18. 

— Kvrir, 727, n. 59. 
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Black Forest (Schwarzwald), 221. 

Black Sea, 6, 8, 67, 70, 98, 141, 154, 349, 
351, 258, 261, 351, 443, 605, 645, n. 89, 
659, n. 11,689. 

Blacksmith, 270. 

— representation of, 176 (4), 189 (1), 
230 ( 4 )- 

Blassius Nigellio, L., 416 (1). 

Blcmmyes, 301, 305,307,464,474.679, n. 57, 
737 . n. 11. 

Blickweilcr, 617, n. 39. 

Blusso, 613, n. 37. 

Boatmen, river-, in Egypt, 607-8, n. 22. 
Boats, 613-16, n. 35. 

—■ with cabin, representation of, 276 (a). 

— messenger, 328 (3). 

— military (tibanriau), representation of, 

354 («)• 

— passenger, t8a. 

— police, 328 (3I. 

— St* alto Ships. 

Boeotia, 369, 590, n. 3a. 

Uois-des-Dames, Narvillc, 618, n. 40. 
Bollcndorf, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 
Bologna, funerary stele, 20 (1). 

Boncart, 336 <i). 

Bondage to residence and profession, 450, 
462, 463, 483. 5 » 3 , 519. 5 «, 523 . 524-7, 
53 °- 

Bonna (Bonn), 141, 222, 226, 227, 229, 
6io, n. 24. 

BononU, 554, n. 31. 

Bonosus, 447. 

Boranl, 443. 

Bordeaux (Burdigala), 6 to, n. 26,633, n. 38. 
Border lands, 324, 426. 429, 511, 675, 714, 
n. 17, 723-4, nn. 48-50; stt alto Frontiers. 

— tribes, 338. 

Bori, necropolis of, 566, n. 30. 

Boscorealc, 56 (l), 65, 76 (2), 277 (1), 551- 
2, nn. 25, 26, 564, n. 23. 

Bosnia, 638, n. 63. 

Bosporan kingdom, 154, 181, 258, 259, a6r, 
267. 358 . 363. 443 . 544 . n. 5, 603, n. 17, 
606, n. 20, 645, n. 87, 660, n. 15. 

— ^ngs, 154,259,261,659, n. 13.660, n. 15, 
73 *. n. 8. 

— merchants, 154, 261. 

Bosporus, 660, n. 15. 

Bostra, 141, 157, 271, 596, 607, n. 20. 
BomtSXo «, 348 , 374 . 677, n. 52, 693, n. 105. 
Boultulfrion (at Assos), 132 (3). 

Bourgeoisie, 543 . 3 . 583. n. 33 - 

— African, 320 (2), 457. 

— of Dacia, 643, n. 83. 

— decline of, 195, 198, 203, 424. 503, 524. 

— destruction of, 452,495,501,504,523,527- 

— economic activity of, 19, 30, 31, 35, 57- 


59 . 70 . 98. 2 ° 4 » 2 «8, 233, 330. 341, 346, 
574 . n- 10- 

BourgeoUu, Egyptian, 279, 287, 294,296, 298, 
348 , 486. 

— emigration of, 213, 554, n. 32. 

— equestrian, set Equestrian. 

— growth of, 2, at, 22, 33, 93, 103, 187, 2x5, 
239 . 247. 253 . 3 » 8 . 500 , 616, n. 36. 

— Hellenistic, 19, 187. 

— importance of, 104, 113, 190, 191, 379, 
502. 

— mood of, 56. 

— oppression of, 415, 417, 418, 461, 486, 
5 ° 5 > 5 « 3 - 

— oriental element in, 105. 

— political activity of, 24, 25, 28, 84, 89, 
I 2 ». » 3 l. 4 * 4 > 457 . 459 . 463, 495 . 49 G. 

— psychology of, 6x3, n. 27. 

— responsibility of, 388, 389, 410, 521. 

— ruin of, 464-^, 481. 497 . 5 * 5 - 

— Sicilian, 207-9. 

— social structure of, 46, 496. 

— village, 496. 

— wealth of. 150, 153, 177, »86, 187, 254, 

344 . 345 . 353 . 745 . "• 55 - 

— Stt alto City residents. 

Box, painted, representation of, 288 (a). 
Bread, 599. 7 °i. n. fll, 735 . n- 39 . 736 . n. 3. 
Bread-riots, 442, 599, 6a 1, n. 45. 

Breslovik, 602, n. 15, 642, n. 81. 

Breviaries. 433. 

Bribes, 285. 398, 412. 4 > 3 , 480, 4O1, 488. 
493 . 5 * 3 . 530 , 53 >- 

— 10soldiers, 402,411, 710,n. 10, 711,11. 12. 
Bridges, 81. 248. 357. 

Brigetio, 244. 

Brindisi, 73. 

Brioni Grande, 234, 235, 63O, n. 60. 

Britain. 230, 375, 475, 511, 594, 635-8, 
nn. 50-54- 

— agriculture, 202, 237, 312 (1), 344. 

— cities, 141, 143. 229. 

— coins, 182. 

— commerce, 21,66,69, 70, 94,158, 165-7, 
> 73 . 332 , 35 «. 573 . n. 13, 603, n. 17, 610, 
n. 24. 630, n. 24. 634, n. 41. 

— conquest, 52, 353. 

— economic conditions, 474, 737, n. 13. 

— industry, 173, 175, 616, n. 37, 617, n. 38. 

— language, 193. 

— mines, 341, 343, 690, n. SOI, 691, n. 102. 

— revolts of the army, 399, 400, 708, n. 3, 
709, n. 6. 

— social structure, 228-32. 

— soldiers from, 444, 467. 

— urbanization, 112, >35, 574, n. 11. 

— villas, see Villas. 

— wall of Hadrian, 698, n. 10. 
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Britain, wars, 362, 363, 399, 414. 

Brixia, 206, 232. 

Bronze, 66, 98, 566, n. 30, 618, n. 40, 679, 
“• 59- 

— enamelled articles, 175, 618, n. 40. 

— industry, 7a, 610, n. 26. 

— plate, 71, 173, 566, n. 30. 

— weapons, 610, n. 26, 630, n. 24. 
Bron2esraiths, 72. 

Bruttium, 204. 

Bruttius. L., veteran, 669, n. 44- 
Brutus, 28. 

Bug, river, 258. 

Bulgaria, 135, 248, 250-2. 

Bulla, bandit, 411. 

BuUa Regia, 141, 594, 595, 703, n. 43, 716, 
n. 29. 

Bulls, representation of, 20 (2-4), 44 (2). 
Bureaucracy, barbarization of, .449. 

— corruption of, 313. 

— development of, 79, 82,83, 110, III, 219, 
371, 38o, 5»9. 

— functions of, 138. 5*4. 538- 

— improvement of, 363. 

— militarization of, .448, 449, 460, 463, 
465. 475. 49* • 

— new, 501, 514. 

— social structure of, 185, 197. 

— system of, 133, 4*«. 5*9. 5*3. 7«8, n. 32. 

— St* aha Administration. 

Burebista, king, 644, n. 84. 

Uurgarii, 723, n. 51. 

Burgas, 725, n. 51. 

Burgesses, 88, no, 346. 49«- 

Butgi, 248 (l), 427, 794-5- 50. 5*- 

Bumum, 239, 610, n. 26. 

Burrus, 576, n. t8. 

Business life, 180. 184, 473. 

-representation of, 32. *53, 2*7 (a, 5). 

220, 6l2. 

— managers, 213, 643, n. 83. 

— men, t6, 17, at, 35, 53. 57,96, 920, 226, 
361, 281, 285, 3*7, 327, 358 (2), 379. 
473. 643. "• 83. 697. 

-associations of, 643. n. 83. 

— systems, 538. 

— transactions, 31, 143, 182. 

— of transportation, 153. 

Butzke, 567, n. 35. 

Byhlis, 253. 

Bybias, 576, n. 15. 

'By-dwellers’ (*dro«*o<, «arot»o«‘»r<?, 
adpowor), 143, 250, 255, 3*0, 348, 654-5. 
n. 4. 

Byzacena, 322, 325, 683, n. 73, 702, n. 32. 
Byzantine chronicles, 729, n. 1. 

— civil law, 183. 

— codices, 183, 184. 


Byzantine Empire, 53a, 533, 750, n. 6. 

— period, 433, 473, 529 (2). 

— rule in Africa, 311. 

Byzantium, 116, 141, 358, 407, 445, 498, 
596. 

Cabriircs d’ Aignea (Vaueluse), 224 (5). 
Caelidius FrOnto, PauluS, 650-r, n. 97, 695, 
n. 4. 

Caelius Florus, G96, n. 6. 

Caerwent, su Venta Silurum. 

Caesar, Julius, 30, 8t, 219, 223, 257, 335, 
548, n. 16, 549, n. 19, 550, n. 23, 551, n. 
95. 589. **• 27. 

— army, 39. 3*8, 503- 

— civil war, 27, 28, 317, 559, n. 6. 

— colonization, 34, 112, 211, 3t7-«9. 882, 
n. 70, 684, n. 74, 725, n. 53. 

— deification, 45. 

— frontier policy, 52. 

— internal policy, 84, 208, 38B, 571, n. 3, 
572. *>- 5. 85S. n. 3- 

— provincial policy, 48-50, 559, n. 6, 560, 
n. 10, 629, n. 20. 

— reforms, 38, 504. 

— settlement of veterans, 59. 

— urbanization, 135. 

Caesarea (Mauretania), 14 r, 313. 

— (Palestine), 269, 270, 701, n. 21. 

— Trocetta, 701, n. 23. 

Caesa reuses ad Libanum, 662, n. 27. 
Caesarians, 317. 

Catiatit urtiy in Slaves, imperial. 

Caesius Victor, 650, n. 97. 

Calabria, 63, 204. 

Calama, 686, n. 88. 

Calendars, rustic, 216. 

Calea, 36. 

Caligula, Gaius, emperor, 76 (l), 77, 78, 85, 
87, *02, 117, * *9. *35. 29a. 397. 405. 507. 
589. n- *. 572, n. 6,588-9, n. 27,670 (1(a)). 
Caliphate of Arabia, 532, 533. 

Cal lace ia, 631, n. 30. 

Callaceisns. 214. 

Callatis, 249, 563, n. 20, 645, n. 86, 646, 
n. 89. 

Callcva Atrcbatum (Silchester), 141,229. 
Callimachus, landowner, 675. 

Call ist rat us, 407-10, 607, n. 22, 714, n. 18, 
715, n. 20, 716, nn. 23-23. 

Gallium, 444. 

Calloniana, 629, n. 22. 

Calpurnii, 562, n. t8. 

CalpurniusTryp'non, Ti., 293,672 (V (34)). 
Calves, 712, n. 15, 721, n. 45. 

— representation of, 276 (2), 300 (1). 

Cal via Crispinilla, 611, n. 26. 

Calvisiana, 629, n. 22. 
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Cambodunum (Kcmpten), 141, 232, 636, 
n. 55 - 

Camel-riders (dnmedarii ), 267. 

Camel*. 66, 156, 324, 338, 344, 669, n. 44, 
7 2i, n. 45, 744, n. 44. 

— breeders of 744. n. 44. 

— representation of, 156 (r), 264 {3. 4), 
265 (l), 268 (l), 280 (3, 4), 

Cameos, 72. 

Campagna, Roman, 376. 

Campania, agriculture, 10, 30, 61, 63, 194, 

37 ^, 55 *. n. * 5 . 5 &>-*» *> 25. 

— cities, 14,15. 58. 7 *. 577 , **• 20,6to, n. 25. 

— commerce, 58, 68 (1), 70, 99, 163. 

-decline, 151, 163, 195. 

— industry, 10, 18, 19, 7 t, 74, 96, 98, 
132 < 3 ). * 73 , 55 ', **- 25 . 578 - 9 . 583. n. 33. 

— villas, 30, 58, 60-62; also Villas. 

— vines, 70. 

— wealth, 58. 

Campanian glass, 70. 

— silversmiths, 277 (1). 

— wines, 547, n. 15. 

Campus Martius, 44 (2), 45, 53. 
Camulodunum, 229. 

Combat, 51, 222, 227, 232, 245, 403, 427. 

429.643, n. 88, 711, n. 12. 

Canals, 157, 277 (2), 279, 481, 482. 7 * 3 . 
n. 15. 

Canatha, 271, 665, n. 33. 

Candace (Amanineras), 303, 679, n. 56. 
Canopus, 397 , n. 5. 

— decree of, 667-8, n. 40. 

Cantons in Gaul and Spain, 631, n. 27. 
Capelianus, 439, 452, 457. 

Capheaton, Northumberland, 230 (3). 
Capidava, territory of, 240 (4). 646-7, n. 90. 
Capita, 518, 519 - 

Capital, 392, 4 '*. 5 ° 5 » 6a 5 . **• 54 - 

— accumulation of, 3,23. 

— of the cities, 391. 

— concentration in Italy of, 16, 17. 

— draining of, 423, 454. 

— investment of, 17, >8, 35, 56, 174, 195, 
• 97 , 292, 342, 359, 530. 

— levy. 4 * 7 . 7 * 9 , n- 37 - 
Capitalism, 205, 536-9, 543, n. I. 

— commercial, t, 3, 538. 

— individualistic, 283. 

— industrial, 3, 174. 

Capitalistic agriculture, set Agriculture. 

— commerce, 170. 

— concerns, 174, >75, 634, n. 43. 

— industry, stt Industry. 

— life, 226. 

— mass-production, 174. 

— methods, 93, 616, n. 37. 

— system, 2, 3, 10, t8, 30, 35, 36, 292. 


Capitalists, 9, 17, 18, 21, 23, 30, 31, 36, 54, 
'or. 150, J53, 179. * 95 . *98. 203, 213, 
223, 225, 270, 281, 287, 292, 296, 316, 
3 * 7 . 3 * 9 . 3 »*. 34 *> 34 *. 388, 550, n. 25. 

— agents of, 31. 

Capitoline Triad, 405, 641, n. 76. 

Capitolinus, Aelius, 435. 

Capitoniana, 629, n. 22. 

Cappadocia, 154, 257, 258, 259, 556, n. 2, 
620, n. 44, 645, n. 89, 653, n. 1, 657, n. 8, 
704, n. 40. 

Cappadocian army, 645, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 

Cappadocians, 194, 556, n. 2. 

Cajwa, 322. 

‘Captains of the Red Sea*, 155. 

Captives, 360 (s), 423, 467, 477, 739, n. 18, 
740, a. 21. 

Capua, 36, 67. 68 (2), 69, 7 *. 648, n. 94. 

Capuan metal plate, 70, 566, n. 30. 

Caracalla, Emperor, 339, 347, 396 (2 b), 
401 , 407, 408, 4 * 0 , 4*2-15. 4 * 7 - 24 . 426 , 
429. 452 . 47 o. 473 .482. 498 . 599 . 7 o 6 , n. 44. 
710,n. 9 , 7 'i.n. 13. 7 * 2 , n. 15,7*5. **• * 9 . 
7 * 6 ,n. 25. 717, n. 30, 718, nn. 33-34, 719, 
nn. 33-36, 38, 721, n. 40, 722, 723, n. 46, 
727 . *»• 37 - 

Caralis, 210,683, *»• 72. 

Caranis, 284, 288, 289, 597, n. 5, 675, 713, 

n. 15. 

Caranog, 300 (l, 2), 304 (1, 2), 305, 306. 

Caravan cities, 94 . 95 . * 37 . 376 , 615, n. 34. 
634, n. 41. 

— routes, ttt Routes. 

— trade, 269, 604, n. 19, 615, n. 34, 649, 
n. 94. 

Caravans. 94, 95, 137, 142. * 55 “ 7 . * 7 *. 338 , 
575 , n. 15, 605, 606, 615, n. 34. 

C"**. 472 . 596. 653-4, n. 3, 656, n. 6, 
696. n. 6. 

Carians, 194. 

CariniM, emperor, 441 (2/), 447 . 448, 732 , 
n. 14. 

Carilas mutua Augustorum, 440 (2 a). 

Carai, 237, 392, 651, n. 97. 

Camuntum. 98, 141, 244, 416 (a), 573, n. 8, 
577 ,n. *9. 597 ,n-5.603,n. 17,641,0. 73, 
735 . 36 . 

Carpenters, 270. 

— naval, 155. 

Carpets, 172. 

Carpi, 442, 446. 

Carrara, 340. 

Carrhac, 714, n. »7- 

Carsium, 646, n. 89. 

Cartenna, 687, n. 97. 

Carthage. 139, 211, 335, 338, 528 (1), 
529 (»), 593 . **- 3 , 628, n. 13, 685, n. 83, 
708, o. 5, 733 , n 29. 


4735.2 
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Carthage, administration, 93 . 3 * 4 , 3 * 7 , 3 '8. 
3 * 9 . 3 * 3 . 463 . 682-3, mx. 70, 72. 

— agriculture, 10, ai, aio, 314, 315, 331, 
547-8, nn. 14-17, 69a, n. 103. 

— altar, 43, 44 (1). 

— commerce, 19,314,351,547-9,^.14-17, 
680, n. 6a. 

— cult of, 318, 682, r. 70. 

— industry, 173. 

— law, 183. 

— policy of Rome, 8, 15, at, aa, 51, 66, 
3 » 4 -i 6 , 547 . n. 15 , 554 . n. 32. 

— revolts, 457. 

— wars, 348, n. 17. 

Carthaginian aristocracy, 457, 547, n. 14. 

— dominions, 8, 9, 14-16, 584, n. 8. 

— rule, 93. 

— state, 50. 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

— territory, 311. 335, M 7 . n. 14- 
Carthago Nova, 689. 

Carts, building of, 690, n. too. 

— load of 385. 703. n. 38. 

— representation of, ao (3, 5), 164 (3), aoo, 
aia (a), 336 (3), aft) (1), 3*2 < 3 ), 360 (a), 
4*6 (2. 3 )- 

Citrus, M. Aurelius, emperor, 441 (a e), 447. 
Casae, village, 684, n. 76, 685, n. 83. 
Cascllius, 564. 

Cassandrea, 353. 

Cassiani, 708-9, n. 5. 

Cassius, 28. 

Cassius, C., 563, n. ao. 

Caste, 379. 38 o, 403. 468. 496, 5 * 3 . 525 . 

526 , 530. 698, n, 7, 748, n. 69. 

CaiUUa, 259. 317, 319, 333, 325, 42s. 426. 
427 . 429. 430 , 646, n. 90, 68a, n. 70, 683, 
n. 73, 724, nn. 50, 51. 

CasUllani, 720, n. 38, 724, n. 50. 

Castellieri, 235. 

Castor, temple of, 31. 

Castra Regina (Regensburg), 141, 23a, 637, 
n. 56. 

— Vetera, aaa, 229, 594. 

Castro Urdiaies (Flaviobriga), 2ia (2). 
Castulo, aia (1). 

Catali, 237. 392 . 65r, n. 97. 

CafaiMflitcui (ship), t68. 

Catavellauni, 636, n. 51. 

Catilina, 317. 

Catina, 629, n. aa. 

Cato, at, 72 , 3 * 4 . 547 . n. 15- 

— Dirt rusltio, 9, 547, n. 15. 

Cattle, 2, 16, 17, 31. 205. 208, 263, 301, 306, 
309. 359 . 384, 385, 423. 484. 545 . **• 9 . 
639, n. 64, 721, n. 45, 727, n. 59. 

— breeders, 687, n. 97. 

— breeding, 3, 19, 22, 223, aa8, 231, 247, 


283, 298, 299, 306, 327, 329 (2). 544, n. 5. 
562, n. 17, 648, n. 92, 750, n. 6. 
Catullinus, 684, n. 75. 

Catullus, 67, 551, n. afi. 

Caucasian shore, 258. 

Caucasus, 70, 154, 443, 566, n. 30. 

Cavarna, 645, n. 86, 

Cedar-wood, 154- 
Cciacnae, 257. 

Cclci, 628, n. 12. 

Cclcia, 233. 

Cslelti (ship), 168. 

Celia tinaria, representation of, tgG (a). 
Celiac (Ain Zouarine), 32a. 

Cttous (ship), 168. 

Celtic aristocracy, 50, 229. 

— boats, 616, n. 35. 

— beta&ouu, 613, n. *7. 

— burials, 252. 

— cities, 547, n. 16. 637, n. 57. 

— commonwealth, 223. 

— cults, 642, n. 8a. 

— dress, 230 (a), 320 (3), 643, n. 82. 

— fortresses, 641, a. 73. 

— lakes, 616, n. 35. 

— landlords, 231. 

— lands, 14, 345, 519. 

— language, 346, 627, n. 1. 

— law, 624, n. 51. 

— markets, 94. 

— names, 637, n. 57. 

— nation, 61a. 

— peoples, of Caul and Spain, 50. 

— — of Northern Italy, to, 14. 

— provincial population, 21, 128, 165, 186, 
229. a 33 , 554 . n- 32 . 

— sanctuaries, 226, 227. 

— tribes, 222, 232, 233, 235, 244, 373, 637, 
n- 57 - 

— villages, 221. 

Cello-German frontier provinces, 128. 

— part of the Empire, 400. 

Celto-Gcrmanie temples, 226. 

— tribes, 24, 25. 

Celto-Ibcrians, 25, 193, 214, 238. 
Celto-Illyrians, 238, S44. 

Cclto-Latin inscripticns, 627, n. 1. 
Celto-Roman army, 400. 

— agrarian system, 636, n. 54. 

— emtaUt, 233. 

Celts, 6, 7, 86, 87, 193 . 231. 237, 247, 54 <V 
637 . **. 57, 649, n. 95. 

Censor, Vespasian as, 112. 

Censors, 18, 207, 316. 

— municipal, 331. 

Ciruut, 47, 185, 405, 517, 520, 666, n. 34. 
7 * 2 , n. 15. 

CenUnarii, 478, 742, a 26. 
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(kntanarii (firemen), 410, 46*. 637, n. 57, 
642, n. 79, 706, n. 44. 

Centroxes, 571, n. 5. 

Ctnturuu, 243, 319, 554, n. 31. 

Centuriation, 243, 246,316, 642, n. Bo. 
Centurionate, 402. 

Centurions, 402, 487, 488, 525, 709, n. 7, 
7x1, n. 12, 720, n. 38. 

Centuripae, 629, n. 20. 

Ccnturonca, 83. 

Cerridas, 343 . n. 3. 

Cereals, 93, 98, 271, 547, n. 14. 

Ceres, 92, 216, 372 («). 

— temple of, in North African uieus, 685, 
n. 38. 

Cessio bonenm, 383, 7C6, n. 44, 717, n. 31, 
722, 745, n. 49. 

Chaeremon, gymnasiarch, 676, n. 49. 

— of Nysa, 563, n. ao. 

ChalT, 484, 743, n. 41; tu alto Fodder. 
Chair, representation of, 288 (1). 

Chalcis (Euboea), 715, n. 19. 

— (Lebanon), 267, 66*. n. 27. 

— (Northern Syria), 662, n. 27. 

Chaldaeans, 194. 

Charax, 660, r». 18. 

Chariots, funeral, 252,649, n. 95. 

Charmis or Charmos, 672 (V (41)). 
Charmus, 487. 

Chedworth, villa, 230 (1), 617, n. 40. 
Cheese, 264, 313 (2), 639. n. 64. 
Cheese-factory, 64 (2). 164 (5), 565, n. 23. 
Chersonese (Crimea), 645, n. 88. 
Chersonesus, city of. 141, 134, 258, afit, 
606-7, n. 20, 645-6, n. 89, 658, n. 10, 
660, n. 18. 

Chicken-yard, representation of, 528 (1). 
Childbirth, representation of, 188 (a). 
China, 66 , 133, 158, 169, 533, 57G, n. 17, 
604, n. 19, 703, n. 38. 

Chinese silk-route, 154, 604. n. t8. 

— statuettes, 156 (t-4). 

Chiniava, 683, n. 73. 

Chinithi, 322, 330, 685, n. 78. 

Chios, 619, n. 43. 

Chiragan, villa, 218,617, n. 40,633, n. 36. 
Christian Church, 509, 310, 526, 534, 718, 
n- 33 . 75 ', a. 8. 

— churches, 137, 140, 678, n. 53. 

— graves, 196 (1), 678, n. 53. 

Christianity, 437, 5 * 7 , 534 . 54 °, 75 >, 

n. 18. 

Christians, 227, 505, 509, 510, 716, n. 28. 

— Syrian, 661, n. 26. 

Chronicles, 433. 

Ohullu, 315, 322, 323. 

Cibyra, 201, 602, n. 13, 627, n. 11, 700, n. 
2i, 705, n. 40, 707,n. 48. 


Cicero, to, 15, 168, 207, 208, 316, 346, 
n. 10, 548, n. 16, 549, n. 17, 551, n. 25, 

553 . n- 27, 555 . n - >. 572 , n. 6 , 6 ta, 629, n. 
20, 652, n. lot. 

Cilicia, 141, 238, 588, n. 20, 596, 656, n. 6, 
657, n. 8. 

Cillae, 648, n. 92. 

Cillium, 322. 

Cillyrii, 553, n. 27. 

Circuses, 81, 143. 

— races, 750, n. 6. 

Cirta, 34, 141, 315. 3 * 7 ~« 9 . 3 «, 323 . 33 °. 
68a, n. 70. 

Cities, •allied’, t6. 85. 

— attached, 317, 325. 

— on imperial estates, 135. 

— Italian, 17, 18, 48, 186, 359. 

— Latin, 13, 16. 

Citizens, Italian, 16, 18, 29. 

— Latin, 15, 347 . 637 . n. 57 - 

— Roman, in Africa, 316, 317, 323,325, 327, 

554 . n. 32, 683, n. 73, 685, n. 83, 687, 
n. 97. 

-aristocracy of. 300. 

-army of, 26, 32, 38, 40-42, 47, 85, 

8g, 109. i»6. 127. ' 33 . 4 ° 4 . 422, 493 , 494 , 
5 ", 556 - 7 . *»■ 2, 592 . n. 36, 720, n. 38. 

-in Asia Minor, 563, nn. 18, 20, 653, 

n. I. 

-colonies of, ut Colonies. 

-communities of. 245. 

-in Gyrene, 309, 311, 546. n. 12, 557- 

8, n. 4. 559, n. 8. 

-in Egypt, 297, 4 « 7 . 483. 720 , n. 38. 

-emigration of, 18, 34, 375. 

-in the fleet, 40. 

-in Gaul and Spain, 710, n. 12. 

-of Greek origin, 538-9, n. 6. 

-increase of, 15, > 12, 419, 420. 

— —- in Laconia. 546, n. 12. 

-liturgies, 559, n 6. 

— — minority in the Empire, 347. 

-mood of, 27. 29. 37 . 38 , 51 . 8«, 5 ° 3 . 

555 . *»• «• 

-political activity, 28, 33, 84, 121. 

-privileges, 38, 42, 45,50, 84, 138, 383, 

521,698, n. 7. 

-in the provinces, 33, 35. 

-representation of, 356 (2, 3), 361 (t), 

372 (ri d). 

-ruling class, 35,38, 40, 111, 133, 378, 

379 - 

-settlements, 250, 251, 347, 641, n. 73, 

645, n. 88, 646. nn. 89, 90. 

--in Sicily, 207. 

--social structure, 46, 186, 206. 

-taxes paid by, 48, 53, 357. 

-tenants, 344, 3c#. 
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Citizen*, Roman, wealth, :6, a*. 
Citizenship, Italian, 48, 574, n. 8. 

— Latin, 107, in, lia, ao6. 233, 347, 571, 
n. 3; iff tin Latin fights. 

— municipal, ui Municipal. 

— Roman, 318, 428. 

— — degradation of, 720, n. 38. 

-grant of, 4a, 48, 84, ill, 112,206,208, 

237 . 250, 347 . 4 *®» 4 * 9 » 428. 4 M 482, 5 * 3 . 
571^3, n. 5,374, n. H, 39a, n. 36,633, n. 1, 
719-30. n. 38. 

-to auxiliaries, 4a, 700, n. 38. 

-low of value of, 430. 

-spread of, 107, 135, 330, n. at. 

-struggle for. *4. 

City administration, 49, toi, 186. 3*2, 391, 
520 . 57 *. n. 3- 

— budget. 147. 

— civilization, 143. 19a. 333. 334. 

— constitution, ai, 107, *37. 

— councils, 43, 46, 49. 80. 103. 143. 146. 
186. 263, » 97 , 3 * 4 . 3 ®. 39 ®. 4 «®. 47 *. 
479 . 4 ®. 48 l. 483. 484. 485. 500. 303. 
5 >*. 3 * 4 . 58 *. 5 **» 57 *. n - 5.800,619,0.43. 
6ai. n. 43,6aa, n. 47. 715. na. 19. ao, 73a, 
743 * 3 . n® 38 . 44 . 45 - 

— cur alum, see Curali.ru. 

— expenditure, 139, 143. 147, 148, 601, 
nn. 10, n. 

— franchise, 179, a«6, 357, 347, 6ao, n. 43 - 

— income, 139, 143. 472 . 598, n. 7. 

— organisation, 80, 84, 139, aa8, a8a. 426. 

— residents, 4, i0, 33, 31, 61, 84, 93, 105. 

127. 129 . 143 . * 77 . >88. 23a. 326. 344 . 
378 . 379. 4 '°. 4 « 9 . 7 '®. 733 . " 29. 

734 . " 3 « I "* Bn^gnism. 

-self-government, 49, 133. 138. a8a, 883. 
297 . 4*6-8. 463. 318-14. S 3 '- 

— states, a, as. 33. 38. 49. 3 «. « 3 ». * 33 . ' 34 . 
' 35 . 38 o. 38a. 383. 387. 502. 3 ' 5 . 520 . 
537 . 54 f.Mflm Greek cities. 

— territories, ut Territories. 

— Sat min Municipal amJ MntieifU. 

Civil law. Byzantine, 183. 

-Greco-Egyptian, 635. n. 33. 

-Hellenistic, 3 * «8S. 6 * 3 - 4 . «• 5 »- 

-Roman, ut, 182-4, 623,624-5,«■ 5 *! 

str cltn Laws. 

Civilized world (ofo***). 131. > 33 - 
Civitk Castellana, ao (a-4). 

CMtu AimumiU, 319. 

— Cormtiorum, 633, n. 51. 

CioitaUi, ia8, ao8, 209, am, aaa, aa8, 23a, 
233 . 3 * 6 , 3 * 9 . 3 *'. 32 *. 327, 330, 561, 
n. ta, 633. o. 5 «. G 8 * _ 3 . nn 7 *. 73 . 7 * 5 . 
"-S 3 - 

— libttf, SO®, n. 7. 

— ttipfUuruu, ao8,209,346, 347 .629, n. 20. 


Clans, 907, at 4 . 315. 238, 27a, 631, n. a 7 , 
640-1, n. 71; ut min Tribes. 

dats-war. 1. a, 8. 84, 301, 535; ** cln 

Social revolution. 

Classb Africans Commodiana Hercutea, 
708, n. 4. 

— Ecythraica, 605-6, n. 19. 

— FI a via Moesira, 605-6, n. 19, 645, n. 88. 

— Pcrinthia, 605, n. 19- 
Claudia Athenais, 293, 674,11. 48. 

— B "* a - 6 55 . n - 5 - 

— Eupatoris Mandane Aulrilla, Ti., 674, 
n.48. 

— Isidore aim Apia, 490, 674. n - 4 ». 747 . 
n. 61. 

Claudianut Artemidorui, 630, u. 97. 
Claudius, emperor. 76 <«). 77 . 85. '® 2 . 267, 
292. * 93 . 563. » *8. 368-70, nn. i, 2, 
371-0, n. 3, 381. n. 99, 670 (1 (3)). 

— administration, 79, 80, 83, 110, 147, 389, 
668. n. 40 

— colonies, 83. J49, 931, 648, n. 79. 

— commerce, 97, 139. 163. 639, n. 91 . 

— economic conditions, 99, 181. 

— economic policy, 198, 384,386.608. n. 29 , 
700. n. 91 , 704, n. 39. 

— foreign policy. 333, 377, n. 18. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79 - 

— opposition to, R4. 

— provinces, 194, 193, 849, 931. 310. 

— urbanization, 83, 84, 107, 110, 134, 033, 
3 * 5 . 3 <* 

Claudius II Gotlticus, M. Aurelius, emperor, 

44 ' (*•). 445 . 446 . 47 ®. 498 

— Atticus, Ti.. 601, n. 13. 

— Balbiilus, Ti.. 382 n. 29. 

— Bairns Capitol in us, 653. n. 3. 

— Diognetes, 726. n. 33. 

— Eutychidrs, 996. 

— Fjitychus, Ti., 353 . *6 

— Firmus, 484. 

— Irmaeus, TL, 676, n. 49. 

— Julianus, 704. " 39 - 726 , n. 33. 

— Marcdlut, 746. n. 57. 

— Tbeopompus, Ti.. 647. n. 9a. 

Clay, 173. 

Oleander, 394. 

CUmmtn. 336 (4), 364 (#). 

Cleopatra VII, a8, 54, 80. 

Clergy, 533. 

Ottrnhi, 287. 310, 598, n. 7. 

Clients, 13, 31, 33. 993, 260, 344, 531, 349, 
n. 19. 

Climate, Mediterranean, 702, n. 31. 

Ctodia Faust a, 241. 

Cloth, too (a), 13a (3), 165, 176 (1, 2), 
220 ('. 6). 485. 618. n. 40. 636. n. 55. 
Clothes, 73. 74 . 96 (*). * 5 * ( 5 ). *58. > 59 . 
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165, 166, 223, 232. 274, 349, 357, 474, 
485, 486, 578-9, 612-13, **• 43 . 

652, n. tot, 743, n. 42. 

Clunia, 213. 

Cnidos, 718, n. 32. 

OxKlilariui, 100 (2). 

Coblenz, 548, n. 16. 

Goccaei, 645, n. 89. 

Gocceia, Julia, 647, n. 90. 

Cocceius, Klius, 647. n - 90. 

— Ncrva, 565, n. 24. 

— Vitales, 647, n. go. 

Cochlea, 280 (5). 

Codex Justinianus, 183, 501. 

— Thtodosumui, 183, 385, 501, 520 703, 
n. 38, 721, a. 41. 

Coclius Halys, C., 638, n. 59. 

Cohorts, iog, 251, 428, 429,606, n. 20, 640, 
n. 67, 648, n. 93, 659. n. 11, 688, n. 99, 
696, n. 6, 726, n. 54, 73 ®» **• 17. 

— citsium Romamium, 666, n. 35, 726, n. 54. 

— praetorian, ut Praetorian. 

— urban, 40, 402, 457. 

Coinage, 67, 343, 413, 622, n. 47, 697, 718, 
n. 32. 

— local, 181, 182, 252, 474. 

— monopoly of, 181. 

Coins, 3, 67, 97, 125, 139, 153, 180, 307, 
364. 373 , 4 * 4 . 435 , 438 , 440 (a). 44 * (*). 
47 o- 3 . 5 ° 8 . 5 6 <J. n. 6, 572, n. 6,576, n. 17. 
577 . *»• * 9 .589. n- 27 .603, n. 17,664, n. 32, 
682-3, n ‘ 72 . 895 . *»• 4 . 727 . n. 57, 731, 
n. 7, 740. n. 20; ut aim Money. 

Colapiani, 244. 245.642. n. 78. 

Colchis, 658, n. 8. 

Collalio gbbalii, 319. 

Collegia, 143, 158. 159, 410, 607, n. 22, 689. 

— ctnlonanorum, 637, n. 57. 

— dtnjrophnrum tl ctnlonarionon, 462. 

— industrial, 178. 

— iuvetsum, sec Intents. 

— Unuiorum, 178, 190, 370, 619, n. 42, 626, 
n * 57 - 

— See also Associations and Corporations. 
ColUtioms, 412, 413, 717, n. 31, 738, n. 17. 
Cologne, see Colonia Agrippinensis. 

Coloni, 30, 34, 61, 63, 98, 204, 205, 214, 225, 

228, 263, 327, 426, 499, 523, 525, 528 
(*.2), 549, n. tg, 554, n. 32, 584. n. 8, 
621, n. 45, 628, n. 16, 630, n. 22, 635, 
n. 49, 638, n. 59, 647, n. go, 69r, n. tor, 
692, nn. 103-4, 699, n. 12, 701, n. 30, 
716, n. 24, 724, n. 50, 750, n. 6. 

— adiuUsr coloni, 635, n. 49, 638, n. 59. 

— houses of, representation of, 329 (i), 528 

<*>•. 

— partiarii, 342; see also Tenants. 

Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne), 141, 222, 


223, 227, 229, 613, n. 27, 617, n. 39, 
833 . **• 37 - 634, n. 43. 

Colonia Aurelia Commoda, 682, n. 72. 

— Claudia Acquum, 242. 

— Genetivae Juliae, 632, n. 33. 

—Julia Vienna (S. Romain cn Gal), 216. 

— Mariana, 630, n. 23. 

— Ulpia Traiana, 222, 229. 

OJoria patiaria, 691, n. iot. 

Colonics, Greek, 351. 

— Latin, 13—15, 17, 18, 85, 125, 134,208, 
379 . 574 . «• «I. 

— Roman, 13, 15, 17, 18,85, 134, 186, 208, 
2to, 2ti, 218, 229. 245, 319, 322, 323, 
3 * 6 .346, 379 ,427. 4 * 9 . 557 , n. 3. 57 *. *»• 5 . 
610, n. 25, 629, n. ao, 630, n. 23, 642, 
n. 79, 682, nn. 70-72, 684, n. 76. 

Colonies attached to a city, 323, 682, n. 70. 

— foundation of, 15, 34, 50, 83, 11 a, 199, 
239, 242, 249, 251, 253, 317, 355, 356 (4), 
363. 545 . "• 8, 55 *. n. 25, 57 *. n. 5. 574 . 
n. ti, 626, n. 56, 627, n. 7, 683, n. 72, 
696, n. 7, 726, n. 34, 734, n. 34. 

— military, 140, 232, 270, 375, 554, n. 31, 
556, n. 2, 572, n. 5, 642, n. 79, 696, n. 7, 
725 . **• 53 - 

— rights of, 125, 318, 325, 335, 60G, n. ao, 
7 * 4 . *>. 17. 

— of veterans, 31, 71, 135, 187, 246, 253, 
32a, 323. 4 *» 7 . 427 . 428 . 64a, n. 79. 

Colonists, a, 14, 15, 210, 213, 214, 247, 301, 
3 ««, 3 * 6 -* 9 . 330 . 554 . n* 3 *. 613, n. 27, 
710, n. 12, 7*4. n- * 7 . 73 *. *»• 7. 

Colonization, 14, 34, 35, 50, ato, 211, 213, 
235 . * 39 . 247 . 270, 3 **» 3 * 4 . 3 * 7 . 32 *. 
338 , 355 . 54 «. *»- * 7 . 74 *. **• 23- 

Colossae. 707. n. 47. 

Columella, 63, 9 *. 98, 206, 565, n. 23, 574, 
n- 9 > 57 '/- 8 °. nn. 21-23. 

Conus limilis, 662, n. 28. 

Cmilttmm, 511. 

CmiUi August!, 403. 

Co mi liana, 629, n. 22. 

Commagene, 257, 258, 596, 653, n. 1, 657- 
8, n. 8. 

Command, extraordinary military, 27, 550, 
n. 22. 

Commander of the army (ita), 25, 38, 39, 
5 **- 

— of the cavalry (magiskr e?uitum), 512. 

— of the fleet, 47, 671 (III (23)), 729,n. 61. 

— of the infantry [magisier (sedition), 512. 

Commerce, 57, 58, 66-74, * 70 , 246, 349, 

386, 43 *. 547 - 8 , 554, n. 33, 562-3, n. 18, 
565-6, nn. 26-28, 575, n. 13, 609-16, 
636, nn. 54. 55, 643, n. 83, 648, n. 93, 
63 o, nn. 61, 62. 


Commerce, capitalistic, 170. 
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Commerce, decay of, in Italy, 99, 163, 195, 
199, 203. 

-in the empire, 476. 5 ' 5 . 5 H- 

— decentralization of, 162. 

— development of, 94, 172, 179, 186, 271, 
27a. 

— foreign, 3, 66, 67, 94-98, 153-7, > 7 <>> 

> 73 , 301, 333 , 4 ' 3 , 473 . 565 - 6 . nn. 26, 27. 
576-7, >8, 19, 603-7, nn. 17-31, 613, 

n. 30, 718, n. 18, 737, n. 5. 

— individualistic character, 171. 

— inter-provincial, 67-70, 157-62, 165, 167, 
170, 17a, 613,11. 30. 

— intra-provincial, 142, 162, 167. 

— maritime, 3, 95, 141, 172, 185, 238, 431, 
562, n. 18, 614, n. 31, 615, n. 35, 626, 
n. 54 - 

— nationalization, 54, 279, 463, 614, n. 3a. I 

— organization, 567, n. 36. 

— oriental, 94. 95 , > 53 “ 7 , 5 * 4 - 

— policy of the central government towards, 

53 . 54 , 74 , > 45 , > 7 <>. 

— river, 141, 615-16, n. 35. 

— ruin of, 43a, 464.503. 735 .»- 39 - 

— slaves in, ste Slaves. 

— source of large fortunes, 153, t72, 219, 
53 °- 

— wholesale, 57, 158, 166, 167, 196 (a), 
225, 616, n. 37. 

— world, 153, 535, n. 33. 

Commerce of ancient Egypt and Babylon, 
338 - 

— Central African, 307, 335 , 33 $ («). 337 . 
338 - 

— of the Hellenistic monarchies, 5. 

— of Hlstria, 611, n. 26. 

— of Nubia, 306, 307, 680, nn. 61, 62. 

— of Palestine, 664, n. 33. 

— of the Punic cities, 10, 314. 

•— of Tripolitania, 688, n. 99. 

— Ste alto Africa; Alexandria; Aquileia; 
Arabia; Asia Minor; Britain; Campania; 
Carthage; Dalmatia; Danube provinces; 
Egypt; Gaul; Germany; Greece; Greek 
cities; Palmyra; Russia; Spain; Syria; 
also Merchants and Trade. 

Commercial activity, 16, 66. 

— buildings, 568, n. 36. 

— capitalism, set Capitalism. 

— cities, 67, 71, 141, 166, 172, 186, 21 r, 

*>8, 533 * 554 , 3 >. ^ 33 . "• 3 ®, 640, 

n. 70. 

— class, 524. 

— concerns, 578. 

— fleet, 155, 386, 431, 605; see also Fleet. 

— legislation, 625-6, n. 54. 

— posts, 307. 

— practice, 626, n. 54. 


Commercial routes, 303; ste also Routes. 
Comm od us. emperor, 122,125,126,404,535, 
7>>, n. 13. 

— army, 126, ta8, 394, 397, 399 , 4 ' *, 4 * 5 , 
496. 498. 708, n. 3. 

— colonics, 714, n. 17. 

— economic policy, 395, 397, 398, 405, 408, 

423, 431, 462, 727, n. 59. 

— opposition to, 393-5, 398, 399, 401, 590, 
n- 33 . 709 , »>• 5 - 

— religion, 395, 507, 709, n. 6. 

— revolts, 374, 394, 398, 412, 708, n. 3, 
7 <» 9 , n- 6. 

— struggle against senate, 394, 397. 

— terror, 374, 394, 395, 7 >2, n. 15. 

— wars. 374, 394, 641, n. 73, 698, n. to. 
Communes (iroAiwilpaTa), 283, 427. 
Communities, mixed, in Africa, 51, 319, 

554 , »• 32 , 683, n. 73. 

-in Phoenicia, 554, n. 32. 

— tribal, 107, 344 . 706 . n. 45 - 
Companies (socitlaUs), 171. 

— Of bankers, 181. 

— of business men, 327. 

— mining, 341. 

— of tax-farmers, set Tax. 

— trade, 170, 171; ste also Associations. 
Compile, 583, n. 32. 

Compulsion, 171, 274, 384, 431. 449, 450, 
472 . 477 , 482, 489. 49 *. 492 , 309 . 5 *°, 
520-2, 524,531,532, 744 , n- 55 , 745 . »• 45 - 
Compulsory buying and selling, 3O2. 

— contributions, 411, 4 ' 2 , 4 > 7 , 474 - 

— — to cities, 148. 

— deliveries, 424, 480, 505, 515, 519, 520, 
677 . «• 52 , 707 , n. 47, 728, n. 60, 743 , 
n- 42 - 

-of animals, 381, 384, 385, 519, 7 9 «* 

n- 45 - 

-of drivers, 381, 384, 385. 

-of fodder, 381, 484, 721, n. 45. 

-of foodstuffs, 381, 412, 417, 474, 484, 

5 * 5 , 5 * 7 . 703 , n- 35 - 743 , 4 >- 

-of manufactured goods, 515, 517, 519- 

-of raw materials, 515, 517. 

-of wine, 480, 721, n. 45, 743, n. 41. 

— enrolment of new members of the corpora- 
lions, 463. 

— gifts, 417, 470,505- 

— lease ofland, 72a. 

— levies, 47. 295, 355, 374, 391, 4 > 2 , 4' 3 , 
418, 467,474, 492, 503, 511, 591-2, n. 36, 
721, n. 42; set also Conscription. 

— loans. 387, 505. 

— membership of a caste, 527. 

— migration, 250. 

— payments, see Payments. 

— purchase, 381, 721, n. 45, 743, n. 42. 
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Compulsory responsibility. w Responsibility. 

— service to the state, 381, 386-9, 431, 704, 
n. 39. 7o8. n. 4, 713. n. ao, 745, n. 45. 

— supplies of ships, 381. 

— woric, 5, 843, 250, 261, 279. 3*3. W. 
342. 348, 357. 367. 374. 3&>-4. 388. 387, 
389-9‘. 397. 4<>9. 4". 4*3.430. 449. 463. 
474. 483. 499. 505. 5<*. 5«5. 5*9. 5*o, 
5*4. 5*7. 584. “• 8,677, n. 52, 707. n. 48; 
see also Angauiat. 

Comum, 197, 206, 232. 

Concessionaires, 5, i8t, 279, 287. 342, 365, 
472, 488. 8o7. n- **. 6at. n. 45. 
Comciniabida, 648. n. 93. 

Concordia, 232, 600. 

Condiments, 66, 135. 

OnAuclortt, 214. *33. 327. 365. 386, 389,409, 
610. n. 24,686. n. 87.702, o. 30,706,0. 43, 
724, n. 48; \m s/m Contractors. 

->i*Mha,6 89. 

— uchgaJum pmUkonm 1, 707, n. 48. 
Confiscations, 29. 31. 8n. 296. 3*8. 381. 382. 

390. 4*7. 409. 4't, 423, 453. 457. 4*4. 
479. 489. 5°5. 5'5. &>< *>"• &*>, 8*5, 
"• 53. 7>o, n. 11,7'*. "■ «3. 7*5. **• 53- 

— of land, wvLand. 

— of public property, 453. 457- 

— of the property of temples, 433. 437. 
Cong, aria, 357, 394. 

Congo region, 335. 

Conon, 586, n. 17. 

Coatatram. 647, n. 90. 

Conscription. 129. 394. 467. 310, 511, 591- 
«. 38. 7*3. *». 3». 73®. n. 41; r« alia 

Army and Compulsion. 

Consilium of the emperor, 539. n. 8. 
Constance, lake of (Una Bnganhnta), 165. 
Constantine, emperor, 435-7. 504-6, 508 
(*-). 5°9- 510. 5«*. 5«. 5*3- 5*5. 530. 
5j6, 710. n. 10, 738. n. 1, 74*. n. 27, 748. 

**• «. 749. «-3- 

— arch of. 589. 27. 740. n. 20. 

Conslituho Antammam, 418.419,719-*°. "• 3®- 
Contractors (m***»*•), bio, 243, 368, 369. 

377,405,606. n. 19,609 10, n. 24; see abo 

Ce*Aulo'f<. 

— (ndmplarn), 3*. 34«. 34*. 891. *>. 101. 
Contracts, 143, 184, 368, 386, 684, n. 75. 
Cmlribuli, 215. 

Contributions, 9.48,382,407,411.412,417; 
M also Compulsory. 

Control by the state, 4. 53, 54. 66, 74. 145, 
171, 274, 279. *88. *87, 340. 39*. 395. 
43*. 48*. 483. 4 8 3. 485. 5'*-'4. 700-1, 
n. ai. 744.»»- 44- 

ConimUi t. R. fm in Ana rugoiuintu’ 

n. 18. 


Coovica in mines (dsmafi is muialtum ), 
34*. 389 

Copais, lake. 369. 699. n. 17. 

Copper . 7*. *»S. *99. 306. 4'3. 830, n. 24. 
Coptic renaissance. 627, n. I. 

Coptoa, 155, 577, n. 18, 604-5, "• »9- 
Cnbxla (ship), 168. 

Corroniana, 629, n. 22. 

Corduba, 141. 

Corinium, 640, n. 70. 

Corinth, 141, 538, 545. "• 7. 595. 599. 65*. 
n. tot. 

— league of, 2, 66. 

Corn, buyers of («ir£*a«), 146, 147, 162, 
599-800. 

— compulsory purchase of. 721, n. 45. 

— dealers in, lot, 146, 159. 162. 

— distributions. 81, 8a, 570, n. 3, 652, n. 
101, 654. n. 4. 

— export, 145, 155, 201. 208, 353. n. 27, 
660, n. 16. 

— famine, 201. 

— B*«. 395. 810. n. 25. 708, n. 4. 

— grinding, building for 673. 

— imperial, 664, n. 32. 

— import, 70. 154. *01. *56 (S). 547. n. *5. 
550. n. 25, 600, 660, n. 15, 700, n. 21. 

— land. 101. 358. 7«3. *»• »3- 

— payments in, 259, 295, 712, n. 15, 743, 
n.41. 

— prices, 101, 146, 321, 471, 694, n. 4. 
700. n. 21. 

— production, 9. 10, If, 19. 30, 61, 101, 

103, 196 (2), 201. 202, 204. 207, 209, BIO, 
223, **8, *39. *54. *59. *7«. 3«3- 3'3. 3*«. 
3*4- 331. 344. 386, 518. 544. 3. 548, 

nn. 16, 17. 550. n. 23. 553, n. 27, 574, 
n. 10. 580. n. 25. 627, n. it, 634. «*. 43, 
639. n. 64. 674. n. 49, 750. n. 6. 

— provinces producing. 14, 15, 21, 15R, 201, 

549. ^ *7. 553. n. 27. 588. *8. 600. 

629,0. 21,686,n. 87. 701, 0.21,708,0.4. 

— requisitions, 159. 3 «o (»), 600. 

— storage. 64 (2). 

— stores (Asem*), 608, n. 22, 701, n. 21. 

— supply of the armies, 101, 145. >54. »39. 
165, 201, 223. *59. *8l, 484. 7®'. o- *1. 
70*. n. 30. 

-of the dries, tot, 145-7. *69, 202, 

357. 581. n- *7. 599-8 oo, 608, n. 23. 

-of Rome and Italy, 101, 145, 159, 201, 

209, *'o, 3*«. 394. 886, n. 87, 701, n. ai. 

— threshing, 313 (l), 331, 69a, n. 103. 

— trade, 9, 36, 66. 67, 70, 101, 145, 157, 
158, 161, 166, 167, 259, 306, 315. 686, 
n. 87. 700. n. bi. 

— transportation. 67, 139. 160 (2), 196 (2), 
**4 (3). *84. 380 (1), 487. 


. 583. 
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Corn, tribute, 301. 

Corn-ears, representation of, 236 (2), 242, 
312 (r, 2), 364 (J, k, m), 372 (a). 
Cornelius Balbus, 608 , n. 99. 

— Felix I talus, P., 600. 

— Fronto, M., 600. 

— Callus, 303. 

— Marcellos, 573, n. 6. 

— Primogencs, L., 92, 

— Tagcs (or Tcgcs), P., 579, n. 20. 
Corporations, 383, 408, 409. 410, 431, 46*. 

463, 5 ^ 7 . 546 . n. 12, 579 . n. 20, 619-21, 
n- 43, 706, n. 44,715-16, n. 20, 728, n. 60. 
—- building, 462. 

— of dyers, 226, 613, n. 27, 619, n. 43. 

— of merchants, tu Merchants. 

— of priests in Egypt, 283. 

— professional, 171, 178, 607-8, n. 22, 619, 
n. 43, 620, n. 44, 735, n. 39. 

— of shipowners, see Shipowners. 

— square of; 337. 

— of weavers, 620, n. 44. 

— Set also Association.*. 

CarreeMr eii/ilatium lib* rat urn, 651, n. lor. 

Corsica, 8, 30, 207. 210, 2 r 1, 311,553, n. 27, 
630, n. 23. 

Corvics, ue Compulsory work. 

Cos, 398, n. 7. 654, n. 4. 

Cotiacum, 256 (9). 

Cotton, 97. » 55 - 

Couneils of the cities, ut City Councils, 

— provincial (*o«»r«), 48, 149, ijo, 650, 
"• 97 . 695 * »• 4 . 797 . n. 59. 

Cowherds, su 

Cows, 30,231.306 .399 ( 0 . 36 o (3), 565. n. 23, 
712, n. 15, 7*1, n. 43. 

— representation of, 20 (9-4), 76 (1), 
196 (1), 300 (1). 

Crafts, sa Trades. 

Craftsmen, set Artisans. 

Crassus, I.icinius, 52. 

Credit, 3, 31, 179. 359 . 4 * 4 . 43 ', 625, n. 54. 

— cheap, 199. 

— operations, 16, 180, 623, n. 49. 

Cremona, 88, 89. 

Crescens Didius Cresccntianus, C. Julius, 
606 , n. 84. 

Cretan cities, 2. 

Crete, 2, 308, 681, n. 64, 688, n. 99. 
Crimea, 97, 141. 154, 249. 258, 259, 260, 
324, 473, 606-7, n. 20, 645, n. 88, 660, 
n. 16. 

‘Crinitus’ (horse), 456 (2). 

Crutisiones, eoloni, 635, n. 49. 

Ctesiphon, 157. 

Cuicul (Djemila), 141, 323, 594, 685. n. 

81, 686, n. 84, 701, n. 21. 

Cults, local, 187, 647, n. 92, 687, n. 97. 


Cumae, 648. n. 94. 

•Cupido’ (horse), 168. 

Cupids, 92 (1, 2, 4), 96 (3, 4), 100 (2), 168, 
578 . 

Curatores, 651, n. 97, 686, n. 87, 698, n. 11. 

— Jnmenli Alexandria, 744, n. 44- 

— kaUndarii, 391. 

— of provincial cities (Aoyiarai), 362, 365, 
390 . 39 '1 898, n. 11. 

— special. 482. 

— smmi (treasurers), 674, n. 49 - 

— nation, 600, 701,^. 30. 

Cvsiat, 142, 326, 523, 526, 645, n. 88. 

— iuniarum, 326, 457. 

Cunoles, 501, 521, 523, 534, 526, 527, 749. 
n. I. 

Currency, 179-81, 4 * 3 . 5 ' 8 . 

— depreciation of, 413, 424, 431, 470-3, 
5 f> 5 . 5 « 5 -« 7 . 7 ' 8 , n. 32, 745, n. 55. 

— fiduciary, 471. 

— g old, 470, 473 - 

— imperial, 472. 

— new (etufb, pdfuapa), 470. 

— private, 623. n. 48. 

— regulation of, 462. 

— small, 623, n. 48. 

— stabilization of, 3, 522. 

— wine as, 490. 

— See also Money. 

Cuinu publins (postal service), 79, 37 * ( A ). 
385. 387, 418. (1). 570 , n. 2, 703. n. 37 . 
7 ^ 4 - 5 . ". 40. 7 * 5 . n • 3 ‘- 
Cushites, 303. 306. 

Customs-duties, 53, 162, 170, 309, 520, 
603.606, n. 90, 609. 

-farmers of, 409, 609-10, 643, n. 83. 

— officials, 609. 

— stations, 609, 680, n. 62. 

Cynic doctrine, 114. 116, 117, 395 

— ideal, 61a, n. 27. 

— kingship, iao, 586, n. 12. 

— preaching (hortfal), 581, n. 9 5 , 587, 
n. 19, 590. n. 33. 

Cynics, 115, 117, 120, ta6, 395, 586, nn. n, 
' 4 . '6, 588. n. 26, 590. n. 33 - 
Cyprian, 432, 729, n. 61. 

Cypms, 396 (1). 

Cyrenaean embassy, 558, n. 4. 

Cyrcnaiea, 141, 308-10, 335, 338, 348, 
362, 363, 680-t, n. 64, 699, n. 12. 
Cyrene, 8, 141, 308-11, 338, 557-8, n. 4, 
558-9, nn. 6, 8, 595, 680-1, n. 64. 

— edicts from, 50, 308-ro, 546, n. 12, 
558, n. I, 557, n. 4, 558, n. 6, 559, n. 8. 
598 . n- 7 - 

— ephelxs of, 311, 681, n. 64. 

— inscription of, 688, n. 99. 

Cyricus, 141, 596. 
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Daci, 646 -7, n. go. 

Dacia, 154, 184, 243, 246-9, 252, 341. 343, 
348 , 354 . 355 - 362 , 473 . 502 . n. 36, 607, 
n. 20, 6og, 615, n. 34. 628, n. 12, 641-4, 
nn. 71-84, 689, 6gi, n. 102, 6g3, n. 106, 
699, n. 12, 708, n. 3, 737, n. 9, 739, n. 18. 

— Malucnsis, 643, n. 83. 

Dacian limes, 643, n. 83. 

— mines, 694, n. 1. 

— war, 677, n. 52, 695, n. 5. 

Dacians, 631, n. 29. 

Dacibyza, 704, n. 40. 

Dairy, 3«3 (*)• 

Dalmatia, log, 129, 167, 235, 317, 355 . 609, 
637. n. 58, 638, n. 63, 639, n. 64, 640, 
nn. 65, 70. 7 «- 

— agriculture, 239, 242, 344, 628, n. 12, 
740. n. 21. 

— cities, 141, 165, 239, 595, 632, n. 32, 
650, n. 96. 

— commerce, 242, 567, n. 35, 610-11, n. 26, 
639. n. 64. 

— mines, 72, 233, 237, 240 (2), 243, 341, 
343 - 

— revolts, 348, 592, n. 36, 693, n. 106. 

— social structure, 245, 250. 

— urbanization, 134, 135, 239, 242, 243, 
592, n. 2. 

Dalmatian clans, 641, n. 71. 

— coast, 199, 202, 567, n. 35. 

— tribes, 243. 

Dalmatians, 237, 238, 247, 639, n. 63. 

— revolt of, 41, 52. 

Dama, 553, n. 31. 

Damascus, 94, 93. M«> *62, 267, 269, 596, 
663, n. 28, 692, n. 103. 

— soldiers from, 663, n. 30. 

Damianus, 149. 

Danube, 5 «. 5 *. 98. * 35 . * 43 . * 4 *, 249, 326, 
357 . 362 , 567, n. 35, 609, 6ro, n. 26,641, 
n. 77 , 649, n. 95. 659, n- ", 724. nn. 50, 
5 «- 

— army, 5«. 86,154. * 59 ,»67.221,243,248, 
261, 442-5. 461, 567, n. 35, 606, n. 20, 
650. *>• 93 . 652. n. tor, 710. n. 12, 735, 
n- 36, 737 . n. 10. 

— cities, 141, 142, 167, 187, 248 (1), 406. 

— colonies of veterans, 135. 

— licet, 244, n. 51. 

— forts, 725, n. 51. 

— frontier (limes), 55, 232, 244, 354, 355 , 
366, 371, 420, 427, 429, 439 . 443 . 637 . 
n. 58, 641, n. 77, 724, n. 50, 739, n. 18. 

— lands, 108 (3), 165, 236 (1), 375. 4*6. 
6io, n. 26,637, n. 58,649, n. 95, 731, n. 7. 

-economic conditions, 4« 1, 616, n. 37, 

714. n. 17, 739 . >8. 

-land-tenure, 344 . 345 - 


Danube lands, languages, 346. 

-peasants, 584, n. Q. 

-pretenders, 475. 

-tombs, 151. 

-tribes, 233, 245, 354, 684, n. 77. 

-urbanization, lit, 135, 208, 244-6, 

355 . 366 . 592. n. 2, 647, n. 91. 

— provinces, agriculture, 202, 628, n, 12. 

--commerce, tg, 21, 66, 67, 71, 72, 145, 

167, 199 . 237. 246, 548, n. 16, 567. n. 35, 
575 . n - * 3 . 603, n. 17, 611, n. 26. 

— — customs-duties, 609. 

— — financial management, 55. 

-industry, 173, 177. 

-invasions, 371, 442, 443. 4G4, 473. 

-mines, 67, 690, n. 101, 691, n. 102. 

-religion. 735, n. 3G. 

-requisitions in, 357. 

-social structure, 187, 245, 409, 650, 

"• 97 - 

— wars, 41, 252, 333, 442-6, 579. n. 21,592, 
n. 36, 708, n. 1. 

Danubian emperors, 445-7. 

— 1 market, 99, 162. 

— population, 731, n. 7. 

Danubians in praetorian guard, 129. 

Daorsi, 640, n. 67. 

Dardania, 129, 246, 592, n. 36, 704, n. 40. 
Dardanian*. 244. 

Darenth, villa, 617, n. 40. 

Dasaaretii, 651, n. 97. 

Dates. 66, 280 (2), 301. 

Dauienhrim, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 
Du Tuiela BouJigj, 610, n. 26. 

Dealers in birds, 220. 

— in lupines, 431. 

— See d*> Merchants. 

Debtors, 382. 383, 392 - 

Debts, cancellation of, 2, 182, 361 (2), 363, 
373 , 623. n. 49 - 

— recovery of, 382, 383. 

— war-, 387. 

DeeeJaiikai, 739, n. 17. 

Decapolis, 262, 665, n. 34. 

Deospntia, 407, 706-7. n. 47 , 7 * 5 , n- ' 9 , 
739 . "• « 7 . 745 . "• 5 ®- 

Deuprotoi, 390. 480, 482, 485, 487, 7 ^ 7 , 

n- 47 . 7 « 5 . » 9 , 745 , ™ 19 . 5 ®- 

Decebalus, 354, 355, 644. n. 84. 

Decemfrrimi, 390, 706, n. 45. 

Decii, 433. 

Dccius, C. Messius Quintus Traianus, em- 
peror, 440 <*r). 442, 443, 459, 730, n. 6, 
734 , n - 34 - 

Decius AI pin us, Q,, 616, n. 35. 

Detumce, 208. 581, n. 25, 653, n. 1. 
Deeumctu Agri, 344, 633, n. 41, 635, n. 48. 
Drcuriae, 640, n. 71. 
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Dccurions, 206, 336 {2), 487. 49 », 632, n. 33, 
662, n. 26, 674, n. 49, 685, n. 83, 7 « 5 . 
n. 18, 738, n. 16. 

— (army), 720, n. 38. 

Dtditidi, 347, 418, 419, 496, 692, n. 104, 

719- 20, n. 38. 

Deferuio or defimlio, 323, 426, 685, n. 79. 
Deforestation, 376. 

Delicatessen, shops, 69. 

Delimitation, 243, 316, 319, 322, 327, 369, 
641, n. 74,651, n. 97,658, n. 10,662, n. 2 7, 
665-6, n. 34- 

Deliveries of goods and money, iu Compul¬ 
sory deliveries; Payments; awl Taxes. 

— of vestments for the temple, 486. 
Delminium, 239, 6io, n. 26, 640, n. 66. 
Delos, 163, 170. 315, 344 . n. 5. 547 . n. 15, 

548, n. 16, 549, n. 18, 555, n. 33, 569, n. i, 
622, n. ,46. 

Delphi, 254, 544, n. 7. 622, n. 46. 

Delta, 276, 280 (5), 281, 283. 298, 348, 374. 
581, n. 29.675- 

Demcter, 76 (1), 92. 132 (a), 256 (1). 
Demetrius Poliorretrs, 4. 

Demetrius, lanitariui, 480. 

Demosioi, 143, 598, n. 8. 

Denarius, 413, 414, 470. 

Denmark, 97, 603, n. 17. 

Depopulation, 356 (4), 358. 361, 375, 377, 
476 , 480, 581, n. 29,677. n. 5*. 72 i. n. 44. 
738, n. 15, 739, n. 18, 740, n. 19. 
Deserters, 316, 374. 4 '». 5*6. 7 « 7 . " 30 - 
Deultum, 25!. 

Dexippus, 451, 718, n. 34. 

Dia, 648, n. 93. 

Diadumenianus, emperor, 720, n. 3g. 
Diana, 356 (1). 

Didius Julianus, emperor, 399, 400. 
Didymui, frumenlarius, 478. 

— manager of estates in Egypt, 746, n. 60. 
Digest, the, r 83 , 407, 408, 412, 714, n. 18. 
Dijon, 164 (1). 

Dio Caariua, 90, 113, 119, 129, 4x5, 417, 
4 « 9 . 4 2, » 433 . 461. 59 2 » 36, 623. n. 49, 

708, n. 5, 718, 11. 34, 719, nn. 35-38, 

720- 1, nn. 39.40, 42 . 44 . 45 - 

— Chrysostom, 110, 114, 116, 119, 123, 
126, 133, 138, 143, 178, 179, 192, 201, 
* 53 . 254, 257, 348, 370, 451, 458. 469, 
574, n. 10,581, nn. 25, 27,586, n. 13,588, 
nn. 20, 25, 26, 27, 589, nn. 27, 28. 32, 
600. 601, n. 13, 652, n. toi, 654-5, n - 4- 

-Alexandrian oration, 115, 586, nn. 

17, 18. 

-Bithynian orations, 574, n. 10, 587, 

n. 18, 621, n. 43. 

—• — Borysthenic oration, 589, n. 27,658-9, 
n. 11. 


Dio Chrysostom, Euboiais, 253, 370, 682, 
n. 101,699, n - ' 9 * 

-on kingship, 120,121,131, 588, nn. 25, 

26, 27, 589, nn. 27, 28. 

— — Rhodian oration, 114, 118. 

-Taman oration, 253, 587, n. 18. 

Diocieia, 657, n. 7. 

Diocletian (C. Aurelius Valerius Diocle- 
tianus), emperor, 305, 433-7, 439, 448, 
471, 484, 485, 501, 504-7, 508 (1), 510, 
512, 516-18, 521-3, 525, 530, 532, 536, 
710, n. 10, 737 . nn. II, 13, 74 *, n. 27, 
74^-9. nn. 1. 2, 3. 5. 

Diodorus, 302. 

Diogenes of Tyre, 478. 

Dngmilai, 592, n. 36, 739, n. 17. 

DioiitUs, 482, 544, n. 5, 620, n. 44. 

Dion, 94. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 130. 

Dionysodorus, 293, 672 (V (36)). 

Dionysopolis, 249, 563, n. ao, 645, n. 86. 

Dionysus, 264 (i), 277 (1), 647, n. 9a, 656, 
n. 6, 658, n. 10. 

Dioscuri, 256 (i), 277 ( 0 . 614. »»• 8«- 

Diueptator agrorum, 310. 

•Discipline’, cult of, 123. 

Dispmsalor , 552, n. 31,638, n. 59. 

Distributions. 81, 82, 149, 335, 453. 570 , 
n. 3. 652. n. 101, 654, n. 4, 696, n. 6. 

Dium, 253. 

Djemila. set Cuicul. 

Dnieper, river (Olbia), 98, 153, 249, 25Q, 
354 . 577 . n. 19. 603, n. 17. 

Dniester, river (Tyras), 249. 

Dobiudja (Dobrodgea), 249, 34 *. 645, 
n. 87, 646, n. 89. 

Docks, 261. 

Doctea. 141, 242, 597, n. 5, 640, n. 70. 

Doc (rates. 242. 

Doctors. 190, 601, n. 10, 707, n. 48. 

— representation of, 188 (1). 

Dodccaschoenus, 303, 305, 679, n. 57 , 737 . 
n. tt. 

Doles to the people, m Distributions. 

Dolichc, temple of, 267, 662, n. 27. 

‘Dominator' (horse), 456 (2). 

Dominium in solo provinda/i, 653, n. I. 

Domitian, emperor, 95, 97, 98, 125, 151, 
369, 374 . 384. 696, n. 6. 

— army, 109. 119, 403, 573, n. 8. 

— economic policy, 199, 202, 203, 209, 
35 ®. 549 - n * 7 . 608, n. 23, 628, n. 12, 
670, n. 45, 674, n. 47, 700, n. 21. 

— foreign policy, 354, 663, n. 31. 

— imperial cult, 397, 405, 493. 494 . 5 ° 7 - 

— internal policy, 221, 394, 585, n. 10, 590, 
n. 32. 

— opposition to, 118-21, 588, n. 27. 
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Domitian, terror, 45a, 585, a. 11. 1 Edessa (Syria), 267, 269, 444, 663, n. 31, 

— wars, 109, 154. 714, n. 17, 741, n. 23. 


Domitius Ahenobarbus, 30, 549, n. 19. 

— Auctus, Cn., 552 (19). 

Domninus Rufus, 657, n. 7. 

Dooms (Imperial household),47,55,104,371. 

— dioina, 712, n. 13. 

Don, river, 261, 566, n. 31. 

Donar, German, 309, 731, n. 8. 

Donatives to soldiers, 357, 415, 711, n. 12, 

719, n - 37: ut <*&• Bribes. 

Donkeys, 385, 703, n. 38, 744 . n* 44 - 

— representation of, 1 g6 (t), 264 (2), 329 (1). 

— rearing of, 306. 

Dorylaeum, 256 (2). 

Doryphoms, Ti. Claudius, 293, 671 (IV 
(28)), 673. 

Drainage, 81, 142, 279, 376, 476. 

Draught animals, 108 (3), 284 (2-4), 273, 
280, 357. 360 (a), 386, 449, 519, 703-4, 
n. 38, 725. n. 51. 

-owners of, 145, 296, 386, 483. 

Drave, river, 244, 610, n. 26. 

Drepanum, 629, n. 22. 

Dress, Celtic, ut Celtic. 

— fashions in, 187. 

— Iranian, 268 (1). 

— Moesian, 646, n. 90. 

— Punnonian, 642, n. Oa. 

— Thracinn, 252. 

Drinua, valley of the, 242. 

Drivers (tuiarii), 220, 273. 274. 287, 357. 
381,384-6,416 (1), 704,1*. 40, 725, n. 51. 

Drobeta, 643, n. 83. 

Drusus. 52, 292. 

Dumnonii, 636, n. 51. 

Dura (Europos, Salihiyeh), 157, 227, 267, 
269, 428, 575-6, n. 15, 597, n. 4, 606, 
n. 20, 609, n. 24, 6x5, n. 34, 6x6, n. 36, 
624, n. 51,659, n. x 1,662. n. 28,663, n. 29, 
665, n. 34, 666, n. 36, 694, nn. 1, 4, 695, 
n. 4. 7 * 4 . n - * 7 , 73 «, n. 54, 735, n. 36, 
736, n. 2. 

Daren, 635, n. 49. 

Durostorum, 249, 645, n. 88. 

Dusaret, god, 264 (1). 

Dyed stuffs. 73, 74, 148, 169, 172, 226. 

Dyers (ojftc torts, fiv+tis), corporation of, 
228, 613, n. 27, 619, n. 43. 

Dykes, 279, 481, 482. 

Dyrrhachium, 253, 614, n. 31, 639, n. 64, 
650, n. 96. 

Earth, representation of, 76 (l). 

P.bony, 158, 301, 307. 

Eboracum (York), 141, 229, 230 (4), 6xo, 
n. 26. 

Ebuso, 631, n. 31. 


Education, 47, *26, 143, >47, 191, 359, 425, 
526, 591, n. 34. 

Egedir, lake, 689. 

Egnatia (ria), 253. 

Egypt, 276, 277. 280, 335, 375, 477, 578, 
590, n. 32, 669, nn. 43, 44, 68i, n. 64, 
687, n. 98, 749, n. I. 

— administration, 273,278, 279,283,283-7, 
294, 668-9, nn. 43, 44, 725, nn. 51, 53 - 

— agriculture, 145. 201, 287, 29a, 367, 481, 

539 . 544 . n. 5, 553, 27 . 668. 4 «. 

69a, n. 103, 7x3, n. 15, 746, nn. 57-60. 

— sum, 483-5, 608, n. 22, 695, n. 4. 713. 
n- > 5 . 743 . «- 42 . 

— army, 109, 169, 278, 286, 298, 556, n. a, 
584, n. 2, 59a, n. 36, 669, n. 43, 676-7, 
n. 5 *. 724. ". 50. 

— associations, 159, 283, 607, n. 22, 6ao, 
n 44 - 

— banks, 180, 6aa, n. 46. 

— bee-keeping, 69a, n. 103. 

— bondage, 519. 

— business life, 184. 

— cities, 49, 133. 135, X39, i 4 », 14a, 270, 
« 97 . 568, n. 37. 

— colonies. 427. 428. 725. n. 51. 

— commerce, 66, 70, 94, 95, 97, 134, 153, 
158, 169, 170. > 99 . 201, 279, 281, 431, 
473 . 565 . n. 26, 373, n. 15, 577, n. 18, 
399, 604-5, "• > 9 . 607, n. ao, 613, n. 30, 
614, n. 32, 616, n. 35, 623, n. 4O, 60o, 
nn. 61, 62, 700, n. at. 

— currency, 470. 

— customs-dudes, 609. 

— decay of, 480, 677. n. 52. 

— division into x>V a »nd irrfAtj (Alexan¬ 
dria), 278. 

— economic conditions, 93, 101-3, nx, 

182, 273, 279, 282, 285, 286, 305, 472, 
473 . 479 . 482, 483. 486-91. 522, 581-2, 
n. 29, 585, n. 8, 668, n. 41, 700, n. ax, 
721, n. 45. 725, »• 53 . 75 <>. 6. 

— famines, 306, 600. 

— finances, ut Finances. 

— fisheries, 68g. 

— Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— hellenization of, 382, 297, 667, n. 40, 676, 
n. 51. 

— imperial domains in, 101. 

— industry, 69, 73, 74, 155, 172, 177, 179, 
279, 289, 485, 486, 525, 568, n. 37, 614, 
n. 32, 619-2x, nn. 43, 44, 45, 736, n. 39, 

— intentions of Antony, 28. 

— invasions, 464, 474, 737. n. 1 x. 

— landowners in, see Landowners. 

— land-tenure, 54,08, x 03,28 x, 282, 285-7, 
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Egypt, land-tenure (tont.): 

293-6, 367. 3®, 489. 490, 530, 561, n. 15, 
669-76. nn. 45-30, 699, r.. 13, 734, n. 49, 
725 . 53 . 745 - 7 , 49 61. 

Egypt, language*, 194, 627, n. I, 669, n. 43. 

— law*, 183, 624, nn. 51,53. 

— liturgies, 275, 286, 381-4, 3O6, 387. 389. 

390. 4 «> 7 . 4 '«. 4*4. 4O3. 488, Gao, n. 44, 
703 . 35 . 36 . 7 * 5 . "• > 9 , 744 . n- 44 . 

745 . «»• 45 - 

— mine*, 341, 34 *. 690, n. lot. 

— municipal life, 407, 410, 428, 482. 

■— nationalization, 4, 54, 179, 279, 614, 
n. 32. 

— persona! property of the ruler, 55, 278, 

a 93 * 

— Pharaonic, 280 (4), 282, 5:0, 537, 538. 

— policy of the Roman emperors, 53, 285, 
294 . 297. 366, 367, 405. 406, 418, 560-1, 
n. 11,677, n. 57 . 7 < *»,n. at, 712-43, n. is 
716, n. 26. 

— pretenders, 475, 731, n. 8. 

— price*, 471. 

•— Ptolemaic, ue Ptolemaic. 

— public doctors, 6ox, n. to. 

— quarries, 340, 343,690, n. 101. 

— recovery of debt* in, 382, 383. 

■— relations with Nubia, 299, 301-3, 305- 
7 , 679. n. 57 . 680, an. 61, 62. 

— revolts, 5, 1.7, 126, 278, 283, 303, 348, 
362. 374 . 394 . 4 > 8 , 446, 587. n. 19, 667, 
n. 40, 677. n- 52. 7 ° 8 » n. +• 

— road*, 162. 

— robber*, 348, 722, 739 . n. 17. 

— ichools, 425, 723. a. 47. 

— cocial structure, 147,206, 273 ~ 5 . 278. 279 . 
281-3, 285-7, 299-8, 345 . 347 - 9 . 378. 
4™. 499 . 5 °o. 584. "• a . r »ot, n. 13, 666, 
n. 37 ,677. n- 5 «. 7 * 0 , n. 38, 750, n. 6. 

— strikes, 348, 374, 677, n. 52, 693, n. 105. 

— taxes, su Taxes. 

■— urbanization, 28a. 

— wars, 7, 283. 

— wealth, 80. 

Egyptian army, 400. 

— banks {rpamfa), 180, 623, n. 49. 

— bourgtoisir, see fcur£teitit. 

— civilization, 540. 

— coloni, 621, n. 45. 

— calls, 509. 

— desert, 605, 613, n. 30. 

— frontier, 303. 

— gods, 274, 275, 277 (1), 509, 576, n. 15. 

— landscapes, 277 (2), 280 {5), 313. 

— language, 346. 

— leaden tokens, 623, n. 48. 

— merchants, 97, 170, 279, 307. 

— mtlropcUis, 597, n. 5, 676-7, n. 51. 


Egyptian notaries public, 184. 

— peasants, u* Peasants, 

— priests, 667, n. 40. 

— religious association*, 689, 

— temples, 598, n. 6, 622, n. 46. 

Egyptians, 239. 275, 278, 283, 297, 298, 

301. 348 , 592 , n. 36, 667, nn. 38-40, 675. 
677. n - 5 '. 693 . n. 105, 720, n. 38. 

F.ia, godde®, 638, n. 62. 

Eihutpfoiu, $90, 407. 

Eiknufirotot, 707. n. 47. 

Elftr)» 4 px*t (-**), ut Municipal chief con¬ 
stables. 

iuoaywyw. 660, n. 15. 

EU fixetMa, speech, 438, 451. 454, 453, 
458 . 469. 475 . 732 , n. 15. 

Elagabal, god, 461. 

Klagabaius (Heliogabalu*), emperor, 396 
<« 0 * 4 i 3 . 420, 42a, 430 . 498 , 507, 7 * 8 , 
n. 34 . 7 « 9 . n- 37 . 720, n. 40, 727, n. 59. 
El Auja, 173, 320 (i). 

El Djem, 456 (1). 

Elbe, river, 52, 221. 

Elephantine, 750, n. 6. 

Elephants. 336 (a), 337, 338, 688, n. 99. 
Elephant-tusks, 335, 337, 338, 688, n. 99. 
Kleusinian mysteries, 256 (l). 

Eleuthcr Tharsi Charitonis Aug.-Sc., 383, 
n. 3a. 

Emcrita (Mcrida|, 141, 213, 631, n. 27. 
Emesa, 267, 269. 420, 477 . 663. a- 3 ». 74 «. 
n. 23. 

Emigrants, 51, iN», 229, 318, 684, n. 74. 
Emigration, 2, 18, 22, 31, 34 . 35 . 93 . 254. 
3 ‘ 9 . 358 . 359 . 375 . 473 . 476 , 554, n. 32, 
683, n. 74. 696, n. 7. 

Emmaus.. 270, 664, n. 32. 

Emona, 14>. 457 . 73 * n. 31. 

Emphyleusii, itt Land. 

(«>«**•), 251, 333 (2), 337 , 648, 

n - 93 ; 

Emporium, an, 630; n. 25. 

Enchcleiana, 238. 

Engineering, 4, 281, 615, n. 35. 

Engineers, chief, 27O. 

Ennion, 621, n. 44. 

Ennius, 168. 

Ephesian family, 655, n. 5. 

Ephesus, 1 rg, 139, 147, 256 (3), 593 . n. 3. 
599 . 6ot, n. 10, 602, n. 13, 614, n. 31, 
6 > 5 . »• 35 . 619, n. 43, 621, n. 45, 622, 
n. 46, 629, n. at, 653, n. 2, 654. n. 4, 
689, 696, n. 6, 698, n. n, 700, n. 91. 

— Museum of, 591, n. 34. 

— temple of, 656, n. 6, 739, n. 17. 

4 «'. 4 8y, 6 7 i, n. 50. 

Epictetus, 416 (2), 588, n. 27, 65*, n. 101. 
Epicurean school, 591, n. 34. 
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Epicureanism, 56- 
Epidamnus, 338, 

Epidaururn, 335, 640, n* 70. 

Epidii, 580, n. 23. 

Epidius Hymcnaeus, 56. 

Epikltniiai, 648, n. 92. 

'Evipepwndt, 675, 676, n. 50, 712-13,0. 15; 

see also Payments. 

Epiphania (Hamath), 267. 

EpistraUgi, 286, 7 » 2 -« 3 . n. 15, 745, n. 50. 
Epitome de Caesaribus, 433, 434, 729, n. 1. 
Epitomise, 433-5, 438. 

Eporcdia, 232. 

Equestrian aristocracy, 294, 583, n. 30, 
585, n. 10, 697. 

— bourgeoisie, 602, n. 15. 

— class, in the administration, 47, 113. 185, 
186, 190, 3^7, 365. 403, 460, 503, 695-6, 
a. 6, 711, n. 12. 

-in the army, 40, 42, 47,127,402, 421, 

4 6o > 5 * 5 « 7 | o, n. 1 a. 

-changes within, 124, 245, 330, 641, 

n. 76, 663, n. 3 *. 687, n. 92. 

-disappearance, 421, 465, 511, 525, 

537 - 

-economic activity, 17, 18, 22, 54, 57, 

ai 3 . 546, n. it, 548, n. 16. 

— — increase, 187. 

-morale, 123. 

-new, 432. 

-political role, 28, 46, 113, 558, n. 3. 

— ~ recruitment, 500, 523. 

-wealth, 31, 149, 242, 293, 671 (III). 

— cursus homrum, 734, n. 35. 

— nobility, 103. 

— officers, 663, n. 31. 

— offices, 449, 6-26, n. 55. 

Equittl singulares, 398, 402. 

Erastus, L., 614, n. 31. 

Krctria, 715, n. 19. 

Ergamenes, 302, 303. 

Ergastulum, 64 (2), 565, n. 23, 580, n. 23. 
Eryx, 207. 

Escheats, 625, n. 53. 

Escort, of traders, 155, 157, 604; n. 19. 
Espionage, system of, 513. 

Estates, imperial, 101, 218, 257, 270, 321, 
323. 339 , 552 ( 3 «), 630, n. 23, 638, n. 59, 
655 , n. 5, 6 « 4 . n. 75, 704 , a. 40, 739 , « 7 . 

742, n. 26. 

— — administration, 138, 686, n. 87. 

--in Africa, see Africa. 

-cities on, 135. 

■-corn-production, tot, 103, 145, 366, 

664, n. 32. 

-creation of free landowners on, 367-9, 

405, 703, n. 34. 

-delimitation, 665, n. 34. 


Estates, imperial, growth, 209, 214, 345, 
702, n. 34. 

-husbandry, 257, 327, 331, 345, 369, 

377 - 

-income from, 366, 701, n. 30. 

-in Italy, 195. 

-leasing of, 342, 389. 

-lessees, 408, 409, 484, 485, 489, 490, 

744 . n - 44 - 

-management, 82, 102, 2to, 228, 366, 

368, 481, 487, 629, n. 22, 648, n. 92, 
743 . 42 . 

-origin, 653, n. 1. 

-organization, tto, tit, 984, n. 8. 

-peasants, 348, 397, 406, 692, n. 104. 

699. « 3 - 

-selling of, 371. 

-taxation, 517, J20. 

-tenants, see Tenants. 

-in territories of cities, 235. 

-villages on, 323, 368, 425, 657, n. 7, 

685, n. 83. 

Estates, large, 102, 524, 629-30, n. 22, 646, 
n. 89, 664, n. 32, 750, n. 6. 

-in Africa, set Africa. 

— — confiscation of, see Land. 

- Se*pe*i, 28l, 292. 

— — emigration oSeoloni from, 34,554, n. 32. 
-fairs on, 323, 649, n. 94. 

— — forest. 630, n. 97. 

-fortified central villas, 461, 528 (1), 

530 . 

-growth, 23, 30. 33, 59, 99 . »0l, 103, 

104, 198. 209, 292-4, 321, 339, 464, 
488. 530 . 580-1, n. 23, 746, rut. 59. 60. 

-husbandry, 210, 231, 237, 313, 327, 

329 (I). 500, 562. n. 17, 564, n. 23, 565, 
n. 24, 611, n. 26, 635, n. 49 , 675, 730 . 
n. 6. 

-industry on, 175, 239, 580, n. 25, 618, 

n. 40. 

-labour on, 35, 63, 204-6, 322, 519, 

673 - 

-of local bourgeoisie in Egypt, 294, 296, 

481. 

-management, 19, 203. 345, 349. 489, 

490 . 635 . " 49 , 838, n. 59, 648, n. 92. 
-manager* of, set Manager*. 

— — mine* in, 341. 

-ofefili. 99 . 292-4. 396, 297, 4 88, 490, 

580, n. 25, 632, n. t, 669-75, nn - 45 - 49 , 
747 . n. 61. 

—— — policy of the emperors towards, 294, 
295 

-private currency used on, 623, n. 48. 

-of senatorial families, 253, 326, 517, 

585, n. 10. 

-source of income, 57, 203, 331. 
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Estates, large, taxation, 294, 295, 517. 

-tenants, u4 Tenants. 

-of vassal princes, 517. 

-villages on, 267, 335, 337, 629, n. 22, 

657 . a 7 - 

-villas on, 634, n. 43. 

Estates, medium-sized, 59, 61, 99, 101, 198, 
205, 206, 218, 237, 481, 581, n. 25, 583. 
n- 33 - 

— of the Roman people, 15-17, 35,47,124. 
aio, 237, 310, 316, 378. 

— royal, 259, 287, 310. 

— small, 59, 318, 481, 635, n. 48. 

Eatones, 232. 

£taliiation, tu Nationalization. 

Ethiopia, 302, 305. 

— kingdom, 30a, 303, 679, n. 56. 
Ethiopians, 303, 305. 

Etruria, 548, n. 17, 550, nn. 20, 35, 740, 
nn. 19, 3i. 

— cities, 10, 11, 14,21,58. 

— corn, 9. 

— drainage, 376. 

— economic organization, 10, 23, 30, 545, 
n. 8, 530, n. 25. 

— industry, 10, 18, 19, 71. 

— large estates in, 23. 

— villas, 30, 60. 

Etruscan civilization, 540, 612. 

— domination of Latium, 11,13. 

— graves, 11, 20. 

— peasant, representation of, 12 (a). 
Euander, son of Ptolemaeus, 293, 672 (V 

( 37 ))- 

Euboea, 253. 

Euganean tribes, 571, n. 5. 

Euhemcria, village, 296. 

— documents, 669, n. 45. 672, n. 46. 
Eumachia, 579, n. 20. 

Eunapiui, 433. 729, n. «. 

Eupatoria, 261. 

Euphrates, 95, 262, 301, 444, 575, n. 15, 
609, 662-3, «• 38 . 7a6, n. 54, 735, n. 36. 

— army, 159, 169. 

— cities, 428, 726, n. 54- 

— frontier [Uma), 55, ^ 7 . 3 &- 
Euposiarchti. 399. 

Eurycles, C. Juliui, 149, 151, 562, n. 17, 
563, n. 20, 602, n. 13. 

Eutropius, 433, 434, 606, n. 19, 729, n. 1, 
736, n. r, 740, n. 21. 

Ewcatus, 659, n. II. 

Evreux, 633, n. 38. 

Exactions, 412,424, 465,478, 479,544, n. 7, 
712, n. 15, 716, n. 29, 719, n. 37. 721, 
"• 45 . 723, n. 46, 742, n. 27. 

Exchange, 31. 

— building, 578. 


Exchange of goods, see Commerce. 

— of money, 472, 576, n. 17. 

— monopoly of, 472. 

— rates of, 181. 

Execution upon the person, 413, 717, n. 31. 
Extgtlti, 490. 

Exhaustion of the soil, ue Land. 

Export, 1 9 , 91 , 66-70, 73, 74, 143, 155, 157, 
> 5 ®. SO 6 . 3 ° 7 . 604, n. 19, 680, n. 61. 

— from Dalmatia, 639, n. 64. 

— from Egypt, 613, n. 30, 614, n. 32, 700, 
n. 21, 728, n. 60. 

— from Gaul, 167, 607, ru 21, 616, n. 37. 

— from Spain, 167, 630, n. 23, 631, n. 26. 

— bouse, 611, n. 26. 

— of com, 145, 155, 201, 007, 259, 261, 
553, n. 27,660, n. 15. 

— of food-stuffr, 155, 346. 

— harbours, it* Harbours. 

— of industrial products, 547, n. 16, 567, 
». 35 . 85*. n. 101. 

— of oil, 67, 70. 234, 370 , 547 . n- > 5 . 548 . 
n. 16, 611, n. 26. 

— of raw materials, 155. 

— of silphium, 309. 

— of tin from Britain, 690, n. 101. 

— of wine, 67. 70, 194-5, 234, 547, nn. 15, 
16, 548. n. 17, 574, n. 1 a, 607, n. 21, 
611, n. 26, 639, n. 64, 643, n. 83, 652, 
n. ioi. 

— world-wide, 568, n. 37. 

Exporters. 138, 279. 336 (a), 338. 

Expoi itio Miut mimd 1 rt ftnlium, 97, 639, 
n. 64. 

Exposure of infants, 476, 738, n. 13. 

Faber otiarua, 567, n. 35. 
ferrariui, 567, n. 35. 

— iWir, .76 (3). 

Fabius Amandiui, M., 579, n. ao. 

— Eupor, 96. 

— Persicus, Paului, 570, n. a. 

Fabri, 410. 

— associations of, 707, n. 48. 

Factories, 18. 36. 73 . 97 . ' 73 . » 75 . ' 78 . 
« 79 > 350 . 567. n * 35 - 

— agricultural, 64 (a), 564-5. n. 23. 

— of bas-relief vases, 173, 617, n. 38. 

— of Fort*. 70. 173 - 

— of glass, 610, n. 26. 

— of jars and tiles, 237, 580, n. 25, 611, 
n. 26. 

— of lamps, 70, 71,617, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

— of metal implements, 618, n. 40. 

— of oil, 486. 

— owners of, 10, 176 (2), 527. 

— of pottery, 617, nn. 33, 3g, 618, n. 40. 

— representation of, too (2). 
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Factories, of soap, 164 (5). 

— stamp* used by, 575, n. 13, 611, n. 26. 

— state, 278, 524. 

— woollen, 175. 

Fairs ( mmdiiuu , ipsropta), 249, 251, 266, 
335 . 436 . 427 . 479 . 648-9, **n. 93, 94, 
657, n. 7, 683, n. 83,734-5, n. 51. 

Faleidii, 671 (III (15)). 

Falcidius, 293, 671 (III (15)). 

Falcrienscs, 685, n. 83. 

Familia (household), 580, n. 23. 

Famines, 101, 146, 149. 201, 202, 256 (3), 
306, 387, 477, 599-600, 627, n. 11, 652, 
n. 101, 700, n. 2i. 

Fan, raffia, representation of, 289 (7). 

Fannius, C., 585, n. if. 

— Synistor, I*., 63, 352, n. 16. 

Faras, 305, 678, n. 33. 

Faraxen, 4-14. 474 . 73 ». 12 - 

Farmers, 18, 31, 46, 107, 128, 214, 226, 228, 
229,237,300 (1). 345,369.489, 561, n. 15, 
564, 653, n. 2, 683, n. 74, €87, nn. 94-97; 
ttt aha Peasants and Tenants. 

— of customs-duties, 409, 609-ro, n. 24, 
643, n. 83. 

— -general, 210, 327. 345 . 366-8, 377, 389, 
397 . 398 . 427. 485.676, n. 50. 702, n. 30, 
7 oj. n. 34; see ulso CondueUres. 

— of pasture-lands, 643, n. 83. 

— of salt-mines, 643, n. 83. 

— of taxes, iu Tax. 

Farms, 31, 46, 63, 98, 99, 198, 204-6, 214, 
2«7 ( 3 ). 219. 228, 229, 231, 262. 272. 3 * 3 . 
553 . n. 27, 611, n. 26. 635, n. 48, 675. 
692, n. 103. 

— houses, 2, 564, 673; ue aha Villas. 

— imperial, 673. 

— model, 30, 61, 92. 

— representation of, 20, 196 (1), 277 (a), 
329 . 

Farnaces, magiihr, 160 (2). 

FattUmiamis, fundus, 628, n. 16. 

Favourites of the emperors, 57, 99, 102, 103, 
150, 293, 294, 394, 580, n. 25, 671 
(IV). 

FayyOm, 103, 155, 280 (5), 281, 283, 289, 
296, 406, 427, 481,581-2, n. 29, 597, n. 5, 
604, n. 19, 669, n. 45, 674-6, n. 49, 722. 

Federal state, Italian, 24. 

Federation of dty-states, 131, 133-5, 138. 

— of Etruscan cities, 11. 

— of tribes, 238. 

Fees to contractors, 342. 

— to beneficiarii, 742, n. 27. 

Ftllahin, 194, 231, 280 (5), 345, 347, 348, 
668, n. 41; itt also Peasants. 

Felt, too (2). 

Ferae dcntalae, 336 (2). 


•Ferox* (horse), 168, 456 (2). 

Ferries, owners of, 182. 

Feudal system, 477. 

Fezzan, 335, 338, 688, n. 98. 

Fibulae, 603, n. 17, 613, n. 27; see also Pins. 

Fide,, 364 '*). 

— mutua Auguslonan, 440 (2 b). 

F'P. 369. 547 . n* ' 5 . 673. 

Finances, 54, 55, 79, 80. 82, 91, tIO, 182, 
373 . 382, 388, 389, 391, 394, 411, 413, 
422. 423 . 430 . 432 - 4 . 5 ' 5 . 695-6. n. 6, 
727 . n. 59 - 

— of the cities, 186, 358, 362, 365, 391, 
520, 598, n. 7. 

— of Egypt, 286, 625, n. 53, 725, n. 53. 

Fines, 296,413.625, n. 53. 

Firemen, 40, 47, 81, 410, 462, 637, n. 57; 
sec also C/nlonarii. 

Firmus, usurper, 447, 737, n. II. 

Fiuus, 55, 182, 191, 198, 361 (2), 363, 373, 
392, 406, 561-2. n. 16, 570, n. 2, 576, 
n. 18, 598, n. 7, 623, n. 49. 

Fish, 36, 146, 154. 159, 261, 370, 700, n. 21. 

— ponds, 329 (2), 6og, n. 24. 

— sauce (carum), 73, 566, n. 29, 579, n. 20, 
690, n. 100. 

Fisheries, 15, 16, 110, 245, 261, 273, 340, 
688-9, n. 100. 

Fishermen, 247, 274, 370, 689, 721, n. 45. 

Flamaes, 405, 662. n. 26, 711, n. 13. 

Ftavia Epimache, 676, n. 49. 

— Pruca, 640, n. 6g. 

Flavii, 645, n. 89. 

Flaviopolis. 134. 

Flavius Damianus, T., 655, n. 5, 696, n. 6. 

— Fronto, M., 640, n. 70. 

— Longinus, 614, n. 31. 

— Montanus, T., 602, n. 13. 

— T. f. Qpir. Macro, T., 686, n. 87. 

— Vopiscut, see Vopitcus. 

— Zeuxis, 613, n. 31. 

Flax, 36, 213. 728, n. 60, 736, n. 39. 

Fleet, 40. 155. * 57 . **6, 239, 244, 328 (3), 
545 ." 7 . 556 , n. 2,577, n. 18, 596, 605-6. 
n. 19, 677, n. 51; aec also Clasn 

— commanders of, 47, 671 (III (23)), 729, 
n. 61. 

— commercial, see Commercial. 

— corn, see Com. 

— Set also Navy. 

Flight, 374, 477, 479, 484, 485. 487, 488, 
518, 582. n. 29, 738, n. 16; see also 
Anaehoresii. 

Flower-dealers, representation of, 92 (4). 

Fodder, 381, 484, 565, n. 23; see also Chaff 
and Hay. 

Food for agents of the state, 517. 

— for the army, set Army. 
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Food for the dries, 145, 146, 162, 387, 453, 
599 . 700 , n. 91 . 

— for the city of Rome. 159, 163. 165. 469. 

463 . 5 * 7 . 547 .»- M* 686, n. 87. 701, o. *1, 
735 . 39 . 740 . «- **• 

— distribution of, 149. 

— requisition of, 9, 424, 449. 

— supply of, 700, n. fli. 

Foodstuffs, 417, 519, 645, n. 87. 

— commerce in, 36, >55,158, 387, 46a, 463, 
700, n. 91 . 

— deliveries, uf Compulsory. 

— export, 155, 346. 

— import, 145, 16a, 163, 165. 949. 

— requisition, 381, 413, 449 - 

—- transportation, in Transportation. 

648, n- 93 - 

— imperial, 694, n. 3. 

Foceata, no, 173, aio, 23*. 233. * 45 . 3 » 7 . 
331 . 34 ®. 639 . «- 64. & 4 *. o 75 . 646-% 
«*• 9 °. $ 5 °. *»• 97 . ^ 5 . "• 34 . 687, o. 9:, 
689-90, n. too. 

Forge, 1*30 (1). 

P t rml m uj mia, 97. 

Fortifiranont, representation of, 248. 

Porlifted cities, 460, 463. 

-representation of. 196 (t), aj6 (l). 

— $mfioiia, 648, n. 93 - 

— villagca, 14, 461. 

-representstioo of, 348 (9). 

— villas, in Villas. 

Fortii, factory of, 70, 173. 

Portresses, 333 , 339, 344-6, *49. 367, 301, 
318, 403, 607, n. ao, 610, n. 36. 641, a. 
73, 660. n. 18, 663, a. 38. 736, n. 54. 
Foru, 391 ,397, * 3 ®, 239. *46. 487 .842. n. 79, 
662-3, n. a8, 725, n. 51, 735. n. 36. 
Fntma. too ( 9 ), 356 (1). 

— R*dux, 319. 

Fortunes, large, 151, 153,157, 167. 33 '. 

530, 562, n. 17, 581, n. 25. 66i, n. 39 , 
675 . 695 . 0 - 6. 75 °. 7 - 

— private, of the Emperor, 55, 80, 129 , 
56a, n. 17. 

Forum, 31, 361, 709. n. 9. 

— Iloarium, 336 (a). 697, 709, n. 9. 

— of Julius Caesar, 6>4. n. 3. 

— Novum Severianum, 339. 

— Pacis, 106. 

— Tralani, 108 (l, 3), 248, 360 (l), 368, 
n. 36, 694, n. 3. 

Foundations. 149-5*. * 8 *» *«>*. 3 * 5 . 4 * 4 . 
453 . 473 . 687, n. 97, 732, n. 22; in cln 
Benefactors and Gifts. 

France, 175. *' 9 . 59 *. 630. n. 24,632, n. 34. 
Franchise, city, at City franchise. 

— Latin, m Latin rights. 

<— Roman, m 


Franck er, 633, n. 38. 

Franks, 443. 

Freedmen, 562-3, n. 18,565, n. 93,580. n. 33, 
583. no- 5 *. 33 - 

— in the administration, 80, 104, 397. 

— economic activity of, 54, 58. 93, 104, 
15* (I), 186, 187, 190, 235, 379. 55a 
(S*)* 

— imperial, 54, 82, 190, 583, n. 3a, 638, 
n - 59 - 

— increase of, 63. 

— social status, 40, 46, 47. 104, 187, 190, 
198, 204, 370, 374, 525, 584, n. 33, 699, 
n. 99 , 654, n. 4, 697. 

— wealth, 58. 60. tyt, 193. 293, 994, 379, 
n. ao, 581,11. 25, 671 (IV). 

Frijus, 690, n. 10©. 

Frisian cloths, 618, n. 40. 

Fristi, 633, n. 38. 

Frontiers of the Roman empire. 39, 40, 59, 
197. 198 , 291 - 3 . 3 * 9 . * 47 . «* 7 . 353 - 5 . 
36.I. 365 . 366 . ♦**. 4 * 7 . 4 * 9 . 467 . 3 ". 
316, 7*4. n. 50, 7 * 5 . •»- 5 *. 737 . n. ta; »cc 
also Limn. 

Pronto, 589, n. 27,693, n. 106, 709. n. 7. 

Fruit, 9, 209, 917 (S)» 3 * 4 . 3^3, 369, M 7 * 
n. 15, 628, n. 12, 750, n. 6. 

Fnmtntarii. 398,402. 411-13, 454, 478, 313, 
698, n. 11,709,0.7, 717, n.31, 728, n. 61, 
738, n. 17, 742, n. 26. 

— WgotiU-iin, 707, n. 48. 

Humtnlum imfXum, 700, n. 21. 

— mancipale, 309. 

Fugitives, 729, n. 61. 

Fulleria (fidLmun), too. 930 (l), 578. 
617-18. n. 40. 

Fullers {JxUmas. yv^rfr). 579, n. ao. 619. 

43 * 

— — representation of, 96 (2). aao (1). 

Fmdi, 63, 195, 219. 

Fnnamm. pntwn. 642. n.8t. 

Fun us Octavianut, (L, 246, 64a, n. 81. 

Furniture, 168, 177. 

Furs, 66, 154. 

Gabimus, 555, n. 33. 

— Quir. Datus, A., 686, n. 87. 

Gadara, 94. 

Gades, 211, 630, n. 25. 

Gaetuli, billum GatOdi:,m. 338. 

Gams Caesar, grandson of Augustus, 33, 688, 

*» 00 , 7 * 7 . “• 57 - 

— emperor, >n Caligula. 

Galatia, 141, 247, 358. 556, n. 9 . 596, 599 ' 
600, 627, n. 1, 645, n. 89. 653, n. 1, 657, 
n. 7- 

Galatian peasants, 193. 

— royal family, 695-6, n. 6. 
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Galatians, 556, n. 2. 

Galba, emperor, 86,88, 125, 572-3, nn. 6,8. 
Galcrius Maximianus, emperor, 508 (a r), 

73 fi. n- »• 

-arch of, 740, n. 20. 

Gales, 319. 

Galilee, 270, 664, n. $2. 

Galley, representation of, 372 (/). 

Gallia Belgita, 215, 63a, n. 34. 

— Comata, 218, 633, n. 38. 

— I.ugudunensis, 215. 

— Narbonensis, 202, 211, 215, 218, 556-7, 

Gallia Polla, 293, 671 (III (19)}, 673, n. 46. 
Gallic artisans, 612. 

— eiiitaUs , 561, n. 12. 

— coinage, 18a. 

— empire (imptrium Galliatum), 444, 446, 

447 , 73 '. n- 8. 

— JibuUu, C03, n. 17. 

— houses, 633, n. 38. 

— merchants, 165, 167, 574, n. 12. 

— nobility, 341. 

— pottery, 575, n. 13. 

— provinces, 444. 

— regions, 612. 

— shops, 173. 

— soap, 165. 
tombstones, 616, n. 37. 

— villas, 175,218,219,617, n. 40,633. n. 38. 

— wars, 15, 18. 

— wine, 574, n. 12, 

Gullicnus, P. Meinius Egnatius, emperor, 
209, 441 (1), 443-5.'‘tfo. 464, 466, 467, 
47 «. 473 . 475 . 476 , 481, 497 . 498 . 504, 
629, n. 23 , 730-2, nn. 7. 8,15, 734 . n. 35 . 

737 . *»• « 5 - 

Oallii, 393. 671 (III (19)). 

Gallipoli, 648, n. 93. 

Callus, C. Vibius Trebonianus, emperor, 
433 . 443 - 

Games, 81, 148, 149, 338, 357, 387. 652, 
n. tot, 706, n. 47. 

Gammai, 678, n. 53. 

Garamantefl, 338, 688, n. 99. 

— oasis of (Kenan). 335, 338. 

Gardeners, 251, 367. 

Gardening, 21, 216, 283, 343, 553, n. 27. 
Gardens, n, 30,61, 270, 294, 3' 4 . 3 ' 5 .366, 
389. 375 . 377 . 547 . **• 15. 663, n. 28, 673. 
742, n. 32. 

Gargilius C. f. Quirina Felix, L., 642, n. 79. 
Garments, 69, 71, 100 (1). 

Garrisons, Parthian, 267. 

— Roman, 261, 271, 425, 427, 428, 606-7, 
n. 20, 645, n. 88, 659, n. 11, 660, n. t8, 

738, n. 17. 

Gaul, 113, 124, 128, 222, 228, 229, 231, 237, 
< 785.2 


« 79 . 366. 375 . 59 '. 3 ®. 614, *»• 3 *. 631, 

n. 27, 632, nn. 32, 34, 633. n. 38, 636, 
n. 54, 666, n. 35, 710, n. 12, 731, n. 7. 

— agriculture, 93, 165, 167, 199, 201, 202, 
»* 9 . 3»9 (*>, 574 . *>• * 9 , 740, n. 21. 

— amono, 608, n. 22. 

— cities, 139, 141, 142, 177. 220, 594. 

— colonization, 34, 35, 548, n. 17. 

— commerce, 19,21,66,69, 70, 153, 158-67, 
219, 222, 223, 225. 351, 547-8, n. 16, 574, 
n. 12, 575, n. 13, 576, n. 17, 603, n. 17, 
607, n. 2i, 610, n. 26, 616, n. 37, 634, 
nn. 41, 4a. 

— economic condition*, 17, 93, 99, 400, 549, 
n. 17, 562, n. 17, 616, n. 37, 737, n. 13, 
749 . **• 6- 

— emigration, 227. 

— financial management, 55. 

— fishing, 689-90, n. too. 

— funeral monuments, 151,612-13, n. 27, 
615, n. 35.616, n. 37. 

— Greek cities, 21. 

— harbours, 165. 

— industry, 67, 69. 99, 94 . '65. *67, * 73 - 5 , 
219, 616, n. 37. 617, rm. 38, 39. 

— invasions, 443, 444, 447, 464, 473. 

— language, 193. 

— law, 183. 

— mines, 67, 043, 341, 343, 690, n. 101. 

— over-population, 221. 

— pacification, 52. 

— peasants. 584, a. 2. 

— policy of the emperora towards, 208, 355, 
561, n. 12. 

— ports of Northern, 98. 

— pretenders, 475. 

— revolts, 87, 348 . 374 . 394 . 39 ». 4 °«. 4 ' 9 , 
444 . 447 . 476 . 708 , n. 3. 

— river-ways, 162, 165, 177. 

— roads, 162. 

— robbers, 411. 

— romanization, 211, 215, 554, n. 32. 

— social structure, 150. * 5 *. ' 97 . 214. 2' 5 . 
9 * 9 . 344 . 4 °°. 56 i, n. 12, 65C, n. 7, 747, 
n. 64 , 75 *.*»- *6- 

— transportation, 408. 

— tribes, 10, 561, n. 12. 

— urbanization, 50, 51, 112, 135, 498, 725. 
n - 53 - 

— Set oho Gallia and Gallic. 

Gaul, Southern, 109, 218, 232, 554, n. 32. 

Gauls, 13, 15. 919 . 570 . "• 9 . 

Gaza, 94, 269. 

Gazr-Mezuar, inscription of, 709, n. 8. 

Gebel Barcal, 300 (1), 302, 306. 

— Geili. 305. 

Gellius, A., 615, n. 35. 

Geminius Q.f. Am. Sabinus, Q.,685, n. 83. 
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Gems, engraved, us Stones. | Gessius, 647, n. 90. 

Geneatae, 651, n. 97. : Geta, emperor, 4.15, 710, n. 9, 727, n. 57. 


Geneva, lake of (lotus JLemamus), 616, n. 35. 
Genii, 100 (a), ai6, 31a (1), 416 (1), 440 

(® 0 . 569 . »• 

Genius, of Rome, 160 (1). 

Genies, see Tribes. 

Gentditia, 31 x. 

— imperial, 645, n. 8g. 
r«aryot, in Cyrene, 309, 310. 

Gerasa (Jerash), 94, 141, 157, 271, 376, 
575, nn. 14, 15, 59a, n. a, 396, 619. n. 43, 
66a, n. 28, 665, n. 33, 706, n. 47. 

— ruins of, 136 (1, 2), 137. 

German fortresses, 641, n. 73. 

— invasions, 25, 129, 444, 446. 

— markets, 94. 

— native population, 635, n. 48. 

— provinces, ta8, 609. 

— settlers, 225. 

— soldiers, 44-1, 508. 

— tribes, 41, 128, 222, 223, 353, 3 M , 373. 
442 . 446 . 5 "- 

— villas, Villas. 

Germanicus, 77. 292, 381,600, 670 (II (9)). 

— sons of, 670 (II (7)). 

Germano-Celtic tribe*, 222. 

Germans, 87, 98. 129. 193. 227. 353 " 5 . 37 i, 
422, 429, 444 . 447 . 45 '. 467. 473 . 5 ". 53 *. 
540 , 577 , n. 19. 603, n. 17, 637. n. 57- 

— representation of, 108 (2). 

Germany, tig, 229, 231, 237, 375 . 594 . 636, 
n. 53 . 641, n. 75. 

— agriculture, 223. 344. 634, n. 42, 635, 
n.49. 

— army, 86, 427, 7 * 7 . «»• 3 °- 

— cities, 141, 142. 

— commerce, 21,66,69, 94. 97 , 9 * ' 53 . «66, 
167, * 73 . * 99 . 222. 228, 413, 566, n. 30, 
575 . a- * 3 . 576 , n. 17, 577 . *>• ' 9 . 603-4, 
n. 17, 616, n. 35, 631, n. 26, 634, nn. 41, 
42 - 

— conquest, 221. 

— economic conditions, 223. 

— industry, 173, 228, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40, 
634, n. 42. 

— Lower (Germania infirm), 221, 222. 

— religion, 226, 227. 

— revolts, 86, 708, n. 3. 

— robbers, 411, 738, n. 17. 

— social structure, 128, 221, 225, 272, 400, 
428, 724, n. 50, 725, n. 52. 

— Upper (Germania superior), 221, 222, 229, 

23'. 232. 4 a 7 » 637. n. 57. 

— urbanization. III, 112. 

— wars, 52, 373, 420, 421, 445, 451. 
Gtnusut, 645, n. 89, 654, n. 4,657, n. 7, 698, 

n. IX. 


Gctae, 644, n. 84. 

Gezireh, 305. 

Ghirza, 324, 723, n. 48. 

Gifts, to associations, 6Gn, n. 15. 

— to cities, 148-51, 186, 201, 325, 336 (2), 

407 . 453 . 473 . 59 °. n- 32. 599 - 6 o«. “»■ 9 . 
13,631, n. 31,650, n. 97,687, n. 97,694-3. 
n. 4, 707, n. 48, 732, n. 22. 

-by emperors, 339, 373, 623, n. 49. 

— to citizens by emperors, 37a (*). 

— to emperor*, 335, 407, 714, n. 17. 

— of land by rulers, 99, 281, 292, 376. 

— to soldiers, 41,80,394,399,402, 493, 711, 
n. ta ; see also Donatives. 

— to the state, 695-^, n. 6. 

— See also Compulsory, Distributions and 
Foundations. 

Gigarteni dc vico Sidoniorum, 662, n. 27. 
Gigthis, 141, 322, 330, 335, 595,687, n. 97. 
Giraffes, representation of, 304 (2). 

Girindi, 656, n. 7. 

Gladiators, 129, 256 (3) ,392, 743 , 42. 

— barrack for, 565, n. 23. 

Glass,69-72, 74. 97 . 98 , « 54 . * 57 . *58, '69, 
» 72 . » 73 . ' 75 . 566 . n. 30. 567, n.35, 576. 
n. 17,610, n. 26,614, n. 32,616, n. 37,618, 
n.40, 728, n. 60. 

— factories, 610, n. 26, 621, n. 44. 

— industry, 175, 6aI, n. 44, 634, n. 42, 736, 
n- 39- 

Glevum. 229. 

rrd^uoe OU \6 ycu, 625, n. 53, 667, n. 40, 
668, n. 42, 676, n. 51, 698, n. 7. 

Goats, 30, 61, 270, 329 (1), 360 (3), 713 . 
n. 15, 721, n. 45. 

— representation of, 20 (3-4). 9a (4). « 9 6 
(«). 3*3 (a). 456 (2). 528 (1). 

Gold, 15, 66, 67. 70, 72. 97 . 299. 30*. 307 . 
338, 414, 610, n. 26, 680, n. 61, 694, n. 1. 

— mines, 240 (2), 247, 302, 643, n. 83, 694, 
n. x. 

Golden Age, 53, 364 (<), 522. 

Goldsmiths (avrificts), 578. 

— representation of, 96 (3). 

Golgotha, 384. 

Gordians, 433, 435, 438. 

Gordian ui, M. Antomut (Gordian I), ern- 

P cror » 439 . 455 . 457 , 733 . n * ° 9 - 

— — (Gordian III), emperor, 440 (2c), 442, 
45 ‘> 459 . 478 . 488. 497 . 498, 706, n. 47, 
727 . n ; 59 , 730 , n. 4. 733 . n. 26, 737, n. 12. 

Gorgippia, shipowners, 66o, n. 15. 

Gortyn, 308, 680, n. 63. 

Gospels, 270, 348, 384. 

Goths, 44a, 443, 445-7. 473 . 474 . 478 , 
498, 603, n. 17, 737, n. 8. 
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Gotland, 603, n. 17. 

Government agents, 170, 286, 325, 365, 380, 
38 *. 383 > 412, 5 * 4 - 5 ' 7 , 52 °: "* 
Administration. 

Gracchan colony at Carthage, 316, 554, n. 
32 . 

Gracchi, 23, 24, 26, 204, 549 , "• 20, 682, n. 
68. 

Gracchus, Gaius, 23, 34, 316, 550, n. 25. 

— Tiberius, 23. 

Oragnano, 64 (2), 68 (1). 

Grain for seed, 622, n. 45; see also Corn. 
Granaries, 674, n. 46, 700-1, n. 21, 744, n. 

44. 

Grand (Vosges), 164 (5). 

Grapes, 280 (3), 312 (l), 632, n. 103. 

— building for treatment of (A^»w), 673, 
n. 46. 

Graufesenquc, I-a, 94, 575, n. 13,617, n. 39, 
627, n. 1. 

Grazing, 14, 44 (2), 210, 238, 239, 240 (4), 
3 «o ( 0 . 309 . 343 . 353 . n * 7 . 374 , 10, 

579, n. 20; see also Pastures. 

Great Mother, 132 (2). 735. n. 36. 

Greco*Babylonian law, 615, n. 34. 

Greco-Egyptian civil law, 625, n. 53. 
Greco-Helleniitic system of law, 183. 

Greco-Indian workmanship, 132 (1). 
Grcco-Nubian frescoes, 679, n. 35. 

— - style, 302. 

Greco-Oriental civilization, 6, 211, 350. 
Greco -Philistine cities, 269. 

Greece, 56 (1), 75, 128. 133. * 47 . * 39 . 63. 

— agriculture, 147, 254, 652, n. lot. 

— banks, 180. 

— cities, 141, 14*. « 34 . 595 - 

— commerce, 66, 67, 158, 254, 259, 261, 
351,549, n. 17.652, n. sot. 

— depopulation, 253, 375, 476. 

—- economic conditions, 1, 2, 6, 8, 22, 149. 
301 , 253, 854 . 543 , *, 5 , 544 - 5 . «• 7 , 

547 . n. 15,651-2, n. tot. 

— exhaustion of the soil, 376. 

— games, 652, n. 101. 

— industry, 67, 172, 254, 350, 351, 619, n. 
43 , 65a, n. 101. 

— invasions, 445, 464. 

— land-tenure, 344, 369. 

— liturgies, 384. 

— pretenders, 475, 73 *» “• 8- 

— quarries, 340, 343. 

— roads, 162, 386, 696, n. 6. 

— slaves from, 19. 

— social structure, 207, 253, 254. 

— subjection to Rome, 7. 

— urbanization, 93, 571, n. 5. 

— wars, 2, 9, 543, n. 2, 545, n. 9. 

Greek aristocracy, 585, n. 10. 


Greek chronicles, 433-5, 438. 

— civilization, 6, 117, 533 , 534 - 

— (agnomina, 645, n. 89. 

— colonies, 351. 

— communities, 483, 559, n. 6, 72a; see also 
Communes. 

— education, 147, 283. 

— imports to Spain, 21. 

— islands, 67. 199. 254. 57 ', 5 - 

— lands, 383, 631, n. 31. 

— language, 115, 126, 191, 275, 086, 309, 
346 . 59 *. “• 3 fi , 6 «> 5 . n - > 9 . 614. n. 31,626, 
n. 56, 646, n. 89, 720, n. 38. 

— manuals of agriculture and industry, io, 
' 9 . 3 ' 4 - 

— merchants, see Merchants. 

— municipal life, 149. 

— philosophers, 572, n. 6. 

— provinces, 116. 

— race, 540. 

— renaissance, 118. 

— settlements in Illyria, 638, n. 63. 

— ships, 443. 

— statues, 579, n. 20. 

— technique. 19, 669, n. 44. 

— tradition in art, Gl2. 

Greek cities, 131, 134, 138. 

-hanks. 622-3. nn. 46. 47 - 

— — benefactors, 602, n. 13. 

-civil strife, 2, 8, 23, 534, 535, 586, 

n. 17, 587, n. 18. 

-civilization, 6. 533 , 534 - 

-commerce, 36, 16a, 251. 

-currency, 181. 

-discontent, 116-18. 

— — economic conditions, 3, 6, 9, 10, 147, 

' 49 . 538 . 59 «. "• 7 - 

-famines, 201. 

-industry', 3 s , * 78 , 35 '- 

-liturgies, 559, n. 6. 

— — revolts, 179. 

-self-government, 49. 

-social structure, 187, 255, 310, 345, 

378 . 379 . 598 . n. 7. 

-system of law, 183. 

— — wars, 1-3, 6, 7. 

-of Asia Minor, 310. 

-of Colchis, 658, n. 8. 

-of Crete, 308. 

-of Cyrcnaica, 308-10. 

-Of Egypt, 135, 282, 297, 298. 

-of Gaul, 21, 34, 93. 

-of Illyria, 238. 

— — of the shores of the Black Sea, 98, 154, 
228 (1), 249-51, 258, 259, 261, 645, n. 89, 
659, n. n, 689, n. 100. 

-of Sicily, 10, 207, 208, 548, n. 17,629, 

n. 20. 
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Greek cities of South Italy, g, 10, 14, at, 
376, M 8 - «- «7- 

-of Spain, 34.2H. 

-of Syria, 269. 

-of Thrace, 251, 232, 647, n. 91. 

— — of Transjardacu, 270. 

-hatf-Credt cities, 169, *38, 259, 273. 

Greek city-state. 49, 134, 377. 378. 38a, 333- 
7- 

Greeks, 86.113,! 18, a 11,213, 235.238,254, 
378. MO, 590. n. 32, 606, n, 19, 630, 
«>• *3, 639. n* 63. 845, n. 89, 65a, n. 101, 
691, n. 101. 

— In Cyrene, 30, 309. 310, 538, COi, n. 64. 

— Ill E*ypt, 80, 273. 278. 279. 381-3, 21)6, 
9 94, a 9^~8,345,347,585, n, 10.587, n. 19, 
603, 667, n. 40. 669, n. 44, 673, n. 49, 
677. "• 5*. 893. * *05. 

— in the Western provinces, 35- 

— half-, 296. 

Gregory of Tours, 437. 

Guards 7". 45- 

— body-guard of the emperor, 511. 

— imperial guard, 51, 127, 442, 556, n. 2. 
Guilds, 178, 384. 386. 485. 744, n- 44- 
Gurulu Nova, 630, C- 23. 

Gurwuis, pagta, 316, 682, n. 68, 

Gususi, 316. 

Gymnasia, 142, 147, 191. 297. 346. 

— cl 4ml yv^soaiuv, 677, n. 51. 
Gymnasiarchs, 148, 500, 590, n. 32, 6oi, n. 

10, 672 (V (30)). 676, n. 49. 
Gymnasiarchy, 651, n. 97, 707. n. 48. 
Gythion, inscription from, 76 (2J, 78. 546, 
n. 12, 362, n. 17, 363, n. 18, 369, n. 1. 


Hatlaran, 662, n. 26. 

Hadnan, emperor, 116, 122-5. 127. 213, 
*98. 33«. 384. 420. 42C, 589. nn. 27, 30, 
614, n. 31, 670 (I), 685. n. 83, 698, 
nn. 8, 10, 11, 699, nn. 12-14, 7>o. n. 9. 

— army, 89, 123, 363. 373. 5'°. 574. "• 8. 

591-2, n, 36, 636. n. 6. 

— coins, 123, 372. 697. n. 7. 

— colonisation, 311, jar, 30a. 

— economic conditions under, 157, 338,652, 
n. 101. 

— economic policy, 199, 202, 203, 342, 361 
(a). 363. 365-71, 373, 377, 386, 389, 403. 
408, 4°9> 4«3. 454. 5*9* 520, 585, n. 8. 
6oo, n. 9,622, n. 47,623, n. 49, 628, n. 12. 
691, n. 101, 693, n. 105, 700, n. 2t, 704. n. 
39- 

— foreign policy, 362, 363. 371, 649, n. 93. 
697.7- 

— internal policy, 356 <4), 365. 384. 387, 

39i. 397, 404. 405. 425. 585. ««>. 806, 


n. 19, 626, n. 55, 651, nn. 97, 99, 664, 

n. 32, 68t, n. 64.682, n. 72,694, n. 2.695, 
nn. 4,6,697.n-7,707, n. 48, 716,^23. 

— revolts, 348, 693, n. 105. 

— urbanisation, 134, 135, 242, 252, 297. 
a98. 3*5. 35a. 388, 380. 

— wall oC 698, n. 10. 

Haiti ana, Ux, 3 g 3 , 623, n. 12; see also An 
Ugis Hadxitxxat. 

Hadrianopotis, 134, 252, 366, 648, n. 92. 
Hadrianuthera, 366, 699, n. 12. 
Hadrumetum (Sousse), 141, 312 (i), 314, 
3 * 5 . 3 « 6 , 3 « 9 . 3 *o (a, 3). 3*8 (2, 3), 331, 
456 (a). 683, n. 7a. 

Haemui, 646, n. 89. 

I lambleden Valley, Bucks., villa, 618, n. 40. 
Han period, 576, 604, n. «8. 

Hannibal, 15, »J. 

Harbours, 53.66,97.163.165,167,170,177, 
• 99 . 9 33, *83, 328 (•), 333, 339. 484. 483. 
555 . n. 33 , 379 . *». so, 604-3. n. 19. 6og, 

o. 24, 615. n. 33, 619, n. 43. 629. n. at. 

— of export, 70, 7a, ao8, 210, 234. 261. 356 
(a), 611, n. 26. 

— of import, 165. 

— rcpresenUtion of, 68 (l), 160 (1), 236 
(•). 3 «a ( 3 ). S 3 9 - 

Hasta, 214. 

Haterius, prefect, G99, n. 14. 

Hatra, 403, 711, n. 12. 

Hauran, 262, 270, 271, 442. 

Hay, 712, n. 15, 721, n. 45; uf also Fodder. 
Health resorts, 212 (2), 228. 229, 479. 
Hecate, 238 (2), 656. n. 6. 

1 leidelsburg, near WaldlLschbach, 690, n. 
loo. 

Heidenburg. near Kranbach, 690, n. too. 
Heliaio, oath of the, a. 

Hcliodorus. 59 *. *»- 33 . 7 <> 9 . «»• 5 - 
Hrliogabalus, stt Elagabalus. 

Heliopolis 141, 267; « abo Baalbek. 

Helioa, 277 (•). 

Hclius Floras, L.. 65. 

Hellenistic armies, 4. S. 7 . * 75 - 

— banking 3, 553, 6t2, n. 46. 

— boutgecisi*, ig. 

— capitalism, 3, 10, 36. 

— cities, 3, 49 . 58, 81, 267, 297. 

— civil law, 3, til, 183, 623-4, "• 5 1 - 

— civilization, 6, 644, n. 83. 

— industry, 175, 35 «- 

— influence in Nubia, 302. 

— landowners, 19. 

— methods of transport, 386. 

— monarchies, 2-7, 55 , 85. 134. *81. 344 . 
377 . 378 . 5 '°» 537 . 544 . »• 6 

— monarch*, 3-5, 19, 49, 54, 85, 104, 183, 
5 1 *. 5 * 9 , 588, n. 27. 
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Hellenistic states, 3, 4, 8, 10, 53, 54, 174, 
380. 

Helots, 639, n. 63, 644, n. 84. 

Helvctii, 218. 

Hdvidius Prison, 114, 120, 586, n. 16, 590, 
»• 33 - 

Hemp, 36, 66, 67, 154, 169. 614, n. 32, 728, 
n. 60, 736, n. 39. 

Hcnnegau, 618, n. 40. 

Hennius Florin, L., 552 (16). 

Hephaistexs, 277 (')• 

HepUkomia, 296, 676, n. 49. 

Hera, 277 (')• 

Heraclca Lyncesiis, 357, 650-1, n. 97, 695, 
n - 4 - 

Heraclean peninsula, T aui ian, 658, n. 10. 

Heras, 586, n. 15. 

Herculaneum, 30, 58, 61, 137, 277 (2), 593, 
n. 4. 

Hercules, 43, 78, 13a (2), 240 (2), 256 (1), 
377 (')» 356 W. 395 . 397 , 46 «, S'* («*), 
509, 5 & 9 , n. 73 '. n. 8. 

Herds, 16. 17. 210, 240 (4), 300 (l), 329 (1), 
360 (3), 456 ( 3 ), 538 («). 693 . n. 103. 

— imperial, 704. n. 40. 

— requisition of, 108 (3}. 

— sacred, 254. 

Herennius, L., 567, n. 33. 

— M. f. Qpir. Festus, C., 727, n. 57. 

— Modestinus, 407, 715, n. 19. 717, n. 30. 

Hcrmaiscus, 586, n. 17. 

Hermogenian, 407, 714, n. 18, 715, n. 19. 

Hermophilus, 486, 745, n. 49. 

Hermupolis Magna, 296, 480, 481, 483, 488, 

yo, 597, n. 5, 72a, 743, n. 3a. 

Hermupolites, 674. n - 4 &- 

Ilcrmus, valley of, 258. 

Herod Agrippa, G65, n. 33. 

— the Great, 269, 271, 644, n. 32, 672 (VI 
( 44 ))- 

Hcrodes Atticus, 149, 151, 601, n. 13, 651, 
n. 99, 674, n. 48. 

Herodian, 376, 4 « 5 . 4 «', 433 . 435 . 438 . 45 ', 
453 , 453 . 455 . 548 , n. 16, 606, n. ao, 718, 
n. 34. 721,0.41,734. n- 3 ‘- 

Heromnus, 487, 489, 490, 648, n. 92. 744, 
n. 44, 746, n. 59. 

Iltrioa (at Assos), 132 (3). 

•Herds’, Thracian god, 253, 648, n. 92, 649, 
a. 95 - 

Herulian incursion, 731, n. 8. 

Herzegovina, 638, n. 63. 

Hesiod, 192. 

Hides, 154, 159, 165, 30s, 721, n. 45. 

Hiera Nesos, 670, n. 45, 675. 

Hicra Sykaminos (Maharraga), 303, 307, 
606, n. 19. 

Hicrapolis (Cilicia), 656, n. 6. 


Hierapolis (Phrygia), 613, n. 31, 619, n. 43, 
654 . »• 4 . 707 . " 47 . 7 « 7 , n. 31. 

Hiero II, «o, 14, 16, 207. 

Hicrocaesarea, 656, n. 6. 

Hilaries, 372 (A), 396 (a*). 

Himyaritrs, 576, n. 18. 

Hippap (ship), »68. 

Hippalos, 97. 

Hipparchus of Athens, 151, 369, 6ot, n. 13. 
Hippo Diarrhytus, 319, 683, n. 72. 

— Regius, 141, 315, 686, n. 87. 

Hippocrates, Plauti viliaa, 628, n. 16. 
Hupalis, 141. 

HispcUum, 58. 

Histria (district), 141, 234, 235, 237. 239, 
611. n. 26, 637, n. 58, 638, nn. 60, 6 q. 

— (town), su Istrus. 

Hittite kings, 257. 

— law, 183. 

Hludana, <Ua, 689. 

Holland, 633, n. 38. 689. 

Home production, 177, 477; j n also House 
economy. 

Honan, province of, 576, n. 17. 

Hoatstiortt, 370, 383, 419, 423, 486, 496, 700, 
n. 20. 

Honey. 66. 

Itonorts, 387. 

Horace, 29, 42.43. 44 (2), 59-61, 63. 74 . 9 ', 
58a, n. 17, 563, n. 22, 565. n. 25, 644. n. 

/lont, 76 (1). 

Hama, 608, n. 22, 701, n. 21; ut aho 
Granaries. 

Hones, 224 (4), 259, 372 (A), 385, 54 7 , n. '6, 
565, n. 23, 703, nn. 37, 38. 

— breeding, 329 (2), 331, 544, n. 5, 648, n. 
99 . 7 <> 4 . "• 4 °. 75 °. n. 6. 

— race-, 456 (a). 

— representation of, 224 (4), 313 (1), 329, 
(I. 9 ). 36o (2), 416 (l), 456 (2), 528 (1). 

— requisition of, 704, n. 40. 

— state depot* of, 704. n. 40. 

—- transportation of, 168. 

Horns, 132 (2). 

Hoste (Basse Wavrc), 6:8, n. 40. 
Hostilianus, emperor, 433. 

Hotel, rural, 280 (5). 

House-economy, 349, 350, 524, 532, 537, 
538, 564. n. 23, 634, n. 43. 
House-industry, 74; see also Home-produc¬ 
tion. 

Houses, 567. n. 36,578-9, n. 20, 633, n. 38. 

— Egyptian, plans and description 0^289-91. 

— owners of, 17, 3r, 73, 218, 479,632, n. 33. 

— peasants', 276 (l), 305, 5^4- 

— representation of, 64 (1), 144 (t, 2, 3), 

284- 
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Houses, state properly, 16. 

— See also Villas. 

Huelva, 630, n. 24. 

Humilions, 370, 383, 413, 419, 423, 486, 496, 
318, 700, n. 20, 71a, n. 14, 713, n. 13. 
Hungary, 247. 

Hunters, 247, 251, 25a, 451. 

— representation of, 300 (2), 329 (1, 2), 
43ft (1), 528 (t), 529 (1, 2). 

Hunting, 331. 343 , 589, n. 27, 689, C92, 
n. 103, 750, n. 6. 

Hunting-grounds, 273, 306, 377. 

Hurta, 617, n. 39. 

Hyginus, 562, n. 16. 


lader, 239, 242. 

Iapudians, 238, 640, it. 71. 
laso, colomit, 628, n. 16. 

Iaayges, 354, 362, 649. n. 95. 

Iberian civilization, 2!!, 540. 

— language, 346. 

— oppida, 630, n. 25. 

— parts of Spain, 2*. 

Iberians, 6, 193, 213,138. 

— (Georgia) 658, n. a 
‘Icarus’ (horse), 168. 
feeius, 565, n. 24. 

Ichthyology, treatises on, 616, n. 35. 

Ida, Mount, 67. 

Idcbessus, 707, n. 47. 

"litas Aoyos, 296, 360, n. II, 625, n. 53. 
Idumaran dynasty, 664, n. 32. 

Idumacans, 271. 

Igel, column, 152 (5), 166, 203, 224 (4, 5), 
223. 328 (a). 602, n. 15. 

Igilgili, 322. 

Il-Anderin, 662, n. 26. 

Ilion, 656, n. 6. 

Illyria, 638, n. 63, 644, n. 84. 

Illyrian army, 400, 440 (2s), 461. 

—• lands, 638-9, nn. 63, 64, 627, n. I. 

— language, 346. 

— law, 183, 239. 

— peasants, 245, 710, n. 12. 

— tombs, 639, n. 63. 

— tribes, 237, 238, 239, 244, 640, n. 71. 

— wars, 639, n. 64. 

Illyrians, 7, 194, 233. 237 9, 247, 445, 467, 
5 * 8 , 573 . n. 8, 639, n. 63,640, nn. 67, 71, 
659, n. 13. 

Illyricum, 112, 235, 556, n. 2, 609. 
Immigrants, 187, 208, 219, 223, 228, 231, 
239,242,250,252,309,323,325,326,330, 
334 . 635, n. 48, 645, n. 89, 683, n. 74; see 
also Emigrants. 

JmmmiUts, 50, 559, n. 6. 

Imperial court, 524, 333, 536, 729, n. 61. 


Imperial cult, 48, 78,85, 211, 404, 448, 493, 
5 ° 7 . 557 , «- 3 , 569 , n. *, 7 ' 2 , n. 13. 

— estates, see Estates. 

— factories, 611, n. 26. 

— forests, 665, n. 34. 

— household (domes), see Domus. 

— power, stabilization of, 507, 509, 510. 

— slaves, see Slaves. 

Imperium mains, 556, n. t. 

— Romanum, 25, 544, n. 7. 

Importers, 158. 

Imports, 21, 66-70, 145, 154-8, 165, 167, 
>69, i?8, 194 ,201,223,249, 307, 337, 340, 
43 ', 547 . n * * 3 . 548 . °n. > 4 ~ l6 . 55 «,n. 25, 
566, nn. 27-30, 575, n. 13, 57H, 604, n. 19, 
660, n. 15, 68o, n. 61, 700, n. 21, 740, 
n. 20. 

Ineolat (Wfoucoc, *«rw«e*), 83, 143, 215, 
24*. 230, 325, 334, 392, 571-2, n.5, 632, 
n. 33 . 840. 67, 648, n. 93, 677, n. 5 >, 

687, n. 97. 

— iitlramurant, 334. 

In-Daghinda Oogia-in, 739, n. 17. 

India, 6, 53, 66, 94, 95, 97, 135, 157, 158, 
'69, 4 > 3 , 473 . 533 . 576 - 7 . nn. 17, 18, 
604-5, n. 19. 7 <> 3 . n- 38 . 

— representation of, 132 (1). 

Indian animals, 132 (i). 

~ concept of kingship, 586, n. ia. 

— trade, 94, 95, 576-7, n. t8. 

Indo-China, 155. 

Indulgent ia, 364 (/). 

Indus, 153. 

Industrial buildings, 568, n. 36. 

— capitalism, see Capitalism. 

— centres, 36, 67, 71, 141. 174, 218, 351, 
352 . 533 - 

— concerns, 18, 32, 174, 175. '78, 225, 226, 
4*2, 524. 578 . 6t6, n. 37,617. nn. 38, 39. 

— production, 3, 551, n. 25. 

— productivity of Italy, 70. 

— products, 7 t, 177, 352, 431, 547 , n. 16, 
579, n. 20, 636, n. 54. 

— technique, 36, 175,177, 178. 

Industrialists, 93, 149,174, 287, 431, 578. 

Industrialization, 72, 73, 96, 173, 174, 349, 

352, 551, n. 25, 578-9, n. 20, 583, n. 33. 

Industry, 546, n. 13, 554, n. 33, 565, n. 27, 
612, 616-21, nn. 3&*44. 
capitalistic, 3, 18, 349, 350, 352, 579, n. 
20, 616, n. 37. 

— decay, 350, 477, 505. 515, 524. 

— decentralization, 93, 94, 172-5, 177, 618, 
n. 40, 740, n. 20. 

— development, 36, 179, 186, 537. 

— house-, 74- 

— investment in, 17, 18, 172, 579, n. 20. 

— labpur in, see Labour* 
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Industry, on large estates. 173. 339, 380, | 58*. n. 29, 663, n. 28, 673, 677, n. 3a, 


n. 23,6*8, n. 40. 

— local, 17**5. 242, 307. 

— manuals for, ig. 

— metallic, 67, 618, n. 40. 

— mining, 2*3, 343, 691, n. 102. 

— organization, 73, 178, 179, 485.486, 567- 
8. nn. 36, 37 - 

— policy of the government towards, 174. 

— ruin, 464. 

— slaves in, see Slaves. 

— source of wealth. 133, 17*. *19, 330. 

— 1 Ute control. 485. 524, 527. 

— taxation, 53. 431. 

— weakness, 349, 350^, 693. n. 107. 
Industry of Egypt and Babylon, 538. 

— of Histria, 611, n. 26. 

— of Italy, development, 70-73, 75 . >62. 
-decline, 172, 173, 195, 199, 303. 

— of Palestine, (>64, n. 3a. 

— Sit also Africa; Alexandria; Aquilria; 
Asia Minor; Britain; Campania; Car¬ 
thage; Danube provinces; Egypt; Etruria; 
Gaul; Germany; Greece; Greek cities; 
Pompeii; Spain; Syria. 

Infect* a, 74, too. 

Ingauni, 478. 

Ingenuus, 444 - 

Inhcritanres, 34, 8o, 103, 214. 

Ininhimeus, King, 659, n. 13. 

Innkeepers, 182. 

Inquilini, 143. 

Inspectors, 278, 391. 

Inititar/1, 190. 

Init'umtnlM domntica. l 56 . 

Inleramna, 443. 

Intertua, 416 (*). 641, n. 73. 

Interest, set Money. 

IntiamtvoM, 305, 315, 334, 639. «8. 

w. 3 * 5 - 

Ionia, 1 13 - 

Ion i an Greeks. 612. 

Iotape, 598, n. 7. 

Iotapianus, emperor, 443. 

Iranian civilization, 540. 

— dress, a €3 (l). 

— state, 663, n. 31. 

— tribes, 358, 334. 44 *- 
Iranians, 261, 267, 354. 422. 

Ireland, 574, n. 12. 6to, n. 26. 

Iron, 155, 213, 299, 306, 639. n. 64. 

Iron foundries, 679, n. 39. 

Iron implements, 72, 305, 567, n. 35, 6to, 
n. 26, 690, n. too. 

— mines, 71, 233, 243, 610, n. 26,679, n. 59, 
690, n. tot. 

— weapons, 72, 305. 

Irrigation, 103, 279, 344, 377, 47 ^, 480-2, 


692, n. 103. 726. n. 33. 

Isauria, 258, 737, n. 10. 

Isaurians. 474, 477, 738, n. 17, 741, n. 23. 

Is id or a, 676, n. 49. 

Isidorus ('Acts of Isidorus’) 587, n. 19. 

— of Seville, 613, n. 35. 

Isis, 132 (3), 377 (t), 606, n. 19. 

— Tapoairia, temple of, Egypt, 673. 

‘Isis Geminiana’ (ship), 160 (a). 

Isocrates, 3, 130. 

Istrian shores, 199. 

Istrus (Histria), 141, 134. 249, 563, n. *0. 
596, 609. 643. nn. 86, 89, 646, n. 89, 647, 
n. 90. 689. 

Italia agrieola, personification of, 356 (4). 
Italics, 141, 213. 

Itanos, 681, n. 64. 

— oath of, a. 

Itineraries, 209. 

Iturarana, 267. 688. n. 99. 

Iucundus Crypianus, J93, 671 (III (20)). 

Iumna, *33. 

***•• 5 « 8 . 519. 

htgnlia, 518. 

luruiiait fur FUmt nt m if Vmbricm, 600, n. 9. 
7 ut ctril*. 623. n. 34. 

— coWi, 368, 369. 

— gentium, 183, 623, a. 54. 

— honorum, 39a, 370, n. 2. 

— Italinxm, 714, n. 17. 

— Latii, 83. 

— Ugatanm capiendam, 685, n. 83. 

— See aha Law*. 
hulitia, 356 (4). 364 lg). 

Iuvarum, 233. 

Irntati, 127, 538, n. 5, 686. u. 84. 

Iuveniut imfani, 727, n. 57. 

— UmHmihm, 558, n. 3, 637, n. 37. 

Iuvermm collegia, 103, 107, 128, 326, 429, 430, 

637 . 57 . 7 * 7 . n- 57 - 

— piae/ecti, 686, n. 84. 

Ivory, 66 , 154. 30 t, 3 D 7 - 

— articles, 74, 137. 348. n. 16. 

— trade, 337. 


Janus, temple of. 53. 106. 

Jars («*•), 64 (a), 9* ( 3 ), * 37 , *80 (4), 328, 
(0. 580, n. 25, 611, n. 26. 

Jason. 621, n. 44. 
jAszalaAsrcit'gyorgy, 649, n. 95. 

Javan, 604, n. 19. 

Jcrash, ttt Gerasa. 

Jerome, 60 6, n. 19. 

Jerusalem, 141, 270. 

— temple of, 270, 62a, n. 46. 

Jewellers, 72, 96 (3), 6lO, n. 26. 
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Jewellery, 71, 74 . > 5 ft » « 72 , » 75 . 349 , 575 ~ 6 , 
n. 15. 

Jewels, 72, 74- 

Jewish aristocracy, 664, n. 32. 

— foavpta, 664, n, 32. 

— pogroms, 117, 586, n. 17, 587, n. ig. 

— revolts, 310, 311, 348, 362, 363. 

— royal family, 293. 

— wan, 270, 353, 366, 367, 676, n. 50, 693, 
n, 105, 699, n. t2. 

Jews, 194, 271, 300, 34 8 . 588 , n. 1 g, 590, 
n. 32, 622, n. 46, 68i, n. 64- 

— in Alexandria, 80. 

Johannes of Antioch, 749, n. 6. 

John Chrysostom, Sc., 263, 499, 501, 661, 
nn. 21-24, 26, 749, n. 6. 

— of Gischala, 270, 664, n. 32, 701, n. 21. 
Joppa, 269. 

J ordan, river, 262, 270, 375, n. 14. 
osephus, Flavius, 138, 270, 271, 664, n. 32, 
665. n - 33 . 7 ° 8 > “• 47 - 
Jucundus, 152 (1). 

Judaea, 270, 300, 664, n. 32. 

— army of, 743 . 4 *- 

Jugurtha, 25. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, 533, n. 26. 

— daughter of Livia Drusi, 670 (II (li». 
— Domna, 396 (a*), 411, 709-10, n. 9. 

— Maesa, 396 (2/), 421. 

— Mamrnaea, 396 (a /), 421, 721, n. 41. 

— Polla, 295, 674. n. 48. 

— Soacmias, 421, 720, n. 40. 

Julia, lix munieipalis, 570, n. 3. 

— munkipia, 683, n. 74. 

Juliac, colonial, 682, nn. 70, 71, 683, n. 74. 
Julian, Emperor, -263, 438, 660, n. 20, 662, 
n. « 7 , 730 , n. 2, 749 . n. 6. 

Julianui, philosopher, 708, n. 5. 

— praetorian prefect, 394. 

Julii, farmers of customs, 643, n. 83. 
Juliopolis, 134. 35 »- 
Julius Horion, 675. 

—Julianui, L., 647, n. 90. 

— Mansuetus, 88. 

— Menelaus, 723, n. 46. 

— mosaic of, 329 (a), 528 (1), 692, n. 103, 
750, n. 6. 

— Priseus, C., 730, n. 5, 

— C. f. Quadratus, C., 240 (4), 646, n. 90. 
— Smex, 693, n. 106. 

— Screnus, L., 674, n. 49. 

— Theophrastus, C., 652, n. toi. 

— Vehilius Gratus Julianus, L., 663, n. 31. 
Juno, 339, 396 (2 /), 569, n. 1, 712, n. 
» 3 - 

— Pronuha, 161. 

— Saponaria, 164 (5). 

Jupiter Dolichenus, temples of, 267, 332. 


Juppiter, 132 (2), 339, 396 (2 b), 508 (1 a, c, 
2 0 . 5 ° 9 . 588 - 9 . n - 27. 7 « 2 , n- > 3 - 
Jurists, 405, 407, 430, 714-15, n. 18. 

Jurors, 47. 

Jury-system, 626, n. 54. 

Justinian, emperor, codex of, 183, 501, 

Juthungi, 446. 

Juvenal, 138, 150, 195,603, n. 16, 616, n, 36, 
627. n- 5 . 892, n. 103. 


Kairouan, 325. 

KallipuUs, 689. 

Kama, river, 70. 

Kameiros, 268. 

Kara-Kutuk, 725, n. 51. 

Karalar, 657, n. 7. 

Kasr el Heir, 663, n. 28. 

Kirxuuo 4, 287; at also By-dwellers. 

Redraws, 433. 

Kclainai, 588, n. 20. 

Kerch. peninsula, 259. 

— straits, 259, 261. 

Kcrma. 300 (1), 305, 878, n. 33. 

Khamiua, 394. 

Kuidian wine, 480. 

Knights, set Equestrian class. 

KoUhausen in Lothringen, 635, n. 49. 
Ka^Ofix *. 25 »• 

Kuban, river, 261. 

Kula, 657. n. 7. 

Kifnaxal imjprth'tu, set under Execution upon 
the person. 

Kymc, 655, n- 5 - 
Kytaca, 659, n. 13. 

Laberii, 329 (1). 

Labour, in agriculture, 203-5, «o8, 231, 24G, 
254 . 270, 3 « 5 . 322 , 33 »». 343 . 503 . 553 . 
n. 27, 673; set also Slaves; Tenants; and 
Workmen. 

— for the army, 245. 

— cheapness of, 19, 618, n. 40. 

— compulsory, see Compulsory. 

— division of, 351. 

— in Egypt, 273, 283, 285, 287, 621, n. 45. 

— esteem for, 612, 617, n. 37. 

— in industry, 32, 104, 178, 225, 350, 471, 

554 . n - 33 . fi» 9 . nn - 42 , 43 ; u* <&<> 
Slaves; Workmen. 

— in mines, 213, 243, 341-3, 618, 11.40, 
691, n. 102. 

— in public works, 555, n. 33. 

— question, 74, 102, 472, 518. 

— requisition of, 9, 449. 

— shortage of, 98, 343, 377, 702, n. 32. 

— slave-, set Slaves. 

Labourers, 226, 239, 260 (1). 
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Labourers, hired, 104. 263, 266, 323, 327, 
564, n. 23; set also Workmen. 

Laconia, 546, n, 12, 562, n. 17, 563, n. 18. 

Lackanii, 235. 

Laekanius, Bassus, C.. 611, n. 26. 

Laelius Erastus, 96 (3). 

Lae HU, praetorian prefect, 394. 

Lacvianus, of Thyatira, 707, n. 47. 

Lai or Lac, 646, n. 89. 

Lakes, 689. 

LambaeeJ, 141, 323, 325, 327, 594, 685, 
n. 83. 

Lambiridi, 325, 685, n. 83. 

Lamp, representation of, 132 (2). 

Lamps, 69, 173, 349, 575, n. 13. 

— factories of, 70, 71, 617, n. 38, 618, n. 40. 

Lampsacus, *3« (»)• 

Latteriui toacli lariat , 100 (2). 

Land, abandoned, 287, 394, 295. 483, 713, 
n. <5. 74°, 

— arable, 15, «6,18,110,207,243,247,369, 
375. 377, 518.674. n-47. 

— assignment to barbarian tribes, 423, 430, 

730, n. 38, 739. n. 18, 747, 64. 

-to capiuliits, 281. 

-to captives, 465. 

-to cities, 134. 

-to colonists, itt Colonists. 

— — to legions, 244. 

-to soldiers, 27, a8, 30, 33. 41, 51, 59, 

, 99> 281,427. 430. 633. n-48- 

—• — to veterans, .t u Veterans. 

— KaroiKU ( 6 t , 673. 

— ccnturiation, 243, 246, 316, 319, 642, 
n. 80, 682, n. 68. 

-— cleruchic 294, 673, 675. 

— concentration of ownership, 18, 22, 98, 
101, 10a. 150. 195, ai8, 246, 254. «63. 
330, 334. 664, n. 32. 

— confiscation, 24, 32, 33, 59,102, 110, 214, 
292, 293, 296, 318. 321, 368, 409. 411, 
457. 48«, 489, 670, 672, n. 46, 725, n. 53, 
732, n. 22, 745, n. 56. 

— cultivation, 327, 331, 368, 369, 675. 

— delimitation, lit Delimitation. 

— desert, 692, n. 103. 

— deterioration, 476, 477, 481. 

— devastation, 1, 4, 208. 

— distribution, 15, 199, 358, 359, 376, 675. 
7*5, n.53. 

— domanial, 342. 

— dry (x4>oof), 285. 

— emphyteutic, 490, 500, 530, 660, n. 20, 
673- 

— exhaustion, 375-7, 539,550-1, n. 25, 553, 
n. 27. 

— exploitation, 206, 213, 219, 547, n. 14, 
639, n- 64, 675-6, nn. 49, 50. 


Land grabbing, 423, 464, 500, 530, 581, 
n- *5. 674, «• 47. 675. 746, n. 60. 

— improvement, 4, IO, 93, 197, 199, 296, 
530. 

— intensive cultivation, 30, 231, 376, 702, 
n. 32. 

— inundated, 298. 

— investment of money in, x8, 22, 98, 153, 
t66, 172, 195, 197, 198, 201-3, 2X3.*i8, 
•219,287,294,317,344. 359. 490.5°°. 53°* 
602, n. 14, 726, n. 33. 

— lease, 18, 34, 61, 98, 101, 203-5, 208, 
214, 228, 263, 287, 295,296, 310, 316,319, 
327, 367, 481, 490, 530, 628, n. 12, 676, 
n. 50. 722, 725, n. 53, 746, n. 59. 

— lessees, 287, 294, 408, 484, 4B9-90, 500. 

673, 676, n. 50, 713, n. 15. 

— mortgage, 182. 197, 368. 

— municipal, set Territories of cities. 

— olotatJ ) yii , 296, 489, 490. 500, 652, n. 1, 
669-70, n. 45, 673, 676. n. 50, 746, n. 59, 
747, n.61. 

— ownerless ( i & Jorrora ), 285. 

— pasture, ut Pastures. 

— patrimonial, 214, 676, n. 50. 

— planted, 480, 318. 675. 

— private ownership, 14, 54, 194, 281, 2O2, 
*87. 345. 367. 4««, 48*. 490. 635. n - 5, 
666. n. 37, 670, 673. 674^6, nn. 49. 50, 
684, nn. 76, 77,685, n. 83, 746, nn. 59, 60, 

747. n.61. 

— mpooilvv ri , 368, 676, n. 50, 699, n. 14. 

— public (state), 54, 79, no, 198, aoi, 
207-9, a«3. a«4. *18. 285, 316, 342, 345, 

408,481,484,489,651,0. 97.653.nn. 1,2, 
676, n.50. 69*. n. sol. 746, n.60, 747, 
n. 61; see also Agn fmbliau . 

— purchased (4sr«i*f rf ), a8i f 287, 294, 
530. 

— reclamation, 18, 271, 281, 283, 285, 287, 

*94. 309. 359. 369, 7*5-«, n. 53- 

— redistribution, 2, 23,26,33, 238, 311, 554, 

n- 3*. 639, n. 63. 

— registers. 184, 517,675. 
responsibility for, 450, 483, 5'9. 745, 

nn. 49. 56. 

— royal ( fiaotXt yv ), *87, 3>°. 367. 652-3, 
n. I, 675-6, nn. 49, 50. 

— sacred, set Temples. 

— selling, 22, 33, 295, 316, 481, 489, 490, 

674. n - 47. 684, n. 75, 725-6, n. 53, 746, 
n. 57. 

— source of income, 285, 331,343, 379, 574, 
n. 10, 674, xt* 49- 

— state-property, 15-18, 79, 228, 287, 296, 
344, 45°- 

— surveys, 367, 675, 702, n. 32. 

— taxes, stt Taxes. 
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Land tenure, 33, 63, 194, 206, 255, 316, 
326, 367-9. 56^, n. 18, 644, n. 84, 653, 
n. I, 724 n. 49, 750, n. 7. 

— uninundated, 480, 481, 489, 675, 726, 
n. 53 - 

— v>rgin, 202, 203, 319, 368, 369, 377, 726, 
"• 53 - 

— waste, 18, 202, 203, 254, 285, 287, 294, 
368.369. 376 ,423- 476 , 477 .480. 48 «.483. 
489, 602, n. 14, 628, n. 12, 672, n. 46, 
675,676, n. 50,702, n. 32, 722, 726, n. 53, 
740, n. 21. 

landowners, absentee, 18, 33, 35, 59, 61, 
179 . 2 <> 3 . 206, 218 . 24 2 . 254. 266. 293, 
344 . 343 . 349 . 564. 661, n, a6. 

— in Africa, 34, 315, 320 (2), 321-5, 327, 
330 . 33 *. 334 . 368 , 369. 455 . 584. *>• 8. 
600, 683, n. 74, 686, n. 87, 692, n. 103, 
75 °. *»• 6. 

— antagonism between them and the 
peasants, 348, 496, 497, 499, 500, 505. 

— in the army, 23, 25, 107, 128. 

— in Asia Minor, 600, 655, n. 5. 

— banking operations, 622, n. 46. 

— in the border lands, 724, n. 50. 

— in the Boaporan kingdom, 259-61, 659, 
n. 13. 

— in Britain, 229, 231. 

— class of. 102. 464, 524. 703 . n. 34 - 

— credit to, 182, 199. 359 - 623, n. 49, 727, 

n.59. 

— in Cyrenaica, 310. 

— in Dalmatia, 242, 640, n. 69. 

— in Egypt, 281-3, 285, 287, 292-7, 348, 
367, 368, 481, 488-9*. 580, n. 25. 582, 
n. 29, 669-672, nn. 44, 45, 675-6, n. 49. 
7 * 3 . *». 15, 726, n. 53, 744, n. 44, 746, 
n, 60, 747, n. 61. 

— equestrian, 103. 

— in Etruria, to, 14, 376. 

— exploitation of estates by, 61, 71, ato, 
2 * 3 . 219, 578, n. 28, 611, n. 26, 635, 
nn. 48, 49; ut aim Estates. 

— feudal, 533. 

— free, 205, 367 - 9 . 4 ° 5 . 423 . 425. 525. 648. 
«- 94 - 

— freedmen as, 584, n. 33. 

— in Gaul, 344. 

— half-, 368, 699, n. 14. 

— Hellenistic, 19. 

— industrial activity, 579, n. 20, 580, n. 25, 
618, n. 40. 

— in Italy, 31, 98, 99, 547 . *>• *•> 

— in I,atium, ti. 

— liturgies, 250, 385, 410, 481, 482; ut 
Liturgies. 

— in Macedonia, 253, 650-1, n. 97. 

— militarization, 426. 


Landowners, mobilization, 482. 

— municipal, 526. 

— oppression of, 479, 734, n. 30. 

— in Palestine, 270, 664, n. 32. 

— policy, fll, 93, «74, 314, 547, n. 15. 

— profiteering, 146, 66o, n. 20. 

— responsibility, 481, 485, 744, n. 44. 

— ruling class, 22, 35, 186, 270, 379. 

— Scythian, 261. 

— in Sicily, 207-9, 553 . n. 27. 

— mall, 13. 19, 30. 33 . 74 > *° 3 . * 95 . 218, 
252, 263,266,272, 295,330, 344 . 345 .369, 
496 . 525. 526 , 554 . *>• 32 . 581, n. 25, 629, 
n. 18, 661-2, n. 26, 746, n. 58. 

— taxation, 250, 417, 480, 484, 511, 519; 

ut aUo Taxes. 

— tenants or. 30, 34, 204, 205, 359, 527, 661, 
n. 23, 692, n. 104; itt aUo Tenants. 

— wcll-U>do. 149, 150, 197, 239, 25 *. 

256 (2), 553 . 27, 554, nn. 31,32, 634, 

**• 43 . 652, n. 101, 697. 

lantern, glass, representation of, 289 (5). 

Lanltrnori , 598, n. 6. 

Laodicea Combust*. 657, n. 7. 

— ad Lycum, 619, n. 43, 648, n. 93. 

— (Syria), 263. 

/ Miti . 569, n. 1. 

LahfumJia , 61, 63, > 95 . *98, 237. 3 * 7 . 32 *. 
345 . 565. n. 24, 627. n. 6. 

Jatin biographers, 451, 45a, 455. 461, 475, 
482,736, n. 1, 740, n. a 1; tec also Sciiptoiet 
Hiitmae Augu .' Lu . 

— biographic, 415, 426, 433-5. 45 *> 469. 
475 - 

— cities, 13, 16. 

— citizenship, 107, 111, 112. 206, 233, 347, 
57 *. n - 5 * 

— colonics, ut Colonies. 

— deities, 227. 

— cpilomists. 433-5. 438. 

— language, 33, 88, 113, 127, 129, 187, 19*. 
2U, 227. 23*. 237. 245. 286, 336 (0, 346, 
592. n. 36,626, n. 56, 627, n. 1,632, n. 34, 
636, n. 54,687, n. 97,7m, n. 12,720, n. 38. 

— race, 540. 

— rights, 211,214, 215,571, n. 5,629, n. 20. 

— war, 13. 

Latinia Cleopatra, 696, n, 6. 

Latinius Alexander, 696, n. 6. 

Latins, 11. 

Latirnn. 11-14, 30, 60, 376, 550, n. 25, 740, 
n. 19. 

Latiurt main t, 392, 707, n. 48. 

Latobici, 642, n. 78. 

LotroKts , 592, n. 36, 630, n. 22, 717, n. 30. 

Lauriacum, 244, 641, n. 77. 

Lavan, valley of, 233. 

Lavinium, 696, n. 7. 
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Law, Babylonian, 183, 634, n. 51. 

— Celtic, 624, n. 51. 

— civil, see Civil law. 

— Greco-Babylonian, 615, n. 34. 

— of Hiero II, 10, 207. 

— Roman, nr, 183, 405, 419, 559. n. 8, 
584-5, n- 8, 623-4, n. 51,625, nn. 53, 54. 

Lawn, administrative, 826, n. 54. 

— agrarian, 13, 63, 316, 549, n. 20, 653, 
n. 1, 681, n. 68. 

— Licinian, 13. 

— on luxury, 74. 

— maritime, 3, 183, 626, n. 54. 

—-provincial, 183, 184, 623, n. 51, 626, 

n.M- 

— relating to mines, 342, 585, n.8, 691, 
n. 101. 

— relating to oil, 370, 700, n. at. 

— on succession, 824, n. 51. 

— sumptuary, 74. 

— Syriac, 183, 624, n. 51. 

— Sec also /*». 

Lead, 212 (1), 213, 233, 566, n. 27, 610, 
n. 26, 690, n. lot. 

— seals, 614, n. 32. 

Lease of boats, 607, n. aa. 

— of estates, set Estates. 

— of land, ut Land. 

— of mines, 341, 369, 691, n. tot. 

— of priestly offices, 147. 

Leather ware, 169, 172, 223. 

I-cbanon, 067, 662, n. 27, 665, n. 34. 
Ledjah, 262. 

legates, 439, 437, 642, n. 81, 68t, n. 64. 
Ijtgirt / Adiuttix, 573, n. 8. 

— Ill Augusta, 642, n. 78. 

•— V Macedonia, 645, n. 88. 

— A' FrtUiuii, 677, n. 31. 727, n. 57. 

— XI Claudia, 645. n. 88. 

— XV Aftollinarit, 573, n. 8. 

Legionary army, 107, 109. 

— fortresses, set Fortresses. 

— soldiers, 127, 573, n. 8, 592. ». 36, 632, 
n.34, 677, n.51. 

-representation of, 108. 

legions, 39, 40, 354, 402, 403, 511, 610, 
n. 26, G45, nn. 87, 88, 639, n. 11, 677, 
n. 51,697, 721, n. 42. 

— camps of, 322, 632, n. 34. 

— command of, 460. 

— land of, 244, 245, 640, n. 65, 641, n. 74, 
642, nn. 78, 81. 

•— recruitment of, 41, 87-90, 107, 11 a, 214, 
242,243, 266, 286,326, 356, n. 2,573, n. 8, 
637 . n - 57 - 

— revolt of, 87-89, 442, 572, n. 6. 

— social composition of, 47, 51, 107, 127, 
556 , n- 2, 57 L n. 5, 7 ' 0 , n. 12. 


Aftroupyol. 390, 391. 

Leopard-skint, 301. 

Lepcis Magna, 141, 332-9, 688, n. 99, 709- 
10, n. 9, 712, n. 13, 7»4, n. 17. 

— Minor. 315. 

Leptimitumii, regie, 686, n. 88. 

Leras, 563, n. 20. 

Lessees of estates, see Estates. 

— of land, set Land. 

— of oil factories, 486. 

— of ships, 485. 

Letniea. 705, n. 43. 

Leuke Rome, 94, 577, n. 18. 

Levies, set Compulsory. 

Iibanius. 263, 264, 270, 486, 499-5°*. .Vto, 
597. n. 6. 664, n. 32, 748, n. 68, 749, n. 6. 
Liber, god, 160 ( 0 , 336 (t). 337 . 688, n. 99. 
liber Olouiarum, 365 {l), 696, n. 7. 
Liberalitas, t6l. 

Liberia*, 364 (b), 572, n. 6. 
liberti Augusti, ue Freed men. 

Libraries 140, 143, 346, 601, n. 10. 
I.iburnians, 237, 640, n. 71. 

Libyan peasants, 310, 69a, n. 103. 

— tribes, 474. 

— war [bellut* Mannarvum), 308; see Mar- 


Libyans, 309. 

Libyo-Ethiopif. dynasty, 301. 

Licinian laws, 13. 

Lieinii, 730, n. 7. 

Lkinius, emperor, 508 (2d). 

Lighthouses, 160 (l), 161, 615, n. 35. 
Liguani, 641, n. 75. 

Ligurian, 478. 

L;l!ebonnc (Juliobonna, Caleti), 164 (a). 
Lunet, African, 366, 687, n. 98. 

— British, 229. 

— Dacian, 643. n. 83. 

— Danube, w Danube. 

— dcKtX, 334. 

— Eastern, 662, n. 28. 

— Euphrates, 55, 267. 366. 

— Rhine, 166, 228, aag, 23a, 353, 724, n. 
50 - 

Linares (Castulo), 212 (1). 

Lindum (Lincoln), 229, 610, n. a6. 

Linen, 74. 97, 137, 158, 169, 172, 614, n. 32. 

— garments, 69, 213. 

— stuffs, 74, 169. 
mmm V WtlTkdlt?* 486. 

— workers, 178, 179, 620, n. 44. 

Lingonea (Langra), 164 (3). 

Linz, 567, n. 35. 

Lipara, 629, n. 22. 

Li&sa, 628, n. 12. 

Lissus, 650, n. 96. 

Litarba, 662, n. 27. 
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Liturgies, 50, 148, 275, 286, 295, 380-9*. 
410, 418, 419, 424, 483-5, 488, 559, n. 6, 
581, n. 29, 620, n. 44, 676, n. 50, 705, 
n. 41, 706, n. 44, 708, n. 4, 714, n. t8, 
715, nn. 19, 20, 716, nn. 24, 25, 721-2, 

n. 45 , 739 . > 7 . 744 . 44 - 

— exemption from, 403, 40&-10, 704, n. 39, 
707, n. 48. 

— responsibility for, 407, 410. 

— system of, 380, 382, 383, 407, 423, 430, 
454 . 464, 485. 48 «, 48 *. 5 « 8 , 876. n- 50 . 
877 , n. 52; see also Aurwpyoi, A/i aura, and 
Municipal, 

Livestock, s$e Cattle. 

Livia, empress, 76 (2), 292, 670 (II (6)), 
674, n. 46. 

— I)rusi, 292, 670 (II (11)), 671 (II (13)). 
Livii, 639, n. 64. 

Loans, 148, 18a, 296, 359, 387, 505. 623, 
n. 49, 625, n. 54,661, n. 23,697. 

AnysoTol, see Cura torts. 

Lollianus Avitus, 619, n. 43. 

Londinium, 14c, 229, 231, 594. 

Longidiena, P. 1 . Stactine, 176 (3). 
Longidienus P, f. Cam.. V.. 176 (3). 

— P. 1, Philodespotus, P., 176 (3). 

-P. 1 . Rufio, P.,.78 ( 3 ). 

Longinus Valens, M. (Psenamuris),677,0.51. 
Lopctei, villa, 633, n. 38. 

Lowbury Hill (Berks.), 231. 

LQbsow, 577, n. 19. 

Lucan, 91. 
iMimarii, 598, n. 6. 

LucHSXor,), 68t.n.64. 

Lucian, 126, 138, 590, n. 32, 621, n. 45. 
Lucilius, 168. 

Lucius, 146. 

— grandson of Augustus, 727, n. 57. 

— Vents, su Verua. 

Lucretius Pronto, house of, 60 (1, a), 62 (2). 
LucuUus, 308. 

Lugdunum Convenarum (Saint* Bert rand de 
Comminges), 594. 

Lumber, 36, 67, 70, 158, 159, 165. 166, 223, 
* 39 . 6 o 7 » n- *>. 839 . n. 64, 650, n. 97. 
Luna, 340. 

Lurii, 293, 671 (III (22)). 

Lurius LucuUus, 398. 

Lusitania, tog, 211, 213, 214. 549, n. 17. 
Lusitanians, 631, n. 27. 

Lutetia, 219. 

Luxembourg, 151, 225, 6ti, n. 27. 

Luxuries, 36, 66, 67, 69, 70, 94, 97, 155. 
169, 524. 

Lycanon, 293, 672 (V (43)). 

Avx^moL, 597, n. 6. 

Lyda, it6, 149. * 5 *. 477 . 5 $ 6 . 655. "• 5 . 
701, n. 2t, 707, n. 47, 723, n. 46. 


Lycian cities, 149. 

— magnate, 368, 696, n. 6. 

Lyrians, 194, 478. 

Lycosura, 254, 570, n. 2. 

Lydae, 655, n. 5. 

L>-dia, 406, 409,412, 619, n. 43, 652-3, n. 1, 
656, n. 6, 707, n. 47, 717, n. 30. 

Lydian kmgs, 257. 

— language, 346. 

— peasants, 4.3. 

Lydians. 194. 

Lydius, 740-1, n. 23. 

Lynkesti, 651, n. 97. 

Lyons, 139, 165-7,174* ** 3 . ** 9 , 4 ° 7 . 497 . 
49 s - 593 . n - 3 . 807, n. 2t, 728, n. 6o, 736, 
n- 39 - 

Lyrboton, Kome, 657, n. 7. 

Lysimachus, 576, n. 17. 


Macedonia, 7. 8. .09. 127, 141, 142, 247, 
* 53 . 34 '. 357 . 358 . 369, 511, 554, n. 32, 
556, n. 2, 595. 600, 614, n. 31, 631, n. 31, 
639, n. 63, 650-1, nn. 96-98, 683, n. 74. 
Macedonian army, 547, n. 14. 

— titia.357. 

—■ colonists, 267. 

—dynasties, 277 (1). 

— kingdom, 253. 

— kings in Egypt, 274, 273. 

— «o*w. 650, n. 97, 695, n. 4. 

— "-an, 6 , 7, * 53 - 
Macedonians, 247, 710, n. 12. 

Machinery in ships, 618, n. 41. 

Macrianus, emperor, 444, 47a, 737, n. 5. 

— pretender, 444. 

Macrinus, M. Opellius, emperor, 420, 422, 
720, n. 39, 732, n. 15. 

Mac tar, 331. 

— territory of (Mactarii), 682, n. 70. 
Madaurus, 141, 321, 322, 331, 603, n. 15, 

684. n. 76. 

Maeander, valley of, 258. 

Maecenas, C., 42, 57, 59, 63, 150, 293, 562, 
n. 17, 580. n. 25, 623, n. 49, 671 (III 
(16)), 7*., 44 . 7 * 8 , n. 59, 7 * 9 . n.6i, 

747 . n. 64. 

Marotian tribes, 261. 

Maczaeans, 238, 640, n. 71. 

Magistrates, 250, 385, 691, n. 101. 

— local, 336 (t). 

— municipal, Ut Municipal. 

Magislti, 104,250,325,583, n. 32,646, n. 89, 

685. *». 83. 

Magnates, 54, 93, 99, 102, 103, 104, 203, 
*08, 345, 447, 487, 490, 491, 500, 554, 
n. 32, 584-5, n.'8, 612, n. 27, 674, n. 47, 
696, n. 6. 
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Magnates, local, 339, 563, n. so. 

Mago, treatise on agriculture, to, 314. 
Maitttas, 558, n. 5. 

Main, river, 221, 222. 

Malaca, charter of, 592, n. 2, 631, n. 31, 
632, n. 33. 

Maialas, 283, 663, n. 31. 

Malaria, 376, 476, 740, n. 19. 
Mallco-'l'irnovo, 690, n. lot. 

Mallet, representation of, 289 (6). 

Manilla Roscia Ptductua AllUna Faina, Itx, 549, 

n. 20. 

Managers (bporrioral), 487, 489, 490. 

— (diiptnuuom), 352 (31), 638. n. 39. 

— of businesses, 213, 643, n. 83. 

— of estates, 3, 61, 263, 544, n. 5, 533, 

n. 26, 565, n. 23, 580, n. 2t, 628, n. 16, 
638. «• 59 . 640. 69. 6 55 . »• 5 . ** al *> 

Vilici. 

■— of an imperial farm, 673. 

— of o<W<u (ypopftorrfs), 674, n. 46. 
Mancia, 368. 

Manciana, Ux, 202, 368, 405, 628, n. 12, 684, 
n. 75, 686, n. 88. 

Mantinea, 599, n. 9. 

Manufactured goods, 21, 36, 69, 70, 163, 
1G6,169,261,273, 287, 35 '. 375 . 449 . 3 « 5 . 
5 > 7 . 5 * 9 . 6'°. *>• 26, 728, n. 60. 

-export to foreign lands, 67. 

Manumission, 54, 187, 339, 696, n. 7. 

— representation of, 68 (3). 

Map, painted on shield, 606, n. 20, 639, 
n. it. 

Mapalio, 200, 330, 334, 528 (1), 6O7, n. 97. 
Mapalia Siga, 683, n. 83. 

Marabbaa, 303. 

Marble, 340, 608, n. 22. 

Marcel] us, hishop of Apamca (Selcucis), 661, 
n. 25. 

Marcianopolis, 134, 250. 

Marcius Satuiaris, 746, n. 57. 

Marcomanni, 641, n. 73. 

Marcomannic war, 373. 

Margum, 246. 

Mariamne the Hasmonean, 672 (VI (44)). 
Marian colony, 211. 

— veterans, 682, n. 69. 

Mariams, fiathu, 628, n. 16. 

Mariccus, 348, 693, n. 106. 

Marines, 573, n. 8, 627, n. 7, 677. n. 31. 
Manaus Pacatianus, Ti. Claudius, emperor, 
442. 

— of Tyre, 680, n. 62. 

Marissa, 6x5, n. 35, 664, n. 32. 

Marius, C., 25,26, 34, 38, 31 7, 319. 5 <> 3 . 5 ° 4 . 
630, n. 23, 725, n. 53. 

— M. Aurelius, Gallic emperor, 446. 

— Maximus, 7og, n. 7. 


Market-place (agora), representation of, 333 

<*)• 

-restoration of, 132 (3). 

Market-places, 137, 142. 143, 177, 181, 245, 
264, 272, 472, 479, 568, n. 36, 648, n. 93, 
688, n. 99; see also Emporia and Pairs. 
Markets for agriculture, commerce, and 
industry-, 3, 19, 21, 66, 69, 94, 99, tot, 

M 5 . '^2. « 6 3 . *67, 169, 173, 174, 199. 
229,231,261,292, 315,349, 351, 352. 353 . 
470 . 473 . 486, 505. 524 . 548 , n. 17, 562, 
n. 18, 565, n. 27, 610, n. 26, 617, n. 39, 
652, n. 101. 

— indefinite, 36, 351. 

— local, 165, 173. 588, n. 37, 616. n. 37. 
Marmcricvn, btUum, 308, 681, n. 64, 688, 

n. 99. 

Marmaridcs, 338, 688, n. 99. 

Marmora, Sea of, 141. 

Maroboduus, 98. 

Maroneia, 251. 

Marriages of soldien, recognition of, 403, 
430 - 

Mars. 76 (a). 356(4). 396 (a d), 44 ' (2a). 
Mariyas, 361. 

Martial, 138, 204, 205, 223, 616, n. 36, 628, 
n. 14, 69a, n. 103. 

Martin-am-Bachcr, St., 340 (a). 

Masculula, 319, 322, 683, n. 73. 

Masons, 220. 

Man-consumption, 71. 

— export, 71. 

— production. 3, 21, 73 . « 74 » » 77 . 35 *- 
Massaliotes. 630, n. 24. 

Manilla, 139, 348, n. 17. 

M*starm>r, casUllum, 686, n. 83. 

Matcmus, 374. 398 . 

Maltts Aufaxiat, 027, 6to, n. 24. 

Matron, 635. 49 

Mauretania, 83, 93 . « 4 '. > 54 . 3 ", 3 ' 8 . 32 «. 
322,327. 353 . 36 a, 363. 443 - 5 ". 570 , n. 2, 
572 . n. 5 , 574, n. 11, 682, nn. 68, 71 
683, nn. 72, 73, 686, n. 84, 687, a. 97, 
693, n. 106, 727, n. 57. 

— Caesariemis, 322. 

Mauretanian kingdom, 311, 315. 

Mauricius, 733, n. 28. 

Maximianu*, emperor, 484, 508 (2 b). 
Maximini, 435, 438. 

Maximinus, C. Julius Vcrus, emperor, 433, 
439 . 44 ° («). 446 . 450 - 5 . 457 , 459 . 4 <> 3 - 5 , 
474 . 497 . 730 . n- 4 , 732 . n. 16, 733, n. 26, 
734 , "• 3 '- 

Maximus, friend of Epictetus, 651, n. 101. 
Mayen, villa, 634, n. 43. 

Meadows. 61, 173, 231, 244, 245. 

Meat, 158, 423, 743 , 4 «- 

— supply for the army, 159. 
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Mecca, 604, n. 19. 

Medamut, 157, 605. 

Medeli, 319, 683, n. 73. 

Mediolanum Santonum (Saintes), 219. 

Mediterranean, 335, 544, n. 7. 

—• climate, 702, n. 31. 

— races, 540. 

— shores, 615, n. 35, 690, n. 100. 

— world, 470. 

Melania, St., 750, n. 7. 

-father of, 724, n. 48. 

Meleager, house of, 92. 

Memmius, L. f. Quir. Pacatus, L., 330. 

Memphis, 667, n. 40. 

MCn, god, 256 (1, a), 636, n. 6. 

Menander, 130. 

Mendechora, 406. 

Mendes, 670 (I (5)). 

Mendesian nome, 673. 

Mcnodora, daughter of Mcgakles, 654, n. 4. 

Mtnologiwn rusticiim Colotumum, a 16. 

- Valienu, a 16. 

MtnsatfiitaUs, 623, n. 49. 

Mensar/rumeiUaruu, 160 (a), 161. 

Mercator frumenlatiui, 16». 

Mercenary soldiers, a, 5, 85, a8l, 310, 467, 
493 - 

Merchants, 51, 7a. 93 . * 49 . ' 5 * (2), > 58 . 
162, 163, 186, aifl, 219, 223. 224 (9,3), 
aaa,231,232,241,334.5*4. 5 * 6 , 533 . 607, 
nn. 20-22, 6aa, n. 46, 634, n. 43, 636, 
n. 56, 660, nn. 15.16, 676, n. 49. 

— in Africa, 317, 325. 

— associations of, 157-9, t66, 170, 171,178, 
281,327, 386, 387, 4 ° 8 « 4 ' 0 . 43 '. 462,524. 
607-8, n. 22, 615, n. 34, 643, n. 84. 66o, 
n. 15. 704 . n. 39 - 

— of the Oosporan kingdom, 154, 259, 261, 
660, n. 13. 

— of Carthage, 315. 

— of Egypt, 97, t 7 o, 279. y> 7 , see alto 
Alexandrian. 

— Etruscan, 10, it. 

— in foreign trade, 97. '♦*, « 54 . ' 55 . 156, 
337 . 338 . 577 . n- 604-5, n. 19. 

— Greek, 247, 251, 259, 261, 563, n. 20. 

— Italian, 17, 34, 162, 165, 169, 170, 186, 
238, 547 . n. ' 5 - 5 fa. *»• ‘8- 

— maritime, 614, n. 31. 

— Oriental, 170, 247, 613, n. 31. 

— of Palestine, 270. 

— of Palmyra, 157, 171, 338 ,605,607, n. 20, 
614, n. 34, 643, n.83. 

— of Petra, 157, 338. 

— policy of the government towards, 97, 
> 7 °. « 7 «, t 7 4 . 808, nn. 22,23. 

— Red Sea, 605, n. 19. 

— representation of, 164 (1,2), 220(5). 


Merchants, retail, see Retail. 

— Semiuc, 267. 

— Syrian, 170, 615, n. 34, 643, n. 83. 

— wholesale, 158, 166, 167, 170, 198, 462. 

— See alto Dealers and Jfegotiatom. 

Mercurius Gehrinius, 227. 

Mercury, 43, 92, 100 (1), 132 (2), t6o (2), 
230 ( 3 ). 2 56 (l), 319, 569, o. I, 578 , 612. 
Merida, ue Emcrita. 

Meroe, city of, 299. 302 , 303, 305, 306, 
5 75-«, n. 15, 678-9, nn. 53 -57. 

— -island’ of, 301, 303, 305. 3 ° 6 , 6 77 . n - 53 . 

679 . 55 . 58 . 59 - 

— kingdom of, 154, 298-300, 302, 303, 
305 - 7 . 678-80, nn. 53-59. 737 . 

-kings of. 299 . 3 ° 3 . 305. 307 . 878, n. 54. 
Meroito, 302, 305. 

Meroitie cities, 307. 

— inscriptions, 299, 678, nn. 53,54, 679, 
nn. 56-58. 

— temples, 306, 679, n. 58. 

— tombs, 306, 307. 

Mesauvarat, 305. 

Mescenii, 639, n. 64. 

Mesrmbria, 251. 

Mesopotamia, I4I, 184, 267, 355, 362, 363. 
403 . 429 . 442 . 444 . 597 . "• 4 - &» 5 . 615, 
n. 34, 616. n. 35, 619. n. 43. 663, n. 31, 
696. n. 6, 697, 714, n. 17, 726, n.54. 
Measalina, 292, 671 (II (14)). 

Mettana, 209, 566, n. 28, 629, n. 20. 
Messiah, 43. 

Metal. 14.36.67,70, 158, 159, 165, 173.210, 
223. 299 . 3 °'. 307 . 616, n. 37, 691, n. 102. 

— bars, 328 (2). 

— industry, 61O, n. 40, 634, n. 42. 

— plate, 19. 69, 70. 173 - 

— tools, 306, 618, n. 40. 

— wares, 10, 36, 94, 97, 220 (3), 302, 306, 
547 . n- '6- 

Metalla (Sardinia), 683, n. 72. 

Metallorii, 343. 

Metals, precious, 342. 
ififTpOKWflXu, 272, 273 - 

MrjrpondXuf, 182, 273, 296, 29 7 , 410, 597, 

n- 5 . 676-7, n. 51. 

Mr/rpovoXiiat, 673, 677, n. 51. 

Meuse, river, 223. 

Middle-men, 379. 

Midwife, 188 (a). 

Milan, 443, 446. 

Milestone, representation of, 200. 

Miletus, 141, 585, n. 10,595,621,0. 45. 
Mileu, 323. 

Military caste, 468. 

— hereditary service, 511. 

— police, see Fmnmtarii. 

— settlements, 631, n. 27. 
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Military settlers, 294, 511, 635, n. 48. 

— stations, 97, 155, 334. 

Militia, 25, 40, 127, 267, 457, 4 6 7 > 477 , 49 *. 

510, 663, n.31. 

Minerals, 301, 342. 

Miners, 46, 213, 243, 305, 343. 

— representation of, 212 (l), 24O (2). 
Minerva, 569, n. 1, 578, 712, n. 13. 

Mines, 15, 16, 66, 67, 71, 72, 110, 210, 212 

(i), 213, 214, 233, 243, * 47 > 273. 280 (5), 
34 °~ 3 . 3 ® 9 » 4 * 3 . 4 * 4 » 585, n. 8, 618, n. 40, 
631, n. 28, 639, n. 64, 643, n. 83, 677, 
n. 52. 679, n. 59, 688-91, nn. 100-2. 

— employees of, 305. 

Minicius, M., 4(6 (2). 

Mining, 213, 340, 691, n. 102. 

— districts, 213, 327, 341-3, 639, n. 64, 691, 
n. 102. 

Mtmstri, 104,553, n. 36,580, n. 23,583,0.32. 
Minoa (Amorgoa), 715, n. 19. 

Minoan civilisation, 238, 540. 

— period, ail. 

Mints, t8t, 462. 

Misenum, fleet of, 239, 729, n. 61. 
Misopogon, 263. 

Mis no agraria, 642, n. 79, 685, n. 8t. 

— nummaria, 642, n. 79. 

Mithradates of 1 'ergamon, 563, n. 20. 

— VI, king of Ponnu, 9, 26, 35. 

Mithras, 227, 509, 735, n. 36. 

Moesi, 647, n. 90. 

Mocsia, 252, 442, 443, 609, 642, n. 81, 644, 
n. 83. 

— fleet of, 606, n. 19. 

— Inferior, 134, 235, 240 (4). 249-51, 335 - 
443 . 596 , 659 . n. II. 

— Superior, 134, 235, 237, 244, 246, 250, 
4 * 6 ( 0 . 39 ®. n> 36, 7 -> 4 . »*• 40 . 

Moesian legions, 110. 645, n. 87. 

Mocsians, 244. 

Moguntiacum (Mainz), 141, 152 (2), 222, 
224 (2, 3), 229, 232, 573, n. 8, 

Monclium, 640, n. 71. 

Money, accumulation of, 150. 

— borrowing of, 473. 

— business, 36. 

— changers, 190, 472, 623, n. 47. 

— coined, 15, 16, 36, 180-2, 470-3, 545, 
n. 9, 695, n. 4; set also Coins. 

— commercial, 576, n. 17. 

— commercial value of, 471. 

— confiscations of, 453, 457. 

— contributions of, 295, 387, 407, 411,412. 

— dealers, 238. 

— on deposit, 180. 

— depreciation of, 471, 727, n. 58. 

— distributions of, 82, 149, 570, n. 3. 

— fiduciary, 471. 


Money, function of, 625, n. 54. 

— hoarding of, 718, n. 32, 740, n. 20. 

— interest on, 57, 180, 182, 473, G23, n. 49. 

— introduction of, 342. 

— investment of, 17, 18, 22, 98, 135, 153, 
166, 197, 198, 201, 213, 218, 219, 223, 
287, 3 * 7 . 3 * 9 . 359 .385. 473 . 49 °. 5 °°. 579 . 
n. 20, 605, 744, n. 44; let alio Capital and 
Land. 

— requisitions of, 449, 450, 7 * 7 . *»• 29. 

— for soldiers, 27-^9. 4 * 7 . 474 . 7 02 , **• 3 °- 

— transfer of, 180. 

— Set alio Currency. 

Money-lenders, 17, 34, 179. *8o, 182, 186, 
3 * 7 - 

Moncy-lending, 9, 17, 3*. 58, 153, 167, 172, 
179, 203, 225, 226, 574. n. 10, 623, n. 49. 
Monopolies, 54. * 45 . *79 81, 279, 307, 309, 
472, 486. 585. *». 8, 614, n. 32, 620-1, 
n. 44, 728, n. 60. 

Monsoons, 97. 

Montans, 617, n. 39. 

Montenach, 617, n. 39. 

Montenegro, 639, n. 63, 640, n. 70. 
Monuments, funeral, 20 (1,5), 32, 68 (2), 
108, 151, 152, 157. *64 (*. 2, 4). *66, 225, 
246, 3 * 5 . 324 . 528 (2). 561. **. *2, 367. 
n. 35, 602, n. 15, 611-13, n. 27, 616, o. 
37 . 634. *»• 43 . 642. **• 81. 723 . »*. 48- 
Moorish king, 444. 

— tribes, 474. 

Moors, 399, 467. 

Morava, river, 704. n. 40. 

Mortgage, 153, 18a, 197. 368 . 

Moschion, 575. n. 14, 599 - 

Moselle, rivcT, 166, 222, 223, 228, 231, G11- 
12, n. 27,616. n. 37,617, n. 39,622, n. 46. 
Mothana (Arabia), 666, n. 35. 

Mother goddesses, 642, n. 82. 

Mules, ao (5), 164 (3), 256 ( 3 ). 3*2 ( 3 ). 

385. 4*6 ( 3 ). 7 <> 3 . **• 38 . 

Munatius Sulla Ccrealis, M., 723, n. 46. 
AWa. 387, 389, 407-9, 462, 708, n. 4, 
714-15, n. 18, 744 . n- 44 . 745 > **• 45 - 

— mix!a, 715, n. 18. 

— patrimonii, 559. *». 6 , 714, n. 18. 

— pettonalta, 559, n. 6, 714, n. 18. 

— Set also Liturgies. 

Mmerarii, 483. 

Municipal capitalists, 388. 

— census, 520. 

— charter, 641, n. 77. 

— chief constables (iW^a,), 488, 739 . 

*»• * 7 . 745 . **• 5 °- 

— citizens. 255, 419, 590, n. 32. 

— dubs. 103. 

— constitution, 630, n. 23. 

— cults, 104. 
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Municipal customs-duo, 143. 

— freedmen, 104. 

— games, 148, 149. 

— landowners, 655, n. 4. 

— life, 714, n. 18. 

— magistracies, 215, 521. 

— magistrates, 49, 103,126,143, *45-8,150, 
207, 297 . 3 » 7 , 3 * 9 . S 22 - 3 & 1 * 383 • 387 , 4 ° 9 > 
475 . 478 . 4 82 . 5 2, « 590 . n.32, 599, 612, 
8*4. n. 3', 621, n. 43, 635, n. 51, 654, 
n. 4, 657, n. 7, 683, n. 73, 696, n. 6, 722. 

-liturgies of. 388, 391, 483. 

-responsibility of, 186, 384, 390, 407, 

475 . 481. 485. 5 ao, 744. "• 44 - 

— nobility, 103. 

— officers, 190. 

— policemen, 129, 717, n. 31. 

— real estate, 143. 

•—senatorial class, t?. 

— taxes, ni Taxes. 

— treasury, 746, it. 56. 

— Set alio City. 

Munkipes, 63a, n. 33. 

— extramurani, 629, n. 18. 

— intramiaani, 629, n. 18. 

Munisipia, til, 123,208, 210, 233, 242, 243, 
* 40 , 3 * 8 . 3 «. 3 * 6 , 348 . 4 « 7 . 574 . n. 11, 
640, n. 67, 641, n. 71, 645, n. 88, 683, 
nn. 72, 74, 687, n. 97, 699, n. 12. 

— rights of, 245, 252. 253 . 297. 3 ' 8 . 325. 
68a, n. 72; see alto Franchise. 

Mursa, 244. 

Muscului (ship), if>8. 

Musonius, 114, 586, n. 12. 

Musulamii, 321, 684, n. 76. 

Muiunii Itegiani, 30®, 684, n. 78. 

Mutina, 70. 

Muxsi, 316,682, n. 68. 

Mycenaean period, 235. 

Mylasa, 181, 47a, 621, n. 45, 622, n. 47. 
Myoparo (ship), 168. 

Myrinus, 655, n. 5. 

Mytilcnc, 559, n. 6. 

Myus Hormus, 577, n. 18. 


Nabataeans, 604, n. 19. 

Naboo, land-surveys of, 675. 

Nabucbelus, 269. 

Naga, 305. 

Naissus, 246. 

Namnetes (Nantes), 219. 

Napata, 299, 301, 302, 303, 678, n. 53, 680 
n. 61. 

Naples, t 4 , 73. 

Narbo, 139, 167, 218, 613, n. 28, 704, «• 39 
Narcissus, 150, 293, 671 (IV (26)). 

Naro, valley of, 639, n. 64. 

Narona, 239, 242, 639, n. 64, 640, n. 70. 


Nationalisation, 4, 54, 170, 171, 179, 279, 
283, 286, 462, 614, n. 32, 715, n. ao, 728, 
n. 60, 735 - 6 . n. 39 . 740. n.ii. 

Nattabutes, 322, 684, n. 78. 

Naucratis, 282. 

'Naumachia*, 137. 

Nauna, mf-orium, 648, n. 93. 

Soda*. 158. 

Naval stations, 97. 

Xamlia (river harbours), 236(1), 356(2); 
see aho Harbours. 

jVa&es tesseranae, 328 (3). 

Xazhularii, see Ship-owners. 

Navigation, 615-16, n. 35. 

Navigius, factory-owner, 173, 320 (1). 

Navy, 47,66,165,261,443,476; see alio Fleet. 

Naxaleni, 662, n. 28. 

Neapolis (Crimea), 059, 660, n. 16. 

— (Palestine), 269. 

Necessities of life, 36, 67, 69, 158, 169, 431, 
47 «. 47 *. 5 * 4 . 607, n. 22, 669, n. 20, 736, 
n * 39 - 

Neckar, river, 221, 575, n. 13. 

Necropoleis, 305, 320 {2, 3). 

Kedinum, C40, n. 70. 

Neetum, 629, n. 20. 

Mgclielor ctrusenus, 6x3, n. 27. 

XegotiMom, 158, 546, n. 12, 563, n. 18, 636, 
n. 56, 682, n. 69, 686, n. 87. 707, n. 48; 
ut also Merchants. 

Negro danger, 305. 

Negroes. 68n, n- 62. 

Xrmausuf, I4I. 

Neroi, 618, n. 41. 

Nemrfid-Dagh. 657, n. 8. 

Nennig, villa. 634, n. 43. 

Neptune. 132 (2), '6o (t), 234. 3 ' 2 («■)• 

Nereid, 31a (1). 

Nero, emperor, 76 (1), 77 . 85-87. «»'. »° 3 s 
118,119,163,293. 353 . 357 . 399 .400. 569. 
n. 1. 573 . nn.6,8, 581, n. 29, 584, n. 8, 
585. n. io. 587, n. 18. 670 (I (4)). 

— colonics, 610, n. 25, 627, n. 7, 642, n. 79. 

— commerce, 97, 303. 603, n. 17. 

— confiscations, no, 214, 292, 326, 368. 

— economic policy, 198, 294, 389, 572, n. 6, 
576 -7, nn. 17-19, 627, n. 7, 700, n. 21, 
706, n. 43. 

— growth of large estates under, 99, 

— imperial cult, 78, 397, 507. 

— money. i8t, 372 (a), 413. 

— opposition 10,87, 1 * 4 > 121,588-9, n. 27. 

— provinces. 310, 681, n. 64. 

Nero, ‘false*, it8. 

Nerva, emperor, no, 121, 182, 199, 323, 
358 . 359 . 370 . 372 (*). 376 . 387. 574 . «. 

620, n. 43, 696, n. 7, 704, n. 40. 

Nesactium, 237, 638, n. 62. 
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Ncumagen, 15a (4), 166, 223, 294 (1), 225, 
602, n. 15, 611, 0. 07. 

Niraa, 141. 

Nicagoras. 73a, n. 15. 

Niceratua, o ( Olbia. 563. n. 20. 

Nicivibus, 323, 684. n. 78. 

Nicomactu, 436. 

Nieomertia, 141. 614. n. 31. 

Nicorncdians, 634, n. 4. 

Nieopolis ad (strum, 141. 230, 597, n. 5,645, 

n. 88, 714, n. 17. 

— ad Nestum, 332. 

Nigriani, 708, n. 3. 

Niha, 601-2. n. 26. 

N‘k. * 55 . * 79 . ® 95 . * 9 «. 305-7. 3 * 8 , 485. 
605. 744 . «• 44 - 

— Blue, 398. 

— trade, 307. 

Nlalbii, 714, n. 17. 

Nobad«, 301, 303. 307. 679. n. 37 - 

Nobilitas , 46, 197, 346, n. 10. 

Nola, 648, n. 9.1 . 

Nomentum, 380-1, n. 93. 

Nonius, 615, n. 35. 

— Macrinua, 399. 

Norbana Clara, 393, 671 (III (31)). 

Norbani, 293, 671 (II! (at)). 

Norbanus OresM, 671 (III (at)). 

Noricans, 710, n. ia. 

Norieum, 71, 7a, 109. 137. 141. 163. * 3 *. 
* 33 . * 47 . 34 *. 345 . 344 . SS*. n. 5.610-11. 
n. a6, 637. n. 37. 641. nn. 73 . 77 - 
Norway, 97, 377. n. 19. 

Novae, 949. 

Novaesium, 99a, 399. 

Noviodunum, 643. n. 88, 738, n. 17. 
Noviomagus (Xcunagen), 223. 633, n. 38. 
Nubia, 398-303, 303-7, 677-80. nn. 53-69, 
737. n- '«• 

Nubian cities, 303. -407. 

— king, bird-soul oJ‘, 304 (1). 

— pottery, 300 (9), 304 (*), 306. 

— queen, representation of, 300 (1). 

— tombs, 303, 307, 679, n. 58. 

Nucrria, 648, n. 94. 

Nuffusu. 474. 

Numanria, 315. 

Nwnm, 109, 497-9. 7 * 4 . n. 48. 

Numcriaruu, emperor, 447. 

Ntnnerius Rufus, Q., 316. 

Numidae. 339, 684. o. 77. 

Numidia, 35. 51,93,140.141,134,311, 315. 
3 « 7 . 3 « 8 . 3 *«. 3 »*. 340. 347. *>- * 4 - 574 . 
n. 11. 584, n. 8. 600. 643. n. 78, 68a. n. 
68. 683. n. 74, 684. nn. 75. 77. 701. a. at. 
Numidian kingdom. 311, 318. 335. 338, 
584. n. 8. 

Numidian Ugatai, 439. 457. 

sraa.a s 


Numlulis. 3J9. 

»er Fain. 

Nuraghr Losa, 630, n. *3. 

Natrius, 64a. n. 8a. 

Nybgenii, 3*3, 684. n. 78. 

->« 37 . 

Nymphs, 647, n. 99. 

Ny». 563. "• ao. 

Oarsmen, 373. 

Oaths, 9, 6a 1-9, n. 43, 638, n. 10. 
Obultrooii, 639, n. 64. 

Obultronius Sahinus, 573, n. 6. 

Ocean, 168. 

Oelatianut Adventui, 709, n. 7. 

Octavian (OcUvianus), a8, 29, ao8, 503; 

see alto Augusttu. 

Octoduretues, 83, 371, n. 3. 

Odenathus, Septimiui, 439. 444, 863, n. 31, 
73 «.n- 8. 

Odessus (Varna), 249,645, n. 8G. 689. 
Odrytian dynasty, 251, 644, n. R4. 

Oca, 141, 331, 334. 688, n. 98. 

Oenoanda, 633, n. 3. 

Oescus, 249, 647, n. 90. 

Officer*, 133. 34a. 381, 409, 498. 463. 487, 

643 . *>• 83 .663, o. S'. 6 « 4 . "• 77 .895. ». 6, 
704, n. 40. 723, n. 46. 748. n. 68. 

— behaviour of, 193. 394 - 399 . 4 ««. 475 . 478 . 
300. 723. n. 46. 

— forming a new arittocrary, 464. 51a, 326. 

— turn-commissioned, 41, 47. 103. 127. lag. 
4 W, 5 «*. 8 S 7 . "• 57 - 

— socialstatus,40.47,90, 103, 127. tag, 185, 
355 - 4 °*. 4 ”. 5 ". 557 . n - *. 837. n. 37, 
710-11, n. ta. 

Offices. 35. 47. 

Ofitialis of the prefect, 491. 

Officials, 197. 34 «. 34 *. 359 . 365. 37 ». 379 . 
387, 412, 448, 451, 486. 514, 313, 317, 
520-2, 594. 597. 610, n- * 4 . 60 8. n. 88, 
696,0.6, 791. n. 41, 743, n. 42. 

— corruption of, 363, 367, 424, 473, 481, 
482, 488, 305. 313, 530, 748. "• 37 - 

— distrust of, 392, 406, 505. 

— in Egypt, 274. » 75 . *78, a 79 . 281, 283- 
7, 292, 296, 297. 327 . 34 fl . 381. 4 S| . 483. 
560. n. 11.669, n. 43,676, n.49, 699.« 3 . 
746 . n. 57 - 

— forming a new aristocracy, 464. 313. 

— increase of. 305, 312. 513. 

— responsibility, 381. 382. 

— social status 41. 47. 82. 103, 185, 403. 
504, 307. 512. 5*5. S*«- 

— Set alto Bureaucracy. 

Oil, budding for produmon of (/Wc^.wJ, 

673. 

— buyers of (fW-oi), 147. 
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Oil, commerce in, 21, 36, 67, 70, 158. 163. 
166, 270, 30'. 370 . 547 . n. 15, 548. n. l6. 
607, n. 2t, 611, n. 26. 

— dealers in, 607, n. 21, 745, n. 48. 

— distributions, 335, 652, n. ior. 

— export, 67, 70, 354, 370, 547, n. 15, 348, 
n. 16, 611, n. 26, 631, n. 26. 

— factories, 486. 

— fine, 71. 

— law relating to, 370, 700, n. 91 . 

— over-production, aoi. 

— perfumed, 96 (l). 

— press, representation of, 96 (l). 

— production, 9, 19, 63, 98, 158, 199, 202, 
213, 234, 237, * 34 - * 74 . 3 ' 4 . 3*9 («). 375 . 
518, 547, n. 15. 548, n. 17, 564, 578, 628, 
n. 13, 639, n. 64, 688, n. 99, 730, n. 6. 

— rations, 735 . n. 39 - 

— speculation in, 701, n. at. 

— store-rooms, 61, 64 (a). 

— supply for the army, 67, 159, 165, 475. 
-for the cities, 147, 486. 

— transportation, 139, 280 (4), 628, n. 13. 
Olbia, 151, 154. * 58 . 261, 474 . 583 . n. 20, 

596,643 -6, nn. 87, 89, 658-9. n - 1 660. 
n. 16. 

— Brizais, 659, n. it. 

— merchants, 154. 

Olive culture, to, at, 22,30,67,93,201,203, 
a, 3 . 3 35 > a 39 - * 7 «. *««. 283,294.*96. 3 > 4 - 
33 *. 335 . 344 . 368, 369. M 7 » ' 5 . 54 «* 

9, n. 17, 628, n. 12, 657, n. 7, 673. n. 46. 
6 74 - 5 . n - 49 - 89a. n. 103. 

-decay of, 481, 7 * 3 . "• » 5 - 74 *- n- 3 *- 

— gathering, 329(1). 331, 528(1), 692, 
n. 103. 

— land, 22. 

— planting, 675. 

— — prohibition of, 548, n. 17. 
Olive-groves, destruction of, 2, 21, 315. 
Olive-trees, representation of. 31a («> # 

3*3 (0. 3*9 (t, a), 456(1). 

Oncsitmts, 293, 672 (V (39)). 

Op*tat, .584, n. 8. 

Opimii, 650, n. 97. 

Oppida, ao8, 209, 629. n. 20, 630, n. 25. 

— Itbtra, 318, 683, n. 72. 

Opratnoas, 149. 151, 358, 590, n. 32, 601, 
n. 13. 655, n. 5,696, n. 6. 

Oracle, 479. 487. 

OrctaJa Sil/jlliwis 590, n. 32. 

Orbit Ttnrtrum , 372 (<}. 

Orbius, 565, n. 24- 
Orchard, representation of, 528 (1). 
Orchards, 67, 335 . 49 °, 547. n- ' 5 . 873 - 74 6 . 
n. 60. 

Ordhudio , 717, n. 31. 

Oresti, 651, n. 97. 


Oriental aristocracy, 585, n. to. 

— armies, 696. n. 6. 

— ceremonial, 507. 

— character of the army, 735, n. 36. 

— civilizations, 6, 255, 350, 533, 541. 

— d«j>.iism, 87, 4 <M. 437 - 49 *. 7 >o. n - «o. 

I — feudalism, 269. 

— imperial drat, 508 (2 a). 

— kings. 519. 

— kingship, 29, 38, 121. 

— markets, 562, n. t8. 

— merchants, 170, 247, 613, n 31. 

— monarchical system, 380, 493. 

— monarchies, 4, 131, 344, 350, 377, 378, 
383, 386. 510. 514, 518, 537, 622, n. 46. 

— mounted god. 649, n. 95. 

— mystic religions, 534. 

— nationalism, 731, n. 8. 

— part of the Empire, 400, 740, n. 91 . 

— senators, 585, n. to. 

— soldiers, 556, n. 2. 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

— systems of law, 183, 

— trade, 94, 95, 155, 157, 169. 170. 

— troops, 86. 

— wars. t6, 25. 

Oricntaliration of the Empire, 532. 
Oriental*. 35, 105, 113, 035, 378. 711, n. 12. 
Origo (4 Itia), 518, 521; j« aim Bondage. 
Orolaur.um Vicus, i« Arton. 

Orontes, valley of, 262. 

Oropus, 656, n. 6. 

Orpheus, 615, n. 35. 

Ortani, 685, n. 83. 

Otcan language, 33. 

OsrhofcK-, 267. 663, n. 31. 

Osferburkcn, 641, n. 75. 

Ostia. 73,139, 144, 159, t6o (1, a), tf.3, 165, 
•8*. 337 . 338 . 545 . n< 8. 553 . »- * 7 . 567-8, 
n. 36. 569. 1, 593 . n - 4 . 597 . n - 6. 610, n. 

25, 628. n. i6, 629, n. 21, 689, 696, n. 7. 

— portion annciutria, 159, 161, 608, n. aa. 
Ostrich feathers, 337. 

Otho, emperor, 86, 125, 400. 

Otranj, villa, 634. n. 43. 

Oucd Atmenia, 750, n. 6. 

Ovid. 56. 91. 649! n. 95, 659, n. 11. 

Oxen, 30, 61, 63, 217, 230 (2), 256 (3), 306, 
3 * 4 . 3*9 (•). 385 . 703 . n- 38 . 

— representation of, 108(3), 288(2). 280 
(«). 3 'S (*)« 360 (a). <t6(a). 

Cxyrhynchile nomc, 674, n. 48, 722* 727, 
n - 59 . 745 » n. 50. 

Oxyrhynchus, 424, 472, 483, 484, 486, 487, 
489. 49 °. 62a, n. 45, 743, n. 36. 


Pachten on the Saar, 635, n. 49. 
Paamius, Agrippinus, Q,, 681, n. 64. 
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Paeligni, 206. 

Paconia, 253, 650, n. 96. 

Paeonian tribe, 646, n. 89. 

Paestum, 627, n. 7. 

Pagan*. 46. 192, 205, 629, n. «8, 683, n. 73; 
see alto Peasants. 

Post, 128, 204, 205, 207, 218, 232, 3x6, 317, 
6 - 13 - n - 83, 650, n. 97, 682. n. 68, 683, 
n- 73 - 

Pagut, Augustus Felix Suita bantu, 553, n. 
26. 

— hotttotal it, 319. 

— Merciaialis, 319. 

Paints, 169. 

Palaestrae, 142, 147, 191, 346. 

Palatine, 43. 

Palatini, 311. 

Palestine, 94, 141, 179, 199, 262, 269-71, 
348, 362, 407, 428. 534, n. 32, 587. n. 18, 
597 , «- 4 - 6' 5 , n. 35. 663-4. "• 32 . 693, 
n. 106. 

— coastal cities of, 157, 369. 

Palestinian villages, 345. 

Palestrina, 12 (t). 276 («.a), 615. n. 35 - 
Palfurii Surae, 740, n. 23. 

Palfurius, 740, *. 33. 

Pallas, M. An torn us, favourite of Claudius, 
• 5 °. 29 .V 6 7 « (HI (19)), (IV (37)). 673, 
674, n. 48. 

— M. Antonios, descendant of the favourite, 

295. 674. n- 48. 

Palmyra, 141, 151, 362, 267-*), 338. 376, 
428. 429, 447 . 596 . "• 4 - 6 ' 9 . "• 43 . 649 . 
n. 94, 66 a 3. 28. 31, 692. n. 103,696, 

n. 6, 707, n. 47, 733. n. 46. 

— commerce, 95, 157. 171, 575, n. 15. 
604 7, nn. 19, ao, 737, n. 8. 

— empire, 446, 66a, n. 28. 

— independence, 444. 474 . 477 . 606, n. 20, 
73 ‘. n. 8. 

Palmyrene aristocracy, 663, n. 31. 

— army, 429, 606, n. 20. 

— cohorts, 438, 439, 662, n. 38, 726, n. 54. 

— dynasty, 731, n. 8, 741, n. 23. 

— fond&q, 605. 

— jewels, 576. n. >5. 

— language, 605. 

— merchants. 157, 171, 338, 605, 607, n. 20. 
614, n. 34, 643, n.83. 

— militia, 267, 606, n. 20. 

— numeri , 428, 662, n. 28. 

— sanctuaries, 643, n. 83. 

— soldiers, 605. 

— tariff, 267, 604, n. 19. 662, n. 28. 

— territory, 367, 428, G06 7, n. 20, G62, 
n. 28, 720, n. 38. 

— type of tower-tomb, 662, n. 28. 
Palmyrenes, 474, 604, n. 19, 737, n. ri. 


Pamphylia, 596, 599, 654, n. 4, 657, n. 7, 
739 , n. 17. 

Pan, 92 (1). 

Panaitios, 572, n. 6. 

Pan a mar a, 599. 

Panhdkmion, 650, n. 97, 652, n. toj. 
Pannoma, 109, 141,235, 237, 239, 240, 243, 
244, 246,247,250, 34 «. 399 . 4 °<*- 4 ™. 44 a, 
44 6 . 595 . 603, n. 17, 610-11, n. 26, 637, 
n - 57 . 642, n. 80, 685, n. 8t, 705, n. 40. 
Pannonian civilization and art, 641, n. 73, 
642, n. 82. 

— dress, 642, n. 82. 

— soldiers, 642, n. 78. 

Pannoniam, 642, n. 82. 

— - revolt of, 41, 52. 

Panopolis, 721, n. 45. 

Panormus, 139. 

Pansa, factory of (Pansiana), 6ti, n. 26. 

— house of, 551, n. 25. 

Pantioapaearu, 260, -66(s, n. 14. 
Panticapaeum, 141, 151, 154, 359, 260, 361, 

267. 268, 473. 566. "• 30. 596. 6 06. n. 20, 
645, n. 89. 659. n. 13, 737, nn. 8, 9. 
Paphlagonia, 596. 

Paphlagonians, i<h. 

Papianus, 717, n. 30. 

Papii, r.39, n. 64. 

Pafnnia, tribui, 530, n. 25. 

Papinian, 405, 407, 714, n. 18. 

Papirim Dionysius, 394. 

—Justus, 714, n. 18. 

Papins CeKus, C., 639, n. 64. 

— Kanus, M., 639, n. 64. 

Papyrus. 69, 74 - ' 57 . '69, ' 72 . 614. n. 32, 
6t6. n. 36, 620-1, n. 44, 670, 728, n. 60, 
736, n. 39. 

Faquiut Prof ulus, P., 563, n. 19. 
Paractoniuin, 282. 

Parchment, 172. 

Parentium, 235, 611, n. 26, G38, n. 59. 
Patisii. 219. 

Parks, representation of, 60 (1,2,4), 6 * 

(l, a). 329 (2), 528(1). 

Parnassus, 590, n. 32. 

Pan (ship), «68. 

Porcini, tee ‘By-dwellers*. 

Parthia, 6,156,267,335,363, 4:8,604, n. 18, 

695. n. 5, 6g7- 

Parthian art. 268. 

— empire, 184. 

— expeditions, 403, 408, 417, 418. 

— fortress, 267, 575, n. 15. 

— frontier, 429. 

—jewels, 576, n. 15. 

— kingdom, 422, 575, n. 15, 6t6, 0.36, 
663, n.31. 

— legions, 403. 
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Parthian rule, 269. 

— wars. 357, 358, 371, 407. 696, n. 6, 723. 
n. 46, 726, n. 54. 

Parthians, 52, 95. 157, 353, 354, 371, 420. 

4^4. 659. «• 13. €63, n.31. 

Partho-Sarmatian art, 575, n. 15. 
Partho-Sassanian state, 663, n. 31. 
Partnership, 625, n. 54. 

Pastures, 10, 11, 15, 18, 22.30, 67, 208. 209, 
210, 223, 231, 233, 239, 242, 271, 327, 

3 f> 6 . 375 . 376 . 377 . 550 . n - 25. 6 39 - n - 
640, n. 65, 643, n. 83, 646, n. 90; see also 
Grazing. 

Patara, 655, n. 3. 

Pat**, 44 (2), 76 (1), 230 (3), 277 (0- 
Paternus, 394. 

Pairac, 652, n. 101. 

Patrimonial department, 327, 686, n. 88. 
Patnmonium, 218, 562, n. 16. 

Pahoiinia vieorum, 748, n. 68. 

Patrons, 68 (3), 152 <«), 205, 226, 300, 666, 
n. 35 . 74 ®. "• *», 75 °. 

Paul, St., 193. 

Paulinu* of Pella, 531, 749. n. 6. 

Paulus, 405 . 7 « 7 . n.30. 

Pausanias, landowner, 676, n. 49. 

Pautalia, 252, 479 - 
Pax Augusta, 53. 106. 

Pay of soldiers, 40, 4 '. 55 . 281, 373 . 394 - 
399 . 4 ° 3 . 4 * 5 . 4 ,f . 430 . 453 . 470 . 7 ". 
n. «2, 719. 35 . 735 . "• 37 - 

Pay ments, distribution of (^vtprpwpdc), 250, 

712-713. n. 15. 

— extraordinary, 411, 483, 515, 517. 

— in kind, 414, 520, 324, 712. n. 15. 728. 
n. 60. 743, n. 42, 750. n. 6. 

— for maintenance of the emperor and his 
suite, 712, n. 15. 

— responsibility for, 483, 487, 744 . n - 44 - 

— See also Deliveries. 

Peasants, 192, 210, 215. 229, 233, 236 (2), 
247. 251, 233,258, 262,270, 341, 345, 379, 
4 * 7 . 550 . n - ° 5 . 584. n - 2, 648. n - ® 9 . 654. 
n. 4, 636, n. 6, 692, n. 104. 

— in Africa, 326, 330, 331, 334, 584, n. 8, 
683, n. 74. 

— antagonism towards cities, 252, 257, 266, 
273 . 348 . 4 * 9 . 496 - 501 , 505 . 522 , S 3 ®. 
587. n. 18, 661, n. 24, 747, n. 64. 

— army of. * 5 . 23, 25,88, 127-9, 397 . 425. 
427 . 430 . 449 . 467 .496-500,503, 5 'o, 7 «o, 
n. 12, 747, n. 64, 748. «• 69- 

— basis of slate, 405, 503, 505-7, 518. 

— bondage, 519, 522, 325, 326. 

— compulsory work of, 245, 385, 397. 

— credit to, 199. 

— decrease of, 23, 59, 6l, 63, 99, 195, 198, 
204, 519. 


Peasants in Egypt, 103, 273-5,278. 281, 285, 
287, 295 . 298, 347 , 34 ®, 366 , 368, 43 x, 
47 '. 48 «- 3 , 486, 488, 500, 582, n. 29, 584, 
n. 8, 693, n. 105, 699, n. 13, 712, n. 15, 
726, n. 53, 747, n. 61, 750, n. 6. 

— emigration, 22, 34, 35, 5x9, 554, n. 32. 

— emperors, 439, 446, 504, 

— free, 11, 18, 35, 46, 206, 310, 349, 400, 
4 * 8 , 499 . 523 . 525 .648. n. 94, 692, n. 104. 

— bouses, 276 (1), 305,564, n. 23,634, n. 43. 

-representation of, 196 (i), 200, 329 (i). 

— husbandry of, 13, 33, 93, 98, 198, 204. 
205, 349, 628, n. 16. 

— majority of the population, 128, 204, 205, 
34 6 * 347 . 496 - 

— militarization, 426, 724, n. 50. 

— native character, 193, 194. 

— oppression of, 266, 348, 413, 478, 501, 
5 « 8 , 524- 

— prosperity, 349 - 

— - protection by emperors, 405, 406, 409, 
713, nn. 15, 16. 

— representation of, 12 (a), 152 {4), 217 
(5), 280 (a), 320 (3), 416 (2). 

— revolts. 209, 34ft. 455, 457, 630, n. 22, 
664, n. 3a, 738, n. 17. 

— •royal’, 519, 675. 

— serfs, a59.659. n. 13.661, n. aa. 

— soldiers transformed into, 724, 0,50. 

— state, 11, 13. 15.21.24,26. 

— transformation into tenanU, 22, 63, 204- 
6, 225, 226, aa8, 344 . 345 . 347 . 5 «» 5 . n. 25. 

— urbanization, 426. 

— veterans, 33. 

— Set also Farmers; Pagan:-, Tenants; Vicani. 

Pecvliam . 580, n. 23, 624, n. 51. 

Pedlars, representation of, 156 (a, 3, 4). 

•Pegasus’ (horse), 456 (q). 

Pella, 253. 

Peloponnesian war, 2. 

P***Ui, 569, n. t. 

IJnvorai, 644, n. 84. 

Pensioners of the state, 81. 

Pension* for soldiers, 80, 182, 415. 

Pcntapolis (Cyrcnaica), 309, 681, n. 64. 

Peparethus, 715, n. tg. 

•Peregrine’ city, 4x9. 

Peregrin:, 233,242,250,347.378,379 .4 *8. 557 . 
n. 2, 637, n. 57, 640, n. 67, 692, n. 104, 
720, n. 38. 

Perelius, C., 723, n. 46. 

— Hedulus, P., 44 (i). 

Perennis, 394. 

Perjugce, 316. 

Perfumo, 66 , 7*. 74 . > 58 , 164 (2), 169, 
578-9, n. 20, 604, n. 19, 621, n. 44. 

— maker* of {ungutnlmi), 96 (1). 

Perga, 657, n. 7. 
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Pergamcr.e kingdom, 544, n. 5, 568, n. 38. 

— kings, 652-3, n. 1,689,695, n. 6. 
Pcrgamon, 1, 8, r 4 i, i8t, 370, 544, n. 5, 

561, n. 16, 563, n. 20,591, n. 35, 595,599, 
619, n. 43, 621, n. 45,622, n. 47, 634, n. 4, 
656, n. 6, 700, n. 21, 701, n. 23. 

Perinthus, 447, 643, n. 83. 

Periplui Mans ErylAraei, 95, 97, 576, n. 16, 
604, n. If), 

Persia, 95, 268, + 42 , 414 , 533 . 537 - 
Persian concept of kingihip, 586, n. 11 

— dress, 50H. 

— empire, 354, 53a. 

— fromicr, 443. 

— 735 . n- 3 *»- 

— kings, 257. 

— language, 381. 

— method* of transport, 386. 

— monarchy, 510. 

— period, 6.58, n. 8, 

— representation of, 156 (a). 

—* traditions in trade, 614, n. 34. 

— war, 442, 

Persian Gulf, 95, 606, n. 19. 

Persians, 268, 269. 421, 429, 442-4, 446, 
447 . 474 . 477 - 

— Sastanid, 269. 

Persius, gt. 

Pcrtinax, P. Helvius, emperor, 398-400,404, 
4 * 3 - 

Penisia, 58. 

Puscennius Niger, C., 400,401,403. 4 ° 7 .709. 

nn. 5, 9, 710, n. 11, 711, n. 12, 712, n. 15, 
Peihau, (punt*), 305, 679, n. 58. 

Pessinus, 141, 620, n. 43. 

Petra, 94, 95, 141, 157, 338, 376, 575, n. .4, 

596, 604-€. n. 19. 649. 

Pctronii, 671 (III (17)). 

Petronius Arbiter, 56-58, 91, 264 (2), 321, 
55 '. 25 . 562. "• *8. 574. "• 0 . 616, n. 36. 

— prefect of Egypt, 303. 679, n. 56. 

— C., 293, 67° ( r ( 3 )> 1,1 (* 7 ». 

— MamertinuJ, M., 703, n, 35, 

-P., 671 ( 111 ( 17 )). 

Petrus Patricius, 461, 498, 735, n. 37. 

Pcuke, island, 609. 

Pforzheim, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 
I’hacnae, 665, n. 34. 

Phanagoria, 259. 

Phaos, 688, n. 99. 

Pharaohs, 275, 278, 280, 301. 

Pharmacy, representation of, 164 (5). 
Philadelphia (Ammonitis), 94, 141,157,271, 
376 . 

— (Egypt), 79, 480, 489, 581-2, n. 29, 620. 

n- 44 . 673; territory of. 742. 3 '. 743 . 

n. 42. 

— (Lydia), 656-7, n. 7. 


Philip the Aral. (M. Julius Philinpus), 
emperor, 272, 440 (2d), 442, 451, 454, 

455 . 458 . 459 . 47 R . 4 %. 497 . 49 «> 73 °. n - 5 . 
732, m 15, 733, n. 26, 738, n. 17, 746, 
nn - 57 . 58. 

— ofGamala, son ofjakimus, 270,664, n. 32. 

— II of Maccdon, 543, n. 2, 576, n. 17. 
Philippi, battle of, 29, 554, n. 32. 

— colony, 253, 650, n. 97. 

Philippi, emperors, 433. 

Philippopolis (Arabia), 272, 666, n. 34. 

— (Thrace), ast, 443, 473, 648, n. 92. 
Philo, 102, 138, 558. n. 5, 560, n. II, 582, 

n. 29, 586, n. 12, 667, n. 39. 

Philodamus, 293, 672 (V (38)). 
Philosophers, 114, 115, 119, 395, 586, 
nn. 11-15, 588, n. 24, 591, n. 34, 612, 
672 (V (32)), 698, n. 10, 707, n. 48, 708, 
n. 5 . 750 . n. 6. 

— street, i«6-i8, 126. 

Philosophiana, 629, n. 22. 

Philostratut, 601, n. 13, 609. 

Pliiloxcnus, 673, 675. 

Phocaeans, an, 630, n. 24. 

Phoenicia, 74, 94, i 4 «, 269, 407, 428, 554 . 
n- 3 a. 883. n - 3 *. 

Phoenician cities, 97 . ' 57 . an, 3 M. 3 « 5 . 

554 . "• 3 *. 575 . D - « 3 - 

— roan land. 262. 

— communities, 51. 

— glass industry, 621, n. 44, 

— imports to Spain, 21. 

— industry, 172. 

— landowners, 315. 

— language, 348. 

— part of Sicily, 207. 

— ports, 95, 605. 

— ships. 265 (2). 

— style in architecture, 333 (2). 

Phoenicians, 15,194, 2t 1, 213, 255, 314,335. 
Phoenix, 364 (c). 

Phosphorus, 685, n. 83. 

Phrygi*. i 4 «. *58 <*), 257, 588, n. 20, 596, 
600, 602, n. 13, 613-14, nn. 31, 34, 626, 
n- *, 655, n. 5, 657. n. 7, 707, n. 47. 
Phrygian imperial estates, 692, n. 104. 

— kings, 257. 

— language, 346. 

— peasants, 193. 

Phrygians, 194. 

Piavonius Vtctoriniis, M., emperor of Gaul, 
446. 

Picenum, t 4 , 30, 58, 549, n. 19. 
Picture-galleries, 143. 

Piercebridge, Co. Durham, 230 (2). 

P«ty, 53. 

Pigs, to, 6t, 231, 484, 544, n. 5, 548, n. 16. 

— representation of, 20 (1-5). 
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Pinara, 655, n. 5. 

Pinarius <>rca(is, 96 (3). 

Pina, safety-, 70, 566, n. 31. 

Piquentum, 237, 638, n. 6a. 

Piracy, 8,146,432,443, 476, 524, 728, n. 61, 
733 . « - 17 . 

Pirates, 97, 239, 432, 477, 544, n. 7> 555, 
"• 33 - 

Pirustac, 247. 

Piscinae, 690, n. 100. 

Pisidia, 596, 689. 

Pi**, 731, n. 8. 

Pitch, 67, 165. 

Pithom, decree of, 66 7l n. 40. 

Pitiniana, 629, n. 22. 

Pi7.us, 251, 426, 724-5. n- 5 «- 

Placentia, 648, n. 93. 

Plantations, 99 . 3 ' 5 . 6 73 - 

— new 294, 673, ® 75 - 

Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, T., 649, n. 95, 
739 . "• 18 - 

Plebeians, If, 13. 

Pliny the Elder. 67, 9 t, 95, 98, 99, 157, 197, 
198. 309 , 3 ' 8 , 321. 340 . 547 . n. 15. 563. 
n. 21, 566, n. 28, 577. n. 18, 579, n. 21, 
581, n. 25,604, n. 19,616, n. 36,627, n. 6, 
629, n. 20, 647, n. 92, 689. 

— the Younger, 120, 138, 149, 150. 159, 
« 9 *. ‘ 95 . ‘ 97 . 203 . 204, 205, 358, 359, 
36 a, 376 . 384. 393 . l 69 . 589 . n- 28. 600. 
601, n. 13, 6o8, n. 23, 627, n. 5, 628, 
n. 14,651. n. 101,695,0.5,696,0.6. 

Plotina, 591, tl. 34. 

Plotinopolis, 134, 252. 

Plotius Grypui, L., 671 (III (20)). 

Ploughman, representation of, 230 (2). 

Ploughs, 63. 

— representation of, 12 (2), 20 (2-4), 64 (1), 
230 (2), 356 (a), 329 (1), 356 (4), 364 
(m). 

Plutarch, 117, ia6, 130, 254, 545, n. 9, 585. 
n. to, 586, no. 12, 18, 587, o. t8, 590, 
n. 3 a, 601, n. 13, 651, n. 9ft, 659, n. 13. 

Plution the bsneficwwi, 480. 

Plutocracy, 104, 124, t86, 198. 321. 

Po valley, 20 (1), 30, 48, 204, 376, 600. 

Podolia, 566, n. 30. 

Poctovio (Pettau), 141, 244, 246. 597, n. 5, 
609, 611, n. 26, 641, n. 73, 642, n. 79, 
735 . n • 36 . 

Pogla, 723, n. 46. 

Pola, 141, 234, 235, 237, 595. 611, n. a6, 
635 . n. 49, 638, nn. 59, 62, 649, n. 95. 

Polcmon, 149, 563, n. 20, 6or, n. 13, 621, 
n.45. 

Police agents, 411, 709, n. 7, 742, n. 27. 

— chiefs, 278, 745 . n. 50. 

— — of the nomc (eaioronu), 669, n. 45. 


Police chief* of the village (apx* 4 > 0801), 488, 
669, n. 45. 

— force, 81, 399, 556, n. 2, 717, n. 31, 725, 
n- 5 >- 

— military, 717, n. 31, 739, n. 17; sec also 
Fnooentarii. 

— municipal, 129, 488, 717, n. 31. 

— officers, 717, n. 31, 7 22, 745, n. 49. 

— river (eora^uAa^w), 155, 722. 

— *crct, 513. 527. 

— See also Municipal Chief Constables. 

Policemen, 40, a 7 8, 412,449, 488, 382, n. 29, 

7 i 7 ,n. 3 t. 

IloXtrevfioTa, see Communes. 

Polybius, 130, 215, 219, 543, n. 2, 545, n. 9, 
549 - n - « 7 - 

Polymaenus, 585. 10. 

Pompdanus, mosaic of, 750, n. 6. 

Pompeiatts, 317. 

Pompeii, 61, 63, 91, 139, 174, 184, 256 (3), 
551, nn. 25, 26, 5G9. n. I, 577 . n. 30 , 
593 . n- 4 . 597 - 8 . n. 6, 648,11. 94. 

—• bakeries, 701, n. 21. 

— commerce, 69, too, 566, nn. 28, 29, 567, 
nn. 35, 36, 575. n. 13, 578. 652, n. rot. 

— houses, 22, 73, 367-8, n. 36, 579, n. 20, 
602, n. 15. 

— industry. 7 *- 74 . 9 $. 55 ». n. 25, 563, 
n. ' 9 . 578-9. ft . 20, 580, nn. at, 23. 

--social structure, 14, 33, 58, 33 ®. n. 3. 
583 . nn S’. 33 - 

— villas, 30, 58, 61, 65. 219, 228, 237, 345, 
551-2, nn. 25, 26, 564- 5, n. 03, 37H, 580, 
nn.31.33, 834 . «• 43 - 

— wall-paintings, 60(1,2), 62(2), 64(1), 

9 “ («“ 4 ). 96 <«- 4 ). ««* ®). «80 (5). 

3 * 3 . 3 ’ 8 (i), 578, n. ao. 612. 

-wine-production. 65, 92, 55 *. n - ’ 5 . 5 ® 5 . 
n. 23, 578 

I'ompcius Grosphus, 565, n. 24. 

— Potent, M., 610, n. 24. 

— Strabo, 550, n. 21. 

— Valent, L. 647, n. 90. 

Pompcy, 27. 30, 38, 39, 48, 49, 50, 59, 84, 
94 . 503 . 5 ° 4 * 547 . n- » 5 - 549 . «• « 9 . 55 <*. 
n- 23 . 555 . n. 33 . 559 . n- 6- 

— Sextus, 208, 553, n. 27, 639, n. 64, 671 
(HI ( 23 ))- 

Pomponius Atticus, T., 546, n. 11. 

— Mela. 563, n. 31 . 

Pomus, 9, 259, 596, 645, n. 89, 653, 11. 1, 
695. n. 5. 

Popidii, 552. 

Popidius Florus, N., 552 (25-30), 564. 

Popillius Python, C-, 650, n. 97, 694--5, 
n. 4. 

, Popular assembly of Rome, 25, 81. 

1 -of Egyptian cities, 297. 
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Populi, 318. 

— allributi, 143, 206. 

Porfyrius, 336 {2). 

Poroliasum, *159, n. 11. 

Porters, 609, 619, n. 43. 

Poilorium Iltyrui el ripae Tbaciae, 609-10, 
n. 24, 689, 706, n. 43. 

Portugal, 630, n. 25, 690, n. 100. 

Portunus, 356 (a). 

Porlus, personification, 161. 

— Lircnsts, 610, n. 24. 

— Trajani, 160 (t), 610, n. 25. 

Poseidon, 660, n. 15. 

Posidcos, 660, n. 16. 

Posidonius, 629, n. 30. 

Possessors, 207. 218, 367, 369, 499, 598, n. 9, 

641, n. 76, 685, n. 83, 692, n. 104. 7°°> 
n. 21. 

— AqutMes, 633, n. 37. 

— S/4 also Landowner*. 

Postal service, see Cursui pubheus. 

Postumus, M. Cawianus I .at inus, emperor of 
Caul, 444-fi. 73 », n. 8. 

— Curius (C. Rabirim Postumus), 548, 
n. tfi. 

Poltniious, 370, 713, n. 15. 

Potters, 627, n. 1. 

Pottery, to, 19, 36, 70, 7*. * 54 . '$8. * 73 . 
* 75 . 023, 231, 232, 300 (2), 3 *>a. 304 (a). 
306, 320. 349, 554, n. 33. 6t6 .7. nn. 37, 
39, 6ifl, n. 40, 634. n- 4*- 

— factories, <>17, n. 39, 618. n. 40. 

— kilns, 175, 618, n. 40. 

— red-glazed. 36, 69, 71, 173. 3 *o 0 ). 
Poultry, 983, 329 {2), 331, 692, n. 103. 750, 

n. 6. 

Prat'iia populi Ratnani, 16, 35. 

Pratpeli aunoniu, see Annona. 

— are/ndii lalneiniit, 738-9, n. 17. 

— of tasUUa, 427, 682, n. 70. 

— of colonies and muniiipia, 427, 725, n. 51. 

— iuivnuM, 396, 086 , n. 84, 727, n. 57. 

— of Mesopotamia, 730, n. 5. 

— (ironum, 686, n. 84, 727, n. 57. 

— of tribes (gen/ium), 245, 321, 640, 11.71, 

642, n. 78, 684, n. 76. 

Proencste, see Palestrina. 

Praepasili, 480, 640, n. 7!, 716, n. 29, 743 . 

n.42. 

Praetorians, 728, n. 60. 

— political role of, 77, 81, 85, 86, 106, 109, 
394 . 395 . 399 . 4 <*>, 439 . 5 & 9 - n. 1, 708, 
n. 5. 

*— prefects of, 33 °. 36 « {*), 394 - 4 ° 3 . 444 - 
592, n. 36, 663, n. 31, 730, n. 5. 

— reform of, 402, 510. 

— representation of, 236 (1), 361 (2), 697. 

— social composition, 39, 40, 47, 89, 90, 


103, 107, 127, 129, 253, 355, 571, n. 5, 
583. n - 33 . 7 »o. n. 12 , 734, n. 31. 

Piat'.otiwr, of Gortyn, 308, 680, n. 63. 

/ 7 /vt«-rop*i, 560, n. it. 

Praia legionum, 244,245, 64 r, n. 74, 642, n. fli. 

Praxirsoa, 667. n. 39. 

f/pof IC Ik rtZ» Oui/iaruiw, 382, 383, 703, n. 36. 

Prefects, 687, n. 97. 

— of the city of Rome, 361 (2). 

— of Egypt, 286, 294, 381. 472, 484, 487-9, 

49i,5B^,n. 29, 606, n. 19, 671-2. n. 43, 
673. 6 74 - n - 47 . 6 77 . 5 *. 6 99 - n - > 4 . 

705, n. 40, 713, n. 15, 722, 725 6, n. 53, 
743. n. 42, 743, n. 50, 746, n. 57. 

— of the fleet of Mocsia, 6o6, n, 19. 

— of the mountains of Brrenike, 133. 

— of the praetorians, see Praetorians. 

— of the Red Sea fleet, 605-6, n. 19. 

Prrmnis (Kasr Ihrim), 303, 307, 679, n. 56. 

Pretenders, n8, 295 . 444. 445. 474. 475- 

Priapus, 92. 

Prices, 101, 146, 321,370,414,424, 431,470, 
47 *. 473 . 5 °V 5 ,fi . 3 * 4 . 579 . *>. 599 - 

600,652,11. 101,660. n. 20,694,11.4, 700, 
n. 21, 718, n. 32, 736, n.3. 

575 . "• * 4 - 

Priest., 147, 148. 150, 178, 275. 278, * 79 , 
283. 285. 286, 374, 590, n. 32, 630, n. 23, 
667 8, n. 40. 

Priest-kings, 269, 273. 663, n. 31. 

Ptimtrvi, trade in, 69. 

Primtfitli, 711, n. 12. 

Printers. 555, n. I. 

Principes liberiinrum. 96. 

— fcri, 940 (4). 946, 646-7, n. 90. 

— peregrin™. 70&, n. 7. 

— of tribes. 242. 322, 640, n. 71, 684, n. 77; 
see also Puufuii. 

Priscus, 443. 

Prisoners, 306, 338. 

Prisons, 81, 143. 

Privileges to associations; ut Associations. 

— to inhabitants of ipvipta, 724-3, n. 51. 

— to planter* of dive and fruit trees, 698, 
n. 12. 

— to soldiers, 399, 402, 403. 

Probus, M. Aurelius,emperor,202, 44.1 (ad), 
447 . 4 $ 9 - 474 . 475 . 482. 628, n. 12, 736, 
n. *, 737 , «*<• *°. it, 740, n.2i. 

Proconsuls, 403, 455, 570, n. 2, 590, n. 32, 
59 ', 35 , 619, n. 43, 657, n. 7, 688, 

n - 99 * 7 ". n - *2. 

Proculus, cobnut, G28, n. 16. 

— usurper, 447, 478. 

Pnxorale’ ante cxpedUUnis (chief of the 
exchequer), 717, n. 29. 

Procurators, 49, 82, 197, 233, 243, 249, 388, 
389 > 3f)8, 4 ° 3 , 4 ° 5 , 455 . 486, 520, 552, 
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Procurators (cant.)z 

“■ s6, 559 . n. 9, 57 *. n. 4 . 572 - 3 . 6, 

587, n. 18, 590, n. 32, 606, n. 20, 610, 
n. 04, 630, n. 23, 663. n. 31, 666, n. 36, 
686, nn. 87, 88, 696, n. 6, 700, n. 21, 704, 


111,112. 124, 125, 202, 310, 356 (4), 362, 

365. 37 *. 397 . 697 - 9 . *»• 7 ~> 3 . 7 > 3 , 
nn.15-17. 

Provinces, revival. 102. 

— separatist movement, 87, 444, 741, n. 24. 

— social structure, 107,197, 206, 34.3 9, 517, 


n - 39 > 705 . n - 43 . 7**. n -«2. 716-17, n.29, 

722, 726-7, n. 53, 746, n. 57. 

— meUdhtrum, 691, n. 101. 

— of owners of estates, 525, 629, n. 22, 661, 
n. 23. 

Productivity, decrease of, 476, 477, 505. 

J’rofessional corporations, see Corporations. 

Ptuftaiones, 570, n. 3. 

Profiteering, 9, 146, 181,202,472,700,0.21. 

Proletariate, 31, 190, 191, 206, 261, 263, 
352 . 359 . 4 * 9 . 505 . 5 * 9 . 5 « 5 . 526, 536. 
583, n. 33, 661, n. 24. 

— in the army, 25, 26, 29, 41, 89, 90, 105, 
107, 128, 467, 557, n. 2. 

— discontent of, 24, 115,117, 126, 148, 587, 
n. 18, 664, n. 32. 

— distribution of land to, 24, 33, 199, 359, 
376 . 

— feeding of, 55, flo, 81, 101, 201. 

— increase of, 104. 

— oriental element in, 105. 

— political aims of, 23, 26, 257. 

— protection by the emperor of, 397, 405. 

Propertius, 63, 91. 

hwMtO (naflarrafttr^), 424, 723. ". 46; See 
also Ajuiona. 

Prolttlctes, 467. 

Provinces, administration, 8, i*-l6, 47. 48, 
79, 80, 82,06,125,233,249.308.358,460, 
559. n. 8, 632, n. 34,637, n. 57,734, n. 35. 

— army, m Army. 

— attitude towards Roman rule, 125, 572, 
n.6. 

— cities, 48, 54 . « 25 . ' 31 . « 4 '. '42. 

—■ colonization, ut Colonies. 

— defence, 363, 477 . 5 "- 

— economic conditions, 33-35,48,75,98,99, 
• 50 , « 5 *.* 53 . «8o, 195. * 99 . 353 . 357 .358. 
394 . 4 « 5 » 6 , 5 « 7 .- nn - ,6 . « 7 . 593 . 
n. 4 . 

— exploitation, 9, 17, 22, 86, 197. 

— financial management, 53, 695-6, n. 6. 

— growth of large estates, stt Estates. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79. 

— imports from Italy, 547, n. 16. 

— impoverishment, 476. 

— industrialization, 73, 93, 173, 174, 352; 
set also Industry. 

— invasions, 464, 473. 

— laws, 183, 184, 623, n. 51, 626, n. 54. 

— native elements in the culture of, 187, 
' 93 . « 94 - 

— policy of the emperors towards, 47-51, 


532 - 

— taxation, 55, 514-21, 562, n. 16. 

— tribute in corn, lot. 

— urbanization, set Urbanization. 
Provincial councils, see Councils. 

Provincials in the fleet, 40. 

Prusa (Broussa), 114, 201, 574, n. 10, 581, 
"• * 7 . 5 %. n - 32 . 600, 654, n. 4. 

Prrnias ad Hypium, 411,654, n. 4, 707, n. 47, 
7 ' 3 > n - * 9 * 7 * 3 . n.46. 
rjfivrw, 484, 489. 

Psyche., 92 (1). 96 (4). 

MaM« (/froAc^irior), 681, n. 64. 
Ptolemaic adminittration, 278. 

— army, 281, 287. 

— Egypt, 183, 276, 430, 543, n. 5l 585, n. 8, 
605, 608, n. 22, 666-7, n. 37. 

— period, 155, 180, 294, 298, 299, 302, 390 

( 0 . 3 «'. 4 * 7 . 56 o. 575 . »• * 4 . 577 . 

n. 18, 622, n. 45, 623, n, 49, G66-7, 
nn. 37, 40. 673-4, «. 46, 677, n. 51, 678, 
n. 54 . 679. n. 55, 69a, n. 103, 708, n. 4, 
728, n. 60, 744, n. 44. 

— silver, 473 . 737 . n. 5. 

— sy«em. 286. 485, 486. 

Ptoletnau-Ace, 269. 

Ptolemais (Cyrcne), 681, n. 64. 

— (EfYP»). « 35 . 2H2, 597, n. 3, 675. 
Ptolem.es, 5. 55 . 94 . « 34 - « 7 <>, 179, 273 . = 75 . 

277 .278,281, 282, 2O5, 286, 292, 997, 302, 
303. 3 <* 8 . 3 ' 0 . 345 . 381. 382. 389. 604, 
n. 19, 6o8, n. 22, 614, n. 32, 669, n. 44, 
675, 726. n. 53. 

Ptolemy, Apion, 308, 310. 

— I, Soter, 282. 

— II, Philadclphus, 285. 286, 292, 30a, 544, 
n. 5, 620. n. 44, 665, n. 33, 667, n. 39, 

669. n. 44, 675. 

— Ill, Eucrgetes I, 620, n. 44, 669, n. 44. 

— IV, Philopator, 302, 303, 667, n. 40. 

— V, Epiphancs, 303. 

— VI, Philometor, 303. 

— VIII, Eucrgetes II, 8,303,308,668, n. 40. 

— XII, Auletes, 669, n. 44. 

— Claudius, geographer, 604, n. 19, 647, 
n. 92, 680, n. 62. 

Public assembly, member* of (^irAiycnaara/), 
654 * n - 4 - 

— buildings, 17.142,145,148,339, 357 . 4 26 . 

453 . 59 '. n - 35 - 645. 88. 694. «• 3 - 

— doctors, 601, n. to. 

— education, X47. 
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Public libraries, 540, 143, 601, n. 10. 

— opinion, 82, 87, 106, 116, 121, 123, 149, 
458 , 59 ».»>- 34 . 

— slaves, 145, 598, n. 8, 654, n. 4. 

— works, 148, 535, n. 33. 

— worship, 148. 

Publieani, ste Tax-fanners. 

Puhlicius Tertius, T., mhuarim, 690, n. 100. 
Publilius Satur, M., (18 (a). 

— Siepanui, M., 68 (a). 

Publius Vibius, 491, 746, n. 60. 

Pulaicni, 618, n. 40. 

Punic aristocracy, 330. 

■—and Berber communes, 51, 330. 

— cities of Africa, 9, 10, 316, 317, 319, 348, 
n. 17, 68a, n. 70. 

— dominions, 10. 

— language, 336 (*>, 626, n. 56. 

— wars, 6, r 4 -i6, 18, 19, 314, 315, 547. no- 
* 3 -i 5 . 55 *»n« 5 - 

Pupicnus Maximus, M. Clodnw, emperor, 
433 . 439 . 440 (*<*). 44 *. 457 . 45 #. 497 . 
7 * 7 . o- 39 . 730 . «• 4 - 

Puteoli, 38, 68 (:), 70-73, 139, 159, 163. 
•65, 170, 355 . n. 33 . s6o- 3. nn. 18, 19. 
593 . 4 . <*»*>. n. 25. 648, n. 94. 

Pyrenees, 212 (2). 

Pyrrhus, soldier, 478. 

Pythagorean writings, 586, n. ta. 
Pythagoreanism, N’eo-, 6ri, n. 27. 
Pythodorua, 563, n. ao. 

Qarietein, 66a, n. aO. 

Qjiadi, 64c, n. 73. 

Qjiadragetima GaUiamm, 6to, n. 34- 

— Oalliarum il Hitpaniarum, 57a, n. 6. 
Quaestors, 316, 455, 646, n. 89, 662, n. 26. 
Quarries, 15, no, 273, 340-a. 688. n. 100, 

690-1, n. xoi. 

Quartering of soldiers, 357, 424, 695, n. 6. 
Quarters, 9, 384, 385, 41a, 424, 479. 
Quietus, emperor, 444, 472, 737, n. 5. 
QuiwjuegenUinei, 474. 

Qptiupitmulu, 240 (4}, 250, 646, n. 90. 
Quintillua, M. Aurelius Claudius, emperor, 
446. 

Qutrinius, Sulpicius, 338, 688, n. 99. 

Race-mixture, 751, n. 16. 

Race-suicide, 101, 113. 185, 187, 476, 539, 
540. 

Ractia, 72, 141, 232, 443, 446, 613, n. 27, 
617. n. 39 , 636, n. 55, 637, n. 57. 
Ractian tribes, 232. 

Ractinium, 640, n. 71. 

Raphia, battle of, 667, n. 40. 

Ratiaria, 244, 249, 645, n. 86. 


Rdb ccurensis, 620, n. 44, 743, n. 42. 

— paJrimomi, 614, n. 3a. 

— priaala, 411, 653, n. 2, 702, n. 3a. 
Rstiontlis (*o0oWf), 489. 726, n. 53, 746, 

n- 57 - 

Rations of bread, oil, and pork, 735, n. 39. 
Ravenna, 176 (3), 529 (1), 579, n. 21, 652, 
n. IOI. 

— fleet of, 239. 

Ravonii, 639, n. 64. 

Raw materials, 36, 69, 70, 75, 154, 135. * 57 . 
'69. 279. 449 - 5 ' 5 « 5 ' 7 . 5 ' 9 . 6 >8. «>. 40. 
728, n. 60. 

Razgrad, 650, n. 95. 

Record office, see Btfikofyici) ty-rtpe^v. 
Ritter O'itnns, 730, n. 5. 

Re»l Sea, 155, 157, 30r, 307, 577, n. 18, 
604-6, n. 19. 

Rtdmptem, 3a. 341. 

Regaiianus, usurper, 444. 

Rcgillus, 394. 

Remmius Palaemon, 581, n. 23. 

Rinluri, 35, 58, 197, 903. 

Repopulation, 311, 339, 372 (*). 681. n. 64, 
697. 699, n. 12. 

Requisitions, 48, 38'. 382. 384. 387. 39 ». 
413 . 4 * 0 . 4 * 4 . 5 * 5 . 5 * 9 - 

— of camels, 721, n. 45. 

— of corn, 159, 424. 

— of draught animals, 108 (3), 264, 360, 
(a). 385, 424, 449, 478. 

— of food, 9. 424 . 449 - 

— of gr»in, 360 «l)» 4 * 4 . & 10 - 

— of herds, 108 C3)* 

— of hides. 424, 721, n. 45 - 

— of horses, 704, n. 40. 

— of labour, 9. 449. 

— of manufactured goods, 449, 450. 

— of means of transport, 9, 412, 416 (1), 
449 - 

— of money, 449. 450. 

— of quarters, 9, 384, 385, 412, 424. 

— of raw material, 449. 

— of ships, 449. 

— system of, 357, 386, 424, 449, 485, 488, 
743, n. 42. 

— of wood, 424, 721, n. 45. 

R11 Gtilar <fcw Augusli, 555, n. I, 557, n. 3, 
562, n. 16. 

Reservoir. 306. 

Responsibility of the agents of the govern¬ 
ment, 286, 380-2, 475 - 

— of the bourgeois*, 388, 389, 410, 521. 

— of the cities, 357, 362. 477. 483-5. 4 * 9 . 
512-14. 739 . «• « 7 . 74 °. n -2i, 744 . "• 44 - 

— collective, 295, 383, 390-2, 582, n. 29. 

— of the condueterts, 389, 485. 

— of corporations, 620, n. 44. 
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Responsibility tor debts, 362* 

— of (ie decoprotoi, 391,485, 487, 707, n. 47, 

745, n. 56. 

— of the landowners, 481, 485, 744, n. 44, 

746, n. 59. 

— of the municipal magistrates, ut Muni¬ 
cipal. 

— of the nawtUrii, 7t5, n. 20, 745, n. 45. 

—- of peasants, 519, 521. 

— personal, 391, 407, 521, 715. n. 20. 

— of the richer for the poorer, 380, 389-9** 
423 . 450 . 47 ^. 48 s *. 520, 521. 

— of the rural population, 41c. 

Htt privoia, 339. 

Retail shops, 73. 

— trade, 486, 524. 

— traders, 36, 73, 158, 162, 170, 182, 190, 
198, 226, 279, 297, 370. 

Revelation of St.John, 201. 599, 604, n. 19. 
Revolutions, social, stt Social revolutions. 
Rheimi (Durocortorutn, Retni), 164 (4). 
Rhcinzabcrn, 617, n. 39. 

Rhcsanae, 714, n. 17. 

Rhetoricians, 126, 591, n. 34, 6o6, n. 19, 
707. n. 48. 

Rlunc, 51, 32, 193, 219, 221, 231, 328. 331, 
443 - 

— army, 87, 159, 165, 167, 221. 223, 243, 
57a, n. 6, 614, n. 32, 728, n. 60. 

— cities, 135, 165, 166, 223-9, 594 - 

— colonies of veterans, t35, 737, n. to. 

— commerce, 223-5, 54 8 . n - * 6 . 603. «• « 7 . 
6t6, n. 35, 622, n. 48, G34. n. 42. 

— customs-duties, 610, n. 24. 

— fleet, 226. 

— forts, 725, n. 51. 

— frontier, 55, 353, 366, 429, 439, 443. 

— funeral monuments, fin-13, n *7, 6,6 » 
n- 37 - 

— industry. i?3- 

— lands, 182, 222, 225, 229. 314. 633, n. 41, 
635, n. 49, 637, n. 57, 735, n. 36. 

— limet, see Limtt. 

— provinces, 128. 

— wars, 41, 353. 

Rhodes, 4, n6, 141, 143,315. 538 . 544 . n 5 . 

595 , 619, n. 43. 

Rhodian banking, 555, n. 33. 

— maritime law. 3, 185. 626, n. 54. 
Rhodiapolis, 149, 15!. 

Rhocmetalccs, king, 659, n. 13. 

Ricti, 256 (3). 

Risinium, 640, n. 70. 

Roads, 167, 200, 253, 334, 335. 357, 609, 
fif»3, n. 28, 687, n. 98, 703, n. 38. 

— construction of, 59. 80. 155. 157, 227, 
27 '. 339 . 357 . 385. 388. 590 . n- 32 . 805. 
695. n. 4. 704. n. 40. 


Roads, desert, 613, n. 30. 

— district, 145, 598, n. 9. 

— military, 18, 55, 66, 659, n. ti. 

— repair of. 357, 442, 650, n. 97, 696, n. 6, 

723, n. 46. 

— system of, 146, 162, 221. 

— Sm ahe Routes. 

Robber-hunters (AjjoTowKtora/), 488. 
Robbers, 129. 259 . 27'. 348, 4". 432 . 488, 

498, 526,590, n. 32,693, n. tofi. 7 * 7 . 3 <>. 

722, 738. n. 17. 

Robbery, 258, 271, 411, 476, 478, 4B8, 505, 
523 . 544 . "• 7 . 709. n. 7, 738-9, n. 17. 

— wars of, 2. 

Remo, goddess, 43, 33, 396 (2fl), 440 (2d), 
44 * (*«)• 

Romania, 135, 247, 248. 

Ropes, 165. 

Rosetta, inscription of, 667-8, n. 40. 

Rossius Vitulus, M., 705, n. 43, 716 17, 
n. 29. 

Rostra, bas-reliefs of, 361. 

Rotomagiu (Rouen), 219, 666, n. 35. 
Rottweil, 575, n. 13. 

Routes, caravan, 94, 95, 136, 155, 338, 575, 
n. 15, 606, n. 19, 662, n. 28, 688, n. 98. 

— military, 267, 695, n. 4. 

— river, 142, 146. 162, 165, 172, 173, 177, 
227. 

— *■•. 97 . 576 , n. r 8 , 577. "• * 9 - 

— trade. 72, 95. 9 s . * 42 , * 7 *. 267. 3 « 3 . 

566. n. 27. 577, n. 19, 603, n. 17, 604, nn. 
‘8, * 9 . 6oy. 

— S* oho Roads. 

RoxoUni. 354, 362, 649. n. 95 - 
Rugs, 74, too (1, 2), 178 (1). 

Kusgunii, 683, n. 73. 

Rusicade, 315, 323. 

Russia, 97. 

— Central, 154,603,0. 17. 

— East, 566, n. 30. 

— Northern, 566, n. 30, 603, n. 17. 

— South, 261, 354,442. 596,644, n. 85,645, 
n. 87, 646, n. 89, 659, n. 11, 660, n. t6, 

724, n. 48, 737, n. 8. 

-commerce, 66, 70, 71, 73, 154, 156, 

158,169, 173, 201, 248 (1), 249, 35 t, 4 t 3 , 
566, n. 30, 576, n. 17,603, n. 17,604, n. t8. 
Rutilius Prudent Chrispinus, 730, n. 4. 

Sabine estate of Horace (Sebinum), 59. 

— mountains, 14. 

Saboides, 322, 685. n. 78. 

Saborenses. 215, 632, nn. 32, 33. 

Scbraitmium, slatio . 337, 338, 688, u. 99. 
Sabratha, 141. 334 . 335 . 339 - 
Saccaci, 666, n. 34- 

S&faitc inscriptions, 272, 666, n. 36. 
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Safaitcs, 272. 

Safety-pins, 173, 231. 

Safinii, 639, u- 64- 
Sahara, 66, 154, 334, 335. 

Sailors, 46, 47. 5 «. " 5 . > 55 . * 73 , 274. * 8 7 , 
484, 573, n. 3 , 664, n. 32, 738, n. 17; ttt 
also Navy. 

Saitic period, 282, 667, n. 40. 

Sakaon, 480. 

Sala, 687, n. 97. 

Salaried agents of the government, 381. 

— clerks, 190. 

— free men, 145. 

Salaries, 190, 191, 197. * 79 . 479 . 5 * 4 - 
Salarius Sabinus, M., 695, n. 4. 

Salissi, 571, n. 5. 

Salisbury, 231. 

Sallustius Sempronim Victor, P., 728, n. 61. 
Salona, 141, 239, 240 (3), 241, 242, 595, 
637 . n. 58, 838, n. Cg, 639, n. 64, 66r, 
n. 26. 

Salpensa, 592, n. 27, 632, n. 33, 642, n. 
77 * 

Salt, 340, 475, 643, n. 83, 689-90, n. too. 
Saltuorii, 690, n. too. 

Saltut, 228, 326, 684, r>. 73. 

— Beguensis, 684, n. 76, 685, n. 83. 

— Burunilanus, 397, 398, 406, 7 °*. n. 30, 
709, n. 8, 713, n. 16. 

— priiali, 326; ut also Estates. 

Salas, 372 (i). 

— Ununlana, 212 (2). 

Salvianus, 501, 32a, 53 », 749. n. 6. 

Salvium, numicipiwn, 640, n. 67. 

Samaria, 269, 270, 407, 428. 

Samnite aristocracy, 58. 

— aspect of Campania, 14, 15. 

— house, 137. 

— period, 551, n. 25, 380, n. 23. 

— wars, 13. 

Samnites, 11, 14, 24, 612. 

Samnium, 14, 30, 204, 379, n. 20. 

Samos, 116, 679. n. 56. 

Sampsigcrami, 477, 663, n. 31. 
Sampaigeramus, 269, 663, n. 31. 
Sanctuaries, set Temples. 

Sanitary arrangements, 8r. 

Sanjak, the, 639, n. 63. 

Sarapieion, Hermupolis Magna, 481. 
Sardeis, tribe, 646, n. H9. 

Sardinia, 8-to, 14, 17, 30, 63, 158, 163, 201, 
207. 2to, 211,311,341,547, n. 14, 548 -9, 
n - * 7 . 553 . °- « 7 , 562, n. 17, 580, n. 25, 
608, n. 22, 630, n. 23, 635, n. 49, 683, 
n. 72, 690, n. tot. 

Sardinian graves, 20. 

Sardis, 141, 585, n. to, 596, 621, n. 45, 622, 
°- 46,655. n- 5 .657. n. 7. 7 ° 7 > ». 48. 


Sarxnntian tombs, 649, n. 95. 

Saxmatian tribes, 154, 261, 354, 511, 649, 
n. 95.659. n- >1,660,0. 17. 

Sarmaiians, 261, 353 5, 362, 363, 371, 399, 
467. 473 . 5 > >. 532 . 649, n. 95. 

— representation of, 108 (2). 

Sarmizigetusa, 643, n. 83. 

Sassanids, 269, 429, 5to, 663, n. 31. 
Saturninus, Julius, 447, 723, n. 46. 

Satumui Balcaranensis, sanctuary' of, 6H7, 

n. 97. 

SauTomates II, king, 66o, n. 15, 731, n. 8. 
Savaria, 246, 642, n. 79. 

Save, river, 236 (l), 244,610, n. 26. 
Scandinavia, 97, 98, 153, 566, n. 30, 577, 
n. 19, 603, n. 17. 

Scaptopare, 252, 478, 648, n. 94, 739, n. 18. 
Scarbamia, 246, 642, n. 79. 

Schools, 147, 346, 424, 425, 723, n. 47 - 
Scodra, 640, n. 70. 

Scopclianus, 202, 601, n. 13. 

Scribes, 278. 

Soipteus II is lariat Augusta*, 415, 433, 435. 
437, 718, n. 34. 7 * 9 - 3 °. «• *. 73 *. »• « 7 - 

— rti luslieet, 2l6. 

Scupi, 244. * 46 . 642, n. 79. 

Scyros, 652, n. lot. 

Scythian funeral rites, 649, n. 95. 

— kingdom. 259, 660, n. 16. 

— lands, 261. 

Scythians. 247, 260 <1, 2), 498. 645, n. 86, 
649, n. 95. G60, n. 14. 

Scytho-Thracian burials, 252. 

Seasons, four. 312 (1), 528 (1), 692, n. 103. 

Sc baste, 269; ste also Samaria. 

Secretaries, private, of empervr, 55. 
Secundinii, 152 (5), 166, Goa, n. 15. 

StiurUas, 364 (A, /). 

Scgesta, 629, n. 20. 

Segusio, 58. 

Scleuecia (Picria), 263, 596. 
Scleuceia-on-TigrU, 95. 141, 597, n. 4. 
Seleudd Empire, 271. 

— period, 624, n. 51. 

Sckudds, 94, 95. 134 . *63. 

Self-government, see City and Villages. 

Selin us, 629, n. 22. 

Semitic civilization, 540. 

— god, 682, n. 70. 

~ goddess, 312 (a). 

— merchants, 267, 269. 

— ~ tribes. 194. 

Semitic-Macedonian family, 269. 
Sempronius Liberals, M., 677, n. 32. 
Santa, 325,685, n. 83. 

Senate, 39, 43, 46, 47, 123, 420, 437, 501, 
55 ®. 5, 57 °, a. 2, 720, n. 39, 734, 

n- 31. 
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Senate, administrative and financial func¬ 
tions, 48, 55,79,8i,138,181,310,325,371, 
y> 3 , 559 - *>• 8, 706, n. 43, 734-5, n. 35. 

— agrarian policy, 202, 316. 

— changes within, 113, 242, 330, 463, 484, 
585, n. 10, 711, n. 12, 730, n. 3, 736, a. 40. 

— election of emperors by, 110, 439, 447, 
457 . 4 « 3 - 

—* elimination of influence, 403. 

— encroachments of imperial power, 79, 80. 

— legislative acta, 184. 

— militarization, 449, 464. 

— opposition to the emperora, 45, lot, 113* 

>8, 119. 374 . 394 . 397 . 4 <>«. 4 ™, 4 * 4 . 4 * 5 . 
572, nn. 5, 6, 585, n. It, 590-1, n. 33, 
698, n. 10, 708, n. i. 

— policy of the emperors towards, 112, 110, 
447, 461, 710, nn. 9, 10, 734 . nn. 34 . 35 - 

— political struggle, 457 . 458 . 493 , 494 . 734 . 
n. 35 - 

— prestige, 393 . 395 . 49 *- 

— recognition ot emperors by, 42, 86, 439, 

443 . 448 . 447 , 45 *. 73 *. 16. 

— Republican, «5, 16, 18, 2a, 35, 114, 308, 
547 . nn- * 4 . * 5 . 54 *. n. 17. 

— restoration of, 112, 459, 463. 

— sanction of imperial power, 77, 78, 106, 
«a«. 138. 404 , 4 * 1 . 533 . 538 - 

— weakening of, 80. 

Senates of cities, 388, 392, 484, 654, n. 4, 
660, n. 20,687, n. 97; stt alio City councils. 

— local, 143, 331. 

— of a village, 250. 

Senatorial aristocracy, 15, 16, 18, 26, 35, 
48, 37 . 77 , »* 3 . « 97 , * 94 . 40 *, 460, 5 * 5 , 
3 * 6 . 333 , 585. n. 10, 684, n. 75 , 697. 7 **. 
n. « 3 . 738 . n- 40 - 

— bourgtoific, 104, 113. 

— class, 87, 122, 123, 187, 190 . 393 , 4 * 5 . 
302, 558, n. 5, 586, n. 16. 

— — in the administration, 47, 48, 186, 
359 - 

-in the army, 40, 42, 47, 127, 421, 511, 

5 * 5 - 

-changes within, 124, 185, 500, 582, 

n. 30,663, n.31. 

-economic activity, 22, 54, 213, 530, 

545-8, n - to, 548, n. 16. 

-elimination of, 421, 460, 465, 492. 

— — persecution of, 75. 

-political activity, 27, 28, 45. 

-rule of, 550, n. 22. 

-wealth of, 246, 293, 326, 671 (III). 

— emperors, 439, 458. 

— families, 101,113,185, 198,253,257,293, 
326, 330, 602, n. 14, 655, n. 5, 674, n. 48. 

— governors, 82, 460. 

— mint, 181, 462. 


Senatorial provinces, 49, 79, 82, 403, 556, 
n. 1. 

— regime, 27, 572, n. 6. 

Senators, 82, 218, 359, 392, 393, 5 > 9 , 5 * 7 , 
53 *. 547 . n. 15, 602, n. 14, 652, n. rot, 
671 (III), 7* 1, n* **, 738 , n. 40. 

— extermination of, no, 401. 

— municipal, 46, 331, 390, 485, 661, n. aa, 
744 . n. 44. 748 , n. 60. 

— Oriental, 585, n. 10, 711, n. 12. 

— political activity of, 27, 113, 439. 

— wealth of, 31, 150. 

Senatuiconndlum, 539, n. 8. 

Stnalui tnpuluupu Rvmams, 15, 25, 38, 77, 
316, 420,57*, n. 8. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, 91, 99, 150, 293, 576, 
n. 18, 580-1, n. 25, 671 (III (25)). 

— M. Annaeus, 91, 581, n. 25. 

Senia, 239. 

Sens (Senones), itt Agedincum. 

Sepiimius Severn*, emperor, t 87 , 335, 3g6 
(1, 24), 400, 401, 47 *. 535 . 826, n. 56, 
627, n. 1, 67! (Ill (14)), 709, nn. 3, 9, 
710, n. 10. 

-arches of, 688, n. 99, 709-10, n. 9, 

712. n. 13 . 74 ". n. 20. 

-army, 129, 159, 402-4, 43 *. 494 . 497 . 

637. n. 57, 7*o-”. n. ia. 

-economic policy, 407-12, 417, 422-4, 

614, n. 32, 622, n. 47, 704, n. 39, 716, nn. 
* 5 . *8. * 9 . 7 *»- 

-imperial cult, 404, 405, 712, n. 13. 

-internal policy, 339. 387. 404-7. 4 ' 3 . 

414,421,424-8.504,688, n. 98, 704, n. 40, 
710, n. 11, 7x1, n. 13, 713, nn. 16, 17, 
714, n. 17. 7 * 4 - 7 . 738 . n. 15. 

-militaristic methods of government, 

448 , 457 , 460, 465, 478 . 

— — opposition to, 401-3. 

-reforms in Egypt, 486, 695, n. 4, 712, 

n. 15, 716, n. 26, 725-6, n. 53, 745, n. 49. 

-terrorism, 401, 4 » 5 . 45 *. 454 . 464. 

7 * 4 . °* * 7 - 

-wars, 411, 4 * 4 . 4 *o, 4**. 4 * 3 . 7 **, 

n. 15. 7 * 7 . n. 29, 726, n. 54. 

Septimius L., 671 (III (24) ). 

Septimiui Sevcras, friend of Statius, 671 
(III (24)). 

Scrap is, 606, n. 19. 

Serbia, 639, n. 63. 

Serdiea (Sofia), 25a. 

Serfdom, 214, 644, n. 84,653, n. 4, 750, n. 7. 

— half-,210,349. 

Serfs, 11, 13, 14, 19, 23, 179, 205, 259, 260, 
*63. * 7 *. 3 * 5 . 400 , 496, 525, 531, 533, 
553 . n * * 7 , 657, n. 8, 692, n. 104. 

— half-, 345. 

— sacred, 257. 
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Serfs, tenant-, 257, 527. 

Stroi publiei, 145, 190, 598, n. 8. 

Servian constitution, 13, 

Services, imperial (/repeal uir^pcawi), 390. 
Servilius Rullus, law of, 549, n. 20. 
Servitium, 639, n. 63. 

Scvcms, Alexander, set Alexander. 

— landowner, 293, 671 (III (24)). 

— Septimius, sst Septimius. 

— Ti. Julius, 695-6, n. 6. 

Sfax (Taparura), 312 (1). 

Shailuf, representation of, 277 (2). 

Shapur I, king, 442. 

Sheep, xo, 30, 61, 208, 230 (3), 231, 237, 
270. 344 . 54 «. n. 16, 646, u. 90. 

— breeding, 302, 306, 331, 675, 690, n. 100. 

— representation of, 20 (4), 44 (2), 152 (1), 
196 (t), 200,3.3 (2), 329 (1.2), 528 (1). 

Sheikhs of tribes, 272, 273, 322; see also 

Prineipts. 

Shepherds, 10, 127, 152 (t), 200, 209, 210, 
215, 228, 230 (3), 231, 233, 251, 253. 
258, 26-2, 271, 273, 305, 306, 618, n. 40, 
630, n. 22. 

— representation of, 300 (1), 313 (a), 329. 
Ship-lessees, 485, 744, n. 44. 

Shipowners (nauuuiaru, va&Xy w«), 145, 158, 

160 (1, a), 163, 170, 198. 296, 338. 450. 
462, 524, 526, 6o8, n. 82, 613, n. 27. 614, 
n. 31. 6a 1, n. 45, 676, n. 49, 704, n. 39, 
7 o 8 , n. 4. 744 . "• 44 - 

— associations of, 157-9, 170, 178, 281, 
327 . 386 , 387. 408 , 410, 431. 450 . 462, 
4 ® 5 . ft® 4 . S27. S 6 ^. "• 29.807-8, n. aa, 660, 
n. 15, 704, n. 39, 707, n. 48. 7 > 5 . «•- 20, 
744 . n. 44 - 

Ships, 31, 70, 163, 165, 261, 381, 443. 483, 
524, 618, 11. 41. 

— building of, 67, 337, 387. 

-representation of, 176 (3). 

— catalogue of, 615-16, n. 35. 

— merchant, representation of. 160 (1, 2), 
265 (2), 328 (a). 

— representation of, 168, 224 (1, 2, 3, 5), 
24'. 336 (2). 

— requisition of, 449. 

— river, 150, 166, 483, 615, n. 35. 

— — representation of, 168. 

Shoemakers, 242, 270, 431. 

— representation of, too (2), 164 (4), 220, 
(2), 236 (2). 

Shoes, 165, 223, 357. 

Shopowners, 10, 17, 21, 31, 100, 104, 162, 
' 75 . ' 76 , 179 . >86, 190, 220 (2, 3), 226, 
263, 287, 297, 379, 385, 386, 410, 519. 
578, 619, n. 43, 621, n. 45. 

— associations of, 178, 527, 579, n. 20. 
Shops, 16, 18, 31, 35, 51, 65, 69, 73 . 74 . 98 , 


144 (2), 150, 162, 166, 173-5, > 77 . > 90 . 
376 , 379 . 53 «. n. 25, 567-8, n. 36, 574, 
n. 40, 57S-9. n. 20, 580, n. 23, 616, n. 37, 
634, n. 41, 694, n. 3. 

— advertisements, 578-9, n. 20. 

— belonging to cities, 143. 

— representation of, 92 (3, 4), ion (1, 2), 
164 (I, 2, 4), 176 (I, 2.) 189 (2), 216 (3), 
220 (2, 3). 

Shows, 81, 191, 571, n. 3; ut also Games. 
Si'a, village, 665, n. 34. 

Siagu.594- 

Si-Aoun, 724, n. 48. 

Sicca, 319, 323, 683, n. 73. 

Sudani, does, 642, n. 78. 

Sicily, 14, 17, 211, 311, 629, nn. l^-aa. 

— administration, 8. 

— agriculture, 10, 30, 67, 547, n. 14, 548-9, 
n. 17, 562, n. 17, 565, n. 24, 5G6, n. 28, 
686, n. 87. 

— cities, 48, 139. 

— commerce, 548, n. 16. 

— com export, 9, 10, 158, 201. 

— economic conditions in, 10, 15, 321, 545, 
n. 8, 553, n. 27, 700, n. at. 

— Greek part of, 14-16, 21. 

— revolts, 476, 630, n. 22, 738, n. 17. 

— servile wars, 208, 341. 

— social organization of, 207-10. 

— sulphur-mines, 67. 

Sicmnius Clarus, Q., 724, n. 51. 

Sidon, 141, 265 (a), 269, 538. 

Sidonian glass, 621, n. 44. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 531, 539, 749, n. 6. 
Sidyma, 655, n. 5. 

Silk, 66, 97 - 

Silk-route, 154, 604, n. 18. 

Silphium, 309, 681, n. 64. 

Silvanus, god, 240 (2, 4), 646, n. 90. 

— Domcsticus, 356 (1). 

— Sator, 647, n. 90. 

Silver, 15. 67, 70, 72 , 97 . *>2 (>). a« 3 . 342 . 
343 . 4 > 3 . 4 ' 4 - 
currency, 470, 472, 473. 

— mines, 343, 413, 643, n. 83, 691, nn. lot, 
xoa, 694, n. 1, 718, n. 32. 

— ornaments, 691, n. 102. 

— plate, 36, 71, 74 . 98 ( 3 ). > 3 « ( 0 . «® 9 . 
552 (> 3 )- 

Silversmiths, 72, 277 (1). 

Silvinus, 662, n. 28, 692, n. 103. 

Siminius Stephan us, T. f 552 (20). 

Sitnon of Cyrenc, 384, 

Sin gar a, 714, n. 17. 

Singidunum (Belgrade), 244, 249, 705, n. 40. 
Sinope, 141, 154, 596. 

Siocnarax, 657, n. 7. 

Siraciam, 660, n. 17. 
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Sirmium, 244, 447. 

Sisapo, 212 (1). 

Siscia, 236 (1), 244, 642, n. 78. 

Siiifis, 425, 724, n. 48. 

SiroXuyoiy set Tax-collectors. 

Sittius. P., 317, 682, n. 69. 

Skelani, 236 (2), 640, n. 69. 

Skiluros, king. 660, n. 16. 

Slavery, 4, 131, 273, 668, n. 37, 750. n. 7. 
Slaves, 115, 328 (i), 329 (1), 373. 455 . 
5 * 5 . S 3 1 . 55 '. * 5 . 583. “• 3 °. 660. « 7 . 

6 ^ 5 . n - 33 - 7 ° 5 » n. ¥>• 

— in agriculture, 18, 19, 30, 6i, 63, 64 (2), 
98, 152 (1), 203-6, 208, 210, 231, 237. 
346, 254, 255, 259. *63, 3 ' 3 . 3 ' 5 . 3 * 7 . 33 «. 
345 - 359 . 55 * ( 3 «)» 553 . "• « 7 . 554 - «• 3 *. 
564-5, n. 23, 580, n. 23, 628, n. 16, 728, 
"• 59. 

— in the army, 30, 129, 549, n. 19. 

— in banking, 98, 240 (1). 

— in commerce, 92 {3), 98, 104, 176 <1. a), 
190. 196 (2), 379, 666, n. 37. 

— in Etruria, 11. 

— half-, 263. 

— household, 98, 190. 

— imperial, 47, 54, 55, 82, 98, 104, 190, 
•98. 3 ° 7 > 5 « 3 ."■ 30 . 629, n. 22,638, n. 59, 
739 . n- « 7 - 

— import of, 105. 

— in industry, 18. 19, 31, 35, 98, 104, 178, 

* 79 . *8'. 345 - 35 °. 580. * 3 . 6 ' 9 - 4 *. 

43 - 

— labour, 3, 190, 549, n. 20. 

— in Latium, 13. 

— managers, 30, 61, 553. n. 26, 565, n. 23, 
628, n. 16, 629, n. 22, 638, n. 59. 

— manumission of, m Manumiauon. 

— masses of, 17-19, 23, 31, 35, 46, 63, 203, 
580, n. 23, 66r, n. 22. 

— in mines, 341, 34a, 369, 618, n. 40. 

— protection of, 370, 374 * 

— public, 145, 190, 598, n. 8, 654, n. 4. 

—- revolts, 350, 550, n. 20, 629^30, n. 22. 

— sacred, 207, 257, 654, n. 4. 

— sale of, 31. 

— state, 492, 531. 

— trade in, 66, 68 (2), 98, 154. 246. 3 <>». 
307, 665, n. 33, 666, n. 37. 

— as war-booty, 16, 88, 545, n. 9. 

—* wars with, 208, 341,630, n. 22. 

Slavonic formations, 533. 

— parts of the Empire, 400. 

— peoples, 249. 

Slavs, 108 (2). 

Slippers, 100 (1). 

Smyrna, 141, 143. 182, 595, 598, n. 7, 619, 
n. 43, 621, n. 45. 

Snake, representation of, 304 (a). 


Soada, 264(1), 666, n. 34. 

Soap, 164 (5), 165. 

Soba, 305. 

Social revolution, 2, 8, 23, 49, 117, 146, 179. 
405. 433 . 448- 464. 497 . 500. 502, 508, 
5 ' 3 . 5 * 5 . 53 '. 543 . n. 3, 587. n. t8; see 
also Antagonism and Class war. 

'Social' war, 24-26, 33, 84, 204, 530, n. 21. 
SoeUtnUs, .7.. 

•Sam Tatenses, 327, 686, n. 85. 

Socotra, 97. 

Socrates, 672 (V (42)). 

Soda, 305. 

Sodikea, 744, n. 44. 

Soknopaiou Nesos, 406, 712, n. 15, 743, n. 
42 - 

Sol. god, 4C1, 509. 

Solar gods, 132 (2), 277 (t). 

— monotheism, 461. 

— pantheism, 256 (l). 

Soldiers, Latin, representation of, 10 (1). 

— Roman, representations of, 76 (2), 108 
(«. 2. 3). 238 («). 248 («. 2), 356 (1). 
360 ('. 2, 3 >. 361 (2), 4'6 (', 2, 3). 

— wives of, 155. 

Solinui, 309. 

Solon, 370, 659, n. 13. 

Solum Italicum, 653, n. I. 

— prcineieU, 653, n. «. 

Solva, 246, 410. 637, n. 57, 642, n. 79, 706, 
n - 44 . 707 . 48. 7 '6. n- 23. 

Somaliland coast, 155, 575, n. 14,604,11. ig. 
Sophists, 114, 126, 130, 149, 601, n. 13, 
619. n- 43 - 835 . «• 5 - 896. n. 6, 73a, n. 15. 
Sorothus, house of, 456 (2). 

Soatratus, 590, n. 32. 

Sousse, tee Hadnimetum. 

Spain, tog, 113, 124, 127, 238,317, 366, 375 . 
474 . 475 . 594 . 830-a. nn. 25-33. 

— administration. 8, 561, n. ia. 

— agriculture, 93, 147, 199, aoi, ao2, 213, 
3 ‘ 2 (i), 553 .n 27, 740, n. 21. 

— cities, 141, 142. 150, 151. 

— colonization, 34, 35. 

— commerce, 19, 21, 66, 69, 70, 158-63, 
•85, 167. ' 73 . 35 «. G'o. n- 24, 631, n. 26. 

— discontent, 355, 373, 374 - 

— economic conditions, 14, 17, 93, 99, 
548-9, n. 17, 572, n. 6, 631, nn. 26, 27. 

— fishing, 689-90, n. 100. 

— imperial cult, 78. 

— industry, 173, 177, 213, 6x6, n. 37. 

— languages, 193. 

— law, 183. 

— mines, 66, 67, 233, 240 (2), 243, 280 (5), 
341-3- 831, n. 28, 690, n. 101, 691, nn. 
toi, 102. 

— pacification, 52, 353. 
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Spain, personification of, 37a (g). Steel, 213, 6to, n. 26. 

— recruitment of soldiers in, 556-7, n. 2. Stephan us of Byzantium, 646, n. 89. 

574, n. 8, 591, n. 36, 631, n. 29, 694, n. 2, Stercoria Gallix, 666, n. 35. 

710, n. 12. Stewards 300 (1); see also Viiici. 

— revolts, 86, 394, 398, 708, n. 3. StipenJiarii, 310, 316, 317. 

— romani/ation, 211, 214, 554, n. 32. Slipendium, 208, 209, 653, n. 1. 

— social structure, 187, 197, 214, 2x5, 239, Stobi, 253, 650, n. 96. 

242, 243, 639, n. 63, 640, n. 65, 641, n. 71, I Stocks, iron. 64 (2>. 565. n. 23. 

644, n. 84, 747, n. 64. 1 Stoic doctrine, 114, 116. 


— urbanization, 50, 51, 83, 93, ill, 112, 
> 34 - ' 35 . 3 o 8 , 211, 214, 215, 388, 574, n. 
11,592, n. 2. 

— wars, 25. 

Spalato, 595. 

Spaniards, 574, n. 8, 631, n. 29, 694, n. 2, 
710, n. 12. 

Spanish cities, 637, n. 57, 705, n. 41. 

— cohort, 738, n. 17. 

— coinage, 182. 

Sparta, 149, 151,563, n. 20, 599,602, n. 13, 
652, n. 101. 

Spartan tyix, 12 (l). 

Spartan*, 392, n. 36, 639, n. 63, 652, n. 101. 
Speculations, 17, 181, 203, 270. 465. 472. 
700-1, n. 21. 

Spttulatorti, 416 (l), 738, n. 17. 

Spices, 169. 

Spies, 454, 437, 458, 6y8, n. 1 r, 729, n. 61, 
733 . «»• *9. 

Spinning, 329 (2), 349. 

Spolctium, 443. 

Stabiae, villas, 30, 58,61. 6«. 92. 237. 553 - 3 . 
n. 26, 564-5, n. 23, 580, n. 23, 634, n. 43. 

— wall-paintings, 60 (3. 4), 62 (1), 68 (1). 
Stables < itahulum ), 64 (a), 263, 565, n. 23. 

— representation of, 329 (l, 2), 528 (1). 
Stadia, 137. 143 . 

Stahl, villa, 634, n. 43, 635, n. 48. 
Standardized goods, 175, 178, 324. 

State agents, ut Government and Officials. 

— control, ut Control. 

— mines, 233, 34s. 

— pressure on the people, 373 . 377 . 430 , 
440 . 476 . 750 , n. 6. 

— property, 483; ut also Land. 

— servants, 483. 

— services due Co, ut Compulsory work; 
Liturgies. 

-slave-, 492, 531. 

— supremacy of, 274, 377, 378, 380, 382, 
383. O'4. 5*^. 7 oa, n. 33. 

Statii, 72. 

Staiio annonaty 608. n. 22- 

Slalionuii, 41 x, 412, 413. 487, 738-9, n. 17. 

Staliones [aroB^i), 97. 170, 338, 427, 608, 

n. 22, 704, n- 40. 724. n. 5 «> 738 , n. 17. 
Statius, 138, 205,225,240 (2), 671 (III (24)). 
Slatores, 738, n. 17. 


— Hercules, 509. 

— ideal, 6t t-12, n. 27. 

— king, 458. 

— kingship, l2o, 121, 586, n. 12. 

— philosophers, 572, n. 6, 586, n. 11, 612. 

— virtues, 458. 

Stoko-Cynic gospel, 119. 

Stoics, 116, 120, 395, 586, n. x 2, 588, n, 2G. 
Scolac, 640, n. 67. 

Stolarch, 485. 

Stones, engraved, 72, 177. 

— precious, 66, 299, 307. 

— semi-precious, 7a, 610, n. 26, 

Storage, 568. n. 36. 

Store-court (alia unaria tl olearia), 64 (a). 
Store-houses, 31, 64 (2), 163, 230 (1), 281, 
580, n. 21, 701. n. ax, 743, n. 44. 

— owners of, 138. 

— public. 296. 

— representation of, 329 (2). 

Strabo, 95, 207, 215, a 1 9 . 371, 3 ° 3 . 3 <> 8 . 309, 
3 * 0 . 540 - n * 17. 563. a 1.604. n. 19,629, 
n. 20. 669, n. 44. 679, n. 56, 689. 
Strasbourg, ut Argentorate. 

2 5 l, 25a, 258, 647, n. 9*. 
rr^ar T/ C4, 296, 473.48a, 488. .500, 657, n. 7, 
665. n. 34. n. 49, 7 »a. *>. 15, 7 «a. 
Straton, 6yo, n. tot. 

Stratonax of Apollonia Pontius, 563, n. 20. 
Stratonicea, 366, 598, n. 7, 599, 656, n. 6, 
698, n. 12. 

Slraimt, 70. j, n. 40. 

Street, representation of, 284. 

— lighting, 297, 597 . 6. 

Strikes. 179, 274, 348, 350, 374, 397, 398, 
40R, 409 . 449 . 473 - 59 *. n. 35 . 6a*. n. 45 . 
677, n. 52, 693. n. 105. 704, n. 39, 715, 
n. 20; see also Anachoresis. 

Sua, 319, 683. n. 73. 

Subatianus Aquila, 405, 7 * 3 , n. 15. 
Subsidies to foreign allies. 718, n. 32. 
Suburbures, 322, 6R4, n. 78. 

Succsus, 416 (2). 

Sudan, 276, 299, 335. 

Sucbi, 635, n. 48. 

Suetonius, 78, 90, 1:3, xi6, 434, 6ot, n. 13. 
Sufctula, 141, 594. 

Sugambri, 76 (2). 

Sulgius L. f. Pap. Caeciiianus, C., 728, n. 61. 
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SulU. !„ Cornelius, 26, 38, 39. 59, 72, 84. [ Syria, urbanization, 50, 27*, 28a, 355, 366, 


y> 3 . 5 ° 4 . 544 . n- 7 . 55 «>, n. », 551, n. 23. 
7 * 5 . n. 53- 

Sudan veteran*, 33, 58. 

Sulmo, 20 (5), 206. 

Sulphur, 67, 208. 

Sumatra, 155. 

Suirnna honoraria, 148, 590, n. 32. 

Sura, 723, n. 46. 

Surgical instruments, representation of, 
.88(«).i8 9 (0. 

Susa, m Segutio. 

Sutunurea. 319, *183. n. 73, 685, n. 81. 
Sweden, 97. 

Switzerland, 141, .65, 594, 632, n. 34. 
Syagna, 377. n. 18. 

Sybam, 6a8, n. .a. 

O. 62. 

Sy Ilium. 634, n. 4, 713. n. 19. 

Symmachi, 436. 

Symmvhiaru, 631, n. 29. 

Symmachus, 437. 

Syn&raphar, 623. n. 49. 

Synltellos, 433. 

Synnada, 6ofl, n. 22. 

Syracuse, 139. 538 . 629. n. 20. 

Syria. 93. 264. 573, 344, o. 5. 660, n. 19. 

— army, 400, 4*8. 4 * 9 . 511, 606, n. 20. 
«**, o. afl, 666, n. 35, 688, n. 99. 726, n. 
54 - 

— dura, 139. 141, 14*. 376. ¥*. 59 S. 634 . 
n. 41,663.0. 31. 7 * 4 . »• « 7 - 

— commerce, 66, 70. 94 . » 57 . *58. '« 9 . * 99 . 
301 . 575 . "• ' 4 . 6 * 5 .665. »• 33 - 

— economic conditions, 93. 157, 411, 418. 
713 . n- » 7 . 7 * 3 . n. 46, 749, n. 6. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94. 

— feudal system, 477. 

— financial management, 55, 694, n. r. 

— Hellenistic culture, 6. 

— industry, 69. 71, 74, 75, 172, 177, 619. 

n -43 

— invasions, 442-4. 447, 474 - 

— languages, 194. 

— laws, 183. 624, n. 51. 

— liturgies, 384, 424. 

— monuments, 151. 

— police, 739 . n - * 7 - 

— pretenders, 444, 475, 731, n. 8. 

— province of, 263, 428, 660, n. 19. 688, 
n- 99 . 695 . «• 6- 

— religion, 13a (2), 256 (l), 461, 509. 

— revolts, 399, 400. 

— road system, 16a, 603. 

— ruins in, 139. 

— social structure, 197, 262. 363, 266. 267, 
* 69 . 3 * 3 . 345 . 4 * 8 . 4 * 6 . 499 . * 54 . •»- 4 . 
W3-6. n. 34. 747 . n- 64. 


378,66a, n. 28. 

Syriac Law Book, 183, 624, n. 51. 

Syrian Christians, 661, n. 26. 

— desert, 265 (1). 

— dominions, 442. 

— equestrian officers, 663, n. 31. 

— fleet, 596. 

— gla«, 7 o, 17a. 

— half-desert, 344. 

— lands, 261, 279,311,354, 426, 662, n. a8. 

— language, 346. 627, n. t. 

— legions, 35 *- 

— merchants, 170, 615, n. 34, 643, n. 83. 

— ports, 94. 95^ 

— rhetorician, 606, tv 19. 

— TctrapoUs, 263. 

— troop*. 662, n. 28, 681, n. 64, 735, n. 36. 

— villages, 345, 661, n. 26, 665, n. 34, 666, 
n. 35 - 

Syrians, 271, 478, 662, n. a8. 
Syro-Phocnician harbours, 170. 

Syria, 328 (a). 

Tabarka (Thabraca), 328 (a), 331. 

TakUa ckmata.* Vtlnas, 628, n. 16. 

Taeape (Gabes), jaa. 333. 

TacCarinas, 319, 338. 

Tacitus, 77 . 78 . 80, 88. 90. 119. 114, 121, 
583. n. 11, 589, n. 27. 706. "• 45 * 

— M. Claudios, emperor. 441 <ar), 447,463, 

464- 

Taifa, 604, n. 19. 

Tailor, too (2). 

— representation of, 220 (6). 

Tala, 327. 

Talmud, 664, n. 32. 

Taman peninsula, 239, a6t. 

Tamil poems, 604, n. 19. 

Tanai*. 134, 261. 

Tanatamun, stele of, 300 (l). 

Tar. 67. 

Tarentum, 36, 67. 172. 

Tarirts for escort, 155, 604, n. 19. 

Tarram, 141, 913. 

Tarraconezuis, 211, 213, 214. 

Tmtiaova, 480. 

Tama, 141,179, 447, 587, n. 18, 588, n. 20, 
620, n. 43, 621,0.45. 

Tartessut, 630, n. 24. 

Taulantians, 238. 

Tnunus mountains, 201. 

Taurians, 260 (1, 3), 658, n. 10, 660, n. 14. 
Tauroi, 645, n. 86. 

Tauromenium, 139, 209, 566, n. 28, 629, 
n. to. 
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Taurus mountains, 258- 

Tax collectors {oiroMyoi), 295, 582, n. 29, 

669. n. 45, 67a (V (36)). 

— (rcAtuwu), 270, 609. 

— farmers (/ nMicani ), 5, 278, 27g, 281, 285. 
286, 292, 296, 297, 309, 341, 382, 389, 
408, 409. 520, 559 . »• 7 . 689- 

-agents of, 34. 

■-companies of, 31, 34, 48, 171, 388, 

389, 705, n. 43. 

-hall-farmers, half-o ffici als , 389, 705, 

n. 43. 

— payers, 48, 295, 365, 373, 382, 383, 389, 
484 . 505 . 5 * 8 . 520, 52T, 66i. n. 24, 677, 
n. 5a. 

— roll, 670. 

Taxation, 48, 53, 143, 226, 380, 394. 

4 ' 9 . 449 . 454 . 5 ° 5 . 5 « 4 -«. 5 3 5 . 53 °. 
562, n. 16, 6to, n. 24, 719, n. 36. 

— in Egypt, 279. 286, 294, 295, 348, 366, 

367. 5 * 5 . 5 ' 7 . 56a, n. 16, 728, n. 60. 

— in Hellenistic states, 5. 

— in Palmyra, 606, n. 20. 

Taxes, gi, 170. «8o, 254. 295, 296, 357. 367, 

373 . 374 . 381. 385. 39 «, 4 «'. 449 - 47 *. 4 & 4 . 
496, 572, n. 6, 574, n. 11, 581, n. 29, 655. 
n. 4. 

— of, 361 (2), 363, 368, 372 W), 
373 . 390 , 39'. Sao, 582, n. 29. 

— assessment of, 79, 388, 512, 515, 517-20, 
562, n. 16. 

— collection of, 3, 17, 48, 49, 55, 79, 82, 91, 

138, 207, 278, 348, 365, 388 409. 450. 

4 « 3 , 484. 499 . 50 ». 512, 515. 520. 521, 
5 a 7 > 559 . 7 . 562, n. 16, 582. n. 29, 698, 

n. it, 705, nn. 4 t, 42, 706, n. 43. 

— exemption from, 207, 294, 515, 653, n. t, 
7 * 5 . n - 5 «- 

— farming of, 17, 382, 388, 389, 409, 559, 

n. 7 - 

— recovery of, 382. 

— reduction of (koi^ot/A*.*), 294, 363, 367, 

368, 391, 669, n. 44,673. n. 46, 727 . n- 59 - 

— remission of, 363, 373, 391, 430, 660, n. 
15, 695 . n - 4 . 899 . n - « 3 . 7 3 7 . n. 59 . 728, 
n. 60. 

— responsibility for, 362, 382, 388-92, 450, 

483, 512 , 514. 5 ' 5 . 520 - 2 . 582, n. 29, 

620, n. 44- 

Taxes on auctions, 520. 

— aururn tironicum, 467, 511. 

— on business transactions, 143. 

— on contracts, 143. 

— crown {aururn coronarium), 363, 417, 430, 

458 , 5 * 5 . 5 ' 9 . 727 . n- 59 - 

— direct, 48, 79, 82, 388, 514, 653, n. 1. 

— on ditches, 581, n. 29. 

— on estates { collatto gltbalis), 519. 


Taxes for the exercise of a trade, 143. 

— on export, 143. 

— extraordinary, 417, 515, 727, n. 59. 

— on import, 143, G60, n. 15. 

— indirect. 79 > 82, 388, 389, 514, 515, 
609-10, n. 24. 

— inheritance, 54, 417, 520. 

— in kind, 259, 431, 485, 517, 520, 725, n. 
51,728, n- 60. 

— land, 143, 207, 008, 294, 385, 388, 389, 
4 ' 7 > 480. 5 * 4 . 5 * 9 . 520 , 582, n. 16, 598, 
n. 7,670, n. 45,673, 674, n. 49. 

— on manumission, 54, 417, 520. 

— for the use of market-places, 143. 

— on merchants, 431, 728, n. 60. 

— on mines, 342. 

— in money, 5‘ 9 . 5 * 0 - 

— municipal, 50, 54. ' 43 . 559 . n. 6, 562, 
n. 16, 598, n. 7, 725, n. 51. 

— paid by Roman citizens only, 48, 53. 
-poll-, 208, 388, 4 t 7 , 514, 581-2, n. 29, 

63*. 31, 694, n. 4. 

— on production, 431, 728, n. 60, 

— on real estate in the city, 143, 514. 

— regular, 390, 391, 4 > 7 . 5 « 5 . 5 ' 7 > 728. n. 
60. 

— special. 373. 390 . 728 , n. 60. 

— supplementary, 390, 320, 7 3 7 > n - 59 - 

— on trade in slaves, 666, n. 37. 

— on uninundated land, 726, n. 53. 

— mtigal, see Vuligalia. 

Teachers, 126. 147, 190. ' 9 *. 7 *> 7 . *»• 4 »> 
Tetania, 670 (II (6)). 

Technique, decay of, 175, 177. 533 - 

— Greek. 19, 669, n. 44. 

— industrial, 36, 175, t? 7 . ' 78 , 279, 350, 
35 *. 693. n. 107. 

— military, 40, 353 - 
Tegea, 79. 

Tdamone, 12 (a). 

Tdtm, 44 (2), 364 <*). 372 (/). 

Telmcsus, 598, n. 7, 655, n. 5. 

Tembrogius valley, 657, n. 7. 

Temples, 136, 137, 230 (1, 3). 242, 267, 272, 
346,659, n. 13,662, nn. 26, 27,665, n. 34. 

— banking business, 270, 622, n. 4G, 623, 
n. 48. 

— Cdto-Germanic, 226, 227, 234. 

— confiscation of the property of, 453, 457. 

— factories, 179, 486. 

— fairs, 649, n. 94. 

— flight to, see Anachoreiis. 

— industry. >79. 279. 

— taro^Ot in, 266. 

— land of, 254, 259, 266, 285, 286, 345, 369, 
481, 517, 655. n. 5, 656, n. 6, 657, n. 7. 
672-3, n. 46. 

— maintenance, 147. 


4736.2 


T 
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Temples, in Nubia, 300 (i), 302, 305, 306, 
339. 679. o. 58. 

— privileges of, 266, 689. 

— representation of, 100 (0,276 (1,2), 332. 

— right of asylum, 284, 298. 

— rural, 221. 

— secularization of, 286, 287. 

— serfs of, 657, n. 8. 

— territories of, 49, 50, 83, 207, 257, 267. 
Tenants, 61, 208, 210, 254, 255, 344, 348, 

409. 455. 457, 499, 500, 5*3, 553, n- 27. 
554. «»'• 3«. 3*. 6*9. n. t8, 635. n. 49, 
638, n. 59,655, n. 4, 687, n. 97, 7*6, n. 53. 

— in the army, 30, 127, 496. 

— free, 257, 263, 266. 

— half-tenants, halt-owners, 368, 699, n. 14. 

— in the Hellenistic period, 19. 

— husbandry of, 30, 98, 101, 201, 203-6, 
3*3, 3*7, 359, 362. 

— of imperial estates, 214, 367, 368, 389, 
397. 398, 409. 4'8. 4*5, 4*6, 478, 58-1, 
n. 8, 621, n. 45, 628, n. 16, 692, n. 104, 
701-a, n. 30, 7*5. «• 53- 

— increase of, 23, 35, 104. 

— militarization of, 425, 42C. 

— native population as, 225, 228, 231, 232, 

*39> *4*> *5».3'5. 3*3. 33*>. 33*- 

— obligatory service of, 327, 327,661, n. 23. 

— peasants transformed into, 10 Peasants. 

— of public, land, 209, 214, 653, nn. 1, 2. 

— self-government of. 323. 

— »«&. *57, 345, 5*7- 

— transformation into landowners, 325, 367, 
369. 4*3. 4*5. 4*6- 

— Sec also cWoai; Peasants; and Serfs. 

Tcnos, 631, n. 31. 

Ttmiow, 370, 410, 637, n. 57. 

Teoa, 601, n. 10, 691, n. 101. 

Tcrentius, M., 152 (1). 

Tergcste, 141, 206, 235, 237, 39*. 57*. n. 5, 
611, n. 26, 629, n. 17, 651, n. 97. 
Tcrmesaus, 477,653, n. 5, 705. n. 40. 

Terra Mater, 44 (2), 43. 

Ttrra ligtllata, 70, 175, 575, n. 13, 617, n. 39. 
Territories of cities, 71, 127, 143, 145, 233, 
*35, *37, *43. *46, 261, 272. 310, 311, 
3*7.3*6,327.330.334.335,357. 36*. 376. 
4*5, 479. 548, n. 16, 354, n. 32, 629, n. 22, 
632, n. 33, 638, n. 39, 640, n. 67, 699, n. 
12, 700, n. at, 720, n. 38. 

-concentration of land in the hands of a 

few landowners, 195, 246, 330, 664, n. 32. 

-formation of, 50, 134, 135, 207, 232, 

242, 250, 252, 319, 322. 

-land-tenure in, 658, n. to, 697, 702-3, 

n. 34. 

-liturgies, 385,476,512,527, 705, n. 42. 

-organization of, 192, 207. 208, 215, 


*55, *57, 258,263,266,267,269,317,323, 
334,4*8, 564-3, n. 23, 600, 606-7, n. ao, 
643. n- 83, 645, n. 88, 646, n. 89, 647, 
n. 92, 630-1, n. 97, 653, n. 3, 661-2, 
nn. 26-28, 665-6, n. 34, 7»7, n. 31. 

— of cuilaUs, 209. 

— of forts, 227, 228, 232, 246,325. 

— of legions, 245, 250,640, n. 65, 641, n. 74, 
642, n. 78. 

— of Punic cities, 314-16, 347, nn. 14, 15, 
548. n. 17, 682, n. 70. 

— of temples, see Temples. 

— of tribes, su Tribal. 

— of a village, 142, 230, 427, 480, 500, 646, 
n. 89,656-7, n. 7,661, n. 26,665-6, n. 34. 

Ttrrilorium conttibuium, 232. 

Terrorism. 29 31, 401, 415, 449, 45'"5, 
461.464, 487, 491,492- 

Tertullian, 708, n. 5, 714, n. 17. 7>6, n. 28. 

TtiU’ 4 /, 182, 623, n. 48. 

Testerariae (ship), 168. 

Testaccio, Monte, 218,607, n - *2,631,0. 26, 
633, n. 36. 

Trliapfla, 137. 

Tctrarchs, 270. 

Tetricus, C. Pius Esuvius, Gallic emperor, 

447. 498. 

Teurma, 233. 

Teutonic tribes, 659, n. IX. 

Textile industry, 568, n. 38, 6ao, nn. 43, 44. 

Textiles, 156, 547. n. iC, 614, n. 32. 

'Phallus, 55a. n. 26. 

Thamugadi (Timgad), 140, 14*. «75, 3**, 
373. 376, 594* 626, n. 56. 643, n. 88. 

Thapsus. 315. 

'Phases, 599. 

Theadelphia, 480, 490.669, n. 45, 744. n. 44. 

Theatres, 81, 137, 143, 191, 221, 226, 245, 
272, 376, 453, 645, n. 88, 665, n. 34. 

Thebaid. 303. 

Thebbora, 699, n. 12. 

Theiss, river, 362, 649, n. 95. 

Tbelepte. 322. 

Theodoric, palace of, Ravenna, 529 (1). 

Theodosia, 259. 

TheJositous, Codex ; see Codex. 

Theodosius I, emperor, 436, 437, 469, 475, 
736. n. 1. 

Theon. C. Julius, 293, 672 (V (29)), 673. 

— son of Theon, 293, 672 (V {30)). 

Theoninus, 293, 672 (V (40)). 

Theophrastus, 344, n. 5. 

Theopompus, 639, n. 63. 

Thermae, 629, n. 20. 

Thermae, 234. 

Themopolium, 144 {2). 

Therroutharion, Aurelia, alias Hcrais, 293, 
49*, 673, 747, n- 62. 
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Thermutharion Lycarionis, 67a (V (43)). 
Thessalonica (Salonika), 141, * 53 - 595 . 650 , 

nn. 96, 97, 740, n. 20. 

Thessaly, 253, 651, nn. 97, 98. 

Thcudalis, 315. 

Th^'-esre (Tebessa), 141, 3*3, 684, n. 75. 
Thiasus, 645, n. 86, 66o, n. 15. 

Thibaria, 319, 682, n. 69. 

Thibilis (Announa), 323, 330. 

Thiges, 683. •». 73 - 
Thignica, 319. 

This he, 652, n. 101. 

Thmouis, documents from, 675, 677. n- 52. 
Thrace, 134, 142, 151, 249, 25!, 252, 270, 
353 . 355 . 357 . 400 ,418,4*6,427,428,443, 
447 . 5 ". 643, n. 83, 644, n. 8», 647-9. 

no. 91-95, 666, n. 34, 690, n. io«, 724, 
nn. 50, 51, 740, n. 2i. 

Thraccs, 647, n. 90. 

Thracian nlot, 648, n. 92. 

— army, 400. 

— Carpi, 44a. 

—• Chcrionese, 600. 

— cohorls, 109, 251, 648, n. 92. 

■— dress, 25a. 

— ‘Herds’, 253, ‘> 49 . n. 95 . 735 - " 36. 

— kingdom, 354 - 

— landowners, 650, n. 97. 

— lands, 183, 366, 426, 644, n. 85. 

— language, 346. 

— law, 183. 

— names, 651, n. 97. 

— peasants, 251, 252, 439, 501, 7 ' 0 . n. 12. 

— rider-god, 647, n. 92. 

— tribes, 235, 249, 258. 

— village, 478. 

Thracians, 6, 7, t'J 4 . 233 . 2 . 35 - 237 . 244. 247. 
249 . 25 «. 4 *> 7 . 5 ' 8 , 639, n. 63, 640, n. 67, 
643-4. n. &v, 646, n. 89. 647, nn. gt, 92. 
649. n. 95. 

— representation of, 108 (2). 
Thraco-IUyrians. 235, 244, 345. 

Tlirasoa Pact us, 114. 

Thraso, 489. 

Threshing-floor, representation of, 313 (1), 
692, n. 103. 

Threshing machine (plnuUum fnmkun), 669, 
n. 44. 

Thuburbo Majus, 141, 319, 330. 595, 682, 
n. 72. 739 . n. 17, 742, n. 27. 

Thubumica, 686, n. 84. 727, n. 57. 
Thubursiax Nuinidarum, 141, 322, 331, 

684, n. 77. 

Thucydides, 646, n. 89. 

Thugga, 34, t 4 t, 318, 319, 328 (i), 594, 
683. n. 73 .686, n. 87, 743, n. 42. 
Thyadra, 619-20, n. 43, 657, n. 7, 707, n. 47, 

7 » 5 . n. 19, 723. n. 46. 


Thysdms, 455. 

Tiber, river, 55, 81, 85, 182. 

Tiberias, 269, 587, n. 18, 664, n. 32. 
Tiberius, emperor, 77, 85, 91, 95, 102, 106, 
119, 249, 292, 563, n. 18, 575, n. 14, 589, 
n. 27 . 599 . 670 (I (1)). 

— administration, 79. 

— coins, 576, n. 17- 

— colonies, 642, n. 79. 

— finances, 55,76 (2), 77,182,388,623, n. 49. 

— foreign policy, 5a, 319. 

— imperial cult, 78, 79, 546, n. 12,569, n. 1. 

— internal policy, 8r, 84, 700, n. 21. 

— provinces, 86,101,124. 

—- urbanization, 84. 

Tibullus, 63, 91, 565, n. 24. 

Tigellius Ialysus, M, 293, 672 (V (43)). 
Tigris, river, 95. 

TU-Chatd, 164 (•)- 

Tiles, 237, 580, n. 25, 6t I, n. 26. 

Timber, 67, 609. 

Timesitheus, C. Fuiius Sabinus Aquila, 442, 
459 . 733 . n- 26. 

Tiragad, see Thamugadi. 

Tin, 66, 213, 630, n. 24, 690, n. tot. 

Tipasa, 319. 

Tironet Aiiani, 592, n. 36. 

TutninmH, fundus, 628, n. 16. 

Tithe [dfiumaf), 207-9. 

Tilia Matrina, 647, n. 90. 

Tilinius Capito, 585, n. 11. 

Titulitanenses, 683, n. 73. 

Titua, emperor, 106, 112, 118, 125, 221, 295, 
670 (I ( 5 )). 672 (VI (45)). 

Toilet abides. 69, 164 (a), 169, 349 - 
Tokens, see Ttuerae. 

•Tomba del Duce\ 20 (2-4). 

Tomi, 141, 154, 249, 596, 645, n. 86, 646, 
n. 89.647. n. 90,649. n- 95 - 
Toparchict, 270. 

Toparchoi, 427, 725, n. 51. 

Topirus, 25a. 

Torcutics, 72, 175. 

Toulouse, 175, 2t8. 

Town-planning, 597, n. 6. 

Trachonitis, 271,344, 664, n. 33.692, n. 103. 
Trade in articles of prime necessity, set 
Necessities of life. 

— in clothes, 152 (5), t66, 612-13, n. 27. 

— companies, 170, 171. 

— in com, set Corn. 

— in food-stuffc, see Food-stufls. 

— freedom of, 53. 54, lot, 145, 170. 

— in oil, see Oil. 

— in fnimeuts, 69. 

— retail, 486, 5 * 4 - 

— routes, set Routes. 

— in slaves, set Slaves. 
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Trade, ‘sflatt’, 307, 680, n. 6a. 

— supervisors of, 278. 

— in wine, see Wine. 

Trajan, emperor, 108 (l, 2), no, 120-2. 
i» 4 , 163, 213, 267, 310, 364, 39a, 420, 
4 * 8 . 458 . 589 » nn. 27, 30, 599, 620, n. 43, 
693-8, nn. 1-8, 707, n. 48, 710, n. 9. 

— arch of, at Beneventum, m Beneventurn. 
-at Tiragad, 140. 

— army, 89, 126, 173, 510, 573-4, n. 8, 
591, n. 36,631, n. 29,659, n. 11,694, n. a. 

— colonics, 140, 199. 3 *', 3 **. 35 *> ( 4 ). 
376 , 554 , n- 3 «» 6*6, n. 56,642, n. 79. 645, 
nn. 86, 88. 

— column of, 108 (1, 2,) 236 (1), 248 (i, a), 

357 . 36 « (»)• 6l *. 695. n. 4, 709, n. 9. 

— economic policy, 18a, 199, aoa, 209, 356. 

358 . 359 . 3 *i. 363. 3 ®. 405 . 4 <> 9 . 375 . 
n. 14, 602, n. 14, 608, n. 23. 615. n. 35, 
686, n. 87, 694, n. I, 697. 

— foreign policy, 354 . 355 , 3 « 3 - 

nn. 19, 2a 

— harbour of, 339. 

— internal policy, 357. 3 **. 37 ®. ¥H- 505 . 
n. 10. 641. n. 71, 651, n. 97, 696, nn. 6. 
7, 698, n. 8. 699, n. 12, 711, n. it. 

— market of, 568, n. 36, G94, n. 3. 

— oppoaition to, 116, X17. 

— revolt* under, 126, 348, 676, n. 50, 693, 
n. 103. 

— urbanisation, 134, 135, 249, 251, 325, 
355 , 36 a, 366 , 592, n. 2,647. «• 9 «- 

— wan, 123, 154, 137, 281, 236 (1), 246, 
340 . 349 . 355 . 357 . 358 . 37 «. 384. 39 ». 39 *. 
423, 446,600,694. n. I, 693, nn. 5.6. 

— Set aha Tropacum Traiani*. 
Traianopolia, 134, 252. 

Tralles, 655, n. 3, 700, n. 21. 

Transjordan, 94,95, 135. 136, *70, 87 *. 376 . 

. 59 *. *. fr> 7 . *>, 665. n. 33. 

IrovjviUiLv, 364 (i). 

Ttaaspadma, regu, 574, n. 8, 60a 
Transportation, 91, 146, 159. 177. * 73 . * 87 . 
301 , 385. 386 , 408. 476 , 483. 636. o 55 . 
703. *>• 38, 743 . "• 4 * 

— of the amvna, 424, 485. 

— of the army, see Army. 

— business, 153. 

— of com, set Com. 

— by desert-route, 155, 605. 

— of the emperor's baggage. 729, n. 61. 

— of foodstuffs, 145, *46. 360 (2), 416 (3), 
463. 484. 600. 

— by land, 146, 166, 386. 387, 485, 590 - 9 , 
n. 9, 700 -I, n. 21, 743-4, n. 44. 

— means of, 9, 145, syt, 165, 166, 337. 648. 
n. 92. 

— nationalization of, 279. 462, 463. 


Transportation, representation of, 160 (1, 
*). («- 5 ). *36 <i>, 248 (1), a8o (1, 3, 

4 ). 4*6 (*)• 

— responsibility lor, 424, 744, n. 44, 745, 

n- 45 - 

— by rtvrr, 165, 166, 485, 744 . *>. 44 - 

— by sea, 177, 386. 

— of state goods. 381, 384, 387, 449, 450, 
S' 9 . 5 * 0 , 5 * 4 . 743 , n. 44. 

— of State messages, 387. 

— of state officials, 387. 

— of taxes in kind, 485. 

— trade. 744 . n- 44 - 

— See also Cnrsus fabliau. 

Transporters, t6a, 165, 167, 170, 823, 879, 

744 . 44 - 

Transylvanian mountains, 247. 

Trapena (Trebuond), 443. 

Treasure, hidden, 34a, 691, n. 101. 
Treasurers, 148, 674. a. 49. 

Treasuries, imperial, 182, 71a, n. 13, 7*8, 
»■ 59 

— municipal, 148, 735, n. 35. 746, n. 56. 

— See Aaamea and Fuats. 

Treatises on agriculture, see Agriculture. 
-ichthyology, 6t6, n. 35. 

— — industry, 19. 

-law, 183. 

-zoology, 615, n. 35. 

Trebcllius 1'ollio, 435. 

Trebenischte, 639, n. 63. 

Treveri, 883, 225, 738, n. 17. 

Tr*vet, see Augusta Treverorum. 

Tribal aristocracy, a 19, 225, 644, it. 

— authorities, 635, n. 51. 

— communities, 107, 344 - 706. n- 43 - 

— districts, 229. 

3 ' 8 . 


84. 


— institutions, 637, n. 57. 

— manner of life, 662. n. 28. 

— market-places, 251. 

— organization, 50, a 10,272,323,650, n. 97. 

— territories, 209, 22a, 842, 243, 321-3, 
3 * 5 . 3 * 6 - 7 . 330 . 640, n. 71,646-7, n. 90, 
684, n. 76. 

Tribe 251,27*, 650, n. 97,665, n. 34. 

Tribes (genus), 194, 258, 267, 305, 318, 319, 
338 . 345 . 354 . 373 , 44 *. 44 ^, 474 . 5 »°, 
630, n. 23,631, n. 27,642, n. 78,647, n. 90, 
659, n. 11, 685. nn. 78. 83, 720, n. 38, 
738, n. 17. 

— in the army, 467, 493, 511. 

— attached to cities, 51, 83, 206, 232, 237, 
3 **. 357 . 39 *. 640. n. 67, 651, n. 97. 

— desert, 95 . 30 »• 

— federations of, 238. 

— organization of, 210, 214, 215, 218, 219, 
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238. 439, 441-7. 449-33. 261. 270, 321. 
3«*. 333. 57«, *»- 5* 839, n. 63, 640-1, 
n. 71, 646, n. 89, 666, nn- 34. 36. 

Tribe*, patfnti of, see Prmftsti. 

—- urbanization of, 50, 83, 907, 311. 

Tribe* [inbtu), 13, 8t, 685, n. 83. 

Tribunals, organization of, 30. 

Tnbwtui, 311. 

Tributarie*, see Stiptndiarii. 

'l'rihuie, 69. 101, 438, 371, 301, 303, 333, 
606, n. ao, 631, n. 31. 

Tridcntum, 83, ao6, 571, n. 5. 

Trluulehio, 56, 57, 58, 68 (4), 70, 96, 146, 
•5»* ,66 * 32«. 55«. *5. 582. «■ «8, J8°. 

n. 43- 

Tripoli. 3»3. 334. 593- 7*4. ‘7- 

Tripoli*, 141. 318, 334, 335. 

Tr fp t tkma uiu, 339- 

Tripolitania, 334. 335, 337-9. 680. n. 6|. 
G87. n. 98. 688, n. 99, 694, n. 103, 714, 
n. 17, 743, n. 48. 

TripioUmu*, 76 (1). 

Trim, goddess, 638, o. 6a. 

Triton, 314 (1). 

Troesmia, 449, 645, n. 88. 

Troeren, 696, n. 6. 

Tropaeum Traiani,’ ay). 

Trophcnius, 653, n. 5. 

Trullenses, 647, n. 90. 

Tublas, 663, n. 33. 

Tullius Mcnophilua, 444. 

Tunisia, 31a. 339 (1), 734, n. 48. 

Turin, tu Augusta Taurinonim. 

Turkman, Chinese, 604. n. 18. 

Turkish Empire, 334. 

Turifkw mtttonm, 331. 

Tumsrum (Tournai), 633, n. 38. 

Tunis, aio, 630, n. 43. 

— Tanalleni, 394. 

Tyana, 498, 747. «- «• 

Tycbe, of a city, 100 (a), 160 (1), 609. 

6Ha, n. 70. 

Tymlaris, 629, n. 20. 

Tyrannius, C.. 673. 

Tyrant*. Thirty, 731. n. 8. 

Tyras, a6i, 643. n. 87, 659, n. 11. 

Tyre. *4'» »«'. 2”. 4<>7. 428, 538, 59®. 

663, n. 31. 

Tyrian purple, 1*8. 

— jtatio in Puteoli, 163. 

Ubii, a44, 445. 

Uchi Majua, 319. 330, 428, 594, 684, nn. 69. 

7 <». 723 . n. 51. 

Ucubi, 683, n. 73. 

tilpian, 403. 407. 425. 7'». n »4. 7‘4-*3. 

n. t8, 717. n. 30, 719, n. 38. 

Ulpiaoa (Nlocsia Superior], 446. 


Upu. 645. n. 89. 

Lip:us. Adianus Papdnus, T-, 634. n. 4. 

— Appulaua EurycJe*, M-, 602, n. 13, 698, 
n. ss. 

—- Corneous Lsdianut, Gallic e mp eror, ^6 

— Longinus, M., 647, n. 90. 

Umbria, 14. 30, 38, 738, n. 17. 

L'mbricius Scaurua, 256 (3). 

L'mbrii, 639, n. 64. 

Umbrodvabetliam, 11. 

Uroeri, 914 (4). 

U/Hbrimprimi, 706, n. 45. 

Unemployed, 31, 104. 

1 ,’nfuniAiii, representation of, 96 (1). 

Ural mountains, 66. 

L'ranius Antoninus, usurper, 663, n. 31. 
Urbanization of the provinces of the 
Roman empire. 49. 50, 8*8v 93, 103. 
107. no, III, 134. I3S. «»7. *33. »44. 
*45. *49- 27*. 28a, 346, 334. 353. 362, 
365. 366. 375. 378-8o, 384, 425. 426. 4»9, 
498. 360, n. 10, 571. n. 5, 574, n. II, 59*. 
n. a, 647, n. 91. <*4. n- 32. 7*4. » '7. 

72V n. 51. 734, n. 54. 

— of Italy, 14, tl. 13V 734. "• V • 

— Stt sin Africa; Asia Minor; Britain; 
Dalmatia; Danube lands; Egypt; Gaul; 
Germany; Greece; Spain; Syria. 

Urgulanilla, 670 (II (11». 

Uadis, 630. n. 93, 683, n. 72. 

Usurers, 48. 

Usury, 36. 

Uau pr*pritu, 369. 

Uthina (Oudna), 349 (i), 331. 

Utica, S'4. 3>V 
U'tiua. Sp. f., C., 441. 

— P. 241. 

Usalts, 315. 

Vaballathus, king, 444. 446, 663. o. 31. 

Vac can, 639. n. 63. 

Vardus, L. f. Aemilius Laboo, L., 655, n. 3. 
Vaga, 317, 4*8. 7*V 5«- 

V*p. 511. 

Vaiaoo, 703. n. 38. 

Val Catena, 434 . 

Valens, emperor, 653, n. 2, 731, n. 8. 

Valent ia, 630, n. 23. 

Valeria Atticilla, 684, n. 76. 

— Gai, 676, n. 49. 

Valerian (P. Lictnius Valertanus), emperor, 
266, 443. 444. 477- 863. n * 3«» 730. nn. 
3. 7- 

Valeriam. 433. 

Valerius Eudaemon, 705, n. 40. 

— Scatilius Castus, 477. 

— C., veteran. 669, n. 44. 

Vallis Poernna, 83. 
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Vespasian, restoration of peace, iof>. 
— revolts under, 201, 31 x. 


Vanacini, an, 630, n. 23. 

Vandal rule in Africa, 311. 

Vandals, 446, 529, n. 2, 684, n. 75. 
Vanisnenscs, tribe, 685, n. 83. 

Varciani, 642, n. 78. 

Varius Marccllua, 719, n. 35. 

Varro, 30, 63, 64 <2), 206, 549, n. 17, 550-1, 
n. 25, 565, n. 23, 616, n. 35. 

Varus, 52. 

Vases, 72, 94, 306, 307, 603, n. 17. 

— factory of, 173, 617, n. 38. 

— representation of, 300 (1). 

Vteligal fmariantM, 705, n. 43. 

— Umxinii, 607, n. 20. 

— Mail Rubri, 606, n. rg. 

— vktnmat (probably liberUiit), 619, n. 43. 
Vtttigalia, 317, 598, n. 7, 632, n. 33, 706, 

“• 43 , 7 aH, n. 59 - 
Vcdius Antoninus, P., 602, n. 13. 

— Gaius, 696, n. 6. 

Vegetables, 217 ( 3 ). *64. 750. n 6- 
Veit, 13, G29, n. 18,696, n. 7. 

Veleia, 195, 584, n. 31. 

Velitrac, 59ft, n. 9. 

Vcnidius Rufus, 721, n. 44. 

Vcnta Silurum (Caerwent), 141, 229, 63G, 
n. 51. 

Venus, 1G0 (1), 256 (1), 441 (2/), 569, n. 1. 

— Augusta, 705, n. 43. 

— Grnetrix, 76 (2). 

— Pompeiana, IOO (2). 

— temple of, at Eryx, 207. 

Vcranius Philagrut, Q.,6ofl, n. 13. 
VcrcelUe, Si t, n. 26. 

Verccurulus, too. 

Vtndarii, 725, n. 51. 

Vcrgilius Eurysaces, M., 32, 701, n. 21. 
Verginius Rufus, 572, n. 6. 

Verona, 139, 232, 442. 

Verres, 10, 553, n. 27, 700. n. 21. 

Verrius Flaccus, 616, n. 35. 

Vet us, Lucius, emperor, 267, 606, n. ao, 
696, n. 6, 704, n. 39, 714. n. 18, 716, n. 24. 
Vespasian, emperor, 86, 88, 292. 493, 504, 
536 . 

•—administration, no, 112. 

— army, 89, 90, 105. 107, 109, 467, 573, 
n. 8. 

— colonies, 572, n. 5, 627, n. 7. 

— economic policy, 110, 198, 201, 295, 389, 
582. n, 29, 670, G72 (V (36)), 674, n. 47. 

— internal policy, 112, 113, 572, n. 5, 584, 
n. x, 585, n. 10. 

— opposition to, I * 3 “586, nn. 15, 16, 
587. n- 9> 590, n. 33,631, n. 20, 674, n. 47. 

— provinces, 125, 21 (. 214, 215. 239. 242, 
270, 3 *o. 574 . n - 8 » 830 . n * 2 3 . 632. n - 3 *. 
681, n. 64, 694. n. 2. 


— urbanization, 107, no. Hi, 134, 36a, 
366, 592, n. 2. 

— wats, 154, 221,353. 

Vesta, 96 (4), 396 (25). 

Vestalia, 96 (4). 

Veadnus, 582, n. 29. 

Vesuvius, 61, 194, 195. 

Veterans of the army of Augustus, 88. 

— auxiliaries, 214. 

■— barbarizabon of, 449. 

— city aristocracy, 186, 334. 

— city residents, 33, 59, 203, 242, 246, 565, 
n. 25. 

— of the civil wan, 28, 29, 31, 33, 58, 59, 
554 . n- 32 . 555 . n. 33. 503 . n. 31. 

— colonies of, iet Colonies. 

— liturgies, 723, n. 46. 

— native aristocracy, 239, 272. 

— oriental, 556, n. 2. 

— owners of land in Egypt, 54, 287, 296, 
427 . 489 . 5 fi '. n. 15, 669. n. 44, 673, 
674 - 5 . n. 49, 726. n. 53, 746, nn. 57, fio. 

— privileges for, 403. 

— religion of, 650, n .95. 

— romaniring influence, 250, 556, n. 2. 

— settlement of, 51, 199, 245, 247. 

-in Africa, 317-19, 3 * 3 . 682, n. 69, 

G83, n. 73, 685, n. 81, 686, n. 84. 

-in the border lands, 511, 714, n. 17, 

737 . n. 10. 

-in Cyrenc, 310. 

-in Germany, aai, 227, 228. 

-in Italy by Trojan, 356 (t), 358, 696, 

n. 7. 

-in Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

-in Syria, 428. 

J — village aristocracy, 499, 666, n. 35. 

— well-to-do landoxvners, 71, 186, 229, 231. 
Vetidius Juvenalis, Q., 331. 

Vettii, 92. 96. 

Vetdi, house of the, 92 (1-4), 96 (1-4), 
57 «. 

Vettius, Ftrmus, 100 (2). 

Vctulonia, 20 (2-4). 

I'rxiUclMnti, 460, 606, n. 19, 641, n. 75. 
Viatka, 566, n. 30. 

Vibius, I^ntulus, L., 602, n. 13. 

— Salutaris, C., 591, n. 34, 602, n. 13, 629, 
n. 21. 

\ r uani, 205, 325. 685, n. 83. 

Vicatii, 591, n. 36. 

— ra/ionalxum, 691, n. lot. 

Vicetia. 232. 

Vwi, 128, 204, 205, 207, 2t8, 219, 222, 228, 
* 44 - 245. 325. 427 , 630, n. 23, 633, n. 38, 
646. nn. 89, 90, 651, n. 97,685, n. 83. 
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Vitim, iitinia, 633, n. 37, 656, n. 7. 

Victor, Aurelius, 433, 434, 729, n. 1, 736, 
n. 1, 740, n. 2i. 

Victorious, called also Verota, 452. 
Victory, 43, 76 (2), 132 (a), 140. 4*0 
(ac/), 44 ' (*'./). 508 (l c). 

Victualling, su Food. 

Vicut Amlaidina, 646, n. 89. 

— Annaeus, 325, 685, n. 83. 

— Casianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Celeris, 646, n. 89. 

— Glerneiuinianm, 646, n. 90. 

— Haterianus, 325, 685. n. 83, 699, n. 12. 

— ad Mediarn, 643, n. 83. 

— N'arcisianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Quintionis, 646, n. 89. 

— Secundini, 646, n. 89. 

—• turre Muca{-poris or -trails), 646, n. 89. 

— Ulmctum, 240 {4). 646 -7, n. 90. 

— Ultinsium, 646, n. 90. 

— Vcrccundemis, 325, 685, n. 83. 

— Verobritlianus, 646, n. 89. 

— Vindonianus, 245, 641, n. 76. 

Vienne, 216, 218. 

yUici, 61, 313 (1), 528 (a), 628, n. 16, 
640, n. 69, 647, n. go: ttt aha Managers. 
Vil/a* rusliuu, 30, 63, 64 (2), 345, 551-3, 
n. 26, 564. 

Villages, aristocracy of, i« Aristocracy. 

— attached to cities, 51, 246, 250, 255, 257, 
27*. 3 « 7 . 3 * 9 . 323 . 646, n. 89, 657, n. 7. 
7 * 7 . n- 3 «- 

— attached to legions, 245. 

— attached to a temple, 266, 656, n. 6, 658, 
n. 8, 662, n. 27. 

— on imperial and large estates, i« Estates. 

— land of, ut Territories. 

— larger, in Syria 272, 273, 

665, n. 34. 

-in Egypt (nirponiXtis), itt AfyrpoeoAc,?. 

— self-government of, 514, 657. ". 7 - 

— transformed into cities, 666, n. 34. 
Villas, Africa, 312 (1. 3), 313, 329, 339. 

528 ( 0. 529 (2). 692, n. 103. 750 . n- &• 

— Belgium, 175, 618, n. 40, 633. n. 38. 

— Britain, 175, 229-31, 617-18, n. 40, 636, 
nn. 52, 54. 

— Campanian, 30, 58, 60-62, 551 -3, n. 26, 
564-5, n. 23. 

— Dalmatia, 239, 639, n. 64. 

—- Danube lands, 641, n. 76. 

— Egypt, 676, n. 49. 

— fortified, 461, 528 (t), 530, 658, n. to. 

— Gaul, 175, 218, 219, 617-18, n. 40, 633, 
n. 36. 

— Germany, 225, 226, 228, 618, n. 40, 634, 
n. 43 - 635. n- 48. 

— Histria, 234, 235, 237, 638, n. Co. 


Villas, of Horace., 563, n. 22. 

— industrial concerns in, 175, 225, 226, 
617-18, n. 40. 

— Palestine, 664, n. 32. 

— fnuirtet of, 69o, n. 100. 

—- Pompeian, srt Pompeii. 

— representation of, 60 (x-4), 62 (1, 2), 
230 (t), 234, 276 (I), 528 (I), 529 (2). 

— Roman Campagna, 376. 

— Sardinia, 630, n. 23. 

— Sybaris, 628, n. 12. 

— Syria, 262, 263, 660, n. 21. 

Viminacium, 151, 244, 602 n. 15, 610, n. 

24, 641, n. 74. 

VirndmHortS, 564. 

Vindcx, 572, n. 6. 

VwdUlarii, 654, n. 4. 

Vindobona, 244. 

Vindonissa, 141, 632, n. 34. 

Vine, countries growing, 67. 

— culture of, 10, 21, 22, 67, 70, 93, 98, am, 
203, 209, 216, 223. 239, 258, 271. 283, 
* 94 . * 96 . 3 * 4 . S 3 *. 343 . 344 . 544 . n. 5. 
548 - 9 . **• * 7 . 55 °. n - * 5 . 553 . «• * 7 . 574 . 
nn. 10. 12, 579, n. ai, 581, n. 25, 658, 
n. 10, 692, n. 103. 

— decay of, 195, 366, 481. 740, n. 21. 

— dressers, 367. 

— growers, 72. 

— permission to plant, 202, 209, 628, n. 12. 

— planting. 165, 195, 281. 547, n. 15, 54 ®. 
n. 16. 675. n. 49. 

— prohibition of planting, 22, 202, 35O, 
548-9. n - « 7 . 6 * 8 . n. 12. 

— representation of, 312 (l), 329 (2). 
Vineyards. 270, 564. 

— capitalistic, 30. 

— destruction of, 2, 21, 202, 315. 

— divine protector of, 264 (t). 

— implements for work in, 65. 

— investment of money in. 22, 98. 

— labour in. 204, 263,580, n. 23. 661, n. 23. 

— model, 61, 580, n. 25. 

— preponderance of, on private estates in 

Kgyi*. 490 . 673 . *>• 46 . 674 - 5 . 49 . 74 *. 

n. 32, 746, n. 60. 

— private property in Egypt, 281. 

— protection of, 665, n. 33. 

— representation of, 196 (2), 5*8 (*)• 

— on waste lands, 628, n. 12, 692, n. J03. 
Vintage, 564, 578. 

— representation of, 92 (2). 2t6. 

Vipasca, 214, 342, 585, n. 8, 691, n. tot. 
Virgil, 29, 4 *. 43 . 63. 9 *. *'6. * 3 *- 

— buulica oC 578. 

Vutus, 76 (a), 356 (1). 

Virunum, 72, 141, 233, 558, n. 5, 597, n. 5, 
6tx,n. 26,637, n. 57. 
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Vitcllius, emperor, 86, 106, 125. 

— Felix, A., 743, n. 4a. 

Voconui, a 18. 

Volscians, 13. 

Volubilb, 83, 141, 570. n. a, 57a. n. 3. 394, 
683, n. 7a, 687. n. 97. 

Volunteen, 40, 89, ia8, 503, 311. 
Volusianus, emperor, 433. 

Vopuous Syracusius, Flavius.. 435, 436, 711, 
n. 13. 

Vorodri, Septiraius, 663, n. 31. 

Vdrdivar, 641, n. 76. 

Vulcanus, 13a (a), 256 (1). 


Wage-earners, 178, 190,471. 

Wages, 190, 471. 

Wall-painters, 230 . 

War booty. 2,16, 26,88, 353. 3 &> (3), 545 . 
n. 9, 694, n. 1. 

— humanization cf, 543, n. «. 

— supplies, 41a. 

Watch-tower (MaySciAa), 72a. 

Water seller (aqualcnia), representation of, 

189 (a). 

— stations, 97, 271. 

— supply, 81, 142, 143, 234, * 7 *. * 79 , *80 

(3), 30®. +98, 679, a 58- 

— wheel («<&>?), 669, n. 44. 

Wax, 66, 67. 134 - 

Weapons, su Arms. 

Weavers. 486. 62©. n. 44, 743, n. 4a. 

Weaving, a 13, 349 - 

Wedding, representation of, 161. 

Welsenau, 613. n. 37. 

Wetterau, 635. n. 48. 

Wild beasts, import of. 70. 134. 307, 

S 3 ®. 339 - 

— skin, of, 338. 

Wine, (be the army, 67, 159, 165, 223. 

— as currency, 490. 

— dealers, 166, 431, 607, n. at. 

-rep resen tat-oc of, 02 (3), 160 (l), 

•6 4 (•)• 

— deliveries of, 480, 71a, n. 15, 7*1. n. 45. 
743 . n. 4 *- 

— doles of, 149. 

— estates, 92, 564-3, n. 23. 

— export, from Carthage, 548-9, n. 17. 

-from Gaul, 574, n. ia, 607, n. at. 

-from Greece, 254, 349, n, 17, 65a, It. 

101. 

-from Italy, 67, 70. 194-5. 547 . »». > 3 . 

348, n. 16,611. n- 26,639, n. 64. 

— — from Thrace. 643, a. 83. 

— growers, 98, 203. 

— import into Italy, 550, n. 25, 366, nn. 28, 
29. 


Wine jan, 9a {3), 160 (1), 264 (3, 4). 547 . 
a. 16, 365, n. 23, 611, n. 26, 639, n, 64. 

— making, 15a (3). 

— —- represen ration of, 92 (a). 

— over-production, 98, 199, 201. 

— pipe. 628, n. 12- 

— press (urrafor), 64 (2), 481, 564. 

-representation of, 92 (a). 

— producers 0! Italy, 202. 

— production, 9. > 9 . 63, 98, 101, 174. 191 . 
ao 4( 216. 223, 234, 314, 3 a., (a), 373. 
518, 548, n. 17, 551, n. as, 364-5. n. 23, 
566, n. 28, 578, 628, n. 1 a, 639, n. 64, 643, 
n. 83, 736, n. 39, 730, n. 6. 

— shops, 338, 364, 578. 

-representation of, 92 (3), 164 (l), 

196 (*)• 

— store-rooms, 6t, 64 (a), 364, 380, n. at. 

— trade in, at, 36. 57, 67, 70 - 7 *. » 58 . '63. 

166, 167. 202. 547. n. 15. 548, nn. 16, 17. 
364. 610, n. 26, 613, n. 27, 73 *. 39 - 

— transportation of, 159. *&> (4). 4«5 
-representation erf, 164 (3), #24 (l, 

*). *4« <«)• 

— wholesale trade in, 37, 196 (a). 

Wood cutting, 690, n. too. 

— deliveries of, 475. 480. 

— precious, 66, 154, 338. 

— requisitions of, 424, 721, n. 45. 

Woods, 61, 244, 373; sftalio Forests. 
Woodsmen, 687, n. 97. 

Wool, to, 36. 71, too (o), 20O, aa 3 , 037. 
618, n. 40.6ao, n. 43. 

- basket, representation of, 289 (4). 

— comb for carding, representation of, 289 

(s). 

— factory. 175. 

— garments, 71, 17a, 173, 337. 379, H. 90 . 
6to.lt. 43. 

— industry. 74. 6«9. n 43. 6*0, « 44- 

— stuffs. 36. 89. 73. 74. «3». 371; wt also 

Dyed. 

Working-classes. 35. 346, 348. 379. 4«7. 315 . 

527 - 

Workmen. 31, 46, 275. * 94 . 3 * 5 . 378 . 385, 
471 .578, 617, n. 39,622, n. 45, 673, n. 46. 

— in agriculture, 204, 219. 230 (l), 329 

( 0 . 34 * • 

— associations of, 178, 190. 462. 621, n. 45. 

— bound to the profession, 325, 526, 530, 
6ai,n. 45 - 

— hired. 63, 179, 330, 331. 

— in industry, 32, 274. 350. 

— in mines, 340, 343. 

— nationalization of, 179. 

— representation of, too (2), 224 (a. 3), 

r* (•). 

— social status, 334. 
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Workmen, strikes, 179.6ai, n. 45,677, n. 52. 

— wages, 190. 

Workshops, 11, 36, 7a, 98, 104, 175, 177, 
261, 373, 6x6, n. 37. 

— employees of, 305. 

Worms, 634, n. 45. 

Writing-pen, representation of, 289 (8). 
Wroxeter (Viroconium), 635, n. 51. 

Xiphilinus, 719, n. 36. 

Yarn, 486. 

York, m Eboracum. 

^elea, 655, n. 5. 

Zcnobia, 429, 444, 446, 461, 474. 


Zenon, agent of Apollonius, 544, n. 5, 6a*. 

n - 45 . 665. «• 33 - 
Zeugei, 316. 

Zeus, 76 (1). 

— Cbryiaor, 654, n. 3. 

— Epiphanes, 5%, n. 27. 

— Panainaros, 654, n. 3. 

— temples of, 369, 656, n. 6. 

Zimrccnvs or Ziroizcs, 322, 684, n, 78. 
Zliten, 313, 338, 339, 692, n. 103. 

Zodiac, 356 (1), 31a (1). 

Zor.aras, 433. 

Zoology, treatises on, 615, n. 35. 

Zor/ixu-5, king, 660, n. 17. 

Zoaimus, 433, 740, n- 23, 749, n. 6. 
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Pro Rab. 4 . . 
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54 ®* n - 16 
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707, n. 48; 716, n. 23 
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• • 
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iv. 7. 13 ft . . 

. . . . 940(9) 

iv. 1 ... 

• 

• 

• • 

573 , 0. 7 

Stcph. Byzanc.: 


German. 99 . . 

a 

• 

• 9 

635 . n- 48 

S.V. Adiirx . . . 

. . . 646.0.89 

Tertullian: 





s.V. JdAfuor. . . 

. . . 639. n. 63 

Ad. Mat. 1 17 . 

• 

0 

9 0 

7 * 4 , 0. 17 

Strabo (References 

arc to Casaubon's 

^. 35 - 6 . . 

• 

• 

• 9 

714,11. 17 

enumeration]: 


11 

• 

• 

0 9 

7 M. n. 17 

*43 . 

. . . 630,0.25 

4C . . 

• 

• 

• • 

70. 8, n. 5 

>47 . 

.... 212(1) 

AdScapdam 2 . 

• 

• 

• • 

708, n. 5 

l6 9 . 

. . . 630, n. 25 

3 - 

• 

a 

• • 

714. n. 17 

*07 . 

... 548. n. 16 

5 • 


714, n. 17; 716, n. 28 

*'4 . 

... 548, n. 16 

Dt Pallia a. . 

• 

• 

• 9 

714, n. 17 

2l8. 

. . . . 20(1) 

Thcopompul [FCrlliit. 115]: 


265 fr. . . . . 

. . . 629, n. 20 

F 40 ... 

• 

• 

9 0 

639, n. 63 

3x0 .... 

. . . 739. n. 18 

Thucydides: 





314. 

... 548, n. 16 

ii. 96. 3 . . 

a 

a 

0 9 

646, xi. 89 

3«5 . 

- - - 639, n. 63 

97. 2 . . 

• 

• 

9 9 

646, n. 89 

642. 

.689 

Tibullus: 





7 .j 6 . 

. . . 66a, n. a6 

iii. 3. II . . 

« 

• 

9 • 

565, n. 24 

796 . 

. . . . i«6, n. 






798 . 

. . . 669, n. 44 

L’lpian: 





821. 

679 . o- 59; 680, n. 61 

Frog. Vatic. 220 

• 

9 

• 9 

642, n. 81 

835 • • • 309; 584. u- 8; 681, n. 64 

Fiagtri. iii. 6 

• 

• 

0 • 

7 <> 4 , 39 













































830 Index of Classical Authors 


Varro: 

Dt Rt Rust. 

i. 2. 3 • 

6 f. . 

9 • 

ii. praef. 

Zosiraus: 
i. 12 . 


Zosimus (cwif.): 

i- 13.732, n. 21 

550, n. 25 26. 737, n. 15 

550 ,n .25 36 ...... . 737 , n ->5 

550,0.25 37. 737 , n. 15 

550 , n. 25 45.737, n. 15 

46. 737 , »*• «5 

69 737 , **• «o 

7 »->. 737 . n. 11 

721, n. 42 















III. INDEX OF INSCRIPTIONS 


F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal 
Administration in the Roman Empire: 
p. 3 ^ 7 , no. 49: see FIR/P 71. 
p. 354, no. 51: ace/LS 214. 
p. 356, no. 53: *cc FIRA 1 70. 
p. 363, no. 59: sic F/RA‘ 7a. 
p. 364, no. 60: sec ILS 1981. 
p. 365, no. 6t: see ILS 609a. 
p. 403, no. 82: see OC/S 502. 
p. 405, no. 83: see SyU.' 837. 
p. 407, no. 86: ice Syll* 839. 
pp. 411 ff, nos. 90-92: *ec IG ii*. 1100, 
1103, 1104. 

p. 424, no. *04: ice IG vii. 2870. 

AJA: 

1*. W.pp. 3 * 5 ff - ; • • 666, n. 34 

Artur ic. Expedition to Syria: 
iii, p. 2H0, no. 355 . 663, n. a8; 692. n. 103 
Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William 
Ramsay : 


pp. 27 ff. . . . . . 

p. 33, no. 9 : lec ICRR iv. 

• 

444 - 

621, n.45 

L'An. dp.: 

1895. 22 . 

• 

57 «»n. 5 

1900,131 631, n. 31; 650, n. 97; 694. n. 4 

, 9 ° 5 . 77 . 

• 

566, n. 29 

■£>" 7 , «<*>. 

■ 

64a, n. 77 

»45 . 

• 

665. n. 34 

! 9 ° 9 > * 3 * . 

0 

665, n. 34 

igtt, »o6. 

• 

701. n. at 

161. 

• 

696,0.6 

1912, to: sec CIL xvi. t2. 

61-70 .... 

• 

628, n. 13 

' 7 '. 

• 

. . 605 

1913 , a . 

• 

651. n. 97 

85 . 

• 

too (1-2) 

94 . 

• 

lot (t-2) 

20 3 . 


• • 337 

226. 

• 

685, n. 83 

» 9 « 4 , >64. 

0 

601, n. 12 

216. 

0 

65'- n - 97 

» 9 ,6 > 38*39 • • • • 

• 

68a, n. 7a 

4a: see FIR A 1 70. 

60. 

0 

555 . n- 33 

128. 

0 

635 . n - 49 

« 9 * 0 , '3 . 

• 

646, n. 89 

*4 . 

• 

647. n. 90 

22. 

0 

681, n. 64 

5 '. 

• 

633, 38 

64 . 

• 

598 . n. 9 

9 '. 


681, n.64 

93 . 

• 

681, n. 64 

1920,114-15 . . . . 

• 

686, n. 84 


4736.2 U 


L'An. <p. {amt.) 


1921, at . . . 686, n. 84; 727, n. 57 

48: sec CIL xvi. 16. 


'922, . 

685, n. 83 

65. 

646, n. 90 

67 . 

647, n. 90 

70 . 

647, n. 90 

86 . 

589, n. 9 

93 . 

628, n. 16 

116. 

6to, n. 26 

* 9 * 3 . 28. 

685, n. 83 

75 . 

629, n. 22 

95-98 . 

737 , n. t2 

'924. 21 . 

656, n. 5 

28-30 . 

686, n. 87 

50 . 

651, n. 97 

57 . 

® 5 '» n - 97 

66 . 

572 , n. 5 

89 . 

563. n. 18 

82 . 

. . 600 

>47 . 

646, n. 89 

•48 . 

646, n. 89 

' 925 . * . 

635 . n.51 

68: se*- CIL xvi. 13 


73-74 . 

701, n. 21 

126 (ef. 1926, p. tg) . 

• • 599 

'926, a . 

616, n. 35 

«5 . 

739 . "• '7 

«6 . 

608, n. aa 

« 927 . 49 . 

725. n. 5 « 

6 a. 

646, n. 89 

<m. 

646, n. 89 

95 . 

663, n. 3 t 

1928, 23 . 

683, n. 73 

80 . 

556, n. 1 

97 . 

705 , n - 43 

'33 . 

706, n. 43 

•46 . 

. . 689 

'83 . 

613, n.27 

> 929 . '58 . 

730 . n. 4 

* 93 °. *0. 

. . 689 

122. 

598, n. 9 

« 932 . ' . 

567. n- 35 

* 933 . 74 . 

. . 241 

«5 . 

662, n. 28 

Annnairt du Mus/e mat. dc Sofia: 


1922-25, pp. 129 ff., nos. 

648, n. 93 

Armuario d. {/?.) Sc. arch, di Atom: 


2, 1916, p. 146, no. ig . . 

619. t>- 43 

ArduBfir Pap.: 


2, p. 450, no. 90: see SB 8821 


Ath. Mitt. : 


a1 , 1896, p. 112, no. 1 . . 

655. n. 5 

p.113, no. 3 . . 

655, n. 5 




















B32 Index of Inscriptions 

Alh. Mill, {font.): 1 A. Crider ini, AquiUin Rita*'. 


34, 1859, p. 197, no. 6a: sec IGRR iv. 444 
27, 1902, p, 102, no. J02 . . 619, n. 43 

Benndorf and Niemann, R/iun in Ljkien, &c. : 

i, p. .701, n. ai 

Bonn. Jahrb .: 

>33- , 93°> no- «3 • • • • 610, n. 24 

Bruns, Font. fur. Rom.'': 

18: see FIRA* 13. 

28: see FIR A 1 ai. 

30: sec FIRA* 24. 

63: ace FIR A* 49. 

79: sec F/RA * 71. 

80: ace FIR A 1 72. 

81: ace FIRA* 74. 

86: see FIRA• 103. 

97: ft* FIRA* 108. 

115; see FIRA 1 ioa. 

116: see FIRA * 101. 

Fr. Buechrler, Ant hoi. Lot.: 

396: ace CIL iii. G660. 

BSA : 

a 3 , 1918-19, p. 72 f., no. 7 • • • 599 
47 . « 95 *. PP- 9 <» ff • • • 658. n- 8 

G. Rruain, AquiUia, GuiJa star.: 


P• *0. 567 . n. 35 

p. 48, fig. 25: ace L’An. / p . 1932, 1 
p. 118, no. 18, fig. 71. . . . 176(4) 
But!. Common.: 

33. >9«5. P- *»8. fig. a . 583, n. 32 

BCH : 

to, 1886, p. 413 . . . . 706. n. 47 
11. 1887.P-30.no. 45 • • • 599 

17. 1893. P- 530: ** 1 GRR »v. 186. 
ao, 1896, p. 64 .... 256 (2) 

ai, 1897, pp. t6i ff.: see M. Hoileaux, 
Etudti I, pp. 271 ff. 

33. «899. P 389 .056 (1) 

36, 1912, p. 592, no. 48 . 648, n. 92 

44, .920, p. 93, no. 28 .... 399 


45 . 1901. p. 156- no. 9: sec IG xii. Suppl. 
p. 156, no. 364 

46. 1900. PP- 190 ff- . . . 701, n. 23 

47 . 1903 . P- 63 . no. 23 . . 651, n. 97 

pp. 275 ^ VA*. dp. 1904 .57 

51, 1927, p. 97. no. 64 ... 599 

p. 108, no. 83 . . . . 599 

52, 1928, p. 412, no. m . 655, n. 5 

pp. 416 ff., no. v . 655, n. 5 

Bull. Arch, du Com. dt Traiau: 

igig, pp. dxxxvi ff..44 

Bull. hit. Arch. Bulg.: 

5, 1928-9, p. 379 . . . . 648, n. 92 

Bull. Russ. Arch. hut. ConstanlinopU: 

4 - 1899. PP- * 7 * ff: *« L'An. dp. 1900, 131 
pp. 184 ff..600 


045-6.609 

Akad. Vld. 0 Um/m: 

1928, p. 6r, no. 26 . . . 725, n. 5 t 

CIG: 

1804-7. 6 > 4 . n > 3 * 

0700 . 599 

3 73 ®."06. n. 47 

4258: see TAM ii. 518. 

4411: sec Mon. Ant. 23, 1914, p. 175. 

CIL : 

i*. aoo.68t, n. 68 

614: see ILS 13. 

709: see ILS 8883 . 

1013-16: sec ILS 746 oa-d. 

10x7.32 

2340: see ns 9443. 

pp. 280 ff., no. xxiiiA: see US 8745. 

ii. 1423: see FIRA' 74. 

143H: see IIS 5971. 

' 5 a8 . 553 * n. 27 (31) 

1610: see IIS 1981. 

1963: see FIRA * 23. 

1964: sec F/RA• 24. 

1970 .70a 

* 9*7 .013 (2) 

5041: sec ILS 15. 

6278: see FIRA « 49. 

iii. 183 . . . G62, n. 27; 665, n. 34 

184, Addit., p. 97a: see Welles, 

Roy Con. 70. 


28a: see IGRR iii. 154. 

356 (14191): sec OG/S 502. 

58 a -4 • • 

. . . 614, n. 31 

586 (J 2306) 

. . . 651, n. 97 

59 « • • • 

. . . 651,0.98 

656. . . 

650. n. 97; 651, n. 97 

703 • 

. . . 650, n.g7 

707 -. . 

. . . 650,0.97 

749 • • • 

• • • 647. n. 90 

770 .. . 

. . . 647,0.90 

77 a • • • 

. . . 647, n. 90 

974 • • • 

. . . 643, n. 83 

loot . . . 

. . . 643, n. 83 

1104 . . . 

. . . 643,0.83 

1180 . . . 

. . . 643, n. 83 

1181 . . . 

• • • 643, n. 83 

1182 . . . 

. . . 643,0.83 

1208 . . . 

• • • 643, n. 83 

1209 • 

... 643. 0. 83 

> 33 * • ■ • 

. . . 641,0.71 

1363 - 

. . . 643, n. 83 

1573*1 ■ • 

. . . 643,0.83 

•579 • • • 

... 643, n. 83 

1650: see ILS 2378. 

2015 . . . 

. . . 720, n. 38 

*774 • • • 

. . . 640,0.71 

2776 . . . 

. . . 640, n. 7a 


































Index of Inscriptions 


833 

CIL (coni .): 


CIL (cant.): 



iii 3022. 

640, n. 71 

iii. 12692 . . 

s • « » 

640, n. 70 

3066 . 

640, n. 71 

12693 • 

• • • • 

640, n. 70 

349 °. 

662, n. 27 

13250:see 

ILS 5968 


4057 ...... 

642, n. 79 

13737 • • 

• • • • 

647, n. 90 

5800: sec Inur. Baiiariae 

HI. 

13730;see 

IOSPE i*. 404. 


5816: see Inscr. Bausaruu 

IH 7 . 

'3743 • • 


646, n. 89 

5824: see Inset. Baiscriae 135. 

13819 . . 


640, n. 70 

5830: see Inset. Banariat 141. 

13820 . . 

• • « • 

640, n. 70 

5833: sec Inter. Sfmmu 144. 

13821 . . 

• • • • 

640, n. 70 

6 4*3 . 

628, n. 12 

14068. . 

• t ♦ • 

642, n. 79 

6660 (and 14161): see . 

inur. Exfid. 

14162. 2 (and p. 2328”): see IGRR iii. 

Us Syria, iii, p. 280, no. 355. 

1074- 



6810-13 . 

686, n. 90 

14165. 8: see ILS 6987. 


7251: see ILS 214. 


11 ff.: see ILS 6987. 

74 <*. 

647. n- 90 

14191:see 

ocis 5.9. 


7474 . 

645, n. 88 

14195: see Foisch. Eph. ii. 28. 

75*6 . 

646. n. 89 

14203. 15: see IG ii*. 1099. 

753 * • • 645, n. 89; 646, n. 89 

14206. 4: see ILS 5981. 


7533 . 

646, n. 89 

.4214.20 

• • • • 

647. n. 90 

7536 . 

646, n. 89 

26 . 

• • • « 

646, n. 90 

7565 . 

646, n. 90 

33 • 

• • • • 

646, n. 89 

7633 ( 837 ) .... 

643, 0.83 

• 43 * 3-8 • 

• •II 

640, n. 71 

7795 . 

643 . "• 83 

14356 . 3 « • 

• • • • 

641, n. 74 

7847 . 

<H 3 .83 

14370: see Inscr. Baiaariac 

' 75 - 

785*. 

643. n. 83 

14370. 10: 

ice Inscr. Ihtwiae 361. 

7853 . 

«H 3 . n - ®3 

« 4384 . ' 


662, n. 26 

7868. 

643. n. 83 

2 . 

• • • • 

661, n. 26 

7954-5 . 

643. n. 83 

3 • 

• • • • 

662, n. 26 

7936 . 

6 - 13 . n. 83 

14387a:see 

IIS 6958. 


8009. 

643, n. 83 

U 387 /and Jff: see ILS 9199. 

8021. 

643 . n. 83 

•4409 - 

• • • • 

1147, n. 90 

8060. 

643. 0. 83 

* 44 »«* 3 

• • • • 

647. n- 90 

8112 (cf. 13636) . . 

641. "• 74 

14422. 1 

• • • • 

647, n. 90 

8:69. 

642, n. 81 

» 4437 - * 

• • • • 

647. n. 90 

8«97 . 

<H*. 0. 79 

M 44 ' • 

• • • • 

C46, n. 89 

8*99 . 

642. n. 79 

* 444 * • 

• • • • 

646, n. 89 

8200. 

642. n. 79 

>4447 • 

645, n. 88; 

647. n- 9 » 

8238. 

642, n. 81 

14448 ■ 

• • • • 

645, n. 88 

8240. 

642, n. 81 

•4493 • 

• • • • 

628, n. 12 

8350 . 

640. n. 69 

15062 IT. 

• • • • 

640, n. 72 

10471-3: sec US 1153. 


dipL xvi, p. 859: »cc CIL xvi. 38. 

,0 57 ° . 

641,11.76 

dipl. IX, p. 1959,sec CIL XVI 

• 5 - 

*0921 . 

642, n. 79 

dipl. xc, p. 2ooi # icc CIL xvi. X32. 

xaoio. a .... 

611, n. 26 

IV. 117 . . 

.111 

• 96 ( 4 ) 

12283: see IG ii*. 1099. 


1507.6 . 

• • • • 

580, n. 23 

12336: ICC Syit . 1 m . 


2618 . . 

s • « • 

566, n. 28 

**345 . 

647, n. 90 

3130 • • 

• • • • 

100 (i-a) 

'*407 . 

647,0.90 

5563-8 - 

1 1 1 1 

566, n. 28 

«* 4»9 . 

6 - 17 , n. 90 

557 ' • • 

• • • • 

• 9 * ( 4 ) 

xa 463 . 

647, n. 90 

5573 - • 

• • • • 

. ga (4) 

1*479 (14440) • • • 

646, n. flg 

5577 • • 

• • • • 

• 9 * ( 4 ) 

1*487 . 

645. n- 88 

.... 

566, n. 29 

12488 . 

646, n. 90 

6499 - • 

• • • • 

- 55 * ( 3 ') 

•2489 . 

647, n. 90 

6672 . . 

• • « • 

564. "• *3 

12491 ••• 240 (4) 

I 646, n, 90 

6886 . . 

• • • * 

564, n. 23 

'* 49 * . 

646, n. 90 

6887 . . 

• s • • 

564. n- *3 

'*494 . 

646,11.89 

6888 . . 

• • • • 

564, n. 23 

4734.2 

U 2 




























































B 34 

CIL (. :ont .): 


Index of Inscriptions 


Vi. 


6892. 

- 565. n- 23 

6893 . 

553 . **• 27 ( 3 ‘) 

6995-7 .... 

• • 552 ( 3 *) 

37-39 .... 

- 638, n. 59 

40 . 

. 638, n. 59 

4 ‘. 

. 638, n. 59 

42 . 

• 638, n. 59 

433 . 

. 638, n. 62 

434 . 

. 638, 0. 62 

436 . 

. 638, n. 62 

450 . 

. 638, n. 62 

452 . 

. 638, n. 62 

475 . 

. 638. n. 59 

532.2 . . . . 

. 707. »*. 48 

532: sec ILS 6680. 

875: see ILS 1374. 

1874: see ILS 1118. 

2603. 

• 555 . n- 33 

S 34 6 . 

. 640, n. 71 

5050: kcFIRA* 71. 

5267. 

. 684,0.76 

8l 12. 1-4 . . . 

. 611,11.26 

8*90 . 

638. n- 59 

M. 

. 701, n. 21 

067 . 

. 699. n. 13 

1002 . 

. 701,11. ai 

*377: ns 1098. 

•423. 

. 64a, n. 81 

'478. 

. 686, n. 90 

1603. 

. 704, n- 39 


ll)QO.161 

1958: see ILS 74G oa-t. 

2305: see //-f 8745. 

9899 (cf. 31697) • • 855. n- 4 

9278: ** 7453 - 

9494 .'W> (*“*) 

9783: see ILS 7778. 

981a: see C/£ i*. 1017. 

*8548. 533 . *>. 37 (30 

29809.161 

31836: see ILS 1327. 

vii. 775-6.636. n. 51 

863.636, n. 51 

viii. 30.887, n. 97 

68 .682. n. 68 

69 ..682, n. 68 

270.685, n. 83 

885 (cf. 12387): sec ILS 6803. 

1641: see ILS 6818. 

1648 .600 

2170: see ILS 8499. 

° 3*9 .683, n. 72 

2441 ft.687, n. 97 

2615.683, n. 73 

4192 (cf. p. 1769): see ILS 6851. 

4194 (cf. 18490): see ILS 6852. 

4199 (cf. 18493): see ILS 6850. 


CIL (utd.): 

viii. 4205 (cf. 18497): see ILS 5752. 

4249 (cf. J8503): see ILS 6852a 
4836 (cf. 16911) . . 684, n. 78 

4884: see ILS 6800. 

6357: see ILS 6868. 

7041 (cf. 19423): see ILS 6857. 

7963 (c L 19849): sec ILS 5473 - 
7988: see ILS 5648. 

8210: see ILS 6864. 

8280 (20077): see IIS 6869. 

8369: see ILS 5961. 

9250. 600 

9^3.687. n. 97 

10488 (cf. 11001): see Inur. Tup. 231 
11451 (cf. 23246) . . 685, n. 83 

11824 (cf. p. 2372): sec ILS 7457. 

12065.685, n. 83 

12331: see ILS 4440. 

14428.709, n. 8 

'5497 . 600 

•5775 .683, n. 73 

> 73*7 .683, n. 73 

20627: see ILS 4490. 

20834: «fc US 6885. 

22637. 62.347, n. 13 

22729: see ILS 9394. 

22787-8.684, n. 78 

23116.685,11.83 

23125: see ILS 6777. 

23165 .683, "• 73 

23166 .683, n. 73 

23*95 .684, n. 78 

23246.684, n. 76 

23599 .682, n. 70 

23831: sec ILA 279. 

23832 . 686, n. 90 

23833 .319 

23834 . 3*9 

23849.683, n. 73 

2.3876.683. n. 73 

23896.699, n. 12 

23897: see ILS 8941. 

24003 .683. n. 73 

24004 . 6 « 3 . n- 73 

254*7 . 683 . n. 72 

25450 .683, n. 73 

25703-4 .600 

25902: see FIRA 1 100. 

25943 . 884 . n. 75 

26121.6oo 

26239: sec IIS 9398. 

26416.684, n. 75 

26582.743, n. 42 

27790 .*68 

27823.683, n. 73 

28073 fT..684, n. 76 

ix- 10.648, n. 93 




























































Index of Inscriptions 



C 1 L (coni.): 


«x. 338. 

. 642, n. 81 

2564. 

. 640, n. 71 

3028: see ILS 7367. 


3651. 

. 628, n. 16 

3674: ITS 7455. 


3673: see ILS 7455a. 


6072. 

- 598, o- 9 

6^75. 

• 598. n - 9 

*•924. 

553 , *»• 27 (30 

*613. 

. 562, n. 18 

1624. 

. 562, n. 18 

*797 . 

. 56a, n. 18 

2489. 

. 629. n. as 

5081. 

. 6a8, n. 16 

6104. 

. 682, n. 70 

6592: see ILS 7451. 


8977 . 

. 629, n. aa 

704'. 

. 629, n. aa 

7189. 

. 629, n. aa 

7957 . 

. 6a8, n. 16 

8038: see FIR A 1 72. 


8051. ao . . . . 

• 547. n. *5 

8aaa. 

. . 68 (a) 

*'• «39. 

• • *7«(3) 

377 . 

... 600 

379: see /ZJ? 6664. 


3793 . 

. 696, n. 7 

3797 . 

. 629, n. 17 

379H. 

. Sag. n. 18 

52*3. 

. &I3. «• 83 

5635: see ILS 6640. 


6107: see ILS 509. 


6308. 

• 735. 0. 38 

xii. 2459 60 . . . . 

. 633. 37 

5874 . 

• 633. n- 37 

xill. 365a. 

• 633. 0. 37 

4228. 

• 835. 49 

5010:see IIS 7007. 


Can. 

• 738. n. 17 

«358 . 

. 640, n. 67 

6618. 

. 641, n. 75 

7<>70. 

. . 152(1) 

75<>7. 

. 640, n. 67 

8254. 

• 633. n. 37 

>0025 . 

. 621, n. 44 

10029.43 ... 

• 6'4» 32 

>•630 . 

• • 4*6 (3) 

xiv. 2069. 

. 696, n. 7 

3608. 

. 739. »• *8 

432<*. 

• 705, n. 43 

4378 . 

. 663, n. 31 

4549. 

. 608, n. 22 

457°. 

• 628, n. 16 

4708 . 

57a, u. 6 

xv. 6957-63 .... 

. 621, n. 44 

xvi. 12 . 

. 627, n. 7 

>3. 

627, n. 7 


CIL (coni.): 

xvi. 15 . . . 

. * . 627, n. 7 

16 . . . 

. . . 627, n. 7 

38 . . . 

. . . 640, n. 67 

13a ... 

. . . 724. 50 

CIS: 

ii. 3910. . . . 

.605 

Corinth: 

viii. 2.83 . . . 

. 599 

86 . . . 

. 599 


Datia: 

a, 1925, p. 241, 
1927.62. 


no. 41: see L'An. ip. 
43: see L’An. ip. 


«9 2 7. 64 

Demioas, 'H WoxeSw/a: 

p. 70, no. 58.630, n. 97 

p-71.no. 6a.650,0.97 

p. 371, no. 330 (2) ... 651, n. 97 

F. K. Ddmer, Der Erlats H. SlaalshatUn v. 
Asia, Paullus Fabius Persian} see OtU. Johns. 
23. «9* 6 . Beibl., pp. a8s ff. 

Durrbach, Chaix d‘inscription dt Dilos: 

64 .... 346, n. 12; 547. n. «5 

65 .546, n. !2 

66 .... 546, n. ia; 547. «>• >5 

>32 . 546. n - ,a 

'38.546, n. 12 

«4« .... 54 fi . "• 12 ; 547. "• *51 

CMS. n - *4* 

•42 . 547. n- «5 

,G 3 . 555. «• 33 

*85. 555. n * 33 


R. E&fct, Fvruh. in Solonn: 
ii, p. 100, no. 217 . . . . 661, n. 26 

'EXXrjvmi : 

l, 1928, pp. 7 ff., 15a ff. . . 546, n. 12 

Ephsm. Epigr.: 

ix. iota.636, n. 51 

H. G. Evelyn White and J. II. Oliver, 7 he 
TvnfiU of Hibis: 

n,pp.ajff . . 58a, n. 29; 625, n. 53; 

[674, n. 4 7 

Extoss. at Dtoa-Europor. 

Prelim. Rep. iv. pp. 56ff. (cf. vi.pp. 480 IT.): 
see L'An. ip. 1933, 225. 


FIR A 1 : (see under Riccobono) 

Forul. Ephts. 

•>- >9 .602, n. 13 

21-22: see Oest. Jahes. 23, 1926, Bcibl., 
pp. 282 ff. 


23 .698.ru II 

27 .629, n. 21 

27-28.602, n. 13 

28 .629, n. 21 
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Foruk. Fjthes. (cent.) 
ii. rig 
60 

60 

61 

61-63 

64 iT. 

65 

iiL 10 


Index of Inscriptions 


59 '. *»• 34 
629, n. 21 
602, n. 13 
615. n-35 
602, n. 13 
602, n. 13 
59 >. *>• 34 
599 


far. Cut. {amt.) 1 

iv. 28411. 

33 ^-* . 

34 * . 

Inset. D4os: 

1511: «c Durrbach, Choix 163. 
IG : 


680, n. 63 
680, n. 63 
680, n. 63 


u*. 1099 
1100 


11 . 

• • • 

• • 

• • • 599 

1103 

• • 598. n. 7; 70 °. "• 2* 

12 . 

• 

• • 

• • - 599 

1104 

. 598. n. 7 

'3 . 

• • • 

• • 

• • • 599 

483 ' 

. 732, n. 15 

*5 • 


• • 

... 599 

5201 

.731, n. 8 

16 . 

• • • 

• • 

700, 0. 21 

iv. 759 

.696, n. 6 

'7 • 

• ft v 

• • 

... 599 

v. 1. 719 

. 592 , n. 36 

18 . 

• • • 

• • 

... 599 

a. P 5 

see IIS 214. 

20 . 

• • • 

711, n. 12; 73 *. n. 11 

268 

. 599 

29 • 

• • • 

. 

... 599 

5*6 

• • 570. n. 2; 651, n. 99 

30 • 

ft • ft 

• • 

. 74'. n - 24 

vii. 2870 

.59 s . «• 7 

45 • 

• • • 

• 

609; 705. n. 43 

xu. 2. 35 

. 559. *»• 6 

48: see 

L'An. Ip. 1924, 82. 

5- 724 

. . 631,0.31; 707. n* 47 

50 . 

• ft • 

• • 

. 656, n. 6 

946 

.631, n. 31 

54 • 

• • • 

• • 

. 7 «*.n. 12 

7 - 239 

. 7 * 5 .19 

63 • 

■ ■ • 

• • 

. 619. n. 43 

240 

.715, n. 19 

65 . 

• • • 

• • 

. 622, n. 46 

395 

.7*5. n. *9 

66 . 

• » • 

• • 

. 615,0.35 

8. 646 

. 7*5. "• '9 

68 . 

• • • 

• • 

. f.9». n- 34 

9- 295 

.7*5. n. 19 

70 . 

• • • 

• • 

• 739. n. 17 

906 

.7«5. n -*9 

7* • 

• • • 

• • 

599! 6*5. n. 35 

1240 

.614, n. 31 

72 • 

% ft ft 

• • 

696,0.6 

Suppl. p. 156, no. 364 . . . 599 

79 • 

• • ft 

• • 

. 619, n. 43 

xiv. 235: see IGRR i. 497. 

80 . 

• ft • 

• • 

599; 696, 0.6 

272: sec IGRR i. 498. 

82-63 

• • • 

• • 

. 655. n. 5 

283: see ICRR i. 502. 

lies dt Dtlpkts 1 



284 : tee IGRR i. 502. 


Hi. 4. 37: see SEG. i. 161. 

S. Gsell, Atlas areh/ol. Je I'A/nqtu : 

«H, no. 135.684, n. 78 

26, no. 161.684. n. 78 

R. Heberdcy, Ofiramsas: 
see TAM ii. 905. 

M. Hollcaux, Etudes: 


i, pp. 271 iT. 


650, n. 97; 694, n. 4 


Insetipt. Baiuariae Romcnat siu Inset, procine. 

Raeliae 

636, n. 56 

636. n. 56 

637, n. 56 
637, n. 56 
637 . "• 56 
637. n- 56 
637. n. 56 


ill 

127 
*35 
* 4 ' 

144 

*75 

361 

Inset. Cret 

Hi, p. 83 
iv. 10 


no. 4 


. . . 591, n. 34 

598 . «• 7 ; 7 °°> *>• «* 


681, n. 64 
680, n. 63 


830: tec OCIS 595 
Inter, gr. it let. <U la Syrit ( ICLS): 

i. 1.637, n. 8 

47 .658, n. 8 

31: Me USA 47,1952. pp. 96 if. 

59 666, n. 34 

ICRR : 

i. 421 nee OGIS 595. 

497 723 . *>• 46 

498 629, n. 22 

502.629, n. 22 

59 '.648, n. 93 

599 .646, n. 89 

C74: sec SyUS 888. 

677: see Kaiinka, Anl. Denkm. 135. 
721: see Kaiinka, Ant. Denkm. 55. 

728: see Kaiinka, Ant. Denkm. 100. 

738.647, n. 92 

766: see SjttA 880. 

78'.603 

813.666. n. 34 

817.689 

1062.605 

1169: sec OGIS 639. 
















































Index of Inscriptions 837 

IGRR (««/.): \ IGRR (conL): 


• i8i. 

603 

iiL 1074 

• 

• 

• 

• • 4 

662, n.27 

‘370 . 

606, n. 19 

1112 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

666, n. 34 

a: sec SEG ii. 666. 


ITig 

■ 

• 

■ 

• • • 

665, n. 34 

*7 . 

657 . n. 7 

1132 

• 

0 

• 

• • • 

665, n.34 

18. 

657. n- 7 

1136 

• 

0 

• 

• • 4 

665, n. 34 

36 . 

657 . n- 7 

'*36-41 

0 

• 

• • 4 

666, u. 34 

30 . 

636, n. 7 

II42 

• 

• 

• 

• 44 

666 , n. 34 

60 . . . 707, n. 47; 715.11. 19; 

"43 

■ 

0 

• 

0 0 0 

665, n. 34 


[723, n. 46 

1146 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 0 

665, n. 34 

61. 

7 ' 5 * n - »9 

"49 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 4 

665, n. 34 

6a. 

7 * 3 . n. 46 

"54 

• 

• 

• 

• • 4 

665, n. 34 

63 . . . 707 . n- 47 ! 7 ' 5 . n. 19 

"55 

• 

V 

• 

• 44 

665, n. 34 

64 . . . 707, n. 47; 715, n. 19 

1171 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

665, n. 34 

65 . . . 654,11.4; 

7 <> 7 , n. 47; 

1180 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

665, n. 34 


l 7 « 5 - *>• '9 

1186 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

665, n. 34 

66 . 

723, n. 46. 

1187 

• 


• 

665. o- 34 : 666, n. 35 

67 • • • 707. n. 47; 715, n. 19 

1191 

• 

• 

• 

000 

666, n. 36 

68 . 

7 * 3 . n. 46 

119-2 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 0 

665 . n. 34 

69 . 

654 . 4 

«**3 

• 

V 

• 

0 0 0 

G65, n. 34 

90 . 

665 . n- 34 

1223 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 0 

865 . 0. 33 

*53 . 

657. n. 7 

•235 

V 

• 

• 

4 0 0 

665, n. 34 

'54 . 

656, n. 7 

1247 

• 

• 

• 

0 0 0 

865. 0. 34 

173: see OG/S 544. 


1252 

• 

• 

V 

• • 0 

666, n. 34 

■74 . 

695, n. 6 

'»54 

V 

• 

• 

0 0 0 

863, n. 34 

*75 . 

695. n.6 j 

1262 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

663, n.34 

208. 

696, n. 6 

1265 

■ 

• 

• 

• 4 4 

713, n. 19 

•228. 

620. n. 43 

1270 

• 

• 

0 

• 4 4 

665, n. 34 

407 . 

723 . n. 46 

«273 

• 

• 

• 

4*4 

7 * 5 . n- '9 

409 . 

723, n. 46 

1276 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

665, n. 34 

4 »*. 

655 . n- 5 

1278 

• 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 34 

451: sec TAM iii. 183. 


1284 

• 

• 

• 

• 4 4 

665, n. 34 

477 . 

6 . 55 . "• 5 

1294 

• 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

478 . 

655 . "• 5 

1298 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

481: sec ILS 8870. 


"99 

• 

• 

0 

0 0 0 

666, n. 35 

4*)8 . 

635 . 5 

• 301 

• 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

499 . 

655 , n- 5 

1302 

0 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

528:sec TAM ii. 157. 


» 3«5 

0 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

576: see TAM ii. 533. 


1310 

0 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

666. n. 35 

583: sec TAM ii. 188. 


* 3'3 

• 

• 

• 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

585: see TAM ii. 190. 


1316 

• 

• 

0 

4 4 4 

666, n. 35 

679: s<e TAM il 578. 

7,4 • • • • • 

723 . n* 46 

* 3*7 

« 34 « 

• 

0 

• 

• 

0 

665, n. 34 ; 666, n. 35 
. . . 665, n. 33 

739: sec TAM n. 905. 


1362 

• 

• 

0 

444 

665. n. 34 

8oo~2. 

654. n. 4 

1364 


• 

0 

444 

666, n. 34 

801. 

715, n. 19 

1376 : see C. B.Wclles in C. H. Kraeling, 

804. 

904 . 

715,0- «9 
656, n. 6 

Gnau , 45. 
1412 . . 



723. n. 46 

Tooa : see IGLS L 59. 


1421 

• 

0 

• 

444 

723 . n. 46 

1020: see Welles, Roy. Con., 

, 70. 

* 4*7 

• 

0 

0 

444 

648, n. 93 

1023. 

663. n. 31 

1506: 

ICC 

BCH 

52. * 9 * 8 , 

|.p. 416 fr., 

1025. 

1033: see OG/S 640. 

663, n. 31 

no. v. 
*536 . 

0 

• 

444 

663, n. 31 

1037: see ILS 8869. 


•538 

• 

• 

• 

444 

614, n. 34 

1050-2. 

®' 4 » 0. 34 

iv. 1C6 

• 

• 

• 

444 

655 , o -5 

,0 34 . 

696, n.6 

194: sec OG/S 440. 


1036. 

66i, n. 28 

197: see OGIS 440. 


1056. i. 8: see OGIS 629. 


304 

• 

• 

• 

444 

656, n. 6 
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Index of Inscriptions 




IGRR (com.): 


ILA (amt.) 

• 




iv. 35Q . 

• * 700, n. 21; 622. n. 47 

3*5 

• 

• 

• 

0 

. . . 686, n. 88 

397 - 

656, n. 6 

422 

4 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 682, n. 68 

444 * 

• • 59 «. **- 34 S 6* 1 . n -45 

440 

• 

• 

• 

4 

. . . 636 , n. 88 

539 • 

. 7 «> 7 . n- 47 

455 

4 

• 

6ou; 70s, n. 43; 716, n. 29 

564: *c« 

OGIS 504-9. 

476 

• 

• 

• 

V 

. . . 686, n. 80 

571: sec OGIS 502. 

477 

4 

4 

4 


. . . 686,n.88 

573 6: see OCR 504-9 

501 



4 

4 

. . . 682, n. 68 

640: see 

TAM ii. 765. 

568 

• 

4 

4 

4 

. . . 686,0.87 

649: sec 

TAM ii. 838. 

569 

4 

• 

4 

• 

. . . 686,0.87 

796 • 

.814. n. 34 ! 

608 

• 

• 

• 

4 

. . . 683, n. 7a 

808 . 

. 854 . 0 -4 

609 

• 

• 

4 

• 

731, n. 12; 737, n. 12 

818 . 

.707, n. 47 

610 

• 

• 

4 

• 

73 *, n. 12; 737. n. ra 

863 . 

. "-93 

613 

• 

2 

4 

• 

. . . 683, n. 72 

870 

. 707 , n. 47 1 

634 


• 

• 

• 

. . . 683,0.72 

9>4 • 

. . 621,0.45:627, n. 11; ! 

**95 

V 

4 

4 

• 

. • - 687, n. 93 


(700. n. ai 

3062 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 686.0.88 

9 l 4~*5 

.602, n. 13 

3063 

• 

• 

4 

4 

. . . 686,0.88 

9*5 • 

. . 627,0.11:707,0.48 

399 « 

4 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 686 , 0.80 

1087 . 

.654, n. 4 

Ima. Lai. it I'Ale .: 



UI 7 . 

.658, n. 6 

285 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 686,0.87 

1156:see 

SjU- 1 837- 

634: 

sec 

FIRA> 70. 


iaog: ice Rn. Phi. 1929, p. 136, no. a. 

,a 97 

4 

■ 

• 

4 

• • • 684 . «• 77 

1228 . 

. . 707. n. 47; 7 * 5 . *»• 19 

a M 5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

44444 60O 

1236 . 

.619, n. 43 

9, 93 

• 

4 

• 

4 

• • • 603 . 15 

1237 . 

.657, n. 7 

a 939 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . S84, 0. 76 

1247: sec 

OGIS 516 

2986 

• 

4 

• 

4 

• • • 684, n. 76 

1248 . 

. . . . 713,0.19 

* 9«8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 684., n. 76 

1231 . 

. 7 * 3 . n. 4 « 

*989 

• 

• 

4 

4 

... 684, n. 76 

1257: sec OG/S 524. 

3080 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 686,0.84 

la'ix 

. 7 * 5 . n-19 

399 * 

• 

• 

4 

4 

. . . 686,0.87 

• 263 . 

.620, n. 43 

IIS. 





1290 

• • 7 °*. n> * 4 > 7 ° 7 > **• 47 

*5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . . 214, n. 

1302 . 

.655, n. 5 

206; 

ICC 

FIRA> 

7 «- 

1306 . 

. . . . . 636, n. 6 

214 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 57 °. n. a 

• 368 • 

• • 7 * 3 . "• «6; 739 . *7 

444 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. • • 683,0.73 

138* 

.657. n. 7 

478 

• 

• 

4 

4 

• • • 7 « 9 . n .33 

* 4*4 • 

.619, n. 43 

509 

• 

4 

• 

• 

. . . 738. n. 17 

' 49 ^ • 

• • 657, n. 7: 699, n. 12 

85*~3 • 

• 

4 

4 

. . . 649,0.95 

ILA: 


897 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. . . 681,0.64 
. . . 60a, n. 68 

9 • • 

. 7 * 4 ." 48 

9 °* 

• 

• 

4 

4 

52 . • 

. 686, n. 88 

986 

• 

• 

4 

• 

849 . n. 951 739 . n. 18 

89 . . 

. 686, n. 88 

1019 

• 

• 

• 

4 

. . . 627, n. 7 

92 . • 

. 686, n. 88 

1098 

4 


4 

• 

. . . 573 . n. 8 

99 • • 

. 686. n. 88 

111O 


• 

4 

4 

. 600 

100 . . 

. 686, n. 88 

"53 

• 

• 

4 

• 

• • • 7 « 7 . n.30 

lor . . 

. 686, n. 88 

• 3*7 

• 

• 

• 

4 

. . . G63, n.31 

102 . . 

. . 684, n. 78; 686, n. 88 

•374 

• 

• 

4 

4 

• • • 707,0.48 

lo 3 • • 

. 684. n. 78 

1461 


4 


4 

. 689 

135 • • 

. 686 , n. 88 

1981 

• 

• 

4 

4 

. . . .592,0.2 

180 . . 

. 686, n. 85 

*378 

• 

4 

4 

• 

. . . . 4 * 6(0 

257 • • 

. 705, n. 43 

*454 

• 

• 

4 

4 

. . . 640, n. 65 

269 . . 

. 739 . *»• *7 

*455 

4 

• 


4 

. . . 640, n. 65 

279 • • 

. 686, n. 90 

2764 

• 

• 

4 

• 

. . . 729, n. 6t 

280 . - 

. 686, n. 90 

36*4 

• 

• 

4 

4 

. 689 

301 . . 

. o- 73 

4440 

• 

* 

• 

4 

. . . 685,0.78 

306 . . 

.682. □. 69 

449 ° 

4 

• 

4 

4 

. . . 685, n. 83 

323 • • 

. 686 , n. 88 ] 

5163: 

see 

FIR A* 49. 
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ILS ( cent .): 



ILS leant .): 


5473 • 


. . . 685, n. 82 

7455a .... 

. . . 628, n. 16 

5648 • 


. . . 685, n. 82 

7457 .... 

... 687, o. 95 

5752 • 


. . . 685,0.83 j 

7400a-* . . . 

.32 

5834 • 


.605 

7725: see C/£xi. 139. 

5845a . 


.605 

7778 .... 

. . . 708. n. 5 

59 * 8-53 


• • • 641,0.71 1 

8499 .... 

. . . 732, n. 19 

5953 a • 


. . . 641,0.71 

8745 .... 

.216 

5953 * 


. . . 641, n. 71 

8770: see OGIS 440. 


5958a-* 


. . . 684.0.76 

8851 .... 

.605 

5959 • 


. . . 684,0.76 

8853 .... 

• • • 674 . «• 48 

596 ' • 


. . . 684,0.78 

8858 . . 663,1 

n. 31; 689; 705, n. 43 

5968 . 


. . . 640,0.65 

8870 .... 

738 , n. 17; 741, n. 24 

5969 . 


. . . 640, n. 65 

8888 .... 

. . . 550,0.21 

597 ° • 


. . . 640,0.63 

894. .... 

... 699, n. 12 

597 * • 


. . . 631,0.28 

8958 .... 

. . . 663, n. 31 

59 ®* • 


• • • 650, n. 97 

9019 .... 

. . • . 6)0, n. 22 

6085: ICC 

FIRA * 13. 


9184 .... 

. . . 720, n. 38 

6088: see 

MM* 33. 


9195 .... 

. . . 684, n . 76 

6089:«cc 

F 1 RA * 34. 


9*99 .... 

. . . 642, n. 78 

609a:see 

FIRA < 74. 

• • • 


9340 .... 

. . . 707, n. 48 

6146 . 

. «9 

9378 .... 

. . . 641,0.71 

6640 

• t » 


9379 .... 

. . . 641, n. 71 

6664 . 

« • » 


9380 .... 

. . . 684,0,78 

6675 • 

• • • 

. . . 628, n. 16 

9381 .... 

. . . 684,0.78 

6680 . 

• • 2 ' 37 i 572 . 0. 3 ! M 9 . ‘7 

939 * . • • • 

. . . 684, n. 77 

6775 • 

• • • 

• • 687 . n- 97 

9392: ire Inter . LtL 

dt I ' Alg . 1297. 

6777 • 

• • • 

685, n. 83; 699, n. 12 

9393 : «« 103. 

. . . 687, n. 92 

6783 • 

< • 1 

683, 0. 73; 687, n. 97 

9394 .... 

6790 . 

• • • 

. . . 682, n. 69 

9398 .... 

. . . 682, n. 70 

6800 . 

• • • 

. . . 684,0.76 

9400: see ILA 301. 

. . . 640, n. 7a 

6803 • 

• • • 

. . . 683, n. 72 

94 " .... 

6805-7 - 

• • • 

. . . 683. n. 73 

94*2 .... 

. . . 640, n. 7* 

68.8 . 

• • • 

. . . 687, n. 97 

44*3 .... 

. . . 633,0.37 

6850 . 


. . . 685. n. 83 

9445 .... 

... 548, n. iC 

685. . 

• • • 

. . . 685,0.83 

9456 .... 

. . . 615,0.35 

685a . 

s • • 

. . . 685, n. 83 

9473 .... 

. . . 698, n. 11 

685*0 . 

• • • 

. . . 685,0.83 

9474 .... 

698, n. 11; 7 ° 9 i 0.7 

6857 . 

a ft * 

. . . 685,0.78 

9482: see/M 422. 


6864 . 

• • • 

. . . 685,0.82 

9495: see ILA 306. 


6868 . 

4 • ft 

. . . 686, o. 83 

Inidir . Magnetic : 

. . . 621, n. 45 

GV * . 

ft • • 

... 685. n. 83 

■14 .... 

6870: sec 

i 

•* 

1 

butkr . Phene : 


6885 . 

• • • 

. • . 683, n. 73 

108 .... 

. • • 575 .0. *4 

6891: see 

FIR A 1 105. 

121 .... 

• • • 575 . n- *4 

6898 . 

• • • 

. . . 631,0.31 

Inter . Trip.: 


690a 

• • * 

. . . 632, n. 33 

231 .... 

. . 3371 680 , n. «)9 

6qo8 . 

• • • 

... 632, o. 33 

*94 . 

. 336 

69*6 . 

• • • 

. . . 632,0.33 

301 .... 

.... 338. n. 

6917 . 

• • • 

. . . 632, n. 33 

603 .... 

. 336 

6gai 

ft • * 

632, 0. 32; ibid. 0. 33 

IOSPE : 

. . • 563. n. 20 

6960 . 

• • • 

. . . 631,0.31 

i*. 34 • . • 

6987 • 

• • • 

406; 704. n. 39 

77'78 • • • 

9 . • 6604 n. 16 

7007 . 

• • ft 

. . . 738,0.17 

*67 - - • • 

. . . 659, n. 1) 

73 6 7 

• • • 

. . . 628,0.16 

168 ... . 

. . . 660, n. 16 

745 1 

• • • 

. . . 628, n. 16 | 

223 ... . 

. . . 659, n. 11 

7453 • 

• • • 

... 628, o. 16 

*36-7 • • • 

. . . 659, n. 11 

7455 • 

• • • 

. . . 6a8,0. 16 

237 ... . 

. . . 659, n. 11 

















































































Index of Inscriptions 


IOSPS {coni.): 

i\ 322. 

659, n. 11 

343 . 

658. n. 10 

401. 

658, n. 10 

403 . 

658, n. 10 

404 .... 607, n. ao 

; 660, n.18 

4*7 . 

660, n. 18 

547 ”8*. 

660, n. 18 

668-73 . 

660, n. 16 

687. 

659, n. 11 

ii. 123. 

. 260 (1) 

353 . 

659. n- *3 

JHS: 


4 . '883, P- 422 ■ • . • 

657 . 0-7 

39 . >909. p. 106 . . . . 

. . 722 

33 . > 9 ' 3 - PP- 337 ff. . . . 
JRSi 

651,0.97 

30, 1940, pp. 148 ff. . . . 

695, n. 4 

40. ' 950 , pp. 87 ff. . . . 

681, n. 64 

4 *« * 95 *. P -37 .... 

681, n. 64 

Kaibcl, Ship. Grate.: 


793 . 

. . 600 

Kalinkm, Antiki DmhndUr in Bulgarin: 

55. 

647. n. 92 

94. 

563 . n. 20 

loo. 

647. n. 9* 

no. 

043 . 0.86 

ia8. 

647. n. 90 

*35 ..• 

J. Keil and A. von Prcmerstein, 

647. 0. 92 

(ErsU) Rtiu: 


26: see U S 9340. 

101. 

739 . n. 17 

Zweile Re: u: 


2 <H. 

656. n. 6 

P- >°5 . 

222: vc IGRR iv. 1368. 

656. n. 6 

Driite Raise : 


9 • • • • 7 ' 3 . o- «6; 

7 « 7 . o- 3 «; 
1739 . n. 17 

*5 . 

619, n. 43 

28 .... 713, n. 16 

1 739 . n- *7 

55 • • 653, n. IOl; 

713. n. 16; 

£7'6, n. 24 

: 7 ' 7 . n.31 

85 . 

666, n. 34 

‘37 . 

656, n. 6 

'46 . 

656, n. 6 

P -87 . 

B. Laum, Stiftxnfm: 

7 ' 7 . n. 30 

ii. 5: see IG v. 2. 268. 


162: see IGRR iv. 915, 


209: see Welles, Rrt. Con. 70. 

210: see IGLS i. 1. 


Lc Bas-Waddinpon : 


5'8 . 

- • 656 


Lc Bas-Waddmgton (cent.): 
1213: see IGRR iv. 915. 


2036. 666, n. 35 

2564.663*°- 3 ‘ 


MAMA: 

L 24 • • • • • • 655. n. 5 

A. McrJin and L. Poinssoi, Las Inscriptions 
d'l'dti Mafia: 

3 .<*2, n. 70 

•3 .600 

40-41 .666, n. go 

Michel, Rcauil d % Inscriptions pec .: 

372 .563. n - 20 

Minm, ScjOuans & Greeks: 

P- 655, no. 49: sec IOSt'£ ii. 353. 
p. 655, no. 51 .... 660, n. 15 

Monum. Anlich.: 

23.' 9 ‘ 4 .P -'75 .... 598 .n .7 


AW. <£•&».: 

1905, P- * 57 : ** L 'An. ip. 1905, 77 - 

■ 9 ' 4 > P- '99 .566. n. 28 

' 9 ' 5 . P- 335 . 5 • • • 5 & 6 , o. 2 « 

1916, pp. 302 ff. . . . . 560, n. 23 

1922, p. 460.553, n. 26 

PP 494 ff-: « L'An. ip. 1923, 75 * 

Out. Johns*: 

«» '898. Beibl. p. 76 . . . 705, n. 43 

3, 1900. Beibl. p. 19, no*. 1-4: G62, n. 28 
pp. 8 7 IT.. . . 599 
13, 1910-11, Beibl. pp. 95 ff. . 611, n. 26 

pp. 218, no. 31 

[642, n. 79 

18, 1915, pp. 98 ff.: ter FIRA 1 88. 

*3, 1926, Beibl. 

pp. 89 IT. no. 1 . . . 657, n. 7 

*- 3 . • • 657,". 7 

4 . . . 657, n. 7 

pp. 172, no. 121 . . . 643, n. 83 

pp. 282 ff . . . . 570, n. 2; 599 

24, 1929. Beibl. pp. 31 ff.: v-e SEG iv. 539- 
40. 


26, 1930. Beibl. 

pp. 107 ff. 
p. 51 . 

• 656, n. 6 
. . 689 

OGIS: 

55 • 

• • • 

598 . n. 7 

90 • 

• • • 


667. n. 40 

132 

• • • 


• - 605 

>86 

a a a 


. . 605 

190 

• • • 


. - 605 

200 

a a a 


679 . n. 57 

262: sec 
338 

• Welles, Roy. Cm. 70 

654, n. 4 

383 

424 

/CLSi. 1. 


665. n. 33 

44 ° 

• • • 

• a a a 

656, n. 6 








































Index of Inscnptions 


OG/S (coat.): 


455 654, n. 3 

484: see IGRR iv. 352. 

485 .599 

488 656, n. 7 

494 .689. n. 

496 .689, n. 

5°° .... 598. n. 7; 656. n. 6 

504-9 .602, n. 13 

508 ff-.698. n. 11 

5” .592. n. 36; 600 

5«5 .622, n. 47 

5« 6 .7^3. 4* 

5*7 .7^3. n. 46 

519 . €56, n. 7; 739, n. 18; 741, n. 26 

5«4 .619. n. 43 

527 . 637, n. 7; 717, n. 31; 723, n. 46 

544 695, n. 6 

550 . 739. n. 17 

595 .610, n. 25 

621 . . .see Welles, Gcresa , no. 45. 

629 .... 604, n. 19; 707. n. 47 

6 32-3.614, n. 34 

838 .614, n. 34 

839 .605 

84°.723. »»• 48 

846 .614, n. 34 

669: see H. G. Evelyn While «n<l J. H. 
Oliver, Tht Tempit qf Hibu, ii (1939), 
pp. 23 IT., no. 3. 

874 .804, n. 19 

787 . 688, n. 99 

K. Pais, Suppltm. finite. (Mm. fine, iv.s.,1888): 

42-51.638, n. 62 

Parvan, ‘Castrul dcla 1’oiana’ (An. Acad. 
Rom. 1913): 

»<>3 .647, n. 90 


'Dcscoperiri novi in Scyth. Min.’ (An. 
Acad. Rom. 1913): 

47« ff- .646, n. 90 

PP. 534 ff-.646, n. 89 

fRstria, 

iv (An. Acad. Rom. ser. ii, tom. 38, 1916): 
p. 617, no. 24: see L'An. ip. 1919, 13. 
633 ff., no. 30: sec L’An. ip. 1919, 

14. 

vii (Mm. Acad. Rom. scr. iii, tom. 2 (i), 

1923): 

pp. 55 ff *. nOT 48-52 • . 646, n. 89 

53: see L’An. ip. 1924, 147. 

61: see L'An. if>. 1924, 148. 
fnccputuriU cUfti Roman/ la gufilc Dundrii 
(1923): 

P- '47.846, n. 89 

C. Patsch, Dai Sandjak B/rat in Albanun 
(Sehrift. der BaJkankomm. iii): 

PP- 91 &.614, n. 31 


841 

Petersen and von Luschan, Reisen in Ljki*n % 
&e.: 

ii>P-4*.701, n. 21 

Public. Princeton Urdv. Exfitd. to Syria, iii, 
Sec. A: 

28 .665, n. 34 

66 .665, n. 34 

7«4.665,11.34 

74* .665, n. 34 

744 .665, n. 34 

765.665, n. 34 

Sec. B: 

874 .662, n. 26 

875 .662, n. 26 

881 .662, n. 26 

9»8.662, n. 26 

Rated* IjcmbtOKt: 

pp. 265 ff. . . 652, a. 101; 659, n. 11; 

[698. n. 6 

REG: 

19,1906,^142,00.75. . 738, n. 15 

Rn. PkU.: 

1929, p. 136,00.2 . . . 619,0.43 
p. 150, no. xviii . . 645, n. 86 

>937. PP- 105 ff. . . . . 620, n. 43 

S. Riccobono, Ponies furis Romani ante Austin.* 


(FIRA‘): 



9: 

see SF.C 1. 161. 



•3 

• • • • 

a a 

570, n. 3 

21 

• • • • 

a a 

. 632, n. 33 

23 

• • • • 

• • 

. 59®. n. a 

24 

. 592, n. 2; 

598, n. 

7i 631. n. 31 

49 

• a • a 

a a 

. 707. 48 

68: 

see SEG ix. 8. 



70 

m m a a 

572." 

•5J 687, n. 97 

7* 

• • • • 

57*. n- 5; 629, n. 17 

72 

• • • • 

• • 

. 630, n. 23 

74 

. 592, n. a; 

598, n. 

7; 632, n. 32; 




1633. n- 33 

81 

• a a a 

a a 

. 699, n. 14 

87 

• • • 

706, n 

44; 707.0.48 

88 

m m a n 

a a 

• 637, n. 57 

100 

• • • • 

684, n. 

75; (>86, n. 88 

101 

a • • a 

• • 

. 628, n. 13 

102 

• • • a 

• • 

. 628, n. 13 

103 

a a a a 

702, n 

. 30i 709, n. 8 

•05 

a a • a 

• • 

. 691, n. 101 

108 

a a a a 

a a 

653, n. 2 

Rie. Indo-Crtca-ftalica: 



8 , 1924. P-”8 . 

a a 

• 648, n. 94 

SB: 




2055 

a a a a 

• m 

• 679, n. 57 

2264 

a • • a 

a a 

- • • 605 

4961 

a a a a 

a a 

• 674, n. 4« 

7x72 

see SEC viii. 467. 


7539 

see SEG viii. 703. 


8821 

see IGRR L 1181 






















































Index of Inscriptions 


SGDf: 

3632: sec Syll.* IOOO. 

SEG: 

i. 161. 

• 544 , n. 7 

276. 

695.. n. 4 

3*9 . 

. . 609; 689 

335: see Durr bach, C/toix 163. 

»«• 384 . 

. 614, n. 31 

48 «. 

• 839. *»- *3 

584 . 

. 601, n. 10 

666 . 

. 704, n. 40 

890. 

. 655. n. 5 

747 . 

655, n. 5; 689 

8t8. 

• 865, n. 34 

87 «. 

• 703 , 37 

537 . 

. 643, n. 83 

fl 85 . 

. 659, n. II 

583. 

• 659. n- 11 

584 . 

. 659, n. 11 

iv, 243 387 .... 

• 854 . "• 3 

3 ”. 

• 8 * 9 . n- 43 

539 - 4 ' .... 

• 619, n. 43 

vi. 6a8: see TAM 10.52. 

688 . 

• 739 . 17 

689. 

• 739 . "• *7 

vii. 1239. 

• 739 . n. 17 

vHI. 467. 

. 667. n. 40 

703 . 

... 603 

ix. 7 . 

... 8 

8 557 * n* 4 » 558 -9, n. 6; f> 59 , n. 8; 

1598. n. 7 

63 . . 308. □.; 338, n.: 688, n. 99 

128. 

. 681,0.64 

49 *. 

. 65a, n. tot 

Silewrgiber. Perl. A had.: 

'904, P. 83. 

. 6ai, n. 45 

Silzungiber. Prrtut. Akad.: 

* 93 *. PP- 9 ... 

. 6gt, n. 101 

Spcm/nik Akad. Serb.: 

7 *. * 93 * (8) . . . . 

. 705, n. 40 


F. Sprater, DU Pfalz unUr den Romer*: 
PP- 59 ff-.690, n. too 


SjRSi 


463: see Inur. Ctrl, iii, p. 83, 

no. 4. 

708. 

563. n. 20 

730: Kf IOSPE i*. 34. 


74 *. 

563, n.20 

742 .... 654, n. 4: 656, n. 6 

747 . 

656, n. 6 

762. 

563, n. 2» 

800: see IG v. a. 516. 


8*7 . 

65 «> n. 99 

834: see !G ii*. 1099. 


837 .... 598, n. 

7; 698, n. 12 

838. 

6(4, n. 31 

839 . 

700, n. at 

880 ... . 648, n. 93; 724, »• 5 * 

. 

by*, n.iof 

888 . 648, n. 93; 739, n. 18; 74a, n. 27 

tooo ....... 

598, n. 7 

1229 .... 613, n. 

3 «; C55. n - 5 

1262. 

• 598, n. 7 

TAM : 


ii. i:m eOGLSn. 


*57 . 

655 . "• 5 

188. 

655 . **• 5 

* 9 °. 

635 . n- 5 

5*8 . 

655 . «• 5 

53 *. 

655. n. 3 

578 . 

855 . n. 5 

765. . . . . . . 

707, n. 47 

905, iv, chap, xiii . . . 

696, n. 6 

iii. 5 *. 

705, n.40 

*»5 . 

653. *>• 5 

C. B. Welles, 


Ray. Con. 70 .... . 

660, n. 27 

73-74: sec Ml* 741 

• 

C. B. Welles in C. H. Kracling, Grata: 

P- 39 *. no. 3* ... 

59 *. n- * 

p. 395 . no. 45 • • • • 

706, n. 47 

PP- 398 n«. 51-52 . 

59 *. n. * 

p. 442.no. 19a . . . 

592 , n. 2 

p. 447. no. 200 ... 

59 *. *». a 

p. 447, no. 201 . . . 

59 *. n- * 














































IVa index of papyri 


/'/1mA.: 

68: see Wilcken, Chrtsiomalhu 374. 

7*.745. *>• 55 

70.676. n. 40 

107: see Wilcken, Chreuomalku 417. 

108 7 ««, n -45 

109: sec Wilcken, Chrestomalk ’u 418. 

Arthur fir Pap.: 

5. P- 245.690. n- 13 


PDad.i 

37 


694. n.i 


2 . 721 , n. 45 

H. I. Bell, Jaw and Chitlin* > (PLend. 1912): 

668, n. 40; 672, v. 

DGU: 

8.67a, v 

3 i.*> 7 i» 01 

63.672, v 

,0 4. 671, in; 672, v 

105.671, ni 


. . 672, v 

. . f.70, n 

. . 671, m 
. . 671, in 
670.1 
670, «; 672, v 
. . 671,m 


204.672, v 

2u6.• . 672, v 

210.67a, v 

an.67a. v 

212.670,11 

248.676, n. 49 

240.676, n. 49 

262.672, v 

266.721,0.45 

277 .870, u 

280.670, n 

284.671, m 

325: sec Wilcken, Chesloma/AU 472. 

372: we Wilcken, ChretlomaJJiu 19. 

382 .672, v 

390 .676, n. 49 

438.672, v 

44«.670, n 

473: see Mitteis, Chralamalhie 375. 

4 8 4.7*a. n - >5 

5«a.672, v 

53 1 . 676, n. 49 

504 .878, n. 49 

595 .676, n. 49 

803.676, n. 49 


BGU (<vnl.): 


8°4 .876, n. 49 

807. 744, n- 44 

611: see Site. Muruh. Akad, 1929 (8). 

650: see Wilcken, Chrcslomalhit 365. 

653.670, u 

855.72>, n. 43 

807.721, n. 45 

810.670, n; 672, v 

84a.721, n. 45 

850.678. n. 49 

889.671,111; 676, n. 50 

902.677, n. 52 

9°4.677. *»• 52 

9*5 . 674 . n. 47 

970 . 670,1 

980.670,1 

985 67a, v 

1047.670,11 

!«57 .607, n. 22 

1168.672, v 

1180.620, n. 44; 672, v 

v, no. 1210: see P. Meyer, JioutUhr Papyri, 93 
« 5«4 .... 6ao, n. 44; 743, n. 42 

1572.820, n. 44 

* 59 *.620, n. 44 

1614.820, n. 44 

1636.672, v 

1648.670, I 

1669 . . 672, v; 674, n. 46; 676, n. flo 

PBaurionl: 


42: f.70, patrim) 671, Di; 672, v nnd Vi; 
674, n. 47; 675; 676, n. 50; 699, n. 14 


PP’tm. : 


36 . 

. 690. n. 13 

PCair. ; 


4: sec Wilcken, Chalomelhu 379. 

34 . 

PCeiro £en.: 

• 744 . **• 44 

59 o *5 . 

• 665, n. 33 

075 . 

• 665. n - 33 

078. 

• 865, n. 33 

«*3 . 

. 622, n. 45 

PCatt.: 


ii. 1-7: vee SB 4284. 
PChie.z 


4 . 

. . 670, u 

6 . 

. . 670,11 

7 . 

. . 670, 11 

IO. 

. . 670, n 

19 . 

. . 671, m 

3 *. 

. . 670, n 






































































Index of Papyri 


PCfdc. [cent.): 

3*.671, m 

36.671, m 

39.671, m 

41.671, m 

43.671, m 

47 .671, m 

48 .671,1a 

49 .671, «n 

50 .671,111 

7°.670,11 

73.671,1a 

8«.670, u; 671, m 

®7.671, ui 

Clan. Phil.: 

1, 1906, p. 168, no. in . . . . 671,111 

p. 179, no. vi . . . 671,111 

PCm .: 

23.too, n. 44 

114.581, n. -jg 


19: Mi ltd*, Chrutomathu 69. 

20: ice Wilcken, CMrttfomaAu 402. 


33 677. n. 5a 

35 720, n. 38 

39 746, n. 56 

53 . 745.». 47 

5° 742. «• 3 a 

75 742. n. 29 

84. 743. " 4«I n - 4« 

9a .7*i, n. 45 

*77 745. «* 48 


243: ice Wilcken, Chnttomalhit 367. 



PFhr. (coni.): 


279 ff. . . . . 

- • 753. n- 6 

3 M . 

. . 648, n. 92 

ii. pp. 41 IT. . . . 

. . 746. 59 

PCm.: 

!•••««« 

. . . . 722 

IO • < « . . . 

. . 712, n. 15 

16: see Wilcken, Chresls/nalhit 354. 

35. 

• • 7*i. n - 45 

38. 

. . . 67a,V 

P. Gitss. UnU. Bibl.: 

12. 

. . . 673,v 

aa. 

. . 718, n. 22 

PCin.: 

3-27 .... 

. . 676, n. 49 

4‘7. 

• • ®99. *3 

40: »ce 1*. M. Meyer, Jtaiit. P*p. t. 

48. 

• • 7*6. n. 53 

60. 

675*. 699. »• '3 

101.6. 

. . . 671,111 

PG^dipud: 

5*. 

. . . 671, IV 

PCX.: 

3. 

. . 721, n. 45 

PCtcux {RIFAO 21, 1923, 

pp. 189 IT.): 

v .. 

. . 580, n. 29 

a. 

. . 582, n. 29 

PGrmj\: 

i. 48: see Wilcken, Chreilomalhit 416. 

PHatnb.: 

3. 

. 670,11567 t,m 

8. 

. . . 672, VI 

10. 

. . . 670, IX 

11. 

• 675; 7*6, n. 53 

12. 

• • • 670, IX 

34. 

• - . 671,111 

36. 

. . . 672, V 

39. 

• • 674. "• 49 

40 53 . 

. . 674, n. 49 

64. 

• - 676, n. 49 

80. 

. . 7a7. n. 59 

81. 

• • 7*7. n. 59 

93. 

. . 699, n. 14 

PHnidb.: 

7®. 

- • 677, n. 51 

PHA.: 

67. 

. . 743, n. 42 

PUfis.: 

45. 

• • 743. n. 42 

46. 

• • 743.4* 

48-^0. 

. . 743. n. 42 

57. 

* • 743. n - 4* 

"3. 

. . 674. n- 40 

115 ..... 

. . . 671,111 

ine. 266: see Arthtv, 5, p. 

245- 







































































Index of Papyri 


845 


PLond .: 

i. pp. 166 ff., no. 131 . . 

p. no. 131 R, I. 192 
V, L 4* - 
L 83 . 

u. p. 19, no. 257 
p. it 


• • 673 

• • 673 

• • 673 

• - 673 

. . 620, n. 44 

no. 195 . 671, in; 671, iv; 

[672, v; 672, n. 46; 673 
p. 161, no. 214 .... 672, v 

p. 166, no. 445 . . . . 670, u 

p. 195, no. 280 .... 670,1 

iti. p. 89, no. 900 . . 671, ill; 672, v 

pp. 109 fT., no. 1157: ice Wikken, 
ChrestomalKU 375. 

p. 121, nos. 1213-15 . . 671, nt 

p. 139, no. 1223 : see Wikken, Chruto- 
malkit 370. 

p. 163, no. 1164 [h] . 607, n. 22; 

[ 774 . o. 44 

p. 220, no. 94O . . . 744 . 44 

v. pp. 21 IT.. 750.0.6 

pp. 169 ff. .... 750, n. 6 

1912: ace H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians. 
PUuv. lord. (Rustovtzcff, Studios 4. Ctuh. 
tom. Kol. p. 121).670, n 

P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Papy.: 

« • • • 347 » 69*. o. 104; 719, n. 15; 

l 7 « 9 .n. 37 

7 *. 7 ‘ 9 » o. 37 . 7 aa 

93 .625, n. 53 

PMuh.x 

>64.720, n. 38 

Pap. MU.: 

6 ...... 620, n. 44; 670,11 

Mitteia, CkmtomatAii: 

fi 9 . 74 *. "• 3 * 

370: ice Sitg. MUnch. Aka<L 1929(8) 

375 7W; 745, n. 49 

Mitt. P.E.R.: 
ii. 33: ice SR 5126. 

H. MiUurilio, Acts of iht Pagan Martyrs: 

i.p. 560, n. 11 

viii.p. 586, n. 17 

*'.P- 590 . n. 33 

B. Olsson, Papyrusbrif/t out irr frihntas 
Rdmer&it: 


1-7 .... 

- • • 676.0.49 

24 .... 

. . . 676, n. 49 

25-28 .... 

. . . 676.0.49 

29-30 .... 

. . . 676,0.49 

3 +. 

. . . 676, n. 49 

4 J -47 .... 

. . . 676,0.49 

50 . 

• • * 676, n. 49 

52-65 .... 

. . . 674.0.49 

POsl .: 

2 .... 

. . . 674,0.46 

21 .... 

.... 671, IV 


. 671,111; 672, v 
. . . 671,m 

. . 6>JI, □. !o 

. . 601, n. 10 

. . 720, n. 38 


POsl. (coat.): 

26a .... 

33 .... 

53 .... 

54 .... 

78: *ee F 1 RA- 81. 

122. 

POxy .: 

54 • .. 746, n. 56 

60: cee Wiicken, Ckrtstomalhu 43. 

62: see Wiicken, Ouestomathir 278. 

64: ice Wikken, Chrtslorwthie 475, 

65. 745. n. 5a 

78 . 74**> 57 

80: ice Wiicken, Chrestomathic 473. 

122.746, n. 56 

*44.670,11. 

252: see Wiicken, Chiutcmathit 215. 

705: see Wiicken, OutsUnaihu 407. 

7*7.676, n. 49 

9«9 .... 674,0.48; 747, n. 61 

986.672, v 

1046 .... 674,0.48; 747, n. 61 

1100.717, n. 31 

11 *4 . 745.0-53 

««I5 ■ • . • 743. o-39i 743. «• 42 

1119; sec Wikken, ChrtsUmathu 397. 

1187.746,0.58 

«'94 . 743. 0.38 

1209.746,0.60 

1242: see Musurillo, Acts of tht Pagan 

Marty t, viiL 

,2 59 . 744. 0-44 

'***. 744. «• 44 

**6'. 744.0 44 

1276.746, n. 60 

•405. 72a; 745, n. 40 

1406; «ce P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. 72. 

1408. 732 

M09 . 74*. o- 34 

*4" .... 623, n. 47; 737, n. 5 

f 4 ,a . 744. 0.44 

«4«3 743. n. 36 

*4*4 .... 745, n. 45*. 745, n. 47 

>4«5 . 745.0-45 

«4«8 . 744, 0-44 

*4«9 • 743. n. 37; 743. o. 474 ^, n. 56 

*4«4 743, n. 42 

1426.622, n. 45 

«4*8 . 743,«. 42 

•433 727, n. 59 

*434 • O69, n. 44; 672, v; 672, n. 46; 

[673:674,0.47 

*43 fi .877. n. 52 

, 44 | . 727, n. 59 

'448. 743. o. 42 

•455 745, n. 48 

*459 .675 
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POxyr. {coni.) 


1467 

• 

.59>. »• 34 

1469 

• 

. 743. n- 35 

•475 

• 


>477 

■ 

.74®. 28 

'483 

* 

.673 

1490 

■ 

. 743. n. 43 

>53> 

■ 

. 747. n. 61 

«54« 

* 

.72>.»-45 

>543 

• 

. 743. d . 40 

*553-5 



>558 

9 

.746. n. 60 

*578 

• 

. . . 674, n. 48; 747. n. 61 

>f>3° 


674. »• 74 6 . n- 58; 747. n. 61 

1631 

■ 

. . . 746, n. 60; 747, n. 61 

1633 

• 


1634 

• 

. . . 674. n. 48; 747, n. 61 

1636 

• 


1646 

• 


>650 

.674, n. 48; 727. n. 59; 747. "• 61 

irtw 


.74‘>. 58 

1663 


. 745. »• 50 

i68x 


.667, n. 39 

1689 


.748. n. 60 

*747 


. 747. n.61 

‘7^3 


.748. n. 60 

1839 


.7y>.». 6 

2104 


. 727. n. 59 

2107 


. 745. *>• 5° 

2110 


. 743. *>• 38 

2131 


. 744. " 44 

2.36 


. . . 607, n. 22; 744, 0. 44 

2>53 



PRyl.: 

73 

• 

.73? 

77 

• 

»•»••••« 1 Y 1 

78 

• 

.877. ». 52 

81 

• 

. 877, n. 52 

85 

• 

. 72*. n. 45 

96 

• 

. 699. n. 13 

99 

• 

.671, m 

109 

• 

. 745. »• 55 

114 

s 

. 748, n. 56 

124-52 


. 889. n 45 

127 

• 

. . . 671, n; ibid, m; 673 

128 

a 

. 672, v; 673 

129 

• 

. 676,49 

* 3 ' 

• 

. 671,111 

>32 

• 

. 672, v; 673 

*33 


. 672,v 

*34 

• 

. 670, 1; ibid. 11 

>35 

• 

.671, IU 

>38 

• 

. . 670, n; 671, in; 673 

140 

• 

. 670, n 

141 

9 

. 670, n 

•45 

• 

. 672,V 

146 

• 

. 672,V 


PRyl. (cant.): 


148 . . 

. 670, 1; ibid, u; 672, n. 46 

152 . . 

.... 67a, v; 673 

166 . . 

872, v; ibid, vi; 672, n, 46 

167 . . 

. C72,V 

168 . . 

.676, n. 50 

> 7 * • • 

670, n; 671, m; ibid. iv; 673 

180 . . 

.671, IU 

189 . . 

. 743 . *>• 42 

202 . . 

. . 669, n. 44; 676, n. 50 

207 . . 

671, nr; 672, v; 676, n. 50 

209 . . 

.676, n- 5 ° 

213-22 

.675 

2>6 . . 

.675 

236 . . 

.648, n. 92 

274 • • 

. 72 >. ». 45 

275 • • 

.721, n. 45 

383 • • 

.671, m 

427, fr. 15 . 

. . . 67*. >»; 67a, v 

ii, pp. 236 40 

. 746, n. 59 

ii, P- 254: see / 7 W. ii, p. 127, no. 195. 

PSI : 


3 * • • 

.676, n. 49 

Joi-8 . . 

. . . . 675; 677, n. 52 

162 . . 

.62a. n.45 

187 . . 

. 745 . n. 5G 

2 * 9-35 • 

• • • • 675; 677, n. 52 

292 . . 

. . . . 722; 745 .ii .49 

298 . . 

. 745 , n. 46 

446 . . 

. 703 . *>. 35 

3>5 • • 

. 672,V 

485 • • 

.721,11.45 

683 695, 1 

1. 4; 71 a, n. 15; 716, n. 2(i; 


[ 721 , n.45 

733 • • 

. 727 . n. 59 

734 • • 

.722 

779 • • 

.728, n. 60 

795 • • 

. 743 . »• 42 

797 • • 

. 743 , n- 42 

807 . C76. n. 50: 745, n. 49: 746, n. 56 

820 . . 

. 747 .». 61 

82a . . 

.677, n. 52 

842 . . 

• • • • 745 , n -53 

1002 . . 

.62a, n. 45 

1026 . . 

.677, n. 51 

1028 . . 

. . . 670,11; 674, n. 48 

>043 • • 

.677, n. 5a 

1063 . . 

. 592 , n. 36 


1160: see Musurillo, Arts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, L 

SasnnMveh: 

4284. 7 > 2 , n- *5 


5670.670. » 

6994: see F 1 RA * 81. 

7<»'3.673 

7»69 . 604 . “• *9 


7261 .... 716, n. 26; 743, n. 36 
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Sammtlbueh (cont.): 

73 f; o . . • . 7*3, **. 15; 74*. n. 32 

73 6 «.7‘3» *■ '5 

7366.7 ,a , n. 15 

7748: see Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, i. 

Sitzungsber. Munch. Akad.: 

1929, 8.570, n. a 

PStrassb .: 

74 .... 672, v; 674, n. 48 

78 .... 672, v; 674, n. 48 

xio8.672, v 


P Tthi .: 

5 .667, n. 4 ° 

343 .671. m 

347 . 743 . n. 42 

369 . 7 * 1 . n. 45 

4»2 .676, n. 49 

703 . . . . p. 584. n. 8; 6ao, n. 44 

709 .620, n. 44 

PTttad.i 

34 .728,11.60 

K. Thunell, Sitalogin-Papyri: 

iii .670,1; 672, v 

1 R, iv.670,1 

vi.670,1 

1 V, ii. 670, ij ibid, u; 671, ill; 672, v 

iii. . 670, n; 672. v; 671, in 

iv. . . 671, m; ibid, iv; 672, v 

4 R > . 67 «.«; <> 72 . v. 

iv .670, 1 


C. Wcttdey, ‘Karanis’ {Dmkschr. Wien. Aknd. 
47 . X9<« (4)): 

4 . 67 *. n 

13.670, n 

Sp*iim. Isagog .: 

ao f.: ace Wilcken, Chrtslomathie 176. 

Stud. Pal.i 

‘•34 . 744 . o. 44 

Wilcken, Chnitomathie: 

6 . 737 . "•«« 

•9 .877, n. 52 

ao: see Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, xi. 

22: see P. M. Meyer, Jurist. Pap. u 


Wilcke n , Chrestamathic (cant.): 


43 

• 

• 

• 

.... 745, n. 45 

.76 

• 

• 

• 

670, 1; 671,1V; 673 

a, 5 

• 

• 

• 

.... 677.0.52 

278 

a 

• 

• 

670, l; 745,n. 51 

S 4 « 

• 

• 


675; 676.0. 50; 699, n. 13 

35 « 

• 

• 

• 

.... 699. n.13 

354 

• 

• 

• 

.... 745, n.53 

385 

• 

• 

• 

. . 670, ill; 671, xn 

367 

• 

• 

• 

. 671,u 

3 <* 

• 

• 

a 

. . . . 669, n. 44 

369 

• 

a 

a 

. 669, n. 44; 674, n. 47 

370 

• 


a 

.... 674, n. 48 

374 

• 

• 

a 

.... 674,11.47 

375 

• 

a 

a 

- 674, n. 47; 746, n. 57 

379 

• 

• 

a 

. . . . 748,11.69 

397 

• 

a 

a 

.... 7 ° 7 . n> 48 

4 °! 

• 

• 

a 

• • • • 745 . n. 54 

402 

a 

• 

a 

. . . 722; 745 . n. 49 

4°7 

• 

• 

• 


416 

• 

• 

• 

.... 72 i,a .43 

4*7 

• 

• 

• 

.... 721, n. 45 

418 

• 

• 

a 

.... 721,11.43 

433 

• 

• 

• 

• • • • 744 . “-44 

434 

• 

a 

a 

.... 744 , 0-44 

47 * 

• 

• 

• 

.... 745, n. 54 

473 

• 

• 

a 

• • • • 745 . 0-54 

475 

PWiu .: 

• 

• 

• 

• • • • 745 .0.52 

/w. 56 

• 

• 

• 

. 74a, n. 31; 746, 0. 57 

Zcituhr.f igrpt. Spr.i 

60, 1925. pp. 

90 fl.: tee SB 7169. 


IVb OSTRACA, 
PARCHMENTS, &c. 

JHS: 

35. I9'5. PP- 22 ff. . . . 624, n. 51 

TableUes ALbertsm: 

xi. 22b.684, n. 75 

J. G. Tail, Gink Ostraca in the Bodleian IJbtary, 

Cfc.i 

220-304 .577, n. 18 

Tale Class. Strut.: 

2, « 93 «. PP- 3 A". • 624, n. 51; 694, n. 1 









































